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The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  :  with 

Not«B  Critical  and  Expliinattny.     By  John  Bellamy,  Author  of 

••  The  Hielory  of  all  Religions."     Mo.  pp.  xl.  190.     Price  166. 

LATfe  Paper,  11.  +b.   1818. 

'i^HIS  extraordinary  proiluction,  so  long  promiseil,    and  so 

-*-    confidently  announced  as  a  work  essentially  necessary  for 

the  support  of  true  religion,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance, 

the  first  part,  containinv   a  transLitiou  of  the  entire  book  of 

Genesis,  being  now  before  us.     Extraordinary,  in  every  sense 

I'  of  the  word,  Mr.  Bellamy's  publication  certainly  is.  The  high 
'  claims  of  this  Author,  to  superior  intimacy  with  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, his  lofiy  contempt  of  all  preceding  Biblical  critics  and 
I  translators,  his  UDpnralleled  lelf  confidence,  and  the  complacency 
with  which  he  regards  the  otTspring  of  his  genius,  no  less  than 
the  novelty  of  many  parts  of  his  version,  must  surprise  every 
person  accustomed  to  associate  humility  and  i^obriety  of  mind 
with  biblical  learning.  In  the  criticisms  of  this  geollemao,  the 
most  offensive  epithets,  applied  to  scholars  of  distinguished  re- 

{lutation  in  the  departments  of  learning  which  be  has  selected 
br  the  exhibition  of  bis  own  talents,  are  perpetually  occur- 
ring. "  Novices  in  Hebrew  literature,"  "  Hebrew  menders," 
•'  random  pretenders  to  Hebrew,"  "  ignorant  of  Hebrew," 
and  numerous  other  terms,  equally  choice  and  polite,  are 
the  expressions  which  lie  baa  unsparingly  used  in  his  vUa- 
perationf  of  scholars  whose  names  are  an  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. On  the  Anti-punctists,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  no  mercy  ;  he 
never  approaches  them  with  respect,  whatever  may  have  been 
Ihe  Bervices  which  they  have  performed  in  aid  of  sacred  lilera- 
tare.  It  is  true  that  the  names  of  Lowth,  Blaney,  Newcome, 
Kenmcotl,  and  others,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Ddlamy,  in  such  a  connexion  as  would  seem  to  imply  his 
revenoce  fur  them,  and  his  deference  to  their  judgement  and 
Vol.  X.  N.  S.  B 
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learniDg ;  but  this  respect  manifests  itself  only  when  be  can 
raise  some  conlrihutiou  ou  tike  services  ot*  liis  predecessors  in 
favour  of  bis  own  inictertaking;.  He  cau  quote  liberally  from 
these  aiilbora  in  proof  that  '  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
'  \s  absulutely  necessiiry,  not  unly  on  account  of  the  great  iro- 
'  provemcnt  in  our  laDgrtiagc,  but  because  the  trauflatore  have 
'  erred  in  things  most  essential.'  Only  this  purpose,  however, 
can  they  serve,  with  his  approbation.  Their  claim  to  Hebrew 
learning  he  treats  with  supreme  disdain.  It  has  not,  it  seeniB, 
occurred  to  him,  that  persons  who  could  discern  essential  errors 
in  the  translators  ot  the  Bilde,  must  have  possessed  some  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  original  I^eriptures,  and  were  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  coniorniity  of  particular  Tersimu 
with  them.  Why  has  he  availed  himself  of  tlie  testimony  of 
scholars,  to  the  defects  of  translations,  whom  he  has  bo  authoiir 
tatively  and  su  rudely  denounced  as  ignorant  of  Hebrew  ?  Tbey 
reject  the  points,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  vowels  and 
accents,  without  which  be  pronounces  it  to  he  impossible  to  read 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  were  all  the  liebraists  who  have  adopted 
the  anil- Masoretic  system,  unacquainted  with  the  points  ?  VVere 
tbey  incapable  of  reading  a  pointed  Bible?  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  vowels  and  accenls  he  necessary  lo  the  understanding  of  the- 
Hebrew  liscriptures,  has  not  that  knowledge  been  in  the  possess 
sion  of  some  of  the  anf  t-Punctists  .^  And  if  they  read  Hebrew, 
witbuut  points,  was  not  tbis  practice  adopted  by  iliem  from  pre- 
ference, founded  on  a  knowledge  and  cumparisou  of  both  sys- 
tems ?  ' 

l^ut  the  Punclists  are  treated  by  Mr.  Dellaniy,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  anfi-Punctists ;  both  arc  charged  by  him  wit^; 
incompetency  in  Hebrew  literature.  Tbi.'  Hebrew  Bible  tbey 
have  never  understood,  not  because  they  were  unwise,  bat  bor. 
cause  tbey  were  unlearned,  nut  knowing  the  language  in  whubi 
it  was  originally  written.  No  persons,  for  several  hundreds  of^ 
years  past,  have  been  competently  acquainted  with  theHebrevi 
Scriptures  !  Such  Is  Mr.  Bfllamy's sweeping  cliarge.  In  r^i)ji 
to  this  it  is  sufGctent  I«  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  l^e- 
attainments  of  (bis  Gentleman,  there  have  been  many  scholars^ of, 
distinguished  celebrity,  wUhiu  (he  last  three  centuries,  whose  in- 
timacy with  every  part  of  Hebrew  learning,  was  as  complete 
as  his  own ;  they,  at  least,  knew  as  much  about  the  vowels  ap4lj 
accents  nf  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  he  may  know,  and  their  utUi  ' 
nient  to  the  system  of  tlie  Puuctists,  was  as  ardent  as  bis  ow; 
If  Mr.  B.  had  attributed  the  diil'erenccs  in  rendciiug  from 
brew,  to  errors  of  Judgement  in  those  excellent  men  who  do  ^ 
accord  with  Uiui  in  the  sense  which  he  gives,  it  might  have  be^ 
well ;  but  for  liim  to  declare,  with  positivity  and  arrogauce,  l~ 
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such  persons  were  incompetent  as  Hebraists,  is  intolerable, 
and  cannot  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  aversion  in  every  sober 
reader. 

And  how  came  Mr.  Bellamy  to  rise  to  this  superiority  over  all 
former  Ilelirew  Scholars  ?     Has  some  ancient  Israelite  risen  from 
the  dead  to  become  his  teacher  ?     Has  he  obtained  a  monopoly 
in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  consonants,  and  vowels,  and  ac- 
cents }     is  he  privileged  by  patent  to  deal  exclusively  in  these 
commodities  ?     Learning  of  all  kinds  has  long  been   an   open 
trade,  and  we  are  yet  to  learn  by  what  ^inknown  advantages  Mr« 
B.  could  become  more  accomplished  than   other  men   in   the 
knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures.     Has  he  access  to  any 
sources  of  information  from  which  others  are  excluded  ?     Is  he 
the  only  man  to  whom  for  ages  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
learned  in  Hebrew  has  been  afforded  ?     And  if  other  men  have 
been  in  possession  of  advantages  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Bellamy's, 
have  they  been  less  assiduous  or  less  honest  than  he  ?     Assuredly 
0ot.      With    equal  or  superior  learning,   they    had   as   nauch 
uprightness  of  intention,   and  were  as   indefatigable  in   their 
exertions  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  as  the  Author  of  Bib« 
lioal  'Criticisms  in   the  Classical  and  Biblical  Journal.     But 
if  Mr.  Bellamy  be  assigned  a  level  with  preceding  scholars  on 
some  accounts,  there  are  others  on  which  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  place  any  of  them  by  his  side :  for  arrogant  assumption 
aad  the  pride  of  dogmatism  he  certainly  has  no  equal.     Let  the 
reader  only  recollect  the  names  of  the  learned  men  who,  since  the 
revival  of  literature,  have  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  the  He-* 
brew  language,  and  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  profound 
philological  researches  into  every  department  of  Hebrew  letters, 
and  he  must  feci  utterly  indignant  at  the  haughty  spirit  with 
which  this  self-constituted  professor  of  Hebrew  depreciates  their 
accomplishaients,  while  he  proclaims  his  own  imagined  superio-^ 
rity.     Mr.  Bellamy  disdains  the  aid  of  the  advantages  which 
modesty  and  self-diffidence  might  contribute  to  his  undertaking ; 
thede  are  virtues  too  humble  to  be  his  attendants.    With  the  most 
preposterous  folly  he  demands  precedence  of  all  former  Hebra^^ 
iflts,  and  to  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  ^^  Author  of  the  Ophion,"  even' 
the  hats  of  the  Buxtorfs  and  the  Castelis  must  vail  I 

Mr.  Bellamy  asserts  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  ie%ty 
and  maintains  that  it  is  perfect  and  entire,  letter  for  letter,  vowel 
for  vowel,  and  word  for  word,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
'  original  writers ; — a  most  extraordinary  hypothesis,  (for  it  is  no- 
thing but  hypothesis,)  which  is.  to  be  received  it  should  seem  as  a 
true  one,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  confidence  with  which  he 
has  chosen  to  atffirm  it.  He  is  pleased  to  declare  that  the  Bible 
oould  not  be  the  word  of  God,  were  its  verbal  integrity  not  thus 
perfect :  just  as  if  the  History  of  Herodotus,  or  the  Ueorgics  of 
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Virgil,  could  not  be  the  pro'luctions  of  those  authors, 
every  successive  traDscript  were  a  perfect  fac-sinnle  of  ihe  origi- 
nal !  The  authority  of  Thucydides  is  not  impaired,  because 
the  copies  of  Itis  celebrated  History  exhibit  various  readings; 
which  it  is  impossible  lo  prevent  in  a  work  perpetuated  by  innu- 
merable transcripts  made  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  by 
men  constantly  liable  lo  error.  Nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
agency,  exerted  directly  in  every  instance  of  transcription,  coulct 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  verbal  errata  into  the  copy  preparing  by 
a  scribe.  We  have  no  evidence  that  such  agency  was  ever  em- 
ployed. It  is  surely  as  important  that  the  New  Testament  should 
be  verbally  perfect,  as  it  is  that  the  Old  should  be  preserved  en- 
tire and  pure  in  its  words  and  letters :  the  verbal  integrity  of  the 
former  is  certainly  not  of  inferior  consideration  to  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. But,  whatever  Mr.  Bellamy  may  choose  to  believe  or  as- 
sert, the  verbal  inlegrily  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  verbul  discrepancies  of  the  MSS.  from  which  the 
printed  editions  are  derived,  being  visible  to  every  eye,  and 
established  by  the  clearest  demonstration.  Who  then  can  sup- 
pose that  God  would  manifest  greater  attention  to  the  preserrt. 
tion  oftlie  Jewish  than  to  that  of  the  Christian  records?  They  have 
both  been  preserved  by  being  conveyed  through  human  handa, 
and  ns  they  have  both  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  arising  fmm 
the  infirmities  of  erring  mortals,  ihey  have  both  been  marked 
with  effects  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  means  of  prescrvatioo 
by  which  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  Hebrew  manuscripts 
exhibit  dilferences  of  reading  ;  a  fact  which  the  comparison  ol 
them  establishes  beyond  all  contradiction,  and  which  indubitably 
proves  that  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  written,  were  liable 
to  error,  and  have,  as  copyists,  committed  faults  inseparable  from 
human  writers.  The  question  of  verbal  integrity  cannot  be  de- 
termined othcrmise  than  by  comparison.  Manuscript  copies  of 
the  Bible  existed  long  before  printed  books  were  known  ;  it  is 
therefore  for  the  advocates  of  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  to  select  and  exhibit  the  particular  manuscript  which  they 
would  pronounce  perfect.  But  from  this  they  invariably  shrink, 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  constantly  declined  naming  the  individual  eopjF 
which  preserves  the  Hebrew  text,  '  letter  for  letter,  vowel  for 
'  vowel,  and  word  for  word,'  as  it  was  originally  written  ;  but 
till  he  perform  this  service,  he  withholds  the  only  means  by 
which  his  assumption  can  be  tried,  and  its  truth  establishett. 
Means  and  proofs,  however,  are,  it  should  seem,  by  far  too 
much  connected  with  rational  proceedings,  to  be  at  all  re- 
garded fay  Mr.  Bellamy,  whose  oracular  dictation  is  suited  only 
to  the  capacity  of  the  weak,  or  the  purposes  of  the  designing. 
It  may  be  necessary  perhaps  to  lay  before  our  readers,  what 
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Mr.  Bellamy  is  pleased  to  call  ififormation  relative  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  perfect  verbal  Hebrew  text. 

*  The  Hebrew  Bible  is  called  v^p  '^soSepher  Kodeshf  the  book  of 
holiness,  or  the  holy  book.  The  reason  for  this  title  is  obvious ;  the 
laoeuage  was  given  by  God  himself  to  the  first  of  men,  and  therefore 
justly  called  the  sacred  language.  Adam  and  his  posterity,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Babel  confusion,  spoke  this  language.  From  this  pe- 
riod it  is  believed  that  other  languages  began  to  be  formed ;  but  ne- 
vertheless we  find  that  the  Hebrew  language  remained  pure,  and  de- 
scended pure  by  the  line  of  Shem,  through  all  the  Patriarchal  churches 
to  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  In  the  same  pure  order  it  de- 
scended to  the  time  of  the  Captivity ;  and  though  their  vernacular 
tongue  had  gotten  a  little  of  the  Babylonish  pronunciation,  which  in 
truth  was  their  original  language,  ana  which  differed  only  as  to  some 
of  its  terminations,  yet  they  retained  the  pure  Hebrew  Scriptures^ 
^m*  nfio  the  Sepher  Jasher,  i.  e.  the  book  of  the  upright. 

*  Soroeiiave  supposed  that  the  original,  even  at  this  period,  had  been 
adulterated ;  but  such  persons  should  have  recollected  that  before  the 
Captivity,  every  copy  sent  forth  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  and 
every  copy  sent  forth  for  the  use  of  the  people,  was  written  by  the 
Scribes,  so  called  from  the  performance  of  this  very  duty,  and  they 
were  not  sent  forth  till  they  had  been  accurately  read  over,  and  cor- 
rected, word  for  tuorJ,  letter  for  letter^  wnoel  for  vowels  and  accent  for 
accent,  and  compared  by  the  whole  body  of  these  learned  men  in  full 
assembly,  with  tne  original  temple  copy  or  book  of  Jasher;  these  co- 
pies found  in  every  family,  were  taken  with  them  to  Babylon,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  possibility  for  any  error,  had  such  appeared  in  one  or 
more  copies,  to  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

*  In  this  order  the  language  descended  to  the  time  of  Christ,  at 
which  period  we  find,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  perfect ;  for 
though  he  told  them,  thei/  transgressed  the  commandment  of  ,God  iy 
their  traditions,  he  never  charged  them  with  havine  corrupted  the  text, 
or  with  having  taken  away  one  iota,  or  one  tittle,  trom  any  part  of  the 
word  of  God ;  which  be  would  have  done  had  this  been  the  case. 
And  it  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  quotations  made  by 
him  and  the  i^postles  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint,  as  has  been  too  hastily  supposed,  but  ytord  for  tvord, 
and  voxoel  for  'ooxvel,  as  they  now  stand  in  tne  Hebrew.  This  is  suffi- 
cienl  authority  for  Christians  to  rest  assured  that  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  the  Apostles,  the  Hebrevo  Scriptures  vopre  as  pure  as  when  first 
written, 

■*  After  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  sacred  language  was  still 
preserved  pure.' 

We  allow  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, in  proof  that  the  Jews  bad  not  wilfully  corrupted  the  He* 
brew  Scriptures,  and  as  conclusive  in  support  of  the  assertion  of 
their  doctrinal  purity  :  it  is  sufficient  for  nothing  more.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  assertion  certainly  cannot  fail  of  striking  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  But  if  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  quotations 
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made  from  it  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  were  q.uo(ed  word  for 
word,  and  vowel  for  vorcel,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Hebrew, 
it  is  most  certainly  an  uutcnahle  assumption,  and  Mr.  Bellamy^s 
cause  is  irrecovci-ably  lost.     This  point  we  shall  shortly  consider. 

In  the  precedini^*  extracts,  the  points  which  are  assumed  as 
facts,  hut  which  are  amons^  the  most  uncertain  and   disputable 
subjects,  ar<^  not  few.     The  Hebrew  Bible  is  never  called  in  any 
of  the    writings   which  it  includes,    mip  '^so  the  Holy   Book; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  words  wore  assigned  on  their 
first  use,  to  designate  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  collected  wri- 
tings, as  containing  subjects  of  a  sacred  nature,  than  in  reference 
tp  the  Diving  origin  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  described. 
The  existence  of  Synagogues,  previously  to  the  Captivity,  is 
doubtful,  and  the  origin  of  them  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  office  and  employment  of  Scribes  are  not  more  definitively 
settled  ;  the  account  given  of  these  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  better  than  a  fable.     The  supposition  that  the  book  of 
Jashcr  denotes  the  original  standard  copy  by  which  all  other  co- 
pies were  examined,  and  to  which  they  were  made  conformable, 
is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption.     These  are  points  for  which,  as 
Mr.  Bellamy  states  them,  all  his  readers  have  only  his  ipse  dix^ 
it;  to  him  they  must  listen  as  if  he  were  *  Sir  Oracle* ;  proofs 
and  illustrations  are  too  tedious  to  engage  his  attention,  and  too 
renfotc,  we  may  add,  from  his  grasp,  to  be  at  all  objects  of  his  so- 
licit ude.     But  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
pure  Hebrew  text,  that  every  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  should  pos* 
sess  the  probutum  of  the  Scribes,  and  if  its  verbal  accuracy  was 
ascertained  only  as  they  had  compared  it  with  a  standard  copy, 
the  book  of  Jasher,  ofwhat  description  is  the  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  used  by  Mr.  Bellamy  ?     Has  that  been  compared  with  a 
book  of  Jaslier,  or  book  of  the  upright?     Can  he  inform  us 
where  the  original  standard  temple  copy  is  now  preserved,  and 
by  what  means  it  has  been  guarded  i'rom  innumerable  perils,  and 
safely  conducted  to  its  present  depository  ?     If  he  can  afford  the 
means  of  satisfying  us,  by  the  proper  solution  of  these  difficul- 
ties, he  will  most  surely  lay  us  under  an  obligation.  We  have  nei- 
ther prejudice  nor  systems  to  induce  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  verbal  intrgrity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  we  are  only  com- 
pelled to  withhold  our  assent  from  it,  by  the  palpable  and  com- 
plete evidence  which  stands  opposed  to  it,  and  which  we  cannot 
consent  to  exchange  for  the  bold  dictation  of  Mf.  Bellamy.     The 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  he  jias  translated,  is,  we  can 
assure  him,  not  placed  beyond  suspicion,  as  we  slkall  more  than 
prove  when  we  couie  to  notice  his  readings  in  our  review  of  the 
translation  before  us  :  we  shall  demonstrate  to  the  senses  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  Bellamy's  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

in  Mr.  B/s  Translatiou  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  prospectus 
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and  flpeeimeDs  which  preceded  it,  many  passag;es  are  intro- 
duced in  a  form  different  IVom  that  which  they  assume  in  the 
Common  Version,  and  in  this  manner  were  paraded  with  all  the 
pomp  of  new  discoveries.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  i^ive  our- 
atteptioii,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  little  justice  to  Mr.  Bellamy's 
predecessors ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  consider  the 
evidence  which  they  supply  to  the  high  pretensions  of  this 
despotic  Hebraist. 

Common  Version,  Mr.  Bellamy's  Neto  Translation. 


^  Kings  T.  18.  In  this  thing 
the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  that 
when  my  master  cometh  into  the 
house  of  Kimmon  to  worship 
there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my 
hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon ;  when  1  bo^ 
down  myself  in  the  house  of 
Riraition,  the  Lord  pardon  thy 
servant  in  this  thing. 


In  this  thing,  will  Jehovah  par- 
don thy  servant  ?  When  my  Lord 
came  to  the  house  of  Rimmon  to 
worship  there,  then  he  leaned  on 
my  hand,  and  I  myselfworshipped 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  Since 
I  nivself  worshipped  in  the  house 
of  Kimmon^  will  Jehovah,  I  pray 
thee,  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing. 


Mr.  Bellamy  obtains  the  sense  which  he  puts  upon  the  pas* 
sage,  by  rendering  the  verbs  in  the  preterite  or  past  time,  a 
mode  of  relieving  the  text  from  difficulty  which  was  put  in  prac- 
tice long  before  Mr.  Bellamy  was  born.  We  have  only  to  cite 
the  following  version  of  the  passage  now  before  us,  to  invalidate 
every  pretension  to  original  translation  in  this  instance  in  Mr. 
B/s  specimen.  ^  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  tiiy  servant, 
^  that  when  ray  Master  went  into  the  house  of  Uimmon  to  wor- 

*  ship  there,  and  he  leaned  on  my  hand,  I  bowed  myself  in  the 
'  bouse  of  Rimmon  :  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  tliis  thing, 
'  that  I  ix>wed  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.'     '  The  Syrian 

*  General,'  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  '  convinced  that  Jehovah  only  is 
'  Ood,  says,  he  will  henceforth  worship  no  other  ;  but  his  con- 
'  science  charging  him  with  his  former  wicked  idolatry,  he  con- 
^  fesses  his  sin,  and  asks  the  prophet,  Will  Jehovah,  I  pray 
'  thee,  pardon  such  wickedness  as  I  have  committed  ?  Yea, 
^  says  the  prophet,  go  in  peace,  intimating;  that  Qod  will  pardon 
^  repenting  sinners.'  ^  This  great  man,'  says  tlie  author  from 
whose  pages  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  rendering  of  the 
passage,  2  Kings  V.  18, '  when  he  saw  his  leprosy  cured,  declared 
^  that  he  would  afterwards  acknowledge  no  other  God,  but  the 
'  God  of  Israel ;  and  that  he  would  oHer  neither  burnt-olTenngs. 
'  nor  sacrifices  to  any  but  this  God  alone  ;  but  considering  that 
'  be  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  doing  otherwise,  and  of  having 
^  bowed  himself  before  the  idols  in  the  temple  of  IlimmoHj 
'  whither  he  commonly  attended  his  master,  the  king  of  Syria, 
^  be  desires  of  illisha  that  this  may  be  pardoned  him  ;  to  whioh 

^tbe  prophet  answers,  that  h^  wished  him  all  sort  of  happiness. 
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*  andftsiures  tiiTti  that  he  might  go  away  assured  of  having  B>» 

*  peace  made  with  God.'  * 

Amos  iii.  6.  Shall  a  trumpet 
be  blown  in  the  city,  anil  the  peo- 
ple not  be  afraid  ?  Shall  evil  be 
in  the  eity  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  i 


Shall  a  trumnet  be  blown  in 
the  cify,  and  trie  people  not  bo; 
afraid  >  Shall  evil  be  in  the  ciqr 
and  Jehorah  hath  not  taken  »en* 
geance 


This  is  the  second  example  of  contrasted  passages  in  Mr*' 
Bellamy's  specimens.  In  the  Introduclion  to  Ihe  new  translatioD> 
the  last  clause  in  renriepcd,  '  And  Jeh'ipah  hath  not  requited 

*  i(  ?'  {he  Author  remarkint,',  that  '  It  is  hanlly  to  be  bellevpd^ 
'  that  ohjectors  ave  to  be  fimnd  holti  enough  to  nay,  that  rc^i 

*  gnitaiah  is  n^ver  found  in  the  sense  of,  to  requite.'  *  \t',V' 
says  Mr.  B.  '  the  reader  will  turn  to  2  Sam.  11.  6,  he  will  find* 

*  that  Ihij  word  is  found  in  the  sense  of,  to  requite  :  And  no^ 

*  the  Lord  shew  kindness  and  truth  unto  you  :  and  I  also  (mntt 
'  egneseh)  wil!  RrouiTB  you  this  kindness."  The  vetb  !WV^ 
like  its  correlative  in  English,  must  be  construed  according  to 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence,  apd 
therefore  we  may  admit  the  propriety  of  giving  it  the  sense  of 
to  requiie  in  the  cited  passage ;  but  Mr.  Bellaniy  had,  in  bis 
Bpcciinens,  rendered  the  verb  nvv  by  '  to  take  vengeance* 
This  translation  he  now  abimdons.  If  he  can  thus  substitute 
other  terms  in  the  place  of  words  which  he  has  insisted  ara 
the  only  proper  represent  at!  ves  of  Hebrew  expressions,  ma^ 
he  not,  in'  other  instances,  deviate  from  his  first  course }  and  u 
he  thus  alters  bis  renderings,  what  right  has  he  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  authority  which  he  claims  as  a  translator,  of  affixing ' 
to  words  the  only  meaning  which  they  can  possibly  bear  f  Tha 
theological  objection  attached  to  this  passage,  on  which  Mr. 
Bellamy  so  copiously  dilates,  and  which  attributes  to  God  the 
doing  of  evil,  had  been  obviated  by  u  rendering  similar  to  hii 
own,  long  before  his  day:  '  Shall  there  be  any  affliction  in  ft 
'  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  it  ?'t 

Tlie  next  specimen  of  contrasted  passages,  io  Mr.  Bellamy's 
list,  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  his  accuracy  of  discernment. 


Isaiah  ix  S.  Thou  hast  multi' 
plied  the  naiinn  anil  not  cncreused 
the  joy:  they  joy  before  ihee  ac- 
cording; to  the  j-^iy  in  harvest,  ntid 
n  rejoice  when  they  divide 


the  El 


)il. 


hast  multiplied  the  na> 
tion,  hast  thou  not  encreaaed  the 
joy  ?  they  joy  before  thee  accord- 
ing to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  n 
men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the 


•  See  "  An  Ebssv  for  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible."  London  1747, 
p.  SH,  Cnlmet's  Diet.  Art.  Naanian.  Whitby's  Comment,  on  Luke 
^ii.  «. 

+  Eway,  III  supra.  1 3S. 
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TliKt  tbis  proposed  reaiiin^  is  not  new,  every  biblical  acholar 
wpU  knows.  '  kS  interrogative  sumo,  locdmque  sic  verto,  Mul- 
'  liplicniti  gentem  .*  annon  amplijicda»e»  gaudium  f  gaviti 
'  nuHtf  kc.  Rea  ipsa  videtiir  interros^Uionem  pontutare,  quia 
*  q«s  rpspoBsio  staiim  subjicilur.'  •  Mr.  Bellamy  is  now  dis- 
sntistled  with  his  former  renderini^,  and  pronounces  the  interro- 
gative residing  of  the  pass:i^e  erroneous  !  He  had  translated  the 
verb  inao'  in  the  present  tense,  '  Ihey  rejoice  /  but  now,  be  de  ■ 
dares  ibis  to  be  an  improper  translation  ;  it  should,  he  says,  be 
tranalated  '  they  rejoiced.'  But  if  '  thei/  rejoiced*  be  the  only 
meaning  of  the  word  mnv,  and  '  they  rejoice '  he  an  erroneous 
fendering,  bow  came  Mr.  Bellamy  to  adopt  the  latter  in   bis 

■  prospectus  ?  and  if — 'Thuuhaatnotencreatedthejoy' — be,  as  he 
jiow  asserts  it  is,  (he  only  correct  translation  of  the  first  clause  of 
flie  verse,  how  came  be  to  translate  it  in  a  manner  so  diiTerent  as 
JB  the  readini;  which  be  now  discards—'  Hast  thou  not  encreaned 
'  the  joy  f  In  his  reply  to  tbe  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Mr. 
Bellamy  is  very  an^ry  with  his  Lordship,  for  daring  to  find  fault 
with  his  prospectus,  and  asks  :  "  Why  has  be  not  shewn  in  oppo- 
''*  sition  lo  my  translation — That  He  hat  mnlHplied  the  nation, 
"  and  not  encreased  the  joy— when  the  next  clause  positively 
"  says,  they  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  tn  harve$t, 
*'  and  at  men  rejoice  mhen  they  divide  the  spoil  ? "  When 
Mr.  Bellamy  can  thus,  without  modesty  and  without  scruple, 
pronounce,  ej:  cathedra,  that  a  passage  which  he  has  positively 
(lerlared  contains  a  particular  sense,  and  no  other,  does  not  con- 

,  .vey  that  meuning,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  waste  words  in  tbe 
attempt  to  exhibit  inconsistencies  which  discover  the  erring  aod 
capricious  spirit  of  tbe  author  to  be  at  least  equal  to  ttiat  of  any 
other  man  Tbe  Intolrnible  dogmatism  with  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
^serts  every  opinion  of  bis  own,  as  a  principle  of  truth,  and  every 
interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  as  its  only  proper  and  certain 
meaning,  deprives  him  of  the  benefit  of  that  lenity  which  we  ever 
wish  to  concede  to  real  scholars.  He  who  treats  those  who  differ 
froin  himself,  with  the  rudeness  which  Mr.  B.  directs  against  his 
opiwnents,  has  no  plea  to  offer  for  indulgence  ;  he  can  be  enti- 
tled only  to  the  awards  of  Justice.  Anil  for  justice,  let  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy wait  at  our  tribunal. 


I 


Jehovah  liath  ordained  tfll  to 
answer  bini;  thus  also  tbe  wicked 
for  tbe  day  of  evil. 


Prov.  xvi.  4,  The  Loril  hatli 
made  all  things  for  bimaclf,  yea, 
even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of 

^. 

This  i»  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  tbe  Common  Version, 
againsi  which  Mr.  Bellamy  launches  his  declamaiion,  as  aiding  the 
cause  of  infidelity-      His  own  '  New  Translation '  he  publishes  in 


I 
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ibe  confidence  that  he  shall  stop  tlie  mouths  of  gainsayers.  WeC 
nvisb  it  every  possible  success  in  effecting  so  good  a  purpose. 
But  has  Dlr.  Bellamy  never  heard  of  a  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage, similar  to  his  own,  and  as  powerfully  supporting  the  moral 
consistency  of  the  Bible?  Was  this  passage,  in  the  import 
which  it  bears  in  Mr.  B.'s  version,  never  heard  of  till  he  arose 
to  demolish  the  strong  holds  of  infidelity  ?  '  He  who  will  be  at 
^  the  pains  to  consult  the  original,  will  quickly  find,  that  the 
f  words  may  be  rendered,  God  does,  or  rules  all  things  so  as, 
^  that  they  agree y  or,  answer  one  to  another ^  and  even  the 
5  wicked  agree  to  (or  are  fitted  for)  the  day  of  eri/,  i.  e.  for 
'  punishment.*  It  is  a  duty  which  we  feel  ourselves  impelled 
conscientiously  thus  to  discharge,  to  meet  the  high  and  unqua- 
lified pretentions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  with  the  evidence  of  the  pre ' 
ceding  pages,  since  he  every  where,  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner,  solicits  the  credence  of  his  readers  to  suggestions  of 
bis  own  originality,  lis  a  remarker  on  erroneous  translations  in 
the  Common  Version,  and  an' opponent,  on  new  ground,  of  the 
rejecters  of  Revelation.  We  shall  have  farther  occasion  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  of  his  version,  to  investigate  bis 
claims.  We  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  introduction 
prefixed  to  the  present  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Bellamy  (p.  x.)  speaks  of  Pagninus  being  sensible  that 
Jerome  had  committed  many  errors,  in  revising  the  Latin  ver* 
sion  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1528,  full  twenty  years  before  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  printed,  attempting  to  rectify  them.  He  is 
here  in  error;  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Soncini  sa 
early  as  1488.  Pagninus's  Latin  Bible  therefore,  instead  of  being 
published  twenty  yeafs  before  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  waa 
printed,  was  preceded  by  tbe  Biblia  Hebraica  of  Soncini,  forty 
years. 

^  *  Christ  quoted  from  the  Hebrew^ — is  the  title  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  this  introduction,  (p.  xii.)  This  proposition,  we 
venture  to  afiirm,  is  too  arduous  for  Mr.  Bellamv's  dialectics  tb 
establish.  It  is,  he  asserts,  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  quoted  from  the  Septuagint;  they 
always,  he  aftirnis,  made  their  quotations  from  the  Hebrew. 
His  attempt  to  prove  this  position  is  very  sini^ular,  and  ut- 
terly fails.  He  quotes  Luke  xxiii.  46,  from  Psalm  xxxi.  5, 
^nn  TpBK  ^Tl  beyaadka  aphkid  rouchi,  "  Into  thy  hand  I 
*  commend  my  h-pirit^^  as  a  ])assage  in  which  the  Septuagint 
agrees  li^ith  tlic  Hebrew;  from  which  agreement  he  concludes 
that  we  bave  autbority  to  say  it  ii  quoted  from  the  Hebrew. 
We  profess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  this 
sequitur.  Why  may  not  the  citation  have  been  made  from  the 
Septuagint  ?  How  can  the  accordance  of  a  quotation  with  two 
distinct  authorities,  be  a  proof  of  its  exclusive  derivation  from 
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#tte  of  th«m  }  Bat  m  this  exampU  Mr.  Bellftiny  is  very  eofor* 
tunate,  for  how  suiBcient  soever  it  may  be  as  eyidence  of  and- 
tber  floetrine,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  for  which  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  citations  made  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  from 
tbe  OhI  Testament,  are  yerbally  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  Hebrew  text,  Ps.  xxxi.  5.  reads  in  the  singular  '71^1  <  Into 
'*  tkff  hands^  the  readinf^  in  the  Evant^ist  is  plural  ek  x'^P^^  ^<^> 
^  into  thy  hands,^  with  which  the  Septua^nt  exactly  accords, 
c«;  X<^^  0-01/,  *  into  thy  hands,'*  In  his  next  example,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy is  still  more  unfortunate.  We  shall  do  him  the  justice  of 
transcribing  the  entire  paras^raph  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

*  In  the  following  passage  we  find  the  quotation  is  made  from  the 
Hebrew  verbatim^  and  not  from  the  Septuagint:  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
*HX4,  Hxl,  xxfjM  (rtS»x^<*^i — ^  Psalm  xxii.  1.  ^jniTj;  htdV  ^hv(  ^*?«  EH 
JSli  laama  gnazabthanij  My'  God^  my  God,  xxiliy  hast  thoujbrmken  me  9 
But  the  Septuagint,  *o  6cof,  6  9eo;  /uot/,  v^x*^  H-^^  Uarl  eyKocreXtv^  fjkt—^ 

O  God,  O  my  God,  attend  to  me,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?' 

It  is  we  think  most  extraordinary,  and  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  common  reason,  that  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  a  passage  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  his  hy|)othesis,  should 
assert  that  the  quotation  is  made  trom  the  Hebrew  verbatim. 
fftt^-x^ani  is  certainly  not  in  Greek  the  verbal  representative  of 
'inaTjr :  what  verbal  agreement  can  be  perceived  in  <ra/5«x — and 
— 3Tl^  ?  none  whatever.  It  is  therefore  evident  by  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  quotation  in  the  Evangelist  is  not  made  verbatim 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  xxiid.  Psalm.  If  Mr.  Bellamy 
had  cited  the  whole  passage  from  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  he  might 
have  furnished  the  most  superficial  readers  of  his  work  with  the 
means  of  detecting  his  imposition  :    we  shall  supply  the  defiCT- 

ency.      HX)   HX2    Xa/^t    o'ct/3a;^G0(yt.  rcvr    eWt    ^li    fjkov    Sse    /xov,    itotti  f44 

'fyxoTsXiiTf;.  It  would  we  think  occur  to  a  reader  of  this  entire 
passage,  to  inquire  into  the  usage  of  the  words  which  are  thus 
explained,  and  his  investigation  would  assuredly  produce  another 
result  than  the  classing  of  the  verb  a-ocPax^vi  as  the  immediate 
oflspring  of  219-  Would  it  not  conduct  him  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  onp3t8r  is  the  very  word  which  Christ 
uttered,  and  which  the  Evangelist  has  inserted  in  the  Greek 
form  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  real  derivation  of 
this  word.  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  on  this,  as  he  does  on  almost 
every  other  subject,  with  the  greatest  hardihood  of  assertion  ; 
he  must  however  be  checked  in  his  impetuous  career,  and  bis 
presumptions,  like  those  of  other  men,  must  be  examined  by  the 
tests  proper  for  their  trial ;  if  they  are  founded  on  truth  they  will 
stand  on  the  basis  of  their  own  authority  ;  if  they  are  erroneous, 
it  is  not  either  his  name  or  his  boldness,  that  will  procure  respect 
for  them. 

Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.      We  agree  with  Mr.  Bel- 
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Itmy  in  all  (hat  he  says  on  tlie  importance  of  Biblical  learni 
.in  general,  and  particularly  in  tlie  seittiment  ihat  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  Iangua§^e  U  desirable  for  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  miaistry.  But  there  are  many  things  in  ihia 
division  of  the  lotroduction,  with  respect  to  which  we  must  differ 
from  him.  He  attempts  to  perplex  his  readers  by  ringing 
changes  on  Hebrew  consonants,  anil  asking  them,  as  he.  imti- 
ginea,  very  puzzling  questions.  '  The  word  nan  dubeer,^  he  re- 
marks, '  having  the  same  consonants  as  dabbeer,  ill  daahaar, 
'  nai  debar,  "ui  dibber,  and  131  deher,   no  person  could  possibly 

*  tell  whether  it  njeant  tixUh,  uptak,  thing,  word,  spake,  or  pet- 

*  tilence.'  As  well  might  he  slate  thHt  bur,  in  EnglLjh,  having 
the  same  coiwonaots  and  vonel  as  bar,  no  person  can  possibly 
tell  whether  it  it  means  bar  of  a  river,  bar  of  au  inn,  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice,  &ar  a  bolt,  bur  to  fasten,  or  bar  to  exclude. 
Mr.  Bellamy  stoutly  declaims  against  the  un(i-punctists,  and  in- 
sists that  thti  vowels  give  to  the  words  of  the  language  a  definite 
and  unalterable  meaning.  But  he  must  be  told  that  in  his  hands 
at  least  the  bnguage  is,  notwithstanding  bis  decisions  re.specling 
Hebrew  points,  vague  and  changeable.  iriDl?  be  most  positively 
assured  us,  means, '  they  do  rejoice,' and  that  it  can,  with  the  vow- 
els attached  to  it  in  Mr,  Bellamy's  Bible,  mean  uotbing  else  ;  and 
DOW  he  as  positively  assures  us,  that  this  very  word  with  iha 
identical  vowels,  means,  and  can  only  mean,  they  have  rejoiced! 
At  one  time,  Mr.  B.  pronounces  authoriiatively  that  a  cerlaia 
e:(pres9ion  is  alone  proper  as  the  rendering  of  a  term  ;  and  at 
■not her,  he  deciders  in  the  same  dogmatical  maimer,  that  It  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted.  The  «*6i  cun«ie(  does  not  belong  to  Mr. 
Bellamy's  system  ;  and  the  reader  of  his  productions  is  always 
sure  of  being  convinced,  long  before  he  reaches  the  conclusion  of 
them,  (should  he  indeed  ever  proceed  so  far,)  that  Mr.  Bellamy  U, 
in  pretension,  the  least  fallible,  but,  in  reality,  the  most  erring,  the 
most  Tuin,  and  the  most  audacious  writer  that  ever  used  a  pen. 

Mr.  B.  frequently  asserts,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Cliureh,  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  among  Chris- 
tians, was  limited  to  the  perusal  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Qreek 
Tersions  ;  a  position  which  we  do  not  at  present  dispute.  But 
when  this  same  person,  in  opposing  the  opinions  of '  some  learaed 
'  men  who  have  supposed  that  (he  Ji'ws,  about  the  year  12d, 
'  altered  vuriuus  ]>arla  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  were  in  favour 
'  of  llip  Christian  religion,'  assures  us,  that '  at  this  period  there 

*  were  so  many  copies  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  tlie 

*  hands  of  the  Christians  in  many  nations,  that  such  a  thing  was 

*  impossible ;  and  that  had  it  even  been  attempted  by  the  Jews, 
'  such  copies  would  never  have  been  received  by  the  Christians,* 
we  cannot  help  pausing  to  wonder  at  the  contradiction  which  b^ 
thus  publishes.     If  many  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  u(h 
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the  hamls  of  (he  Christians  of  llie  second  century,  we  sliould 
suppose  that  Christians  might  have  been  found  in  that  age,  nho 
understood  Ilebrow,  and  consequenlly  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scrhitares  was  not  confined  to  their  acquaintance  witli  the 
Sepluagint.  Mr.  Bellamy  assigns  the  knonledge  which  the 
Christians  of  that  age  possessed  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  the 
circumstance  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  alter  it; 
but  how  could  alterations  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  he  delected  by 
persons  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  P  If  the  Christians 
never  would  have  received  altered  or  mutiUteil  copies  from  the 
Jews,  they  must  have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  from  com- 
plete and  accurate  copies.  If  they  possessed  '  so  many  copies  ' 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  must  have  used  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
for  if  they  had  them  in  possession  as  objects  of  curiosity  only,  it 
could  not  be  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  furnish  them  with  altered 
copies.  It  mi^ht  probably  he  very  practicable  lo  put  into  Mr. 
Bellamy's  hands  an  imperfect  and  altered  Chinese  Bible.  We 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  Jews 
are  guiltless  of  wilfully  corrupting  the  Scriptures;  but  Mr. 
Bellamy's  glaring  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction  cannot 
escape  our  notice. 

Mr.  Bellamy  having  quoted  Jonathan,  the  Paraphrast,  and 
the  learned  Rabbi  Kimchi,  remarks,  that  these  writers  living 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  better  understood  than  it  is  at 
this  day,  must  have  iwrfectly  understood  tlie  true  meaning  of  its 
terms.  But  if  these  writers  must  have  understood  the  language 
better  than  it  is  known  at  the  present  day,  there  were  other  per- 
sons besides  Diem  lo  whom  it  must  have  been  as  well  known. 
Onkelos  surely  knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  did  Jonathan,  the  Pa- 
raphrast. Kimchi  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  are 
many  writers  between  the  times  of  Jonathan  and  Kimchi,  who 
have  left  us  their  writings  on  the  Bible,  to  which  we  may  there- 
fore have  recourse,  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  hearty  consent,  for  the 
true  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  We  shall  have  occasion  to' 
use  this  liberty  in  considering  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation,  and 
sfaall  not  scruple  to  oppose  him  with  authority  which  he  has  thus 
acknowledged.  He  refers  his  reader  (p.  20.^  to  '  unqueriionable 
'  aulhoriiieg,  lo  those  masters  of  the  language,  Onkelos  and  Jo- 

*  DBthan,  who  lived  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.'  As  we 
are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  this  ground,  we  shall 
submit  some  points  of  Hebrew  literature  to    the  arbitration  of 

*  these  masters  of  tlie  language  ;'  in  the  choice  of  whom  for  the 
settling  of  diiTerences  we  so  entirely  and  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  prefixed  lo  his  translation  forty  pages  of  In- 
Croduotion,  in  whish  he  makea  an  unusual  and  truly  wonderfiil 
romplishments  in  Hebrew  learning.     He 
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rara  avii ;  the  only  per<;on  nlio  fur  nearly  tno  tlioussnd  yetra 
has  acquired  the  kaowWlgii  of  the  Hebrew  consooaots  anil 
Tonels,  and  accents,  and  the  tenses  ol' Hebrew  verbs.  And  surety 
he  may  be  allowed'a  Utile  floumhin^  in  exhibitinn^  his  f^reat  and 
singular  riches.  We,  however,  who  are  reviewers  by  profes- 
sioD,  must  proceed  aaiui  ceremottle  to  tlo  our  duly,  by  examifl- 
iog  this  said  iiilroduciion, 

VerfM  in  the  Future  form,  not  tu  he  translated  in  the  patt 
lime.     Under  this  division,  (liitrod.   p.  xuv.j    Mr.  BeUanty'a 
remarks  wilJ  excite  the  wonder  of  tlie  '  Critical  Hebrew  scholar/ 
Tliey  may  be  selected    not  only    for  the   purpose  of  exbibit- 
int*  the  exiraordinary  talents  of  the  Author,  but  as  substantial 
evidence  of  the  injuries  which  the  Bible  must  receive  ftom  the 
application  of  them  to  its  eontents.     Kxod.  xv.  i.   is,   in  the 
Cominou  Version,  translated  :  "  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  Cbil- 
"  dren    of  Israel  this  sonp,"  &c.  and   so   the   Hebrew  i" 
nttp  nvicn  riK  hmv  '»i  mra  has  uniformly  been  rendered, 
translation,  however,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  to  '  a 
'  ignortmcB^  in  the  translators, '  of  the  order  of  the  divine  ooi 
'  munication  under  that  representative  dispensation.^     The  v 
I'c"  is  in  the  future  form  ;  but,  as  in  many  other  tDstaBcra, 
translated  in  the  preter  time.     This  example,  certainly  nol 
solitary  one  of  the  usage,  is  so  irrefragable  a  ])roof  of  tlt«  foil 
verb  bein^  employed  in  relation  to  past  time,  that  Mr.  Bellamy 
iiuding  it  impossible  to  support  his  canon  by  philuIogicRl  reasons, 
attempts  the  desperate  work  of  so  interpreting  and  modifying  the 
whole  preceding  narrative,  as  that  it  may  be  accommodated 
his  own  crudities. 


'  In  the  26th  verse,  God  commands  Moses  tn  strclck  oiil  his  hOi 
The  27lh  verse,  to  the  end  of  the  31st  verse,  are  a  complete  par* 
thesis ;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  first  verse  of  the  1 5th  chapter,  i«  a 
part  of  the  divine  command  connected  with,  and  given  in  the  above 
26ih  verge  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which,  coauecied  without 
the  parenthesis,  reads  truly,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
traoslatirig  the  future  farm  of  the  verb  in  the  prcler  time.  I  shall 
eive  the  clause  in  this  first  verse  connected  with  the  26tli  verse,  ver- 
Batim,  according  to  the  Hebrew.  And  the  Lord  said  before  Mo«c^ 
Stretch  out  thine  bund  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  a 
Upoo  the  FgyptiaDS,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsei 
ver.  i.  Then  Moses  shall  sing  this  song  with  the  children  of  Israel.*** 

And  so  Mr.  Bellamy  may  give  any  thing  he  pleases.  AA 
for  this  new  modelling  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  take  the  as- 
sertion— the  auTo;  i$!i — of  this  Hebrew  Pythagoras  !  Such  vio- 
lence as  this  was  never  exceeded  by  any  of  those  critics  wliom 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  attempted  to  siigmatize  as  '  Hebrew  menders.* 
Such  a  parenthesis  as  the  one  in  question,  has  no  existence  iii  the 
Hebrew  Bible;    and  the  spirit  of  eiueudatiou    from   wliJcb  U, 
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proceeds,  woaM  dislocate  and  corrupt  the  whole  of  its  narra^" 
tions.  According  to  this  new  and  curious  arrangement,  we  haT«r 
the  dictation  of  the  sacred  ode,  hut  no  record  of  its  having  beeil 
sung ;  and  the  introduction  of  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  and  her 
company,  in  the  20th  Terse,  is  perfectly  inexplicable !  What 
would  Sir.  Bellamy  make  of  Judges  t.  1.  nnm  nBrn%  "  Then 

sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  sou  of  Abinoam,  on  that  day, 

saying,^'  &c.  a  passage  precisely  corresponding  to  the  passage  in 
£xodu^  ?  Would  he  render  the  future  of  tlie  verb,  "itf^ni,  ^^  Then 
'*'  shall  Deborah  sing,  &c."  ?  To  what  command  would  be  refiec 
the  order^  and  what  part  of  the  preceding  chapter  would  he  in-* 
elude  in  a  parenthesis  i  In  what  manner  would  he  operate  upoB^ 
2  Sam.  xxii.  1,  nn  -an%  */  And  David  uttered  the  words  of  this 
*^  song  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of 
*^  all  his  enemies,  &c."  ? 

The  verbliT  is  in  the  future  form  :  must  we  read,  ^^  Then  David 
^^  shall  sipg/'  &c.  ?  Every  man  in  his  proper  senses,  who  can  read 
Hebrew,  must  perceive  that,  in  the  lust  two  examples,  the  future 
verb  is  used  to  describe  actions  in  past  time,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise construed  3  and  he  will,  without  hesitation,  read  Exod^xv  1> 
in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  ^^  Then  Moses  sang,  &c."  Mr.r 
Bellamy's  irrationalities  are  made  in  his>own  pages  so  very  conspi* 
cuouB,  and  they  are  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  that  to  exhibit  them 
is  to  refuse  them. 

Concerning  verbs  written  in  the  future  form^  and  tran»* 
lated  in  thepreter  tense.  In  the  section  which  this  title  heads^ 
Mr..Bdlamy  attempts  to  assign  the  reason  that  verbs  written 
io  the  future  form  with  the  vau  1  prefixed,  are  very  frequently 
translated  in  the  preterite,  which,  it  seems,  has  remained  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  every  former  writer  since  the  time  of 
Christ.  He  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us  by  whom  it  was 
understood  at  that  period. 

^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  develope  the  system  which  appears  tabe 
regular  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

*  When  a  verb  at  tbe  beginning  of  a  subject  is  written  in  the  pretef 
tepset  and  connected  with  verbs  following,  which  describe  an  action 
tajung  place  after  the  action  described  by  the  first  verb ;  such  follow- 
ing .verbs  are  written  in  the  future  form,  because  the  actions  described 
by  (hem  are  future  to  the  action  described  by  the  first  verb  at  the  be* 
giUiiing  of  the  subject.  And  they  are  translated  in  the  prieter,  be- 
cause the  1  vau  connected  the  preter'  tense  of  the  first  verb,  which  h 
connected  with  the  same  order,  meaning,  and  application,  as  is  Sfg» 
nified  by  the  first  verb. 

*£xa«ple.  Gen.  i.  1«  the  first  verb  is  h'M  iara,  he  created^  which 
lA  coBiiected  with  ncfiM  vayomer^  ami  he  saidf  in  the  Sd  verse;  MTi 
vi^ra^  and  he  mkd  Sna^  vayabdeel^  and  he  dpvided^  in  tbe  4rth  verse } 
aM-mpn  uiyikra^  emd  he  caUedf  in  the  5th  verse;  which  Verbs dq^ 
itfibe  actioBB  after  the  action  described. by  the  first  verb :  thenefor^ 
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being  action!  future  to  the  first  preter,  they  are  written  in  tb*  JUvn 
form,  and  the  ■>  cok  connects  ihe  pret«r  tenae  of  the  verb  una  btra, 
with  every  verb,  till  the  subject  of  these  verbs  terminates,  which  ii 
^x  aor,  light,  or  ai<  yom,  day,  where  the  ttop  katon  fiuishes  ths 
propMition.  Thii  order  runs  tlirough  the  whole  chapter,  every  verb 
Introducing  a  creation  of  particulars,  wftli  a  reference  to  the  first  verb 
Bt  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  viz.  the  creation. 

'  Cb.  iii.  vers.  17-  takes  a  mem  subject,  which,  as  above,  is  intro- 
duced by  the  prater  of  the  verb,  ni>ct7  shaamangta,  tkou  haU  heark- 
ened, followed  by  the  future  form  of  the  verb,  hzsm  vaiokal,  and  ikon 
hatt  eattn  :  so  as  above,  the  action  desctibed  is  luture  to  the  action 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verb  npcp  shaamangta,  thou  hait  htark- 
ened.'     Intro,  p,  sxxvii. 

Alt  (his,  we  dare  say,  a  demonsdiition  itself  in  Mr.  Bellamy's 
estiination.  He  has,  however,  taught  us  not  to  accwpt  of  even 
his  demon <ttra( ions,  till  we  ourselves  have  proved  their  correct- 
ness ;  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  examine  this  system,  which  it 
seems  neiiher  Jew  nor  Gentile  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  yean 
has  underslood. 

ma  Gen.  i,  I,  ia  unquestionably  a  verb  in  the  preter  tense,  and 
tbe  following  verbs,  inclusive  of  nip  in  the  5th  verse,  are  fa- 
tores  ;  but  in  what  manner  can  the  proposition  be  finifbed  with 
tbe  noun  "lit*  or  ov  ?  The  proposition  extends  beyond  theae 
words.  nVV  nip  "wmVt  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  proposilion, 
"  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  (he  darkness  be  called 
"  night,"  as  ysnn  'pi  in  the  preceding  verse  is  a  pari  of  the 
proposition,  "  And  God  divided  between  ihe  light  and  between 
"  the  darkness."  nip  kara,  is  no  more  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
ject,  than  is  xip^,  and  both  equally  describe  actions  subsequent 
or  future  to  Kf3.  If  the  proposition  finishes  so  early  in  tbe  cbap- 
ter,  it  rather  finishes  with  nntt  dv  yotn  evhad,  day  the  fir»t,  al 
the  end  of  the  fifth  verse. 

Equally  futile  are  Mr.  Bellamy's  remarks  on  Gen.  iii.  17, 
whidi  no  more  takes  a  new  subject  than  the  14th  or  the  lOtb 
Terse,  in  the  former  of  which  tbe  future  lotin  is  used,  while  tbt 
latter  exhibits  tbe  preterite  idm.  It  is  very  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  Mr.  Bellamjr  vf 
error;  but  as  he  has  mixed  up  so  much  assurance  with  his  etrv- 
neons  pffusions,  and  as  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  expose  his  dia- 
ingenuous  proceedings,  and  bis  pretensions  to  knowledge  whicb 
be  does  not  possess,  we  hope  to  be  excused  if  we  continue  a 
animadversions,  and  extend  them  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  observal' 
on  the  itb  chap,  of  Genesis. 

•  Chap.  iv.     The  first  verse  begins  with  tl»e  preter :    Now  i 
jn*  yaadang,  knevi,  foiloived  by  the  futures  inn*)  vd  iahar,  and  she  O 
ceived :  ^Vn^  va  taUd,  and  she  bare ;  icttni  wt  lomer,  and  she  i 
Vers.  Sd,  t\ww  ui  toseph,  and  she  added  ■  'iTi  va  yehi,  and  he  u 
Afid  tbe  proposition  endi  at  the  following  word  MXt  ttm,  «* 
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simple  PRETBR  again  begins  at  the  head  of  the  aeries,  n^m  va 
kaayahf  and  U  wuy  follow^  by  the  future  forms  ^m  va  ^hi^  god  it 
was;  vor\  va  yaabee^  and  he  bad  bruught ;  verse  dd«'' 

What  could  induce  Mr.  Bellamy  to  ^trite  in  this  manner,  \^uX 
the  Teriest  fondness  for  the  ofl&pring  of  his  perverted  minoi  ? 
He  never  could  have,  but  for  this  fouy,  ventured  to  aiBrm  thai 
*  the  pr<^[iosition  ends  at  the  following  word  (HV :'  it  is  plc^inly 
carried  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  as  avery  unbiassed 
reader  inust  acknowledge.  Mr.  Bellamy  saw  the  paBTXR 
rm  in  bis  way,  directly  opposed  to  bis  system,  and  therefore  he 
•tops  shorty  and  contrary  to  fact,  affirms  that  the  proposiiion 
closes  with  fwr  tsoHj  $haep !  Tlie  simple  preter  rrm  does 
fiof  begin  at  tbe  bead  of  a  senes ;  it  is  not  connected  with  the  third 
Terse;  with  the  series  following,  it  has  nothing  to  do,  being 
limited  in  its  application  by  its  relation  to  the  former  clause  pf 
the  seicond  verse  :  nor  can  it  be  translated  in  this  passage  by  the 
expression  ^'  and  it  wasJ*^  It  is  (he  verb  to  me  nominative 
Cain,  rm  pp,  *'  Aud  Cain  was.^'  Tbe  whole  passage  necda 
only  be  read,  to  refute  Mr.  Bellamy's  hypothesis,  and  to  expoae 
bis  very  unfair  nianner  of  supporting  it.  '^  And  Adam  knew 
■**  (jmj  Bve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  (inm  inni)  Cain, 
<'  and  said,  (IDMni)  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.  (Vs.  2.) 
*'  And  she  again  {^orf\)  bare  (nib!')  bis  brother  Abel,  and  Abel  was 
^'  (Tn  Juture)  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  (n^n  preter)  a 
^  tiller  of  tbe  ground.''  Tbe  future  tense  of  verbs,  with  reference 
to  past  time,  frequently  begins,  not  only  new  sulocpts,  but  new 
books.  V.  Joshua  i.  1.  Judges  i.  1.  1  Samuel  i.  1. 
'  Ihi  the  Pluperfect  Tense.  The  rule  for  the  proper  use  of 
this  tense,  is  among  the  discoveries  made  in  Hebrew  philology 
by  Mr.  Bellamy.  To  all  other  Hebraists  has  it  been  unknown 
jsince  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  How  felicitous  are  the  times 
in  which  we  live !  ^  The  learned  Bochart,*  (Buxtorf,  we  sup- 
pose,) is  cited  bv  Mr.  Bellamy  as  a  witness  to  tbe  neglect  of  the 
^mecentual  reading'  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  neither  of 
whon^  understood  it  in  his  day !  Was  he  himself  acquainted 
UriHi  it  ?  We  are  always  (it  may  be  unfortunate,  but  vre  are 
always)  tempted  to  suspect  the  originality  of  BIr.  Bellamy's 
dfileoveries.  But,  to  return  to  our  criticisms,  let  us  bear  this 
Magieier  Hebrmerum  deliver  his  doctrine  on  tbe  Plupei^focf 
Tense. 

' "  ^  The  rule  for  the  modification  of  the  preter  tense,  depends  on  the 
accent  tomn  paskia^  i.  e.  to  put  off^  which  is  its  meaniog.     That  is,  it  ts 
•m'  called,  because  it  puts  of  the  time  of  the  verb  to  a  time  more 
vemote. 

*  I  shall  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of 
this  modification  of  the  preter  tense.    See  Gen.  xvi.  5.  that  she 
Vol.  X.  N.  S.  C 
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HAD  conceived :  ch.  xix.  17,  when  they  had  brought  llicm  forth 
ch.  xxxiji,  19,  he  had  there  spread ;  ch.  xxxv.  7,  11-.  For  there  B 
HAD  repaired  the  altar,  also  he  had  preached  ;  Jacob  had  erected 
ver.  15,  Jacob  had  called  the  name  oF  the  filace  where  God  bad 
ipoken  with  him.  Bethel.  ThisfirBtraodificatiou  of  the  perfect  tenser 
irhich  carries  the  mind  to  a  period  beyond  the  common  prefer,  if  pro* 
pcrly  the  first  aorist  of  the  Hebrew.  The  second  occurs  by  a  repe-1 
tition  of  the  accent  MltfD  (ett'D)  pa8bta,on  the  verb.  See  Gen.  ii.  18^ 
And  Jckovnh  God  taid,  II  m  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  altne^', 
evidently  referring  to  the  most  remote  time,  the  first  state  of  uani 
before  the  creation  of  Eve.  Ch.  iv.  1,  she  had  conceived,  viz.  as  aooi 
na  tbey  were  createdt  i.  e.  in  Eden,  agreeably  to  the  divine  cominand|! 
See  on  ch.  iv.  I.  j  again,  ch.  vi.  7,  /  have  created,  referring  to  the  firsfc 
(if  the  human  ruce,  the  moat  remote  ae  to  person  and  time,  and  therey 
fore  the  aorist  is  repeated  on  the  verb.  Ch.  iii.  17,  /  comnmndat 
thee.  This  plainly  carries  the  mind  to  the  state  in  Eden  when  Go(|' 
had  commanded  tnem,  saying.  Thou  t/iall  not  eal  thereof.  Ch.  xlii.  G 
They  came,  v'lx.  at  the  first,  or  most  remote  tima  of  their  gcung  in" 
Egypt.  Ch.  xliv.  7,  That  be  far  from  thee  :  clearly  meaning  tfa 
which  was  the  most  remote  in  the  mind  of  God.  Ver.  SO,  22,.  f\ 
iaid ;  that  was,  at  the  most  remote  time,  concerning  the  subject 
question  at  their  first  journey.  Vers.  'Jl,  23,  Thou  saidst ;  at  tJ 
same  period.' 

The  rule  for  the  pluperl'ect  tense  depends,  it  seems,  od  thi 
KCcent  tDtvD  pashta ;  a  single  |)ashta  pat»  off  ike  time  of  the  prei 
ter  to  a  time  more  remote  than  the  simple  preter,  and  a  doubU 
pashta  removes  it  still  more  i-emote.  So  says  Mr.  Bellamy 
now  for  his  proofs.  Gen.  xvi,  5,  "  She  had  conceived;"  da 
verb  nmn  is  without  pashta  !  Ch.  xix.  17,  "  When  they  And 
"  hroug'ht  them  forth,  he  said,  "idm'i  i"  nothing  can  be  more  eviJ 
dent  than  that  the  verb — "  Ae  said"  refers  to  a  lime  followttl]^ 
that  of  the  verb  HV>  in  the  precediag  clause  ;  it  was  after  ' 
"  had  brought  them  forth,"  that  "  he  said  ;"  but  according  to  Mr, 
Bellamy's  doctrine,  the  verb  ~aM'^  refers  to  a  timo  more  remoB 
than  the  verb  MV,  the  latter  verb  having  only  one pasbla,  whiS 
the  former  has  double  pashta.  Ch.  sxxiit.  19,  "  He  And  then 
"  spread  :"  the  verb  nuj,  he  sprexl,  has  no  pashta !  In  the  foP 
(owing  verse,  20th,  the  verb,  he  built,  naio  Bi»  371,  "  A^d  A^" 
"  hitilt  there  (in  allar,"  has  no  pashta.  We  find,  however,  i_ 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  verse,  a  pashta  on  the  verb  H1[?*l, 
"  Amd  he  called:"  the  altar,  we  imag;ine,  must  have  been  buif 
before  it  could  be  named,  and  therefore  ttipi  does  not  express  at 
action  more  remote  than  syt.  As  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation 
of  the  former  verb,  by  "  he  preached,"  we  shall  find  some  othoi 
place  lo  consider  its  merits.  How  does  the  circumstance,  ttiid 
the  coming  of  Jacob's  sons  into  Egypt  for  the  first  time,  is  W 
corded  Gen.  xlii.  5,  prove  the  verb  im3',  "  ihey  came,"  to  he  in 
lite  pluperfect  teuue  ?     If  it  had  a  Uiousand  pushtas,  it  would  DtE 
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be  a  veHi  expressive  uf  remote  time:  it  sioiply  denotes   itiat 
Jacoji's  sons  wero  now  come  into  E^ypt. 

Of  the  more  remote  use  of  the  |ii-eter  tense,  by  a  repetition 
of  ilie  accent  )>astita  on  llie  verb,  Ueii.  ii.  19,  "Jeliovsb  God  had 
"  said,"  is  Mr,  Bellamy's  firet  example.  There  is  however  no  pre- 
Tioufl  record  of  the  Divine  declnmtion,  to  which  Uiis  formula  can 
be  Bpplied,  no  previous  mention  lu  which  it  can  have  reference. 
The  accent  uasuta  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  niaiuiei',  Geo. 
iii.  13,  "  Ann  the  uoman  said,"  (lottni  with  pushta):  not,  had 
said.  In  the  same  way  it  occurs  in  vs.  17,  "  And  thou  hast 
**  eaten,"  (ii;»m  with  pashtaj  not,  hadnt  eaten.  "  Jehovah  God 
"said,"  is  the  proper  truuslationoftUeiutroductory  words  Gen.  ii. 
18.  For  the  second  example,  we  are  referred  to  Ch.  iv.  1.  "  She 
*'Aa(/ conceived,"  an  expression  which,accordinE;  to  Mr.  Bellamy, 
refers  to  the  most  remote  time,  i.  e.  that  which  preceded  the 
Fall !  But  to  what  remote  time  can  rT  Dittn^  "  And  Adam  knew 
"  Eve  his  wife,"  refer  ?  No  pDslita  marks  the  verb  jit.  The  whole 
description  evidently  referis  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  expul- 
sion from  Eden,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  conc)udiui>;  verses  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  In  Ch.  jtxi,  2,  we  have  "  And  she  bare," 
(i?m  with  pushia,)  which  has  no  reference  to  remote  time.  In 
Cb.  xxix,  35,  "  And  slie  conceived,"  (,inni  with  pashta)  occurs 
>vitbout  remote  reference:  and  the  same  verse  exhibits  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  use  of  double  pashta  (iDMni),  "  And  she  said," 
which  cannot  be  construed  as  iocludinj;  remote  time,  even 
according  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  own  rendering',  "  Moreover  ahe 
**  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son,  and  she  said,  Sqv  1  will 
'*  praise  Jehovah."  If  "  I  commanded  thee,"  Gen.  iii,  17,  car- 
ries the  mind  to  the  state  of  Eden,  does  not  ih^  same  expres- 
sion, "  1  commanded  ihce,"  in  the  11th  verse,  carry  the  mind 
to  the  same  slate?  But  the  verb  in  ttie  latter  verse,  is  without 
pashta,  and  »h  no  doubt  can  possibly  arise  aa  to  the  time  of  the 
Verb  in  botli  examples,  whicb  is  precisely  the  same  in  each,  the 
accent  on  the  verb  in  the  I7lh  verse,  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  verb.  Again  :  "  That  be  far  from  thee,"  ch.  xliv.  7, 
Mr.  Bellamy  should  have  recollected,  does  not  relate  to  God ;  it 
is  used  by  Joseph's  brethren  in  reference  lo  themselves.  Mr.  B, 
should  also  have  known  that  the  word  n>>n,  (which  is  not  im- 
properly rendered  in  English  idiom  by  "_/«!•  be  it") has  nothing; 
'to  do  with  distance.  The  same  formula,  n^^n  without  pashts, 
occurs  in  vs,  17  ;  consequenlly  without  remote  reference. 

We  entreat  the  patience  of  our  readers  a  Little  longer  while  we 
proceed  lo  shew  the  utter  falsity  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  iU-imuci"^'' 
system,  and  to  demoustrate  his  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  accentuation,  in  Geo-  i.  8,  Kip'l  occurs  without  pashta  ; 
in  vs.  10,  the  same  word  takes  pashta.  In  ch.  ii.  3, 3,  the  verbs 
ITC-r,  Vri,  i^si,  are  all  wilhaut  pashta,  while  the  next  verb  n:iri 
C  2 
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is  marked  witU  paslita.  It  is  <iui(e  clear,  tlmt  tlie  tiroeorUic  foi 
mer  verbs,  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  latter ;  for  the  workii 
creation  was  made  and  completed  before  God  rested  from  I 
work  which  he  had  made;  and  equally  clear  is  the  evidence  of  1  _ 
Bellamy's  egregious  errors,  Ch.  iv.  12,  i3yn  with  pashla,  is-il 
the  future  time  :  so  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  renders  "  ahalt  aemeJti 
Verse  14,  mi:  with  pashta,  has  no  remote  reference;  "Thou  ball 
"  driven  me,"  or  more  accurately,  "  Thou  art  dricing  me  thk  ' 
"  day."  Ch.  xix.  34,  'H3i  with  the  accent  repeated,  "  Go  tkow.'* 
lu  Exod.  XX.  3,  pashta  is  put  on  a  verb  importing  future  time, 
niiTn  wi  "  Thou  slialt  not  make."  These  are  not  rare  iustances 
of  the  use  of  the  accent  pashta,  which  is  perpetually  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  the  least  connexion  of  the  kind 
which  Mr,  Bellamy  has  had  the  temerity  to  say  is  universally  in- 
cluded in  its  use.  His  reveries  on  the  preter  and  pluperfect 
tenses  of  Hebrew  verbs,  (for  they  are  nothinj^  more  than  reveries,} 
would,  in  their  application  to  (he  Bible,  make  strange  work  with 
its  language :  all  time  and  all  propriety  of  idiom  would  be  eon- 
slanlly  violated,  and  every  pnge  would  be  full  of  confusion. 
Every  man  capable  of  reading:  his  Bible,  would  read  Gen.  iii.  13, 
"  And  Jehovah  God  said  to  the  woman,  Why  hast  thou  done 
"  this  ?  And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  deceived  me  and 
"  1  ate."  But  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  brilliant  hypothesis,  be 
is  instructed  to  read  :  "  And  Jehovah  God  had  said  to  the  wo- 
"  man.  Why  hast  thou  done  this  f  And  the  woman  had  said," 
&c.  Instead  of  "  I  will  multiply  thy  sorrows"  (vs.  16),  he  must 
now  read, "  1  had  multiplied  thy  sorrows,"  and  he  must  believe 
that  tlie  puuishment  of  tlieir  transgression  liad  preceded  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  Mr.  Bellamy's  strange  assumptions.  His  audacity,  is,  we 
believe,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  and 
his  pretensions  are  in  the  highest  degree  <lisreputable  to  him. 
Such  boldness  of  assurance  could  be  tolerated  only  in  the  event  of 
his  assertions  being  proved  to  possess  the  most  rigid  accuracy  :  it 
is  unspeakably  disgusting  in  its  present  connexion  with  baseless 
system  and  visionary  hy])othesis.  Under  what  influence  (bis  gen- 
tleman has  prosecuted  bis  Hebrew  studies,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  never  was  the  perdidi  tempus  operose  niAtJ  agendo,  more 
Appropriate  to  any  man,  or  t«  any  employment,  than  to  the  pom- 
pously displayed,  but  vain  and  futile  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Bel- 
amy  respecting  the  tenses  of  Hebrew  verbs.  In  our  next 
Number,  we  purpose  entering  on  the  examination  of  lits  New 
Tratislations, 

(To  be  cuntiauedj 
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Art.  IL  Iceland  ;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island^  during 
the  Years  1814  aiuf  1815.  Containing  Observations  on  the  Natural 
Phenomena,  Histor^r,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Island,  and 
the  Religion,  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  its  Inhabitants. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Appendix.  By  Ebenezer  Henderson, 
Doctor  in  Philosophy,  Member  or  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottenburgh, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  Society  at  ruhnen,  &c.  &c. 
niustrated  with  a  Map  of  Engravings,  ^vo.  2  vols.  p.  850.  Price 
11.  8f.  Edinburgh.  1818. 

^T^HIS  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  narratives  of  travels, 
-^  the  restriction  of  which  to  a  circulation  in  roanascript  among 
the  writer's  friends,  (the  utmost  latitude  rightfully  claimed  by 
mMy  that  have  come  forth  in  ostentatious  form  and  pretension 
through  the  press,)  would  have  been  altogether  unpardonable.  Dr. 
Henderson  has  traversed,  more  extensivdy  than  any  other  British 
traveller,  a  field  which  we  will  confess  to  be  more  captivating  to 
our  imagination,  than  any  other  scene ;  more  so  than  any  fair 
tract  that  may  have  been  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world ; 
more  so  than  the  region  bearing  the  roost  majestic  monuments 
of  imperial  Rome ;  more  than  even  that  on  which  linger  the 
fiune  and  the  exquisite  memoriak  of  Grecian  genius  and  art ; 
and  more  than  those  other  portions  of  the  world  which  display 
the  sublimities  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  piirts  of  the  earth  as  yet  sufficiently  explored,  the 
tropical  regions  of  South  America  are  qualified  to  maintain  the 
proudest  rivalry  with  thb  island  of  the  northern  ocean ;  in  some 
particulars,  as  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention,  greaitly  surpass- 
ing it.  But  tliere,  the  prominent  spectacle  of  many  in  all  his 
basest  and  most  odious  properties,  forms  a  wretched  obtrusion 
on  the  scene,  and  a  great  disturbance  and  depression  of  the 
sublimity  of  i^  eflfect.  In  Iceland,  that  effect  suffers  no  such 
counteraction  and  diminution.  Man  is  there  so  simple,  so  inno- 
oent,  and  so  scanty,  an  accident  to  the  assemblage  of  wonders, 
as  to  be  absorbed  in  the  grand  prevailing  character  of  nature ; 
leaving  it  in  all  the  entireness  of  its  own  attributes  and  influ- 
ence. 

Thus  undeteriorated  by  man,  the  scene  has,  in  a  degree  pro- 
bably surpassing  every  other,  one  perfect,  simple  character,  that 
of  gloomy  and  awful  sublimity.  This  element  presses  on  every 
sense,'  and  every  faculty,  almost  every  where.  The  various 
Conns  apd  inodes  in  which  it  so  presses,  are  in  perfect  and  un- 
equalled harmony.  Indeed,  they  have  such  a  resemblance  and 
•cong^iality  as  might  have  the  effect  of  monotony  in  a  less  strik- 
ing and  commanding  class  of  phenomena.  Whether  in  length 
of  time  the  impression  of  even  such  majestic  phenomena,  might 
net  in  soma  d^groej^ive  place  ^o  j(his  sen^e  of  monotony,  we  can- 
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not  ftresiime  to  judfje; — we  stiould  like  to  hear  our  Author' 
deliberate  opinion  on  such  a  qutsiion  ; — but  it  is  cerlaiu  that  this 
must  ho  the  class  of  objects  with  res]ject  to  which  the  progress 
must,  in  a  coiitem|>lat'ive  aD<l  lofty  npirit,  be  the  slowest  toward 
such  B  fumiliarity  as  should  purtakc  of  iii sensibility. 

With  pcitions  of  leas  austere  taste,  and  who  would  f  really 
prefer,  to  this  ^oomy  and  dreary  combination  of  the  mundane 
elements,  such  a  scenery  as  that,  fur  instance,  wbicli  Claude 
constantly  delighted  to  represent,  we  n;iight  be  unwilling;  to  pro- 
voke a  dispute,  quite  sensible  on  how  many  accounts  prufcrablc  a 
contineut  or  a  world  composed  according  to  those  representa- 
tions, might  he  to  one  formed  in  ihc  dark  and  frowning  character 
of  Iceland.  Nor  can  we  be  unaware  that  the  iraaginaliTe  mind, 
contemplating  at  adistance,  and  at  its  ease,  the  gr-andeur  of  this 
proiince  of  Nature's  kingdom,  keeps  out  of  view,  with  poetic 
deception,  many  circumstances  which,  in  an  actual  residence  «r 
sojourn,  would  press  on  the  enthusiast  so  incommodiously  and 
inevitably  as  often  to  repress  his  tufty  emotions. 

There  is  also  another  deception  iu  this  distant  contemplate 
Iceland  seems  the  very  metropolis  of  the  teneslrial  empire 
Fire.     It  is  almost  covered  with  llie  rffects  of  the  tremendoi 
asfency  of  thnt  element.     Now,  in  dwelling  on  a  vivid  descri 
tion  of  tbose  eRects,  the  imagination  beholds  at  tbe  same  tii 
the  agenc)  that  produced  them.     There  is  described,  perha] 
a  vast  stream  of  lava,  now  still,  and  culd,  and  of  a  deep  broi 
hue.     But  the  mind  does  not  confine  itself  to  that  image 
imagines  this  lava  iu  its  primary  state  and  action  of  a  fiery  i 
rent,  and  seems  also  to  feel  the  trembhng  of  the  earth,  to  bi 
the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  volcano,  and  to  see  the  black  hem 
phere,  with  its  partial  direful  illumination  of  flames  and  ligl 
nings.    And  as  a  very  large  pro|)ortion  of  the  whole  regioni 
overspread   with  these  streams,  tbe  imagination  thus  combini 
the  agency  with  Ibe  monuments  of  that  agency,  and  thus  iti 
t'nflamcd  and  sublimed,  has  Ibe  whole  scene  presented  to  its  view 
under  an  aspect  of  perpetual  conflasration  and  terrible  magni- 
ticencp, — an  aspect  so  immensely  didcrent  from  the  acUial  state 
of  tbe  island,  in  which  during  perhaps  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  not  one  of  its  many  voleanos  is  beheld  in  that  temporary 
activity  which  has  given   it  permanently  a  character  so  muf^ 
more  striking  than  that  of  other  mountains. 

If  asked  whether,  tbercfore,  in  case  of  an  actual  residence  or 
visit  in  Iceland,  we  should  regret  that  it  did  not  correspond  t» 
tbe  sublime  vision  in  our  iniaginalion,  by  the  most  tremendous 
phenomena  of  fire  all  around  us,  to  tbe  consternation  and  de- 
ftniction  of  the  inliabilants,— we  should  of  course  answer  in  the 
negative;  but  it  would  not  be  the  less  true  that,  in  the  inaction 
of  that  fonaidsble  element,  the  real  scene  would  want  the  attiir 
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Imte  nliicli  bad  given  to  the  visionary  one  tlic  most  irresistibl* 
|)otency  over  the  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  the  actual  and  permanent  character  of  that  mar- 
•  Tellous  tract,  in  what  is  exhibited  of  the  present  a^ncy  of  the 
dements,  and  in  the  anful  traces  of  the  former  miracles  of  that 
agency,  on  wbicli,  while  prexented  to  the  eye,  the  ioiaginatiou 
'may  dwell  retrospectively,  wilt  have  beyond  all  comparison  a 
iini^tier  powerontlic  contemplative  spectator's  mind,  than  any 
mossifale  magnificpnce  and  aggravation  uf  tbeimagery  he  can  fonii 
{from  description  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  introduces  in  that 
'imagery,  as  if  they  were  permanent,  those  stupendous  pheno- 
itneua  which  in  the  real  scene  are  of  rare  occurrence.  And  wbo- 
iever  has  somewhat  extensively  surveyed  ihb  tract,  with  the  in< 
'terest  it  claims  to  excite,  and  whicli  it  did  excite  in  the  Author 
<of  the  present  volumes,  carries  in  bis  mind  an  assejnblage  of 
^images  nud  sentiments  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  which  he 
1»ay  be  destined  to  behold,  will  supply  images  and  sentiments  de- 
vcrviug  or  able  to  supplant  or  echpse.  8usce|)lible  as  Dr.  H. 
n>ill  be  to  the  impression  of  every  thing  beautiful  or  sublime  in 
!lhe  sublunary  works  of  the  Almighty,  in  whatever  remote  re- 
gion be  is  expecting  to  traverse,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
general  purpose  that  directed  him  to  Iceland,  he  aulicipates,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  to  latest  life  the  grand  spectacli:s  of  thai 
Vegion  will  maintain  a  commanding  prominence  or  bis  wide  in- 
i|ell««;tual  landscape,  formed  of  all  that  his  memory  shall  retain 
>of  the  most  striking  views  of  Nature  which  he  shall  have  bi;- 
held. 

ll  is  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  that  Dr,  II. 's  mission 
io  that  island,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Sooicly,  or  rather 
pf  the  Bible  itself.  He  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent 
M  ibe  wants  and  wishtis  of  its  inhabitants  (and  happily  he  found 
ueir  wants  and  their  wishes  to  be  the  same)  relative  to  the  new 
Eflition  uf  the  Bible  in  their  language.  This  he  soon  <li«co- 
[rered  iin practicable  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  an  actual  vl^it 
0  nearly  all  the  inhabited  districts.  His  undertaking  therefor* 
Iras  no  less  than  that  of  making  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
lland,  diverting,  at  some  paints,  considerably  inland.  This  ex- 
pnsive  lour  was  very  laborious,  and  in  several  of  its  stages  ex- 
remely  perilous.  He  nevertheless  maintained  an  animated  ton* 
f  ipirit ;  he  had  tlie  consciousness  of  being  intent  on  the  ser^ 
|ce  uf  the  best  possible  cause  j  he  had  a  firm  confidence  in  the 
'uardianship  of  Providence ;  he  met  with  very  much  to  gratify 
'a  his  reception  among  the  people,  and  especially  in  their 
il  disposition  relative  to  his  main  oliject ;  and  then,  gra- 
r  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the  account,  he  had,  in  long 
I  Utoae  BtT»nge  and  eolemu  aspccta  of  mutter  wbicb . 
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niresteil  him  often  witli  an  awful  signifrcancc  of  ll 
MJn<l. 

EmbarkiDi^  on  the  6tli  of  June,  1814,  at  Copenhagen,  uoi 
ttie  lieneiit  of  tbejnost  ftinidly  and  pvovident  atteations  of  i 
Danish  proprietor  of  the  vesHel,  and  iiis  brother.  Captain  Pa^ 
traeu?,  he  obtained  the  first  sight  of  Iceland  on  the  evening  of 
tiie  ISlh  of  July,  and  after  a  tedious  voj-acre,  arrived  on  ihe  IftUi 
at  Reykiavik.  In  advancing  up  the  Faxe  Fiord,  he  was  de- 
lighted anil  elated  in  tlie  view  of  some  of  those  com  man  dins 
features  of  nature,  of  whidi  he  was  destined  to  behold  so  grand 
a  succession.  While  certain  of  being  welcomed  by  the  people, 
he  felt  as  if  welcomed  alito  by  the  silent  hut  noble  material  forms 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  port, 

'Tlicirlofty  height,  the  beautiful  girdle  oF  silver  clnuds  that 
rounded  them  considerably  belo«^  the  lop,  the  magnificent  appt 
ance  uf  the  itummit  above,  ond  the  solemn  gloom  which  covered 
interior  regiom  :-~ail  conspirsd  to  impress  the  mind  wii 
aild  adtniring  ideas  of  thiit  Power  who  laid  the  loundationa  of 
earth,  and  at  wiioee  wrath  the  raountaiiis  tremble  and  shake. 

'  The  tir*t  act  of  kindness  shewn  us  by  the  n^itivcs,  was  thcitr 
mounting  us  on  their  shoulders,  and  carrying  us  ashore  from  the  boat. 
On  landing  we  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chddren» 
who  6l]ed  the  air  widi  the  exclamations,  "  Peace,  come  in  pei 
''  the  Lord  bless  you,  &c."  ' 

The  first  essay  of  travelling  was  made  a  day  or  two  al 
wards,  in  a  ride,  to  visit,  at  Garde,  '  the  Rev.  JMarcus  Mi 
*  nussOD,  the  archdeacon  of  Iceland.' 
:  *  ]n  our  way  we  felt  in  with  the  first  e&ects  I  had  seen  of  subl 
raneous  fire — 8  tract  df  lava,  rugged  and  wild,  which  at  first 
threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  our  journey.  To  whatever  side  we  turnei 
nothing  presenteil  iwelt'  to  our  view  but  tlie  dismal  ri 
tain^,  which  have  been  bo  completely  convulsed  by  the  contention  of 
the  elements  beaeath,  that,  after  having  emitted  immense  quantities 
of  lava,  their  foundations  have  given  way,  and  the  whole  structure 
has  fallen  in,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the  more  fusible  parts  were 
entirely  calcined.  Large  masses  of  rock,  which  one  would  scarcely 
suppose  had  been  effected  by  fire,  lie  iiUeriningied  witli  the  h 
wliich  has  burned  wiUi  the  most  dreadful  violence.' 
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It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  fownd  he  was  too  late  Jn 
season  for  seizing  an  important  advantage  for  the  protuotioo 
his  object. 

'  Had  I  come  a  month  sooner,  I  sliould  have  arrived  in  the  very 
middle  of  wh.it  is  called  the  HandtUiid,  or  period  of  traffic,  when 
several  hundreds  of  the  inti.iliitanls  repair  to  this  place  from  all  quECT' 
ters  of  ihe  Island,  and  barter  their  home  productions  for  foreign 
commodities,  and  articles  of  necessary  use  for  the  winter.  They  had 
all  now  retctrhed  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  there 
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way  of  acquainting  them  with  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments that  had  arrived^  except  by  sending  an  express  to  the  different 
comers,  or  travelling  myself  around  the  coast.  The  latter  mode  I 
preferred,  on  various  accounts,  as  1  should  thereby  have  •  it  in  my 
power  to  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view ;  leave  copies  as  specimens  on  passing  along ;  visit  tlie 
different  sea-ports  to  which  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  for- 
warded from  Copenhagen,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  merchants  ana  others  for  their  circulation  m  the  vicinity  ; 
and  specially  as  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  on  my  conversation  with  such  of  the  clergy  as  should  faU  in 
my  ws^,  I  might  be  the  humble  instrument  of  stirring  them  up 
to  greater  diligence  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  by  informing 
them  of  the  present  appearances  with  respect  to  religion  abroad,  the 
lively  interest  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  take  in  its  dif- 
fusion^ and  the  energetic  and  successful  means  employed  by  them  tor 
that  purpose.' 

The  plan  determined  on  was, '  to  proceed  directly  across  the 
^  desert  and  uninhabited  tract  in  the  interior,  to  the  northern  parts 
^  of  the  island,  and  then  pursue  the  route  along  the  coast.'  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  horises  were  immediately  purchased,  at  a 
Tory  small  cost^  compared  with  English  prices  ;  and  on  the  26lh 
of  July,  onr  Author  set  off,  with  the  valuable  advaotnc^e  of 
Accompanying  Captain  Von  Scheel,  one  of  the  Danish  otfacers 
employed  in  surveying  the  coast,  who  was  making  this  journey 
to  join  his  family  at  a  northern  station,  and  was  qualified  to  cona- 
■municate  much  useful  information. 

It  must  be  in  an  extremely  cursory  way  that  we  note  a  very 
few  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  and  appeararvces,  occur- 
ring in  so  crowded  a  series  throu(^  almost  every  stage  of  the 
long  progress,  as  to  place  this  work  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
for  novelty  and  intereiBt,  of  the  multitude  of  recent  books  of 
travels. 

The  journey  across  the  island,  in  a  north  east  direction,  from 
Reykiavik  to  the  factory  of  Akur-^eyri,  on  the  inlet  of  the  nor- 
tbe|*ii  ooeao,  named  Eyafiord,  employed  about  ten  days  ;  during 
vfhieb,  ibe  demands  on  the  faculties  concerned  in  the  emotions  of 
«arprise,  admiration,  astonishment,  were  somewhat  more  than 
^nou^lbr  any  temperately  regulated  mind  of  mortal  man.  The 
formidable  descent,  as  by  a  rugged  and  natural  staircase,  through 
the  chasm  of  Almannagt&,  <  whore  the  solid  masses  of 
^  burnt  rock  have  been  disrupted,  so  as  to  form  a  fissure,  or 
^  S^^P*  ^^^  l^s  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  in  many 
*  places  nearly  of  the  same  width,  and  about  three  miles  in 
^  leogth,^ — was  the  avenue  to  the  plain  of  Thingvalla.  Here  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  island  was  held  for  arly  nine 
centuries,  ending  at  the  year  1800,  when  the  d^  iralc  at- 
sions  which  the  vicinity  had  suffered  from  ear  ^ 
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made  a  pretext  for  its  rnnoTol  fo  Re^kiavik,  where  it  »  now 
heM.  *  Previously  to  the  year  1690,  it  was  held  in  the  open  Mr, 

*  carrounilcd  by  a  scenery  the  wildest  and  most  liorrific  of  uy 

•  in  nature  and  anriilly  ralcnlated  to  add  to  the  terror*  of  Jus- 
Y*  lice.'  Sevinl  narrow,  and  in  some  parts  unfathomabie  cbasm*, 
K%ere  sfacvii  to  (lie  travellers,  and  across  one,  of  wUidi  the 
I  depth  and  width  are  not  mentioned,  they  were  obli^d  to  JMM, 
k  oa  a  *  natural  bridge,  consisting  of  a  lliin  crust  of  lara,  little 
P'*n)ore  tlian  two  feet  in  breadth.'  A  bait  at  a  cottage  on  the 
I  margin  of  Uie  Thiiigvalh  l<uke,  ^ves occasion  for  aminutewid 
[  curious  description  of  tlie  modes  and  terms  of  snlutation,  [bear- 
[-  in^  a  slron;*  resetnblnnce  to  the  oriental,  as  described  in  the  Old 

Testament,)  at  the  meeting  and  the  parting  with  an  Iceland  fa- 
I  mily. 

I       Several  jets  of  boiling  water,  of  a  strongly  sulphureous  qua- 

I  lity,  nith   their  volumes  of  steam,  which  would  be  extremely 

Mneniarkabic  objects  in  any  ordinary  tract  of  the  world,  were  but 

kicomparativcly  insignificant  precursors  to  those  sublime  pbeno- 

k  Viena,  the  Geysers,  which  have  acquired,  by  means  of  a  number 

of  works  on  Iceland,  (especially  the  recent  ones  of  Mr.  Hooker 

^  'Uid  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,}  a  distinguished  place  in  the  imagination 

l-'of  the  persons  whose  minds  have  been  taken  |>osses5ion  of  by  a 

t  aelect  assemblage  of  the  must  maguilicent  images  of  this  world's 

wonders: — imagesof  the  most  stupendous  cataracts,  and  caverns, 

•nd  glaciers,  and  volcanos,  images  which  haunt  tbem,  which  ex- 

T  cite  sonielimes  their  envy  of  the  favoured  adventurers  who  have 

lieheld  the  realities,  and  which  unfortunately  tend  to  flatten  the 

'  eflect  of  the  otherwise  striking  realities  which  they  may  them- 

l  wives  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding. 

►       The  Traveller  saw  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  in  his  ap- 
proach,  an  eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser,*  and  was  drawn  od 
wilh  impetuous  emotiun  towards  the  scene  of  so  miglity  and 
b  mysterious  an  agency. 

'  Ascending  the  lampart  we  lind  the  spacious  basin  at  our  feet' 
ire  than  half  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  hot  crystalline  water, 
rwhich  was  but  juBt  moved  by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occasioned  by  tb« 
f  escape  of  steam  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  centre.  This 
pipe  I  ascertained  by  admeasurement  to  be  seventy-eight  feet  in  per- 
k  pendicular  depth  ;  ila  diameter  it  in  general  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  but 
F  pear  the  mouth  it  gradually  widenE,  and  opens  almost  imperceptibly 
■  into  tlic  basin,  the  inside  of  which  exJiibits  a  whitish  surfiicc,  consitt- 
r  ing  of  a  siliceoua  incrustation,  which  has  beeu  rendered  almost  pci- 
L  fectly  smooth  by  the  inccsBant  action  of  tlie  boiling  wat^r.' 


•  '  The  very  appropriate  term  Geyser,'  says  Dr.  H.  '  is  derived 
'  from  the  Icefandic  gf^sa,  "  to  rage,  burst  forth  witli  vehemenci 
'and  impetuosity." ' 
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The  whole  declivHy  od  the  outside  of  the  baok  or  mound 
htch  encircles  the  basin,  is  described  as  covered  with  ^  a  beau- 
tiful siliceous  effloresence,  rising  in  small  granulated  clusters, 
which  bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  cau- 
liflowers, and,  while  wet,  are  of  so  extremely  delicate  a  contex- 
ture, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  remove  them  in  a  perfect 
state/  After  a  comparative  quiet  of  a  number  of  hours,  the 
Lpecting  observer's  fortitude  (we  have  doubt  of  the  correctness 
'  this  word)  was  summoned  by  unequivocal  intimations. 

*  I  heard  reports  which  were  both  louder  and  more  numerous  than 
le  preceding,  and  exactly  resembled  the  distant  discharge  of  a  park 
'  artillery.  Concluding  from  these  circumstances  that  the  long  ex« 
»cted  wonders  were  about  to  commence,  I  ran  to  the  mound,  which 
look  violently  under  my  feet,  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  into 
te  basin,  when  the  fountain  exploded,  and  instantly  compelled  me  to 
(tire  to  a  respectful  distance  on  the  windward  side.  The  water 
ished  up  out  of  the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity,  and  was  projected  by 
regular  jets  into  the  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  immense  volumes  of 
cam,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  hid  the  column  from  the  view* 
'he  nrst  four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
r  twenty  feet  in  height ;  these  were  followed  by  one  about  fifty  feet, 
hich  was  succeeded^  by  one  considerably  lower ;  after  which  came 
le  last,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splendour,  which  rose  at  least  to 
le  height  of  seventy  feet.  The  larse  stones  which  we  had  previously 
irown  into  the  pipe  were  ejaculated  to  a  great  height,  especially  one, 
^hich  was  thrown  much  higher  than  the  water.'  *  The  great  body  of 
be  column  (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter)  rose  perpendicularly,  but 
ras  divided  into  a  number  of  the  most  superb  curvated  ramifications ; 
nd  several  smaller  sproutings  were  severed  from  it,  and  projected  in 
blique  directions,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the  spectator,  who  is  apt 
3  get  scalded,  ere  he  is  aware,  by  the  falling  jet.' 

After  the  cessation,  he  descended  into  the  basin,  and  found  the 
irator  to  be  183®  of  Fahrenheit,  *  a  temperature,'  he  says,  '  of 
more  than  twenty  decrees  less  than  at  any  period  while  the  basiti 
was  filling  (previously  Co  the  explosion),  and  occasioned,  1  sup- 
pose, by  the  cooling  of  the  water  during  its  projection  into  the 
air.  ' 

At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  forty  yards  to  the  south  of 
bis  grand  fountain,  is  that  which  has  been  denominated  the 
Vew  Geyae^j  the  rival  action  of  wbidi  our  Author  was  awaked 
he  nextmorbing  to  behold. 

/  It  is  scarcelv  possible,  however,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy 
md  iprandeur  of  the  scene  which  caught  my  eye  on  drawing  aside  the 
urtain  of  my  tent.  From  an  orifice  nine  feet  in  diameter,  which  lay 
ttrectly  before  me,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  a  column 
»f  water,  accompanied  with  prodigious  volumes  of  steam,  was  erupted 
rith  inconceivable  force,  and  a  tremendously  roaring  noise,  to  varied 
leightsi  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  threatened  to  darken  the  ho« 
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rizon,  though  bn'glitly  Ulumined  by  the  looroiDg  sun.  During  the 
\  first  quarter  of  an  hour  I  found  it  impostible  to  move  from  my  knees, 
I  on  which  I  had  raised  myeelf,  but  poured  out  my  soul  in  Boleuin  adora- 
I     tion  to  the  Almighty  Author  of  nature.' 

'  The  je(s  of  water  haviog  subsided,  tlieir  place  was  occupied 

by  spray  and  steam,  which,  having  free  room  lo   play,  ru&lied 
with  a  deafening  roar  to  a  height  little  inferior  to  that   of  Uie 
)   water.    The  largest  stones  that  could  be  found,  being  thrown  in- 
to the  orihce,  they  were  instantly  projected  to   a   prodigious 
I   heiglit ;  '  and  some  of  them  (hut  were  cast  up  more  perpendicu- 
!    *  larly  than  the  otliers,  remained  for  four  or  Ave  roiuutes  within 

*  the  influence  of  tlie  steam,  being  successively  ejected  and  fulling 
'  again  in  a  very  ainusing  manner.'  The  Author  adds:  'While 
'  1  kept  my  statinn  on   the  same  side  with  the  sun,  n  most  bril- 

*  liant  circular  bow,  of  a  large  size,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
[  *  side  of  the  fountain  ;  and,  on  changing  sides,  having  the  foua- 
B  ^  tain  between  me  and  the  sun,  I  discovered  another,  if  possible, 
B  *  ^till  more  beautiful,  but  so  small  as  only  to  cirrle  my  head. 
r  *  Their  lines  entirely  resembled  those  of  the  common  rainbow.' 
Wl  The  crat£r  of  this  Geyser,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty- 
V-ibur  deep,  does  not  descend  so  perpendicularly  as  Ihat  of  the 
Viother,  is  not  regularly  circular,  and  does  not  widen  into  a  basin 

■  .  at  the  top.     It  is  denominated  the  iVete  Geyser  for  the  good  rea- 

■  .4on  that  the  commencement  of  it:*  action,  on  any  great  scale, 
It^os  as  late  as  the  year  1789.  A  dreadful  earthtjuake  in  that 
l^^ear,  imposed  perpetual  iieace  on  attoiker  magnificent  agent  of 
I    tbo  same  order,  a1  a  small  distance,  where  its  cavity  is  still  seen.  , 

■  'Sut  the  mighty  power  of  the  subterraneous  fire  was  not  to  he  de- 
I  frauded  or  beguiled  ;  and  wilhin  the  same  year  began  the  grand 
W  operations  of  this  New  Geyser,  which  assumed,  with  the  honours 
Bt'Which   the  other  bad   snrrendered,    its    denomination   also  of 

WF  a  succession  of  these  brilliant  eruptions ;  took  place  during  the 
^Ttime  the  travellers  k>'pt  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity.  Inoie, 
^fof  the  grrater  fountii'm,  some  of  the  jets  were  judged  to  ssoesd 
^M  hundred  feet,  and  tlie  period  of  action  was  more  than  eight 
Bbinutes,  which,  however,  is  a  duration  much  shorter  tbaa  that 
^nf  the  explosions  of  the  New  Geyser.  The  most  majestic  cxbi- 
^Klti on  awaited  the  moniingof  their  departure,  when  both  ttieee 
.MP'Tallclcd  fountains  were  in  action  at  once. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Author  again  pitched  his  tent  for 
two  days  beside  them,  and  saw  the  column  of  the  Great  Geyser 
^80  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feel.  It  was  an  exceedingly  remarkable 
.circumstance  of  this  latter  visit,  that,  by  an  ex|>erin]ent  mule  in 
tiie  first  instance  unthinkingly,  he  found  it  possible  Id  provoke 
.the  New  Geyser  to  a  premature  repetition  of  its  thnndering  ex- 
plosion, and  with  such  an  augmentation  of  its  fury  as  to  throw 
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tlfe  botlifig  dement  to  nearly  double  the  most  usual  elevation  of 
the  colufun.  Certainly,  it  were  desirable  there  had  been  time  to 
revihf  so  strange  a  prineiple  of  its  agency  by  a  greater  number  of 
experimenls  ;  but  the  fact,  taken  only  to  the  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence aflbrded  to  Dr.  Henderson,  gives  a  strong  presumption  of 
such  a  law  of  o^rdtion  as  adds  darker  mystery  to  the  snbterrn- 
neotf^  eeonoftiy.    t¥e  will  give  otir  Author's  own  relation. 

*  l*hl^  itiomiiig  after  my  arrival  I  vns  awakened  by  its  explosion 
about  tr^n^  drinute^  past  roor  o'clock ;  and  hastening  to  the  colter, 
Itood  nearly  half  an  Hour  contemplating  its  jet,  and  the  steady  and 
uninterrupted  emission  of  the  column  of  spray  which  followed^  and 
which  was  projected  at  least  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  After  this, 
it  gradually  sunk  into  die  pipe,  as  it  had  done  the  year  before,  and  I 
dia  not  expect  to  see  another  eruption  till  the  following  morning 
However,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  great  quantity 
of  the  largest  stones  that  could  be  found  about  the  place  had  been 
thrown  into  the  spring,  1  observed  it  begin  to  roar  with  more  violence 
thain  usual ;  and,  approaching  the  brink  of  the  crater,  I  had  scarcely 
tkoe  to  look  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  greatly  agi- 
tated, when  the  eruption  commenced,  and  the  boiling  water  rushed 
up  in  a  moment,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face,  and  continued  its 
course  with  inconceivable  velocity  into  the  atmosphere.  Having 
made  a  speedy  retreat,  I  now  took  my  station  on  the  windward  side, 
and  was  astonished  to  observe  the  elevation  of  the  jets,  some  of  them 
risitig  higher  thaO  ttoo  hundred  J^et ;  many  of  die  nagments  of  stones 
were  thrown^nch  higher,  and  some  of  considerable  size  were  raised 
to  an  invisiUe  height.  For  some  time  every  succeeding  jet  seemed 
to  surpaiBS  the  preeedii^,  till,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  subterra- 
neous caverns  being  spent,  they  gave  place  to'the  column  of  steam» 
which  continued  to  rush  up  with  a  deafening  roar  for  nearly  an 
lumr. 

'  The  periodical  evacuation  of  Strockr  having  been  denmged  hf 
this  violent  experiment,  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a  firesh  eruption 
appeared  the  following  morning.  As  I  wished,  however,  to  see  it 
play  once  more  before  I  bade  an  everlasting  adjeu  to  these  wonders 
of  nature,  and,  especially,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
my  supposed  discovery,  I  got  my  servant  to  assist  me,  about  eight 
o'clock,  in  casting  all  the  loose  stones  we  could  find  into  the  spnng. 
We  had  not  ceased  five  minutes  when  the  wished  for  phenomena  re- 
commenced, and  the  jets  were  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to 
what  they  had  gained  the  preceding  evening.' 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  experiments  would  have  been  more 
decisive,  if  the  intervals  had  been  shorter  between  the  throwing 
in  of  the  stoned  and  the  preceding  eruptions'. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  these  two  magnificent  fountains,  seems 
perforated  with  boiling  springy,  several  of  which  have  their  iflii* 
tative  and  beautiful  eruptions,  and  would  be  admired  obfects  but 
for  the  transcendent  supremacy  of  the  chiefs. 

At  Holum,  the  last  inhabited  station  in  the  advance  Upon  tho 
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gtooray  central  desert.  Dr.  H.  hud  (lie  difTcrent  gratiiicBtioD  dH 
witnessing  tiie  delight  and  gratitude  excited  in  an  exccedinggB 
poor  family,  by  the  nelcome  novelty  of  a  co|>y  of  Lbo  Nevr  Tenfl 
lament  given  to  the  children,  iltt  was  especially  struck  widfl 
the  intelligence  and  interest  with  which  it  was  read  by  one  ^| 
them,  ag^rl;  and  he  was  still  more  delighted  nhen,  on  visitia^f 
the  place  the  foUoning  year,  he  found  she  had  made  such  exoe^| 
lent  use  af  the  acquisition,  during  the  winter,  that  'there  iv^| 

*  not  a  passage  to  which  he  made  the  most  iudirect  vUusio^B 

*  whicli  she  did  not  (piote  with  the  same  fadiily  and  accaracf  tjH 

*  if  she  had  read  tt  from  the  book.'  ^| 

(To  be  emiimietl.)  fl 

Art.  111.  A  TrealUe  an  the  Law  and  the  GvspcL  By  John  CpJB 
qulioun,  U.U.  Minister  of  the  Goipdi  Leitfi.  l2tno.  pp.  3^^| 
Edinburgh  :    1S16.  S 

fl^HE  time  is  gone  by  in  which  writingt>  like  those  of  OkM 
*-  Colquhoun,  would  be  sure  to  obtain  ail  the  consideratioiH 
Iliey  deserve;  not  but  what  they  will  yet  prove  highly  atrf  j 
L-eptable,  and  we  duiibt  not,  very  profitable  to  many  readers. 

Good  and  useful  books   may  be   divided  into  two  classes  ; 
namely,   those  which  being  written  under  tiic    guidance  of  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Uie 
times,  are  addressed,  immediately,  to  the  popular  mind,  sucb  as 
it  is  to  day  ;  and  those  in  wlilch  the  writer,  possessing  that  in- 
tellectual vigour   which   repels   internal   influences,    produces 
aimply  a  transcript   of  hir  own  mind,  upon  the  subject  bo 
adopts.     Works  of  the  latter  class,  belong  to  no  time,  but  to  all 
age«.     They  are  truly  the  property  of  tliat  small  number  of 
persons  who  really  tliink.      Thoy  cull  their  readers  scantUyjB 
from  the  miUions  of  muny  centuries.     Their  influence  upon  th 
mass  of  mankind,  is  indirect  and  reflective;  and  so  far  as  t' 
obtain  a  contemporaneous  celebrity,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
lower,  or  extrinsic  excellence.     Beside  these  two  classes,  t 
appears,  from  time  to  time,  a  straggler,  which  seems  to  I 
dropped  behind  the  march   of  lis  predecessors.      The  book  i 
perhaps  good,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  printed  a  full  hundn 
years  ago.     If  honever,  it  be  not  of  the  rank  that  will  commas 
attention  at  any  period,     its  merits  may  at  le.ost  be  such  i 
might  well  apologize  for  a  superannuated  manner.     Itwou' 
indeed,  be  a  hopeful  circumtitance,  if  this  green  and  hasty  a 
widiout  being  frlglited  by  the   ruff  and  the  beard,  would  su 
itself  to  be  schooled  down  into  a  little  more  of  the  carefuliu 
and  laburiousness,  and  seriousness,  which  distinguished  t 
that  are  passed.     The  wish  that- something  of  this  sort  m 
lake  place,  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  books 
the  one  uow  before  us ;    especially  when  they  are  accompantedl 
is  in   the  present  instance,  by  the  sanction  derived  from  th«  j 
eminent  worth  and  piely  of  the  write(. 
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.  Colquhoun  liandW  Tbeolugy  in  tlie  manner  nbicli 
le  general  at  llie  lime  of  llie  Reformation,  and  wliicli 
tng  since  ceased  to  be  popular.  It  resulted  ituoicdiately 
that  great  maxim,  or  rather  motto,  of  those  ivbo  intro- 
I  Christianity  a  second  time  (o  tbe  world  :  "  To  tbe  Law. 
I  to  the  testimony."  It  may  be  desigmited  as  tbe  Jbrenino 
It  is  apt  lo  he  more  occupied  with  terms  than  witli 
■,  and  is  ualnrally  produced  when  general  attention 
]y  reverts  to  tbe  iiense  and  authority  uf  an  acknowledgad 
|.  This  style  neither  rises  among  pbilosophtcal  gene- 
e,  nor  digresses  into  the  regions  of  sentiment  and  inia- 
bn.  It  is  a  species  of  writing,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
,  which  taxes  the  attentton  of  the  reader ;  and  this  is  a 
of  tax  which  will  never  be  readily  submitted  lo,  but  ia  ■ 
le  distinguished  for  laborious  intellectual  habits.  8ucb  ia 
inly  not  the  character  of  the  present  day  ;  and  to  Jix  tha 
itiun,  is,  perhaps,  now,  generally  felt  to  be  the  most  dif-' 
and  painful  of  all  the  etforts  of  the  mind. 
'.  Colquboun's  metbod  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the 
T,  is  as  little  in  vogue  as  his  manner  of  treating  Theology, 
dopts,  to  a  great  exteul.  the  plan  of  a  logical  completeness 
rangement.  For  that  virtual,  and  actual  repetition  of  the 
thoughts,  which  is  the  inevitable  fault,  if  it  be  a  fauitt 
t  attenuating  plan,  Dr.  C.  apologizes,  by  saying,  that 
"hough  to  some  readers,  there  may  appear,  in  several  j>a3sages 
e  foiiovring  work,  a  redundance  of  words,  and  too  frequent  tl 
rence  of  the  leading  gentiments,  and  even  of  the  same  modes  of 
Btion;  yet,  the  Author  cannot  but  hope  that,  to  others,  these 
D  some  degree,  serve  to  render  his  meaning  tbe  more  obvious 
le  terminate.' 

>e  contents  of  the  volume  are  arranged  under  twelve 
■al  heads,  in  which  are  considered,  The  Law  of  God  in 
tl ;  The  Law  of  God  as  promulgated  to  the  Israelites 
Mount  Sinai ;  The  properties  of  the  Moral  Law ;  Tha 
for  understanding  rightly  the  Ten  Commaodments;  Tha 
el  of  Christ ;  The  uses  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  of  dta 
in  its  subservience  to  the  Gospel ;  The  difference  between 
^w,  and  the  Gospel,  The  agreement  between  them  ;  Thif 
Ushment  of  tbe  Law  by  the  Gosi>el,  or,  the  subservience 
B  Gospel  to  the  authority  and  honour  of  the  Law;  Thii 
ter's  privilege  of  being  dead  to  the  Law,  as  a  Covenant  of 
U,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  The  great 
Ittions  UHiler  which  every  believer  lies,  to  perform  even 
)t  obedience  to  the  Law  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and,  lastly,  The 
e,  necessity,  and  desert  of  good  works, 
very  extensive,  comprehensive,  and  well  digested  know' 
W  tte  awiptureg.  ig  exhibited  in  tbe  illustmlion  of  JhtM ' . 
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topics  ;  and  this  knonli^tlgo  is  uniformly  brauglit  to  i*ear  upon 
die  experience  and  practice  of  tlie  Christian.  If  wb  have  Baid 
I  R  word  that  may  seem  likcJy  to  obstruct  the  circuliition  of  ibi^ 
I  Tolume,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  can  in  no  way  so  efTeclualty 
I  fto  Dr  Col<iuhoun  justice,  its  by  allowing  bim  to  epeak  for 
[  hiuiscir.  We  scWt  two  or  three  passugcs,  wliich  are  tlie  most 
I  «asily  broken  off  from  tbe  connexion  in  which  (hey  iriand. 
[  '  In  speaking  of  the  Law  in  the  hand  of  Christ  the  Mediator, 
r  tfs  a  rule  of  lite  to  believers,  It  is  remarked,  that 
I  'To  the  law  as  a  rule  in  the  hand  ofCbrist,  belong  also  a  threatening 
I  of  paternal  chaitisemtnts.  In  order  to  deter  believers  from  disobe* 
L  dience,  as  well  as  to  promote  in  ihem  the  mortilication  of  Bin,  the 
I  'Lord  tiireatcns  tliat,  although  he  will  not  cost  them  into  hell  for 
I  their  sins,  yet  be  will  permit  bell,  as  it  were,  to  enter  their  con- 
I  leienceB;  that  he  will  visit  tliem  with  a  series  of  outward  afflictions  ; 
I  lli&t  be  will  deprive  them  of  that  Eensible  communion  with  bim, 
I -which  they  sometime  enjoyed;  end  that  he  will  afflict  them  with 
I  bitterness  instead  of  sweetness,  and  with  terror  instead  of  comfort. 
I  These  chastisements  are,  to  a  believer,  no  less  awful,  and  much 
I  more  forcible,  restraints  from  sin,  than  even  the  prospect  of  vin- 
I  dictive  wratli  would  ho.  A  filial  fear  of  them,  will  do  more  to 
I  influence  him  to  the  practice  of  hohness,  than  ail  the  slavish  fears 
m  if  hell  can  do.  A  fenr,  lest  be  should  be  deprived  of  that  sweetoeN 
I  Bf  communion  with  God,  with  which  he  is  favoured,  will  con- 
tr  strain  him  to  say  to  his  lusts,  as  the  fig-tree  in  Jo tham'i  parable 
P*"  Should  1  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be 
^'Dromotcd  over  you?"  "Shall  I  leave  the  spiritual  delight  which 
I  I  bad,  in  the  communion  with  n)^  God  and  Saviour,  and  hare 
L'ftllowshin  with  you  i"  Or,  if,  for  his  iniq—' 
L  tlie  dreadful  frowns  of  his  heavenly  Fatht  . 
l  comfort  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  and  of  which  he  ia  now  deprived) 
P  will  make  him  say,  "  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband;  fiw 
I  ften  was  it  better  with  me  than  now."  '  p.  4*. 

■  Nothing  can  he  more  important,  at  once  (o  tlie  comfort,  vbA 
W  ^he  fruitfulness  of  the  Christian  life,  than  a  clear  discernmeDt  oC 
I  >ihe difference  belween  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

L  '  If  an  exercised  and  ditquieUd  Christian,  do  not  distinctly  know 
^'  die  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  he  cannot  attain  to 

■  iolid  tranquillity,  or  established  comfort  of  soul.  He  will  alwaj  ' 
BtSn  danger  of  building  bis  hope  and  comfort,  partly,  if 
R  i^ipon  his  own  graces  and  performances,  instead  of  grounding  thraa 
f.wnoUy,  on  the  surety -righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  so,  he 
I  Bhall  be  perpetually  disquieted  by  anxious  and  desponding  ffesr. 
C'for  since  tbe  law  knows  nothing  of  pardon  of  sin,  the  transgressiont 

which  he  is  daily  committing,  will  he  greater  grounds  of  fear  to  him, 
tb«n  his  graces  and  performances  can  be,  of  hope.  The  spirit  of  a 
depressed  Christian,  cannot  be  raised  to  solid  consolation  ;  but  by 
being  able  so  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  tbe  gospel,  as  to 
rely  only,  and  with  settled  confidence,  ou  tbe  spotless  rigbteoutpeia 


rays  be 
wholly, 
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of  jthe  second  Aiam,  presented  to  him  in  the  gospel,  for  all  his  title 
**  to  the  justification  of  life.'"  pp.  158,  9. 

Dr.  Colquhoon  makes  frequent  appeals  to  the  consciendes  of 
those  who  are  livinf^  under  the  infatuation  vhich  persuades 
them  to  rest  their  hopes  upon  an  already  yiolated  coTenant. 

*  Hoir  inexpressihiy  miserable  are  they,  who  are  alive  to  the  law 
as  a  corenant  of  works !  They  may  *'  have  a  name  to  live,  but 
they  are  dead**  They  are  dead  to  God ;  to  the  favour,  the  image, 
the  service^  and  the  enjoyment  of  God.  They  are  legally  dead ;  for 
they  are  under  the  tremendous  curse  of  the  violated  law,  and  are 
liable,  every  momentf  to  the  intolerable  and  eternal  wraUi  of  Al- 
mighty Godi  They  are  morally  dead  likewise;  for  they  are 
destitute  of  spiritual  life ;  and  they  haye  no  inclination,  nor  abili^t 
to  live  unto  God.  Such  persons  know  not,  what  it  is  to  live  a  11^, 
either  of  justification^  or  of  santification,  or  of  consolation.  The 
righteous  law  condemns  them^  because  they  have  transgressed  it ; 
iind  its  awful  sentence  not  only  shuts  them  up  under  the  domfnion 
of  spiritual  death,  but  binds  them  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  death 
etemid.  Oh!  secure  sinner,  the  state  in  which  you  are,  is  that 
of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal* 
Do  not  say^  *^.  I  hope,  that  is  not  my  state  :*'  for  you  ''  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law ;"  you  are  depending  on  your  own  works,  for  a 
title  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  this 
landers  it  certain^  that  you  arc  under  the  curse  or  condemning 
senteoce  of  th^  law ;  for  thus  saith  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  '<  As 
many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse/'  O 
r^mounce,  and  that  without  delay,  all  dependance  on  your  own  woiks. 
Believe  that,  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  righteousness  and  salvation,  is 
Ar^ely,  wholly,  and  particularly,  ofiered  to  you ;  and,  relying  on  his 
consummate  righteousness  alone,  for  all  your  right  to  justification 
and  salvation,  trust  in  him,  not  only  for  deliverance  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  but  for  comf^ete  salvation.  So  shall  you  become  dead 
to  the  law  of  works,  and,  in  union  with  the  second  Adam, '  be 
instated  in  the  covenant  of  grace.'  pp.  277,  8. 

-  I       JB_ _  ■  —  .  .   ■      —  ■ — ^_     

Art.  IV.  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America^  from  the  Coast  of  Virgi» 
nia  to  the  Territory  of  lUmois.  By  Morris  Birkbeck,  Author  of 
•*  Notes  on  a  Tour  through  France."  The  Third  Edition,  8vo,  pp. 
16S.    London,  1818. 

'TkAUNTLBSS  must  be  the  adventurer,  highly  developed  in 
■^^  bis  cranium  must  be  the  ort^n  of  locomotiveness,  whom 
Ibis  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  of  the  hardships,  the  privations, 
and  the  discomforts  to  be  encountered  in  an  American  journey^ 
shall  not  put  out  of  love  with  emigration.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  intelligent  Writer  for  having  taken  such  pains  to  disen- 
dmnt  the  fency  of  bis  readers,  by  laying  open  before  them  the 
yvhole  truth  of  what  they  may  possibly  gaiu  and  what  they  must 
certainly  part  vrith,  in  an  exchange  of  situation  on  which  so 
Vql.  X.  N.S.  D 
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mitny  have  heedlessly  ruslieil.  There  arc  some  men  in  nhom  th« 
mrdent  love  of  enterprise,  auled  by  disgust  at  present  evils,  will 
he  stimulated  rather  tban  repressed  by  the  reprcBentalion  Hr. 
Birkbeck  has  given  of  his  plan.  The  object,  stripped  of  all  (hat 
indcfiniteness  which  gave  it  the  dangerous  power  of  fascinating, 
many  who  would  shrink  from  the  nake<l  reality,  may  still  hava 
charms  for  the  imaginations  of  a  few  whose  sterner  taste,  reject- 
ing the  mere  decorative  circumstances  and  conveniences  of  au 
artificialized  state  of  society,  finds  a  congenial  element  iu  the 
rudely  simi)lc  and  the  wildly  free.  In  the  motives  by  which  our 
Author,  and  some  of  his  friends  who  have  subsequently  joined 
him,  have  been  avowedly  actuated,  men  of  this  character  will, 
uo  doubt,  entirely  sympathize. 

'  Before  I  enter  on  these  new  cares  and  toils,'  says  Mr.  Birk-, 
beck, '  I  must  take  a  parting  glance  at  those  i  have  left  behind.* 
*  How  many  are  there,  wlio,  having  capitals  in  business  wiiich 
tvould  be  equal  to  their  support  at  siniple  iatereGti  arc  submitting  to' 
privations  under  the  name  of  economy,  which  are  near  a-kia  to  the' 
Eufierings  of  poverty  ;  and  denying  themselves  the  very  comforts  of 
Ji£e  to  escape  taxation;  and  yet  their  difficulties  increase,  their  capi- 
tals moulder  away,  and  the  resources  fail  on  ^lich  they  had  relied  for*' 
the  future  establuhment  of  their  families.  * 

'  A  nation,  with  half  its  population  supported  by  alms,  or  poor^ 
rates,  and  one  fourth  of  its  income  derived  from  taxes,  many  of 
which  are  dried  up  in  their  sources,  or  speedily  hccoiuing  so,  muit 
teem  with  emigrants  from  one  end  to  the  other:  and,  for  such  asmyseU^^ 
who  have  had  <■  nothing  to  do  vi-ith  the  laws  but  to  obey  tliem,"  it  n 
quite  reasonable  and  just  insecure  a  timely  retreat  from  the  approach* 
iog  crisis—  either  of  anarchy  or  despotism. 

'  An  English  farmer,  to  nbieh  class  I  had  the  honour  to  belong,  il 
in  possession  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  nith  the  FUleins  of' 
old  lime,  and  exhibits  for  the  most  part,  a  suitable  political  character. 
He  haj  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  legislature  unless  he  hap* 
pen  to  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shilliogs  a  year,  and  he  is  HiSat 
expected  to  vole  io  the  interest  of  hi>  landlord,  lie  has  no  concern, 
with  public  alTairs  excepting  as  a  tax-payer,  a  parish  officer,  or  a  mili- 
tia man.  He  has  no  r^bt  to  appear  at  a  aiunty  meeting,  unless  the  i 
word  inhabitant  should  find  its  way  into  the  sheriff's  invitation :  itt-! 
this  case  he  may  shew  his  face  among  the  uobiliiy,  clergy,  and  freej'i 
holders: — a  felicity  which  once  occurred  to  myself;  when  the  iobab»' 
taats  of  Surrey  were  invited  to  assist  the  gentry  in  ctying  down  tht 
Income  Tax.  1 

'  Thus,  having  no  elective  franchise,  an  English  farmer  CSM 
■carcely  he  said  to  have  a  political  existeuce,  and  political  duties  hftl 
has  none,  except  such,  as  under  existing  circumstances,  would  iae*ij 
lably  consign  him  to  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Secretary  oT) 
State  for  (lie  home  department.  ,, 

'  In  exchanging  the  condition  of  an  English  farmer  for  that  of  aa^ 
L         Anerkan  proprietor,  I  expect  to  suffer  many  inconvcoicnces  i  but^ 
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am  wiQinff  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  present  ease,  were  it  merely 
for  the  sale  df  obtaining  in  the  decline  of  life,  an  exemption  from 
diat  wearisome  golicitude  about  pecuniary  afFairs,  from  wnich,  even 
the  afflaent  find  no  refuge  in  England ;  and  for  my  children ^  a  cafreer' 
of  enterprize,  and  wholesome  family  connections,  in  a  society  whose 
institutiona  are  favourable  to  virtue ;  and  at  last  the  consolation  of 
leaving  them  efficieiit  members  of  a  flourishing,  public-spirited,  eneri*- 
getic  commonity,  where  the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  servility  of 
pauperism,  between  which,  in  England,  there  is  scarcely  an  interval 
remaining,  are  alike  unknown.'  pp.  8 — 10* 

Our  Author^s  first  impressions,  on  landing  at  Norfolk,  a  large 
town,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  were  by  no  means  of  the 
most  pleasurable  descriptfon. 

*  A  large  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  street,  with 
negroes  selling  for  their  masters  fine  vegetables,  and  bad  meat — the 
worst  I  ever  saw,  and  dearer  than  in  England.  Veal,  such  as  never 
was  exposed  In  an  English  market,  lO^d.  per  {lb. ;.  lamb  of  similar 
Quality  and  price.  Most  wretched  horses  waiting,  witliout  food  or 
snelter,  to  drag  home  the  carts  which  had  brought  in  the  provisions  ;— 
but,  worst  of  all,  the  multitudes  of  negroes,  many  of  them  miserable 
creatures,  others  cheerful  enough ;  but  on  the  whole,  this  first  glimpse 
of  a  slave  population  is  extremely  depressing :  And  is  It,  thought  I, 
to  be  a  member  of  such  a  society  that  I  have  quitted  England  !'  p.  12* 

*  I  saw  two  female  slaves  and  their  children  sold  by  auction  in  the 
street, — an  incident' of  common  occurrence  here,  though  horrifying  to 
myself  and  many  other  strangers.  1  could  hardly  bear  to  see  them 
handled  and  examined  like  cattle  :  and  when  I  heard  their  sobs,  and 
saw  the  big  tears  roll  down  their  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  being  se- 
parated, I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them.  In  selling  tnese 
unhappy  beings  little  regard  Is  had  to  the  parting  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions. Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  comparative  mildness  of  its  tret^t- 
ment  of  the  slaves :  and  in  fact  they  increase  in  numbers,  many  being 
annually  supplied  from  this  state  to  t^ose  farther  south,  where  the 
treatment  is  said  to  be  much  more  severe.  There  are  regular  dealers, 
who  buy  them  up  and  drive  them  in  gangs,  chained  together,  to  a 
soutliem  market.  I'  am  informed  that  few  weeks  pass  without  some 
of  them  bemg  marched  through  thb  place.  A  traveller  told  me  that 
he  saw,  twoiwoeks  ago,  one  hundred  and  twen^  sold  by  auction,  in 
Uie  streeu  of  Richmond ;  and.  that  they  filled  the  air  with  their 
laiofiiittitions.'  p.  21. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Virginia  '  under  the  roild 
'treatment  they  are  said  to  experience,'  and  that  of  our  English 
labourers,  to  which  it  has  been  represented  as  preferable,  are  very 
strULiD^y  contrasted  in  the  following  exposure  of  the  absurd 
allegalioD. 

*  I  know^and  lament  the  degraded  state  of  dependent  povert3%  to' 
which   the  latter  have  been  gradually  reduced,  by  the  operation  of 
laws  originally  designed  for' their  cdmfort  and  protection.    I  know 
aboy  tbit  many  sbweit  jsass  their  lives  in  comparative  ease,  and  seem 

D  2 


to  be  unconscious  of  their  bonds,  and  that  the  mott  mrelc/ied  of  our 
paupeis  might  envy  the  allotment  of  the  happy  negro :  this  is  not, 
however,  instituting  a  fair  comparisour  to  bring  the  opposite  extreme* 
of  tbe  two  classes  into  competition.  Let  us  lake  a  view  of  some  par- 
ticulars which  operate  generally, 

'  In  England,  exertion  is  not  ihe  result  of  pergonal  fear  :  in  Virgi- 
nia, it  i^  the  prevailing  stimulus. 

'  Tlie  slave  is  punislicd  for  mere  indolence,  at  the  discretion  of  an 
cnvrseer  .'--The  peasant  is  only  punished  by  the  law  when  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

'  In  England,  the  labourer  and  his  employer  are  equal  in  tbe  eye  of 
the  law.  Here,  the  law  afford*  the  slave  no  protection,  unless  a 
white  man  gives  testimony  in  his  favour. 

'  Here,  any  white  man  may  insult  a  blacit  with  impunity ;  whilst  the 
English  peasant,  should  he  receive  a  blow  from  big  employer)  might 
and  would  return  it  with  interest,  and  afterwards  have  aia  remedy  at 
law  for  the  aggression. 

'  The  testimony  of  a  peasant  weighs  as  much  as  that  of  a  lord  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  never  admitted  at  all, 
in  a  case  where  a  white  man  is  opposed  to  him. 

'  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  a  Mend  of  mine 
saw  a  white  boy  wantonly  throw  quick-lime  in  the  face  of  a  negro^man. 
The  man  shook  the  lime  from  his  jacket,  and  some  of  it  accidentally 
reached  the  eyes  of  the  young  brute.  This  casual  retaliation  excited 
the  resentment  of  tbe  brother  of  the  boy,  who  complained  to  the 
slave's  owner,  and  actually  had  him  punished  with  thirty  lashea.  Tbia 
would  not  have  happened  to  an  English  peasant.'  pp.  22,  3. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  titatcs,  that  he  heard  from  tbe  Virginian  slave- 
inaster  no  defence  of  ijlavery.  Some  extenuation  of  the  prac-' 
tioc  was  atteiupted  nn  (he  score  of  expediency,  or  necessity,  but' 
DO  vindicalioti  of  the  principle.  It  is  an  evil,  he  says,  vrhicb| 
all  deplored,  which  muny  were  anxious  to  fly,  but  for  which  no  ona. 
could  devise  a  remedy.  Pear  and  indolence  seem,  indeed,  in 
this  respect,  to  counterbalance,  or  rather  to  negative  each  olber'a 
influeDce  >n  the  mind  of  the  American.  On  the  one  hand, '  tba> 
'  acGUFHed  practice  ol'  eluve- keeping'  has  entailed  habits  of  io- 
dolvuce,*  which  imltspose  a  man  to  wait  upon  himself;  it 
has  also  produced  universally  a  *  bigoted  aversion' to  domestic 
service  among  those  who  must  subsist  by  labour,  and  have  do  ' 
objection  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  any  other  species  of  labour;' 
the  very  terms  slave  and  servant  being  held  synonymous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mildest  masters  are  represented  as  peculiarly 


*  '  I  suspect,'  tlie  Author  says  in  another  place, '  that  indolence  is 

*  the  epidemic  evil  of  the  Americans.     If  you  enquire  of  hale  young 
■  fellows,  why  they  remain  In  this  listless  state  ; — "  We  live  in  free- 

*  freedom,"  they  say,  "  wc  need  not  work  like  ihe  English."     Thus , 
'  they  consider  it  their  privilege  and  do  nothing !      And  so  lilt 

'  whued  away  in  a  painiul  state  of  yawning  lauitudc*'  , 
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expoeed  to  Uic  dangers  of  iheir  slaves'  resentment.  One  gen- 
tleman, (vbo  w&s  suffering  under  llie  effects  of  a  poisonous  ]>ot!on 
administered  by  a  negro,  his  personal  servuiit, '  to  whom  he  bad 
'  ^i*en  iDdidgences  and  privileges  unknown  to  tiie  most  fn- 
'  voured  valet  of  an  English  genllemiin,'  merely  in  consequence 
of  some  slight  unintentional  attVont,  tltirst  not,  on  account  of  the 
stale  of  bis  bealtli,  encounter  the  vain,  hut  was  wretched  at  the 
thought  of  his  family  remuining  for  one  night  without  his  pro- 
tection— from  his  own  slaves  !  Tims  it  is  that  this  evil,  thrice 
accursed,  curses  alike  him  who  inflicts  and  bin]  who  auflTers  it, 

*  Perhaps  it  is  in  its  depraving  iolluence  on  the  moral  sense  of  both 
slave  and  master,'  remarks  Mr.  Cirlcbeck,  '  that  ulavery  is  most  de- 
plorable. Brutal  cruelty,  we  may  hope,  is  a  rare  and  transient  mis- 
chief; but  the  degrsilatiOD  of  soul  is  universal,  and,  as  it  should  eeenit 
front  the  general  character  of  free  negroes,  indelible.  AU  America 
is  now  luffering  in  morals  through  ike  baneful  influence  of  negro  ilaverjf, 
pariialli/  tolerated,  ccrnipling  justice  at  the  very  source.' 

This  '  broadest  foulest  lilot'  still  prevails  over  a  targe  porlion 
of  the  United  States  ;  it  has  '  taken  last  hold'  of  Kentucky,  Te- 
nessce,  and  all  the  new  Stntes  to  the  south.  Ou  this  accouut,  our 
Author's  choice,  olhernise  restricted  by  considerations  relating 
to  climate,  was  circumscribed  within  limits  comparatively  nar- 
row.    '  For  if,'  he  says,  '  pohtical  liberty  be  so  precious,  that 

*  to  obtain  it,  I  caa  forego  the  well  earned  comforts  of  an  Eu- 
'  glisb  home,  it  must  not  be  to  degrade  myself,  and  corrupt  my 
'  children  by  tlie  practice  of  slave  keejiing.' 

Mr.  B.  has  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  disgraceful  neglect 
of  the  public  convenience  and  safety,  manifested  in  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  roads,  which  a  few  dollars,  properly  applied, 
would,  in  some  cases,  render  '  safe  and  even  delightful.'  The 
perils  of  his  ri<le  served,  however,  '  to  evince  the  excellence  of 

*  the  drivers  and  horses,  and  the  wonderful  strength  of  their 
'  slight-lookiog  vehicles.'  He  takes  leave  of  Virginia,  confirmed 
ill  (lis  detestation   of  slavery,  but  still '  with  esteem  for  the  ge- 

*  neral  character  of  the  Virginians,'  among  whom  he  found  a 
higher  tone  of  moral  feeling  than  he  had  anticipated. 

On  arriving  at  M'Connell's  Town  on  their  route  to  Pitts- 
burg, our  Author's  party,  nine  in  number,  found,  at  the  end 
of  Uie  line  of  stages  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  Ira- 
veUin^,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  mouiilaiu  country  be- 
tween them  and  the  place  of  their  destination.  Let  not  our 
readers,  while  sitUng  over  (heir  glass  of  wine  or  their  tea,  ima- 
gine that  this  discovery  oceasiuued  any  dismay  or  perplexity, 
or  that  it  is  dwelt  upon  by  our  Author  as  aOTording  scope  for 
the  heroic  or  the  romantic.  No  vehicles  could  be  hired ;  the 
alternune  was  to  stay  or  to  walk  off.  Sejmrating  each  his  bundle 
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from  the  Utile  they  liail  of  irnvelliug  stores,  the  whole  ftarty 
most  cbeerfuU)'  set  forward  on  llieir  mountain  pil^rimii^e. 

■  Wc  have  now  iaitly  turned  uur  backs  on  the  old  world,  and  find' 
ourselves  in  the  very  stream  of  emigration.  Old  America  seems  to  b»  ■ 
breaking  up,  and  moving  westward.  We  are  seldom  out  of  sight,  at.  i 
we  tr.ivel  on  this  grand  ttack,  towards  the  Ohio,  of  family  groups,) 
beliind  and  before  ub,  some  wilh  a.  view  to  a  particular  spot,  close  to 
a  brother  perhaps,  or  a  friend,  who  lias  gone  before,  and  rejwrted, 
well  of  ihc  country.  Many  like  ourselves,  when  tliey  arrive  in  th^ 
wilderness,  will  find  no  lodge  prepared  for  them.  , , 

'  A  small  waggon  (so  light  that  you  may  almost  carry  it,  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding,  utensils  and  provisions,  and  i^ 
Bwarm  of  young  citizens,— and  to  sustain  marvellous  shocks  in  its  pas' 
sage  over  lliese  rorky  heights)  with  two  smaU  horses;  sometimes  K 
cow  or  two,  comprises  their  all  ;  excepting  a  little  store  of  bard^ 
earned  cash  for  the  land  office  of  the  district ;  where  they  may  obtaW 
a  title  for  as  many  acres  as-  they  possess  half  dollars,  being  one  fourttt 
of  the  purchase  money-  The  waggon  has  a  tilt,  or  cover,  made  of  a 
slieet,  or  perhaps  a  blanket.  The  family  are  seen  before,  behind,  ot 
within  the  vehicle,  according  to  the  road  or  weather,  or  perhapB  the' 
tpirits  of  the  party.  " 

*  The  New  Englanders,  they  say,  may  be  known  by  the  cheeiftu 
air  of  the  women  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicle  ;  the  Jerswf 
people  by  their  being  fixed  steadily  within  it ;  whiUt  the  Pensylvam^' 
ans  creep  liuj^ering  behind,  as  though  regretting  the  homes  they  harw 
left.  A  cart  and  single  horse  frequenily  afford  the  means  of  transfer^ 
sometimes  a  horse  and  pack-saddle.  Otien  the  back  of  the  poorjpil'^ 
grim  bears  all  his  cflects,  and  his  wife  follows,  naked-footed,  bending 
under  the  hopes  of  the  family. 

'  The  mountain  tract  we  have  passed  is  exceedingly  romantic,  a. 
well  as  fertile,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  a  good  style,  excepting 
the  rudcxt  parts.  It  would  be  a  delightful  country  to  Inhabit,  but  for 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.'    pp.  31—83. 

The  Americans  are  great  travellers,  and  arc  better ar qua iiltej 
in  general,  it  is  said, '  wiili  the  vact  expanse  of  country,  s(retcb> 
'  ing  over  their  eijjbteen  stales,  {of  which  Virginia  alone  nearl* 
'  equals  (ireat  Britain  In  extent,)  than  the  English  with  tht^ 
'  liitif  island.'  Our  Auihor  met  at  Washington  (in  Pennsylrw 
nia)  a  respectable  furmer  and  his  wife,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cincinnati,  well  mounted  and  equipped,  on  their  way  \a  visH 
their  friends  at  Nerr  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  sevei 
hundred  miles.  Five  hundred  persons  pass  every  summer  tlowl 
the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  as  traders  or  bnftl> 
meo,  and  return  on  foot.  By  water,  the  distance  is  seventeen  faun- 
tired  miles,  and  the  walk  back  a  tliou^tand.  '  Yesterday,'  he  say^ 
in  aitollier  j)art  of  the  Journal,  '  I  heard  a  lady  mentioned  fami- 
'  haily  (with  no  mark  of  admiration)  who  is  coming  from  T«- 

nciice,   twelve  hundred  milus,  to  Pittsburg  with  an  infant  j 
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*  preferriDfT  horseback  to  boating  up  the  river.'  A  complet« 
equipment  for  such  an  expedilion,  consists  of  a  pacing  horse,  a 
blaoKet  under  the  saddle,  another  upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  saddtb 
bags,  with  great  coat  and  umbrella  strapped  behind.  The  na- 
ture of  the  acrommodations  to  be  expected,  may  be  guessed  at 
from  the  following  specimen. 

'  The  taverns  id  the  great  towns  east  of  the  mountains  which  lay  in 
our  route,  aSbrd  nothing  in  tlie  least  corresponding  with  our  habits 
and  notions  of  convenient  accommodation  :  the  only  similarity  is  in  the 
expence.  At  tliese  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan  : 
every  thing  is  public  by  day  and  by  night ; — for  even  niglit  m  an 
American  Ian  anords  no  privacy.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
guests,  they  must  receive  their  entertainment  en  masse,  and  they  must 
sleep  en  miissg.  Tliree  times  a-day  the  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred 
persons  collect  froni  all  quarters  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  composed  of 
almost  as  many  dishes.  At  breakfast  you  have  Hsh,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
bread  of  every  eliape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coSee,  tea — every  thing, 
and  more  than  you  can  think  of.  Dmnet  is  much  like  the  breakfast, 
omitting  the  tea  and  coBee ;  and  supper  is  the  breakfast  repeated. 
Soon  after  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  crowded  with 
beds,  like  the  wards  of  an  hospital ;  where,  after  undressing  in  public, 
you  are  fortunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  your  bed,  in  addition  to 
the  myriads  of  bugs,  which  you  need  not  hope  lo  escape. 

'  But  tlie  horrors  of  the  kitchen  from  whence  issue  these  shoals  of 
dishes,  how  shall  1  describe,  though  I  have-  witnessed  them. — It  is  a 
dark  and  sooty  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cleanliness  never  entered, 
swarming  with  negroes  of  all  sexes  and  ages',  who  seem  as  though  they 
were  bred  there  :  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that  support  a 
raging  lire  of  pine  logs,  extending  across  the  entire  place  ;  which  for- 
bids your  approach,  and  which  no  being  but  a  negro  coulUface.'  pp.  38,9. 

Between  Beall's  Tavern  and  Wheeling,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  (which  is  here  divided  into  two  channels  of  five  huodred 
yards  each,  by  an  island  of  three  hundred  acres,)  our  travellers 
experienced  some  inconvenience  from  '  the  uumerous  crossings 
'  of  the  two  creeks.'  At  this  place  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
(Irenchiog  thunder  storm,  alluded  to  in  the  following  note. 

'  We  took  shelter  from  the  storm  in  a  tavern  at  the  landing  place ; 
and  having  dried  our  clothes  by  a  good  fire,  we  cheerfully  resumed  our 
course,  in  hopes  of  a  tine  evening  tor  our  ride  of  ten  miles  to  St. 
Clairsville,  but  the  storm  continuing,  we  rode  nearly  the  whole  of  thtf 
way  under  torrents.  We  had  sundry  foaming  creeks  to  ford,  andiun. 
dry  log-hridges  to  pass,  which  are  a  sort  of  vommutation  of  danger. 
^Ve  had  a  very  muddy  road,  over  hills  of  clay,  with  thunder  and  rain 
(luring  nearly  the  whole  of  this  our  first  stage  : — Such  thunder  and 
such  rain  as  we  hear  of,  hut  seldom  witness,  in  England ; — and  thus 
our  party,  of  nine  cavaliers,  five  male  and  four  female,  made  our  gallant 
entr£e  into  the  western  territory.  To  see  the  cheerful  conhdence 
which  our  young  people  opposed  to  difficulties,  so  new  to  them,  was, 
',  a  tnoie  agreeslble  sight  at  that  time,  than  the  fairest  weather. 
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the  iiableat  brid^ts,  mid  the  best  roads  could  bave  oitbrdeil.  It  wx 
truly  a  gaUaat  train,  making  iheir  way  in  Indian  iiie,  tlirougb  Uie  teni- 
pMl,  ncrOM  those  rocky  creeks,  swelled  with  the  fresh  torrents  that 
were  pouring  in  on  every  side.'  p.  5 1. 

St.  Clairsvllle  consists  ol'  about  odc  hunrlred  and  fifty  liouiwK. 
Our  Author  takes  leave  of  it  with  the  reinark,  that  an  Americu 
tonii  is  on  the  whole  a  Oisagreeabli;  (hin<;  to  him  ;  '  aud  so  tn- 
*  (teetl,  [he  adds)  is  an  Knglish  one !'  Out  one  peculiarity 
Glriclly  American,  must  he  allowed  to  make  gome  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

'  In  viewing  the  Americans,  and  sketching,  in  a  rude  mnnner,  at 
I  pass  along,  their  striking  characteristics,  I  nave  seen  a  deformity  » 
general  that  I  cannot  help  esteeming  it  national,  though  1  know  it  ad* 
mitsof  very  many  individual  exceptions.  I  have  written  it  and  then 
erased  it,  irisliing  to  paw  it  by :  but  it  won't  do  ; — it  is  the  truth,  and 
to  the  truth  1  must  adhere.  CleanlinesE  in  houses  and  too  often  in  p«r- 
Bou,  is  neglected  to  a  degree  which  is  very  revolting  to  an  Englssh- 

'  America  was  bred  in  a  cabin  1  ibis  is  not  a  reproach  ;  fortheorigio 
is  most  honourable  :  but  as  she  has  exchanged  her  hovel  of  unhewn 
logs  for  a  framed  building,  and  that  again  for  a  mansion  of  biick, 
some  of  her  cabin  habits  have  been  unconsciously  retained.  Many 
have  already  been  quitted  ;  and,  one  by  one,  titey  will  all  be  cleared 
away,  as  I  am  told  they  are  now  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  states, 

'  There  are,  I  believe,  court-houNes,  which  are  also  made  use  of  ai 
places  of  wurship,  in  which  filth  of  alt  kinds  huve  been  accumuluing 
ever  since  they  were  built.  What  reverence  con  he  felt  for  the  m^ 
jesty  of  religion,  or  of  the  laws,  iu  such  sties  of  abomination  ?  The 
people  who  are  content  to  assemble  in  them  can  scarcely  respect  eack 
otlier. — Here  U  a  bad  public  example.  It  is  said,  that  to  clean  thesS 
places  ie  the  office  of  no  one — But  why  is  no  person  appointed  i  Might 
It  not  be  inferred  that  a  disregard  to  the  decenciex  of  life  prevails 
through  such  a  community  i'     pp.  107,  8. 

At  len^h,  our  travellers  arrive  at  the  hack  woodu,  and  at  tlie 
foot  of  a  ruE^gcd  hill  in  Indiana,  were  compelled  to  make  their 
tirst  experiment  of  camping  out. 

'  A  traveller  in  tlie  woods  should  always  carry  flint,  steel,  tinder, 
and  matches,  a  few  biscuits,  a  half-pint  phial  of  spirits,  and  a  tin  cupi 
a  large  knife  or  tomahawk  i  then  with  his  two  blankets,  and  his  great 
coat,  and  umbrella,  he  need  not  be  uneHsy,  should  uny  unfhreseei 
delay  require  his  sleeping  under  a  tree. 

'  Our  party  having  separated,  the  iniporlant  articles  of  tinder  and 
matches  were  in  the  baggage  of  the  division  which  had  proceededi 
and  as  the  night  was  ramy  and  excessively  dark,  we  were  for  somv 
lime  under  some  anxiety  lest  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  tlw 
comfort  and  security  of  a  hrc.  Fortunately,  my  powder  fiask  w 
my  saddle-bags,  and  we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  pl8i:e  of  tii 
by  moUtening  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  with  gunpowder. 
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readily  combustible  article  in  our  stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gun- 
powder pretty  copioudy^  and  our  flint  and  steel  soon  enabled  us  to 
raise  a  flame,  and  collecting  dry  wood,  we  made  a  noble  fire.  There 
was  a  mattress  for  the  lady,  a  bearskin  for  myself,  and  the  load  of  the 
packhorse  as  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  Thus,  by  means  of  great  coats^  and 
blankets,  and  our  umbrellas  spread  over  our  heads,  we  made  our  quar- 
ters comfortable,  and  placing  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the  fire,  with 
our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at  ease  than  in  the  generality  of 
taverns*  Our  horses  fared  rather  worse,  but  we  took  care  to  tie  them 
where  they  could  browse  a  little,  and  occasionally  shifted  their  ^uar-  . 
ters.  We  had  a  few  biscuits,  a  snmll  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a  phial  of 
oil :  with  the  latter  we  contrived,  by  twisting  some  twine  verV  hard, 
and  dipping  it  in  the  oil,  to  make  torches  ;  and  after  several  u^uidess 
attempts  we  succeeded  in  finding  water ;  we  also  collected  plenty  of 
dry  wood.  **  Camping  out/'  when  the  tents  are  pitched  by  dayhght, 
and  the  party  is  ready  furnished  with  the  articles  which  we  were 
obliged  to  supply  by  expedients,  is  quite  pleasant  in  fine  weather :  my 
companion  was  exceedingly  ill,  which  was  in  fact,  the  cause  of  our 
being  benighted ;  and  never  was  the  night^s  charge  of  a  sick  friend 
undertaken  with  more  dismal  forebodings,  especial^  during  our  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  obtain  fire,  the  first  blaze  ot  which  was  unspeakably 
delightful :  after  this,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  invalid  passed  the  night 
in  safety;  so  that  the  morning  found  us  more  comfortable  than  we 
could  have  anticipated*'  pp.  95-*97. 

The  etkci  of  the  Tiew  of  a  noble  expanse  ot  country,  which 
presented  itself  on  their  reaching  Mount  Vernon,  after  having 
Seen  buried  for  some  days  in  deep  forests,  is  represented  as  ex- 
tremely delightful. 

<  To  travel  day  after  day,  among  trees  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  with* 
out  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  oppressive  to  a  degrae 
which  those  cannot  conceive  who  have  not  experienced  it;  and  it 
roust  depress  the  spirits  of  the  solitary  settler  to  pass  years  in  this 
state.  His  visible  horizon  extends  no  farther  than  the  tops  of  trees 
which  bound  his  plantation — ^perhaps,  five  hundred  yards.  Upwards 
he  seeks  the  suo,  and  sky,  and  stars,  but  around  him  an  eternal  forest; 
from  which  he  can  never  hope  to  emerge :— not  so  in  a  thickly  settled 
district.' 

The  physical  eflbcts  of  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  a  thoroaffh 
Wjoodland  life,  are  visible  in  the  complexion  of  the  backwoocTs 
man.  Mr.  B.  saw  a  family  of  this  description,  who  exhibited, 
in  their  appearance,  *  one  pale  yellow,  without  the  slightest  tint  of 
<  healthful  blooip/ 

*  In  passing  through  a  vast  expanse  of  the  backwoods,  I  have  been 
so  mucn  struck  with  this  eflect,  that  I  fancy  I  could  determine  the 
colour  of  the  inhabitants,  if  I  was  apprised  of  the  depth  of  their  inuner« 
sion ;  and,  vice  versa^  I  could  jud^  of  the  extent  of  the^<  clearing'* 
if  I  saw  the  people*  The  blood,  i  fimcy^  is  not  supplied  with  its  pro-* 
per  dose  of  oxygen  from  their  gloomy  atmosphere^  crowded  with 
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regecables  growing  almost  in  the  dark,  or  decomposing  ;  snd,  ii 
case,  absLracting  from  tlie  air  this  vital  principle.'  pp.  1S2>  S. 

Trees  are,  bowevcr,  most  interesting  obj^pcts  to  the  Americu 
traveller.  Ulr.  Bivkbeck  sjieaks  of  tbciii  as  being  always  beau- 
tiful) and  somelimes,  in  the  rich  bottoms, '  they  exhibit  a  |:;rand 

*  assemblage  of  gigantic  beings,  which  carry  the  iinagioaiion 
'  back  to  other  times,  before  the  foot  of  a  while  man  had  touched 
'  (he  American  shore.'  Oning  to  their  crowded  growth,  ihey 
are  often  very  lofty,  straight,  and  clear  in  their  stems,  rising 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  spreading  out 
into  full  luxuriance  of  t'ohage.  The  white  oak  is  '  the  glory  of 
'  the  upland  forest.'  The  sycamore,  in  marshy  bottoms,  attains 
an  unwieldy  bulk,  often  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter.  One 
morning,  as  the  party  sat  at  breakfast,  they  heard  a  report  like 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  It  was  one  of  these  immense  trees, 
which  bad  just  arrived  at  its  term,  and  fallen  under  the  weight  of 
age.  Their  hostess  missed  it  instantly  from  a  venerable  group, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Through  an  upland  forMt, 
of  white  oak,  comprising  thousands  of  that  magnificent  specieit, 
measuring  foiutecn  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  a  hurricane, 
which  traversed  the  entire  western  country  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, bad,  about  seven  years  before,  opened  itself  a  passiu 
for  the  space  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  leaving  a  scene  of  extrauni 
nary  desolation. 

'  We  pass  immediately  on,  afler  viewing  tliese  msEsive  trunkE,  1 
emblems  of  Gtrenglh  and  durability,  tu  wliere  they  lie  tumbled  over 
each  other,  liJie  scattered  stubble,  some  torn  up  by  the  roots,  others 
broken  08"  at  different  heights,  or  splintered  only,  and  their  tops  bent 
over  and  touching  the  ground  : — such  is  the  irresistible  force  of  tbes 
impetuous  airy  torrents.' 

Mr.  Birkbeck  and  his  friend,  after  a  very  extensive  surveyj 
the  country,  decided  at  length  to  hx  upon  a  locality  withiu  t' 
south  east  district  of  Illinois,  as  the  scene  of  their  future  opera- 
tions, and  constituted  themselves  lund-owners  accordingly,  by  the 
payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  of  fourteen  hnn- 
dred  and  forty  acres  each,  comprising  part  of  a  beautiful  and 
rich  *  jirairie,'  bounded  by  timber  land,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Big,  and  thn  same  from  the  Little  Wabash,  both  nsvi< 
gable  rivers.     '  An  English  fanner,  possessing  three  thousand 

*  poimds,  besides  the  charges  of  removal,  may,'  he  says, 
'  blisb  himself  well  as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  such  1 
'  estate.*     But '  those,  who  are  not  screwed  up  to  the  full  pi 

*  of  enterprise,  had  better,' be  thinks, '  remain  in  Old  Engla 

*  than  attempt  agriculture,  or  business  of  any  kiud,  (manui 

*  pperatioBs  excepted,)  in  the  Atlantic  States.' 
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3n  these  estates  we  hope  to  live  much  as  we  have  been  accustomed  ^ 
re  in  England : '  but  this  is  not  the  country  for  fine  gentlemen,  or  "^ 
ladies>  of  any  class  or  description,  especially  for  those  who  love 
f,  and  require  abundance  of  attendants. 

rhere  prevails,  however,  so  much  ^^d  sense  and  useful  know- 
e,  ^in^  to  a  eenuine  warmth  of  friendly  feeling,  a  disposition  to 
note  the  happmess  of  each  other,  that  the  man  who  is  lonely 
Dg  them  is  not  formed  for  society.  Such  are  the  citizens  of  these 
atates,  and  my  unaffected  and  well  considered  wish  is  to  spend 
Dg  them  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

[ne  social  compact  here  b  not  the  confederacy  of  a  few  to  reduce 
nany  into  subjection ;  but  is  indeed,  and  in  truth,  among  these 
le  republicans,  a  combination  of  talents,  moral  and  physical,  by 
'h  the  good  of  all  is  promoted  in  perfect  accordance  with  individual 
■est.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  better,  because  a  more  simple  state  than  was 
jpourtrayed  by  an  Utopian  theorist. 

Sut  the  people,  like  their  fellow  men,  have  their  irregular  and  rude 
ions,  ana  their  gross  propensities  and  follies ;  suited  to  their  con- 
>n,  as  weeds  to  a  particular  soil :  so  that  thb,  after  all,  is  the  real 
d^  and  no  poetical  Arcadia. 

One  agreeable  fact,  characteristic  of  these  young  associations, 
set  more  and  more  upon  my  attention : — there  is  a  greaty  amount 
Kual  feeling,  much  real  society  in  new  countries,  compared  with 
Qumber  of  inhabitants.  Their  importance  to  each  other  on  many 
resting  occasions  creates  kind  sentiments.  l*hey  have  fellow-feel- 
in  hope  and  fear,  in  difficulty  and  success,  and  they  make  ten-fold 
e  of  each  other  than  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  populous  coun- 
u'  pp.  114, 5. 

*he  Author  is  clear,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  persons 
iny  other  description  than  working  farmers,  to  remove  from 
at  Britain  to  the  Eastern  States,  in  order  to  practise  agricul- 
t.  But  an  industrious  working  family  might,  by  the  amount 
iapit^i  required  in  England  as  a  renter,  own  and  cultivate  a 
itk  better  form,  west  of  the  Ohio.  Artisans,  he  thinks,  wonld 
erally  succeed,  and  labourers  of  all  sorts  would  improve  their 
Jition,  beca.use  dear  as  are  most  of  the  conveniences,  and  even 
ssfuries  of  life  in  America,  especially  east  of  the  mountains^ 
)pt  the  simple  produce  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  labour  is  more 
I  proportionably  great. 

E'very  service  performed  for  one  man  by  another,  must  be  pur- 
ted  at  a  high  rate,  much  higher  than  in  England :  therefore,  as 
;  •■  hie  is  oUiged  to  purchase  more  than  he  sells  of  this  service,  or 
ar»  he'  is  worse  off  than  at  home :  but,  the  moment  he  beffins  to 
brm  his  part  as  an  American,  the  balance  will  turn  in  hb  nivour, 
be  will  earn,an  the  plainest  occupation,  double  hb  subsistence/ 

inriigrants,  who  calculate  upon  living  cheap  before  they  have 
iined  a  settlement,  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest 
nveoiences,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  spend  all 
X  money  before  they  begin  to  live  as  ^  Americans.'    Tb» 
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difBcuUies  wliicb  settlers  of  the  poorer  class  hav  ?  to  ciict 
in  a  country  entirely  new,  are  such  as  a  constitution  of  ironi 

I  nervM  of  brass,  mipht  seem  to  be  requisite  to  surmount. 
'  The  lun(1>  when  intendeil  for  sale,  is  laid  out  !□  the  govei 
■urveyB  in  quarter  sections  of  160  acres,  being  one  fourth  ofa 
mile.  The  wbote  is  then  offered  to  the  public  by  auction,  itnd 
Ivtiicli  remains  unsold,  which  is  geoerally  a  very  large  proponion,| 
may  be  purchased  at  the  land  office  of  the  dbtrict,  at  twc  dollars  puL 
here,  one  fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  att 
Kveral  instalments,  to  be  completed  in  five  years.  f 

■  The  poor  emigrant,  having  collected  tlie  eighty  dollars,  repairs  ul 
Ihc  land  ofHce,  and  enters  his  quarter  section,  then  works  his  wm 
without  another  "cent"  in  bis  pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot,  wliich  w' 
lo  be  his  future  abode,  in  a  two  horse  waggon,  containing  bis  famllj'.f 
and  hie  little  all,  consisting  of  a  few  blankets,  a  skillet,  his  rifle,  mi} 
bis  axe.     Suppose  him  arrived  in  the  spring :  atler  putting  up  a  litlltk 

[  log  cabin,  be  proceeds  to  clear,  with  intense  labour,  a  plot  of  graupdl 
for  Indian  corn,  which  is  to  be  their  next  year's  support ;  hut,  for  tlx'a 

5 resent,  being  without  means  of  obtainuig  a  supply  of  flour,  bcu 
cpends  on  his  gun  fur  subsistence.  In  pursuit  of  the  game,  he  ilk 
compelled,  afler  his  day's  work,  to  wade  through  the  evening  dewi,[ 
Up  to  the  waist,  in  long  grass,  or  bushes,  and  returning,  finds  nothiagt 
to  lie  DO  but  a  bear's  skm  on  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  i-very  blut 
through  the  sides,  and  every  shower  through  the  open  roof  of  hit 
wretcncd  dwelling,  which  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  close,  till  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  often  not  then.  Under  these  distressed  of  ex-l 
treme  toil  and  exposure,  debarred  from  every  comfort,  many  valuabU 
lives  have  sunk,  which  have  been  charged  to  the  climnte. 

*  The  individual  whose  case  is  included  in  this  seeming  digression, 
escaped  the  ague,  but  be  lay  three  weeks  delirious  in  a  nervous  fever, 

'  of  which  be  yet  feels  the  remains,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  excessive  fa- 
tigue. Casualties,  doubly  calamitous  in  their  forlorn  estate,  would 
Munelimes  assail  them.  He,  for  instance,  bad  the  misfortune  to  break 
bis  leg  Bt  a  time  when  his  wife  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  for  three 
days  they  were  only  supplied  with  water,  by  a  child  of  two  years  old, 

'  baving  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  neighbours  (neighbours 
of  ten  miles  off  perhaps)  until  the  fourth  day.  He  had  to  carry  the 
little  grain  he  could  procure  twelve  miles  to  be  ground,  and  remeci- 
bers  once  seeing  at  the  mill,  a  man  who  liad  brought  his,  sixty  miles, 
and  was  compelled  to  wait  three  days  fur  his  turn, 

'  Such  are  the  diificultics  which  these  pioneers  have  to  encounter; 

.  but  they  diminish  as  settlements  approach  each  other,  and  are  onlx 
beard  of  by  their  successors.     The  number  of  emigrants  who  pawxl 

'    this  way,  was  greater  lust  year  than  in  any  preceding  ;  and  the  present 

-  fpring  they  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  last.     Fourteen  wag- 
.  cons  yesterday,  and  thirteeu  to-day,  have  gone  through  this  town. 

-  Myriads  take  their  course  down  the  Ohio.  The  wuggons  swarm  with 
children.  I  heard  to-day  of  three  together,  which  contain  forty-two 
of  these  young  citizens.  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  tdsie  of 
Bome  people.  General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  fitsl 
Bettlement  of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.     It  is  said,  that  he  is  doi*>-'^ 
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fee  age  of  seventy^  pursuing  the  daily  chase,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
lestward  of  the  last  abode  of  civilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  a 
BioSen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri,  which,  after  him  is  named  Boon's 
^'  \  out  of  the  reach,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion;  but  white 
ly  even  there,  incroached  upon  him,  and  two  years  ago,  he  went 
two  hundred  miles  further.'  pp.  59 — 62. 

.  *  Clerks,  lawyers,  and  doctors,"  mercantile  adventurers,  and 
Blaster  manufacturers  in  general,  would,  Mr.  B.  is  bf  opinioa, 
lain  nothing  by  an  exchange  of  countries. 
.  The  picture  which  this  volume  presents  of  the  native  Aroeri- 
nn,  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
ft^  representation  given  of  their  indolence.  In  this  national 
trait,  the  Indian  still  seems  to  discover  itself  as  the  subgtratmm 
li  those  modifications  of  character,  superinduced  by  the  circum*> 
rtaaces  of  civilized  society,  serving  to  show  to  what  general  class 
»f  the  great  family,  the  genuine  American  is  to  be  referred.  In 
lome  other  respects,  the  people  still  exhibit  the  signs  of  imma- 
Lure  civilization.  Intellectual  culture  has  made  but  Tery  little 
progress.  Nature,  in  vain,  exhibits  every  form  of  beauty  and 
rrandeur  :  ^  There  are  no  organs  of  perception,'  says  Mr.  Birk- 
^k,  *  no  faculties  as  yet  prepared  in  this  country,  for  the  enjoy- 
^  ment  of  these  exquisite  combinations.' 

^  The  grand  in  scenery  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear,  by  American 
lips,  called  disgusting,  because  the  surface  would  be  too  rude  for  the 
plough  ;  and  the  epithet  of  elesani  is  used  on  every  occasion  of  com* 
mendation  but  that  to  which  it  is  appropriate  in  the  Englbh  language. 

'  An  elegant  impraoement,  is  a  cabin  of  rude  logs,  and  a  few  acres 
with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  surrounded  by 
a  worm-fence,  or  zig-zag  railing.  You  hear  of  an  eleeant  mill,  an- 
e^gant  orchard*  an  elegant  tan-yard,  &c.  and  familiarly  of  elegat^ 
toads, — meaning  such  as  you  may  pass  without  extreme  peril.  The 
word  implies  eligibility  or  usefulness  in  America,  but  has  nothing  to 
do  with  taste ;  which  is  a  term  as  strange  to  the  American  language, 
where  I  have  heard  it  spoken,  as  comfort  is  said  to  be  to  the  french, 
and  for  a  similar  reason :— the  idea  has  not  yet  reached  them.  Nature 
has  not  yet  displayed  to  them  those  charms  of  distant  and  various 
prospect,  which  will  delight  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  noble  country.' 

Scientific  pursuits  engage  but  little  attention^  their  reading 
being  confined  for  the  most  part,  to  politics,  history,  and  poetry. 
'Science  is  not,'  says  our  Author,  ^  cultivated,  as  in  England, 
'  for  its  own  sake.'  The  time  which  might  be  thus  advantagc- 
OBsly  occupied,  is  yawned  away.  The  life  and  habits  of  their 
own  Franklin,  would  read  them  a  yery  different  lesson^  but  eyen 
Us  name  is  not  often  heard  among  them. 

*  Nature  has  done  much  for  them,  and  they  leave  much  to  nature : 
but  they  have  made  tliemsehes  free :  this  may  account  for  their  indif- 
faence  to  science,  and  their  zeal  in  politics.' 
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They  are  tree ;  and  allhougli  polilical  liberty  will  not  stij 
•ede  the  necessity  of  lliose  moral  ioccutive.s,  under  Ihe  regulatm; 
influence  of  wliicli,  tlie  mind  can  aione  be  brought  to  act  will) 
susteiced  energy,  Tte  have  only  to  compare  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  tl)is  people  with  that  of  the  population  of  the  oM 
world,  to'iierceive  how  vast  a  good  isliberly.  Compare  with 
the  half-civilixcd  American,  the  Spaniard,  the  German,  or  the 
Irishman,  taking  the  H|)ecimens  of  each  from  (he  lower  classes, 
and  let  the  result  spenk  for  itself  as  to  the  relative  adrantagea  of 
the  political  sysiems  under  nhich  their  eharactei's  have  respec- 
tively been  formed.  The  lom  Irish,  as  they  are  called  even  in 
America,  are  found,  when  there,  still  to  retain  tiiat  degradation 
of  mind  which  is  induced  by  their  religious  and  political  con- 
dition, and  porpetuHted  by  their  old  habit  of  whiskey  drinking. 

*  As  in  London,'  says  our  Author,  *  they  fill  the  lowest  depart- 

*  ments  of  labour  in  the  manufactures,  or  serve  the  bricklayers : 

*  they  are  rude  and  abandoned,  with  ample  means  of  comfort  and 
'  independence.     The  low  Irish  and  the  freed  negro,  stand'  at 

*  nearly  the  same  degree  on  the  moral  scale,  being  depressed 
'  enuaUy  by  early  associations.' 

nhen  we  recollect  how  recently  America  was  one  vast  wil- 
derness, *  how  rapidly  she  lias  risen  from  an  assemblage  of  dis- 
connected colonies  into  n  nation,  and  how  little  time  has  been 
aiTorded  lor  the  arrangement  and  perfecting  of  her  domeslio 
policy,  it  will  appear  to  be  only  astonishing,  that  society  lias, 
under  such  circumstances,  attained  so  high  a  pitch  of  maturity, 
as  already  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  state  of  things  under  the 
lull-grown  institutions,  and  complicate  policy  of  European  states. 
Capital  and  population  are  here  beheld  operating  according  to 
their  natural  laws;  and  the  association  of  men  is  seen  taking 
place,  on  the  simple  principle  of  cohesion.  The  phenomesoa  la, 
in  all  respects,  most  instructive  to  the  political  economist,  and 
the  statesman.  '  Why,'  exclaims  Mr.  Birkbeck,  '  do  not  the 
'  governments  of  Euro[>e  afTord  such  an  asylum,  in  their  vast 
'  and  gloomy  forests,  for  their  iucrcasiug  myriads  of  paupers ! 
'  This  would  be  an  object  worthy  a  convention  of  sovereigns.' 

Art.  V.     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.     Canto  the  Fourth.     By  Lord 

Byron,  8vo.  pp.  257.     Price  I2i.  ]8l8. 
T  ITTLE  more  than  a  third  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied 
-■-^  with  the  poem  of  Childe  Harold.     The  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  a  ballad  and  a  sonnet,  consists  of  a  series  of  notes 

gtbestateE  of  Ohin 


St  region,  compriBiog  tt 

y  of  Illinois  and  ^Jichigun,  only  counted 


•  '  Twenty  years  ago,  the  v; 

*  and  Indiana,  and  the  territory  o 

*  SO.OtK) ;  the  number  that  are  now  living,  and  iiviiig  happi'ly,  m  tne 

*  little  county  of  Hamthon,  which  i»  Bomething  under  the  xcguUt 
'  dimensions  of  SO  miles  square.' 
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compiled  by  the  Author  of  tbe  "  Historical  Illustrations,"  which 
have  subseqiieiilly  made  their  appearance  in  a  btiltty  vulume,  as 
BD  additional  appendix  lo  this  Fourth  Canto.  If  his  Lurdship's 
composition  really  Blood  in  need  of  so  large  a.  commentary,  it 
would  be  an  mifortiinatc  circumstance  for  his  fame  as  :i  poet, 
■iace  he  mast  in  that  case  have  submitted  either  to  he  read  with- 
out being  understood,  or  to  he  very  little  read  at  all.  But  if 
these  annotations  are  not  necessary  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  of 
the  poem,  wc  cannot  hut  think  that  his  Lordship  would  have 
done  Well  to  anlicipnte  their  eventual  separation  from  it,  since 
bodies  of  90  dilTcient  specific  gravity  are  scarcely  likely  to  float 
down  to  posterity  together,  and  to  have  given  the  public  his  own 
portion  of  the  volume  at  a  somewhat  less  costly  rate,  in  the  sliape 
of  another  poetical  pamphlet.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  notes 
lire  higldy  entertaining,  but  their  connexion  with  the  text  is  often 
very  slender.  Some  of  them  stretch  into  the  length  of  disser- 
tation, nor  are  these  of  the  least  interest;  but  the  heterogeneous 
and  desultory  nature  of  (he  whole  compilation,  exceedingly  de- 
tracts from  its  value.  The  matcriak  thus  loosely  thrown  to- 
gether, might  have  been  woven  into  a  very  interesting  topo- 
graphical memoir,  or  have  formed  the  basis  of  an  extended  essay 
on  the  literature  of  Italy.  The  contents  of  this  part  of  the  volume 
will  come  more  distinctly  under  our  notice  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Hobhousc's  work. 

Our  disinclination  lo  know  the  Author  of  Childe  Harold  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  poet,  which  is,  according  to 
established  courtesy,  an  imaginary  character,  and  for  the  con- 
Tenience,  at  least  the  pleasure  of  (he  reader,  it  is  lit  this  prac- 
tical fiction  should  be  held  legal, — would  induce  us  to  pass  over 
iilso  his  Lordship's  prefatory  epistle.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  statement,  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  concluding 
canto, '  there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from  tb« 
author  sjieaking  in  his  own  person.' 

*  The  fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which 
eveTT  one  eeemed  determineJ  not  to  perceive :  like  the  Chinese  in 
Golosmtth's  ''  Citizen  of  the  World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to 
be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  1  asserted,  and  imagined,  that  I  had 
drawn  a  distinctioQ  between  llie  author  and  the  pdgrim  :  and  the 
very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  find- 
iuj!  it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  eCfarts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altoge titer,— and  have  done  so.  The  opinions 
which  have  been  or  may  be  farmed  on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter 
pfindifierence  ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  tbe  writer.* 

This,  we  tlunk,  is  a  rather  awkward  attempt  of  his  Lordship 
to  ihrovr  upon  the  wilfulness  of  his  readers,  the  failure  attribu- 
te to  an  original  deticiency  of  distiuctne^s  in  his  own  concep- 
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lioiiB.  *  The  pilgrim'  bud  never  even  a  poetical  exisleiioo,  at 
a  separate  personality.  Childe  ilarold  alnays  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  tlian  a  pretence,  on  tlie  pitrt  of  tlie  Autlior,  fur 
speakin)(  in  the  third  person;  and  thut  the  fiction  was  viewe«l  id 
this  ligln,  aa  a  mere  form  of  speech,  h  not  l!ie  ianlt  of  tlie  reader. 
We  have  alrtutly  given  our  reasons  lur  the  opinion,  that  the 
noble  Author  would  not  have  succeeded  in  the  altenijit  to  give 
Bha]>e  and  substance  and  individuality  to  ideal  beings  of  a 
cliaractcr  totally  dillereiiL  from  the  one  which  meets  us  under  so 
many  disguises,  but  with  the  strong  ni^rks  of  identity,  thruughotit 
his  poems.  His  first  tboui^jit  nmy  have  been,  to  make  of  Child c 
Harold  an  ima^nary  pilgrim  ;  but  tiiia  design  must  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  first  stage  of  its  execution,  since  the  poem  has 
DO  plan,  no  action,  no  dramatic  incident  tvhicli  mig'lit  serve  to 
develop  the  character  of  liis  hero.  The  way  in  which  lie  is 
made  to  declaim  and  philosophise,  rcmiitds  the  reader  vf  thai 
celebrated  drstnatic  exhibition,  the  Li'cture  on  Heads,  in  whicli 
busts  of  different  costume  und  character  were  pluced  before  the 
audience,  but  the  lecturer  was  slill  the  uctoi-  and  3)Kikcsman. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  ihe  siimu  witli  Lord  Byrou's  characters ;  they 
have  ever  the  same  face,  )h«  strong  unconcealable  marks  of 
identity  blill  prevailing  over  the  scenic  disguise.  But  with  re- 
gard to  Childe  Harold,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  Author  was 
ever  honestly  solicitous  to  guard  against  the  mistake  which  he 
would  fain  represent  as  ii^iirious,  claiming,  as  it  should  seem, 
Ihe  magnanimity  of  being  '  itoni'  indifierent  to  the  iiijnry.  We 
apprehend,  that  by  wjialevcr  mean!*,  or  hi  whatever  character, 
his  Lordship  might  most  easily  have  secured  notoriety,  that  ob- 
jet-t  aftainetl,  it  would  at  all  times  have  mattered  little  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  admiration  won  from  his  contemporaries,  should 
have  left  esteem  and  sympathy  far  behiud.  And  if  he  found 
that  the  dark  and  mysterious  fancy  portrait,  wliich  the  pubhc 
mistook  for  a  real  likeness,  laid  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  fas- 
ciliated  while  it  seemed  to  repel,  it  is  mure  than  probable  that 
the  artist  was  not  dinpleused  at  having  attributed  to  himself  those 
strong  and  gloomy  trails  of  character,  which  his  own  fancy  h«d 
pictured  in  another.  There  is  a  species  of  sublimity'  of  which 
the  had  is  susceptible,  to  wliich  in  the  ideul  hero,  he  might  feel 
to  have  made  some  approach,  and  on  this  dark  elevation  he  miglit 
nut  be  unwiUing  to  seem  to  stand,  shrouded  in  the  indeliiiilenes^ 
of  the  poetical  character.  However  this  may  be,  the  Author  by 
carrying  on  the  poem  in  his  own  person,  and  laying  aside  en- 
tirely bis  pifgrim-domino,  has  taken  the  sure  method  completely 
to  obliterate  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  the  nicely-drawn  dis- 
tinction he  in  his  first  canto  pretended  to  support. 

The  poem,  now  completed,  may  therefore,  us  a  whole,  be  con- 
sidered as  1  series  of  descriptive  skclcheii  and  moral  obaervatiM* 
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made  during  his  Lordship's  trayels,  iivhose  pili^im-ship  resolves 
itself  into  the  plain  reatity  of  a  philosophizing^  tourist.  Assu- 
redly, it  demanded  no  ordinary  powers  of  tliouglkt  as  well  as 
of  poetical  skill,  to  impart  the  charm  of  continuous  interest  to  a 
long  succession  of  stanzas,  coliering  together  by  no  other  law 
than  that  of  yMj?^a-po«ifi<>7i. 

But  we  need'  not  repeat  ihe  opinion   we  have  so  ifrequcntly 
had  occasion  to  express  upon  the  general  subject  of  Lord  By- 
ron's abilities,  which,  though  not  unlimited  iu  their  rdni^e,  are 
undeniably  of  the  highest  order.     The  marka  of  limitation  are 
evident  in  a  prevailing  sameness  both  of  subject  and  of  mode  of 
thinking ;   the  j^oof  of  superlative  genius,  is  aiForded  by  the 
poet's  imparting  to  this  sameness,  the  effect  and  interest  of  va- 
riety ;  by  his  being  able  to  make  the  monotony  of  his  thoughts, 
like  the  monotonies  of  Nature,  unwearying  and  ever  harmonious* 
Thejeu  (T  egpriiy  entitled  Beppo,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number, 
and  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  Lord  Byron^s,  wehave  beard 
adduced  i|l  reititation  of  the  opinion  that  the  range  of  his  talents 
is  circumscribed.     That  poem  evinces  great  versatility  of  style, 
but  none  of  thinking.     It  shews  that  its  author  can  imitate,  like 
a  nightingale,  with  surprising  facility,  the  notes  of  inferior  song- 
sters ;  it  exhibits,  in  fact,  great  cleverness,  but  nothing  more.  The 
powers  of  observation  and  satire  which  it  displays,  were  known 
to  belong  to  Xiord  Byron,  before  his  wayward  vanity  led  him  to 
sport  the  incognito  in  that  motley  disguise.     But  the  sort  of 
limitation  we  speak  of,  relates  to  those  higher  efforts  of  a  plastic 
imagination,  by  which  our  great  poets  have  been  able  to  people 
the  regions  of  fancy  with  abstractions  wearing  the  semblance  of 
distinct  personality.    To  a  production  of  this  kind,  either  in 
epic  or  dramatic  composition,  his  Lordship  cannot  (le  presumed 
to  be  competent,  till  he  has  furnished'  some  speciniens  of  his 
talents  very  different  from  any  that  have  yet  appeared.     In  the 
mean  time,  we  are  not  disposed  to  appreciate  slightly  the  genius 
^hich  shines  out  in  the  present  poem. 
The  scene  of  this  Fourth  Canto  opens  at  Venice. 

'  In  Venice  Tasso^s  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  ddys  are  sone — ^but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
.  States  fall,  arts  tade — ^but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  foi'get  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity^ 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

'  But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  flame  m  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  midity  riiadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
VoL.X.N.Sr  E 
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Above  tlie  Jogeless  city's  vanlshM  sway  ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto  ;  Sliylock  and  the  Sloor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er, 
F.iir  as  repeopled  were  the  solitary  ihorc. 
*  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Easentially  immortal  they  create 
And  multiply  in  tis  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

or  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 

Watering  the  heart  wboee  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

'  Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 

The  first  from  Hone,  the  last  from  Vacancy; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 

Vel  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 

Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 

More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  univetse  is  skilful  to  diffuse  :'  pp.  4 — 6. 

From  Venice,  the  Pilgrim  passes  on  to  Arqua,  where 

•  Pillsred  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
Tlie  bones  of  Laura's  lover ; 

io  Ferrara,  where  erst  reigned  '  the  antique  brood  of  Este,* ' 
which  accordingly  introduees  an  impassionate  apostrophe  |o 
*  Torquato's  injured  shade;'  to  Florence,  where  once agaiD 
'  Tlie  Goddess  lives  in  stone  and  £lls 
Tlie  air  around  with  beauty  ; 
and,  finally,  to  Rome. 

•  The  Niobe  of  Nations  !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wiiliered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago  ; 
The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
or  their  heroic  dwellers;  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves  and  mantle  her  distress. 
With  Rome,  tlie  Canto  is  chiefly  occupied,  and  here  the  pil- 
grimage has  its  bourn.  Lord  Byron  has  judged  rightly,  that  no 
theme  of  equal  interest  remained  to  supply  matter  for  can-vine 
on  the  poem  further.  Not  Rome  itselJ",  h«wever,  can  mak«  the 
plainlKB  egotist  forget  iiis  griefs  and  injuries.    While  contem- 
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plating  the  palaces  and  the  tombs  of  the  Cesars,  while  loftilX 
philosophizing  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  whose  relics,  ^ 
chaos  of  ruins,  were  spread  beneath  him, — in  the  midst  of  his  en~ 
thusiasm,  he  is  still  cool  enough  to  be  able  to  digress  to  his  own 
domestic  afiairs ;  like  the  tragic  actor,  who,  in  the  very  pa- 
roxysm of  his  mimic  agonies,  has  his  feelings  perfectly  at  leisure 
for  a  whispered  joke,  and  is  thinking  only  of  the  green  room  or 
his  benefit.     The  digressions  are  as  well  managed  as  possible, 
but  still,  the  effect  of  these  intrusive  passages  is,  we  think,  in« 
congruous  with  the  maj^ty  of  the  scene ;  and  the  reader  feels 
it  as  an  unwelcome  interruption,  to  be  called  off  to  listen  to  the 
oft-told  tale  of  Childe  Harold's  ineffable  miseries,  and  to  hear 
'  him  denounce  upon  his  unknown  enemies '  the  curse  of  bis  forgive-  ' 
^  ness.'    Travellers  inform  us  of  a  remarkable  optical  pheno- 
menon which  has  been  witnessed  in  Bohemia,  produced  oy  the 
refraction  of  the  Son's  rays,  when  at  a  certain  elevation :  the 
spectator  beholds  his  shadow  thrown  upon  the  clouds,  dilated  to 
a  more  than  gigantic  stature.     Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  per- 
manently impressed  upon  his  inward  sense,  a  spectral  illusion  of 
analogous  origin.     Still,  his  own  shadow  immensely  magnified, 
is  seen  reflected  upon  all  the  objects  which  surround  him,  and 
with  this  alone  he  seems  to  hold  real  commilnion,  or  to  feel  any 
real  s^^mpathy. 

There  is  however  one  digression  of  a  different  character, 
which,  although  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  papers  of  the  day, 
ive  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing. 

'  Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
.Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  cla^  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

*  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  heloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  bovi 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
IK/luch  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seemM  to  cloy. 

'  Feasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be^ 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings,  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefii  for  Onx  )  for  she  bad  pour'd 
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Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  ihy  head 
Beheld  het  Iris, — Thou,  loo,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  weit  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  falher  of  the  dead  ! 

•  Ofeaekloth  wasthy  wedding  garment  made; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  aslies:  in  the  dust 

The  fair-haired  Dnughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions  !  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seemM 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes : — 'twas  but  a  meteor  beam'd. 

*  Woe  unto  us.  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Withiit  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  latoy— 
'  These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  efiort,  great  without  a  foe; 
But  DOW  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there  I 
How  many  lies  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 


pp. 
There  are  some  stanzas  iu  this  Fourth  Canto,  of  beauty  and 

energy  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  pas^at^cs  in  the  former  portions  of' 

the  work,  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  jjerhaps  the  most  interesting. 

Tbe  following  description  of  an  Italian  evening,  partakes  of  the 

tneltowed  richness  of  Uie  scene. 

'  The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
or  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity : 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  throi^gh  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blast  1 
*  A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  tbe  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  eea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
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Roird  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill. 
As  Day  aod  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order : — gently  flows    . 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta*  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose. 
Which*  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows, 

'  Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains ;  parting  dav 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues  ■ 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest^  till — 'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray/  pp.  1 6,17. 

But  by  far  the  finest  passage  in  the  poem,  to  our  taste,  is  the 
noble  apostrophe  io  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  poet  has  done 
well  to  terminate  bis  song. 

*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean— roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
8tops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd^  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

*  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths^ — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  nim  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :-*there  let  him  kty, 

<  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The.  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

'  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  sincg  :  their  shores  obey 
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The  slrsngcr,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  Ueciiy 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  desnrts  ; — at ' 
o  thy  wild  wav( 


play- 
wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow^ 
daini  beheld,  thou  rolleit  now." 


Unchangeable 
Time  writes  nc 

Such  as  creation 
'  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  rorm  J 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  stomir 
Idng  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomlessi  alone- 
'  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
or  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
1  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight :  and  if  the  fresheniDg  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

*  My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased — my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
Tlie  torch  shall  be  extinguish 'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writg^ 
Would  it  were  worthier!  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  Sit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 

Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

*  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been— 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  I'ilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwelt 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  oa  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell!  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 

If  such  theywer^ — with  ^oh,  the  moral  of  his  strain  1' pp.  9S^I 
I  We  regret  that  tUis  fine  passage  should  be  injured  by  a  b 

I  barisin,  as  well  as  by  some  rhythmical  varieties,  more  origifl 

I  than  pleasing. 
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The  Insane  World,  8vo.  pp.  SOt.  Lonilon,  WIS. 
^^I\eii  has  tbe  charge  of  insanity  been  brousfht  forward  by  ilie 
^-'enemies  of  our  holy  religion  against  those  nbose  fervent  pi- 
ety aud  unwearied  zeal  have  ilistinguished  thein  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Thus,  when  Ibc  Divine  Redeemer  appeared  on  esrlli, 
the  cry  was  raised  against  him, "  Thou  hnst  a  devi)  and  art  mad ." 
When,  too,  the  apostle  Paul  advocated  the  cause  of  Christianity 
ia  the  prcsenec  of  Feslus,  the  governor  of  Judea,  and  h«  royal 
visiters,  the  Roman  Proconsul  esclaimed,  *'  Paul,  thou  art  heside 
"  thyself^  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mftd."  Since  that  period, 
the  same  charge  has  been  reiterated  and  re-echoed  a  thousand 
times,  and  is  still  repeated  daily,  by  those  who  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  motives,  or  account  lor  the  conduct  of  men  of  de- 
voted piety  and  leak.  But  theanonymous  Author  of  the  present 
volume,  completely  turna  round  upon  these  anti-religionists,  and 
has  taken  in  hand  to  prove  thair  moral  insanity.  The  task 
was  not  difBcuIt,  and  the  proofs  he  has  adduced,  are  most 
abutalant  and  convincing.  The  manner  in  which  he  lias  pur- 
sued his  object  is  amusing  and  insiruclive.  It  has  indeed  few 
claims  to  originality,  since  it  is  a  somewhat  close  imitation  of  se- 
veral works  of  far  superior  merit,  which  appeared  a  few  )'ears 
since.  The  Author  has  not  displayed  much  ingenuity  or  invention, 
tliough  the  subject  would  have  admitted  of  both  in  a  hi^h  degree ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  uprightly  publication,  well  adapted 
to  fill  up  with  advantage  a  leisure  hour,  and  to  attract  tlie  atten- 
tion of  juvenile  readers  to  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  the  position  that  '  all  men  are  mail  except 
*  those  who  possess  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,'  the  .\uthDr 
conducts  Hs  through  a  great  variety  of  scenes,  and  introduces  us 
to  characters  of  every  description,  in  all  of  whom  strong  symp- 
toms of  mural  insauily  are  discernible.  In  what  he  denominates 
the  huay  world,  be  points  us  to  husbandmen,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  and  merchants,  who  are  labouring  under  a.  greater  or 
less  degree  of  this  dreadful  malady.  He  next  introduces  us  to 
the  gay  aHd/athiunable  world,  among  whom  the  disease  seems 
to  rige  with  peculiar  violence,  and  a  great  part  of  whom  are  con» 
sidered  as  incarablea.  T^ie  polilival  world  furnishes  numerous 
examples  of  moral  insanity,  among  tyrants,  courtiers,  statesmen, 
and  conquerors.  The  literary  world  seems  also  to  have  been  in- 
fected with  this  mania,  particularly  the  tragedians,  poets,  and 
novelists.  \or  is  the  religious  world,  according  to  our  Author, 
exempt  from  this  malady,  since  it  contains  hypocrites,  formalists, 
zealots,  bigots,  speculatists,  and  self- deceivers,  all  of  whom  be- 
tray undoubted  symptoms  of  moral  insanity. 

In  this  latter  department  our  Author  feels  most  at  home;  here 
be  baa  evideutly  drawn  bis  sketches  of  character  from  life,  and 
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not  a  few  moderu  professors  of  religion  raay,  if  they  are  not  wil* 
fully  blind,  discern  their  own  moral  portraiture.  In  Dr.  Stiff,  we 
Ijave  portrayed  the  rector  of  a  large  parish,  who  declaims  furi- 
ously at  a  public  meeting  against  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Lancas« 
trian  school  societies,  and  seems  to  be  very  far  gone  in  that  new 
species  of  mental  derangement,  which  noay  be  designated  biblio^ 
phobia^  since  its  distinguishing  symptom  is,  a  dread  of  the  too 
general  <litrusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promiscuous  circulation 
of  the  sacred  volume. 

As  specimens  of  the  Author's  style  and  manner  j  we  shall  sub- 
join two  brief  extracts,  in  the  former  of  which,  an  abstract  i^ 
given  of  a  fashionable  anti-mcthodistical  sermon,  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  at  the  chapel  of  a  certain  hospital  for  frail  fe* 
m&i^H  ;  ibe  latter  relates  to  the  soi-disant  rational  dissenters. 

*  Thus  we  conversed  upon  the  subject  till  we  reached  the  chapel 
and  were  ioon  surrounded  with  a  very  genteel  congregation.  The 
minister  went  through  the  previous  service  with  becoming  reverence; 
but  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  hi^ 
text,  which  was  Ecclesiastes,  vii.  16,  17,  "J?e  not  righteous  overmttch" 
and  so  forth. 

*  After  in  introduction,  which  contained  an  excellent  eulogy  on 
Solomon  und  his  writings,  he  reversed  the  order  of  his  text,  ana  be- 
ginning with  the  second  part,  '*  Be  not  overmuch  wickedy"  he  proposed 
to  consider,  first,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  vice,  as  shortening  the 
period  of  human  existence,  and  rendering  it  miserable  while  it  lasted: 
this  ob^cr\ation  seemed  to  bear  upon  a  certain  part  of  his  audiencey 
to  whose  experience  he  very  pathetically  appealed.  But  I  could  not 
help  anticipating  a  difficulty  m  applying  the  other  branch  of  his  text. 
Surely,  thought  1,  he  will  not  caution  the  guilty  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion against  being  overmuch  righteous ;  this,  however,  he  did,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  discourse.  **  Our  nature,*' 
said  he,  '^  is  prone  to  extremes ;  and  having  seen  the  evil  consequences 
of  vice,  penitents  are  sometimes  apt  to  give  way  to  an  austerity  that 
injureii  the  constitution ;  or,  which  is  more  common  in  the  present  day, 
to.  a  religious  melancholy,  which  rejects  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  ; 
and  then,  exaggerated  notions  of  sin,  and  extreme  ideas  of  divine 

i'ustice,  drive  them  to  despair  and  madness.''  And  here  he  cautioned 
tis  frail  auditors,  lest,  upon  leaving  that  asylum  they  should  go  among 
the  Methodists,  or  other  enthusiasts.  Moral  virtue,  indeed,  he  des- 
cribed as  every  way  amiable  ;  and  good  works  he  extolled,  as  recom- 
rnending  us  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 
He  commended  also  a  religious  disposition,  such  as  would  attach  them 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England  ;  but  '*  by  no  means  to  run  into 
irregularities  and  excesses,  which  in  all  cases  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
especially  in  religion  ;  as  they  tend  to  draw  people  to  the  conventicle^ 
and,  by  deserting  the  church,  leave  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God— and  consequently  expose  them  to  melancholy,  which  often 
ends  in  self-de>tr notion. 

*  Coming  out  of  this  chapel  we  were  suddenly  greeted  with  the  news- 
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horn,  -which  announced  some  extraordinary  intelligence  in  the  Sunday 
Papers — an  indecency  which  was  new  ana  surprising  to  us,  who,  com- 
ing tVoitl  the  country,  were  not  used  to  sucn  violations  of  public 
decency.'    pp.  212 — 214. 

*  After  dinner  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  Twigg  (the  r^ 
tional  dissenter)  observed,  he  thought  the  language  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  not  only  degrading  to  human  nature,  but  tbat  it 
reflected  on  the  divine  purity,  in  formmg  such  depraved  and  guilty 
creatures. 

*  Mr.  Gkby.  If,  Sir,  God  had  formed  us  guilty,  or  had  implanted 
moral  evil  in  us,  this  reasoning  would  certainly  be  just ;  but  tne  doc« 
trine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  *'  God  made 
man  upright,"  and  that  sin  was  of  his  own  invention  : — that  the  first 
man  corrupted  himself  by  transgression,  which,  like  an  evil  disease^ 
l^as  been  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  through  all  his 
posterity.' 

'  Mr.  Twigg.  I  confess,  Sir,  I  don*t  understand  this ;  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  receive  doctrines  at  which  my  reason  utterly  revolts. 

*  Mr.  Grevt.  Then  I  presume.  Sir,  your  creed  must  lay  in  a 
very  narrow  compass :  for  there  are  very  few  truths  of  revelation  m» 
gainst  which  our  depraved  nature  does  not  revolt.  What  think  you 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  re^ 
generation,  a  separate  state,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

*  Mr.  Twigg.  Why  truly,  Sir,  I  believe  none  of  them  ;  unless  \% 
be  the  last,  and  that  in  a  way  very  different  from  the  vulgar  opinion. 

'  1*0  shocking!  shocking!'*  cried  the  old  ladv  (his  aunt)  *'  I  am 
truly  sorry.  Sir,  my  nephew  adopts  such  heretical  notions.  I  am  a- 
fraid  he  imbibes  them  from  the  dissenters,  among  whom  he  attends.'' 

<  Mr.  Grky.  They  must  be  dissenters  indeed,  Madam,  who  reject 
0U  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But,  I  believe,  this  applies  only  to 
a  very  small  number  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body.  The  Dis« 
senters  ia  general  are  quite  as  orthodox  as  ourselves :  it  is,  I  suppose, 
amoi^  the  rational  Dissenters  that  this  gentleman  attends. 

^  Mr.  Twigg.  I  should  be  glad.  Sir,  as  you  sueer  at  rational  Dis- 
sen^ters,  that  you  would  go  with  me  this  afternoon.  I  can  answer  for 
your  hearing  a  man  as  wise,  learned,  liberal,  and  eloquent,  as  ever 
adorned  a  pulpit. 

<  Mrs.  Gqop.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  much  wish  you  would ;  for  I  should 
like  vastly  to  hear  your  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  whom  my  nephew 
so  much  extols. 

*  ^R.  Gret.  I  have  strong  objections  to  hearing  error  and  here- 
sy : — ^ut  as  it  seems  consistent  with  my  design^  for  this  day  I  feel 
half  inclined. 

*  "  Well,  Sir,'*  said  I,  privately,  "  I  will  accompany  you ;  and  I 
think  you  will  gain  a  point  in  your  favour ;  for  this  man  must  certain- 
ly be  insane,  who  denies  every  thing.'' 

*  *«  But,  Mr.  Twigg,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  if  I  accompany  you  this 
afternoon,  to  near  your  favourite  preacher,  will  you  go  with  me  in  the 
evening  to  hear  mine  ?" 

<  «  Ceriainly,  Sir."— It  was  now  agreed»  and  there  being  no  dmm 
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for  further  debate,  we  set  out  to  hear  this  "  most  wise,  learned,  liberal, 
and  eloquent  of  all  preadiers." 
[        '  On  our  being  seated  we  found  a  very  genleel  congregation,  and  . 
I    were  mucli  pleased  to  hear  the  preacher  open  the  service  with  reading 
I    a  dinpter  in  the  Bible.     After  singing  Addison's  23J  pEalni,he  oSer- 
m  ed  a  very  eloquent  andfiublinie  prayer,  whicb,  I  perceived  by  Mr. 
I    Grey's  countenance,  was  not  altogether  to  his  taste.     They  then  sung 
I    again,  and  the  preiiehcr  took  for  his  text,  John,  xIk.  5,  "  Behold  die 
L  man."     After  a  slight  view  of  the  context,  he  said,  the  words  were 
K  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  the  Roman  Governor,  but 
f  as  the  name  Ptlale  was  inserted  in  itaJlcs,  and  not  in  the  original,  they 
E  might  be  better  construed  as  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  and  infallibly 
r  prove,  not  only  that  the  Itomans  and  Jews  considered  him  only  as  ^_ 
K  man,  but  thut  Jesus  himself  claimed  do  higher  rank. — "  He  wat'jH 
I  Inan,"  said  the  preaclier,  "  sin  only  excepted,"  perhaps, — "  a  maa^H 
I  all  respects  like  uoto  ouraelves."  'H 

I        *  Having  laid  down  this  proposition  as  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  M^ 
I   proceeded  to  prove  it  from  the  reality  of  his  birth,  (which  he  said 
F    was  in  all  points  like  that  of  other  men) — from  the  ascription  to  him 
I    of  human  passions,  sensibilities  and  intirmities — and  especially  from 
t    his  suflbriDgs  and  dcnth.^And  here,  while  he  enlarged  nttn  some 
I    iieeling  on  his  extreme  suffering,  as  a  martyr  for  truth  and  virtue,  at 
[    the  same  time  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  nossive,  suffering  Deity !      He 
then  proceeded  to  the  improvement  of  nis  discourse  in  two  particulars : 
1.  The  sin  and  folly  of  idolizing  a  mere  man  whom  God  hath  set  forth, 
like  Moses  of  old, for  a  saviour  and  a  legislator.  And  here  he  took  oc 
casion  to  observe,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hid  the  body  of  Moses  that 
the  Jews  might  not  worship  him  ;  but  the  Christians  persisted  in  their 
F  idolatry,  notwithstanding  the  body  of  their  Jesus  was  removed  to 
Kfieaven  and  inaccessible  ;  and  trusted  their  salvation  to  the  merit  of 
Kbis  atonement,  instead  of  recommending  tliemselves  to  the  divine  fa- 
rvour  by  a  life  of  innocenceand  virtue.     Secondly,  he  represented  thii 
I  Christian  idolatry  (as  he  called  it)  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
I  fnent  of  the  propnesies,  in  the  conversion  of  Jews,  and  Turks,  and 
p  infidels,  neither  of  whom  could  submit  to  tlie  absurdity  of  worsbipiDg 
a  rnan — a  man  who  was  cruciJied.' 

*  Finally,  here  marked,  that  Christians  were  commanded  to  loot  to 
Jesus, and  "looking  to  Jesus"  was  put  for  believing  in  him — but  in 
what  character  were  we  commanded  to  believe  in  him  ?     As  '  an  in- 
carnate Deity,'  as  the  Trinitarians  love  to  speak  } — a  mysterious  com- 
I  plex  being? — No:  but  as  Jesus  himself  saitn — "  BeholatheMAN  !*" 
I       <  The  service  happily  was  short,  and  my  friend  rejoiced  when  it 
I  was  over  -,  and  when  we  came  out  told  us,  that  his  eon  had  never  be- 
I  fere  been  tortured  with  so  much  blasphemy.'    pp.  218 — 22*. 
I      From  the  above  extracts,  it  U  evident,  that  the  design  of  this 
I  Tpluiue  iti  to  muinlain  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  against  the 

Erevailin^  errors  of  (he  limes  ;  not  in  a  grave  didactic  form,  I 
y  easy  dialogue,  lively  anecdote,  and  animated  description, 
auch  we  cordially  recammeDd  it  (o  the  attention  of  the  junia| 
class  of  otir  readers. 


Alt.  Vn>  Maunrt  of  Madame  Mamin,  explanatory  other  conduct, 
on  liie  Trial  for  the  Assassination  of  M.  Fuddes.  Written  by  Hcf 
ielf,  and  addressed  to  Madame  Enjalran,  her  Mother.  Witli  a 
I'octratu  Traoalated  from  the  Frencht  and  accompanied  by  an  Ab- 
strBCt  of  the  Trial;  and  a  concice  Account  of  the  Persons  and 
Events  alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs,  by  the  Translator.  13iiio.  5i.  6d. 
London,  1818. 

npH  E  Translator  of  this  strange  and  most  UDprofitable  Memoir, 
^  takes  credit  to  hiiuself  for  teDdering  to  '  the  English  pub- 
<  lie  a  most  striking  and  amusing  prodiiclion,  combining  nil  (he 
'  iitlerost  attached  to  au  account  of  real  facts  and  transactions  of 

*  an   extraordinary   nature,  with  the  vivid   colouring,  sudden 

*  (ransitiun,    and    picturesque   descriptions   nhiclt  distinguish 

*  works  of  fiction.'  We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  can  have  be^n  his  inducement  to  republish  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  '  gross,  open,  and  palpable,'  and  without 
any  other  interest  than  that  which  they  <lerivet'rum  the  atrocious 
crime  to  nhich  they  refer.  The  '  wild  and  original  manner,' 
the  *  fascinatiou  of  language,'  *  the  energy  and  vigour  of  cou- 

*  ceplion,'  uii  which  the  Editor  so  placently  dwells,  we  have 
sought  for  in  vain,  atiil  are  quite  astonished  at  what  secuis  to 
us  the  excess  of  his  credulity,  when  he  acquits  his  heroine  of  all 
'  apjiarent  design  to  deceive.' 

We  know  nothing  of  this  '  extraordinary  trial,'  excepting 
from  the  details  appeuded  to  (he  present  Memoir,  and  from  an 
accidental  inspection  of  a  few  jiaragraphs  in  a  nevrspaper ; 
we  are  therefore  not  qualified,  even  if  we  were  iuclined,  to  give 
a  complete  and  connected  statement  of  the  whole  transBCtloo ; 
but  it  appears,  in  ils  general  outline,  to  have  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  M.  Fualdes,  a  magistrate  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, aged  and  wealthy,  was  in  the  evening  of  the  IBlh  March, 
1817,  forced  into  a  house  of  ill  fame,  in  Rodcz,  and  there  mur- 
dered; the  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Aveyron,  and  found 
the  next  morning.  After  some  lime,  a  considerable  number  ol 
individuals  were  put  on  their  trial,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
horrible  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  Jausiou  and  Buslide,  the 
principal  conspirators,  with  the  assistance  of  several  others  who 
participated  either  in  the  murder  or  in  the  removal  of  the  body. 
When  the  wretched  victim  was  dragged  into  the  house,  he  was 
stretched  upon  the  table.  He  requested  a  moment  to  recotu- 
menil  his  soul  to  God  ;  lint  his  appeal  was  in  vain,  his  struggles 
were  ineftcctual,  and  the  assassins  accomplished  their  infernal 
purpose  by  cutting  his  throat  witli  a  butcher's  knife.  While 
Ihcy  were  '  bleeding  him,  as  they  called  ii,'  the  keeper  of  the 
broltiel  h^  the  lamp,  and  his  wife  held  a  vessel  to  receive  (lie 
hlood,  there  arc  more  of  these  dreadful. details,  but  we  shrink 
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I'rom  a  subject  so  revolting.  The  uto  individuals  to  nhom  m 
have  referred  by  name,  were  men  of  most  respeclabU-  staliofl^ 
aud  related  tu  l<  uitldes,  Biistide  t>y  binli,  and  Jflu«ion  by  mar- 
ria^.  Tbe  latter  naa  a  ricli  liniilier,  and  tlie  tonner  was  14 
easy  ciraum stances.  The  motives  whirti  iinpclled  tlicro  to  ihti' 
bloody  deed,  are  not  distinctly  xtated,  but  as  they  subseqiiealll, 
rifled  the  house  of  the  murdered  man,  it  should  seuin  tii&l  tb^ 
were  urged  on  by  avarice. 

In  all  ibese  particnhirq,  there  is  no  tdention  of  Madam*'  MuK 
son,  but  it  appears  that,  during  the  i>erpei ration  of  the  murder, 
she  was  in  the  hcuse,  and  within  lienrinc;  of  the  Toic«>s,  Ml 
tramplings,  and  struggles  of  the  victim  aud  hin  assassinh 
She  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  ii  was  pro{M>sed  ttf 
despatch  her  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  coinmunU 
eating  what  she  had  heard  and  seen.  This  was  opposed  \X[ 
JausioH,  and  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  she  was  sworn  to  secret) 
with  the  dead  body  still  in  her  sight.  Either  in  c«nse<]iieiioe  i 
someimprudenthintot'herown,  or  fromsomo  other  casualty,  it  wME 
discovered  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  she  yntf 
summoned  on  the  trial  as  a  witness ;  from  that  moment  she  be'' 
gao  n  series  of  half- revel  aliens,  retractions,  apostrophes,  ex- 
clamations, faiutings,  and  sentiment alizations,  which  has  M 
parallel  in  the  history  of  evidence.  There  were  two  or  three 
awkward  circumstances  which  combined  to  produce  all  thti 
parade  and  attitudinizing.  First,  there  was  the  untoward  diS' 
closure,  that  Madame  Mansoii  was  found  in  n  brothel : — btil 
"  they  manage  these  things  belter  in  France,"  as  somebod}g| 
we  believe  Sterne,  said  on  another  occasion ,  and  as  the  lady  wof 
a  known  sent imeutu list,  a  candid  construction  was  ptit  upon  tbi 
pul  of  (he  business,  and  the  judge  assured  her  from  the  bertcl 
(hnt  the  public  was  '  convinced  that  she  was  carried  to  the  hoa4 
'  of  Baucal  by  accident  and  against  her  will.'  Secondly,  thtf 
was  her  oath,  respecting  which  we  believe  she  did  not  feel  ibbb; 
Hcru]>leB.  Thirdly,  she  was  probably  actuated  by  a  feeling  ( 
gratitude  to  Jaiision,  as  the  preserver  of  her  life.  But  we  can 
not  help  suspecting  that  the  great  stimulus  tu  all  her  eccentriol 
Lies,  was  the  determination  to  produce  an  efli^ct,  by  whatevi 
means  and  at  whatever  expense.  Let  her  motive  however  bfti 
been  what  it  mit;hl,  the  result  of  her  conduct  was  to  produce  I 
impressiou  at  once  uoiavourable  to  the  prisoners  and  herself.  SI 
conttuucd  to  say  quite  enough  to  shew  that  she  was  acqunintii 
with  tlie  transaction,  but  managed  at  the  same  time  to  oominit 
nicate  far  too  little  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  if 
appeol  from  the  judge,  which  was  meant  to  be  prodigiously  ini 
pressive,  she  stilt  persevered  in  (he  same  absurd  and  (antalisiill 
conduct,  until,  evidently  for  the  mere  purpose  of  intimidBti4 
ilie  was  inoluded  in  the  act  of  accusation.     From  the  priwo 
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the  Capuchins,  where  she  was  confined,  these  Memoirs  are  dated^ 
and  if  they  were  intended  to  establish  her  innocence  of  intentional 
falsehood,  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  produced  on  us,  an 
effect  quite  the  reverse.  Their  great  object  is  to  shew  that  she 
acted  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  to  get  rid,  by  a  string  of 
strange  and  improbable  assertions,  of  the  evidence  of  a  M.  Cle* 
mendot,  who  deposed  that  she  had  to  him  confessed  her  know« 
ledge  of  the  transaction.  She  makes  an  attempt,  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  the  public  suspicion  from  herself  to  a  Mile.  Rose 
Pierret.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  trial  has  terminated 
in  the  acquittal  of  Madame  Manson,  and  the  condemnation  of 
H    the  actual  assassins,  who  have  since  been  executed. 

The  previous  life  of  Mme.  M.  had  been  of  a  very  equivocal 
description.  She  was  married,  and  separated  from  her  husband ; 
but  still  continued  to  keep  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  him, 
although  *  she  refused  to  live  with  him.'  ^  Who  shall  interpret/ 
Tery  pithily  exclaims  the  Editor,  *  the  caprices  of  a  heart  so  way-> 

*  ward,  as  to  expect  from  the  performance  of  duty,  the  pleasing 

*  illusions  of  love  ?  No  one  but  Madame  Manson.'  In  her  own 
Memoir,  she  congratulates  herself  on  having  ^  formed  an  agrees- 
^  able  acquaintance  with  a  young  man  from  Paris,  who  has 
^  been  kind  enough,'  she  says,  ^  to  visit  her  in  prison,'  and  to 

travel  eight  leagues  to  convey  her  special  pleadings  to  her 
mother. 

After  all,  who  is  the  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  these 
**  Memoirs?  And  are  they  not,  like  Herbert  Croft's  *  Love 
'  aad  Madness,'  a  mixture  of  fancy  and  fact  ? 

Art.  VIII.  1.  Domestic  Pleasures;  or.  The  Happy  Fireside ;  illustrated 

by  interesting  Conversations.    By  F.  B.  Vaux.    London.     1816. 
iL     The    Book   of  Versions;    or,   Guide  to  French  Translation; 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.    Accompanied  with  Notes,  to  assist  in  the 
Construction ;  and  to  display  a  Comparison  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Idioms.    By  J.  Cherpilloud.     12mo.  3s.  6d.  London.    1817. 

TI7E  cannot  think  that  the  business  of  education  is  really  ad« 
^^  vanced  by  the  multiplication  of  elementary  books ;  nor 
that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  obtain  any  advantage  whatever 
by  a  long  detention  from  the  original  sources  of  instruction. 
There  are  many  parts  of  science,  now  taught  empirically,  which 
migbt  be  much  more  effectually  acquired  by  the  more  laborious, 
but  at  the  same  time,  more  impressive  process  of  experience  and 
indoctbn.  It  appears  advisable  to  let  the  learner,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  his  own  grammar ;  to  initiate  him  merely  into 
the  necessary  paradigms  and  forms  which  are  the  keys  of  know- 
ledge,  and  then  suffer  him  to  ascertain  their  use  by  an  immediate 
application  to  works  of  authority.     In  this  process,  though  many 


do  Memoirg  of  Madame  Manton. 

from  a  subject  so  revolting.  The  i wo  iiulividuals  to  «hom  «■ 
have  rererred  by  name,  were  men  ol"  most  resppclnblc  slftiion, 
aad  related  to  Fualdes,  B)\stide  by  birtli,  and  Jitu«ioti  by  mar- 
ri&^e.  The  latter  niis  a  rich  banker,  and  lh<>  former  viti  in 
easy  cii'ou  in  stances.  The  motives  which  impelled  tliefn  (o  thu 
bloody  deed,  arc;  not  distinctly  stated,  but  as  they  subsi^quently 
rifled  the  houac  of  the  murdered  man,  it  should  st^om  thiii  they 
were  urged  on  by  uvariee. 

In  all  these  particulars,  there  is  no  itit- ntion  of  Madame  Mao- 
son,  but  it  appears  that,  duiin^?  the  |>er|>eH.'tinn  of  the  murder, 
she  was  in  the  hi'use,  and  within  bearini;  of  the  voices,  and 
tramplings,  and  struggles  of  the  vicltm  and  his  assassins. 
She  was  afterwards  discoviered ,  and  It  was  propuseil  to 
desuateb  her  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  communi- 
catmis;  what  she  had  heard  and  seen.  This  wus  opposed  by 
Jausiun,  and  as  far  as  we  cau  collect,  she  was  sworn  to  aeereuj 
with  the  dead  body  still  in  her  sight.  Either  in  consequciiCB  n 
someimprudentbiniofher  own,  or  from  some  other  casualty,  it  WM 
discovered  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  sbe  wn 
Gummoned  no  the  trial  as  a  witness ;  from  that  moment  she  b<M 
gan  a  series  of  half- revelations,  retractions,  apostrophes,  ez^ 
clamations,  faiutiogs,  and  sentimentalizations,  which  has  aA 
parallel  iu  the  history  of  evidence.  There  were  two  or  ihre4 
awkward  circumstances  which  coirbined  to  produce  all  ihnl 
parade  and  attitudinizing.  First,  there  wa^  the  untoward  dis- 
closure,  that  Madame  Mansun  was  found  iu  a  brothel : — but 
"  ihey  manage  these  things  better  in  France"  as  aomebodj^ 
we  believe  Sterne,  said  on  another  occasion,  and  as  the  lady  will 
a  known  sentimentalist,  a  candid  construction  was  put  upon  thi 
part  of  the  business,  and  the  judge  assured  her  from  the  bend! 
that  the  puUic  was  '  convinced  that  she  was  carried  to  the  hi 
'  of  Banca)  by  accident  and  against  her  will.'  Secondly,  tl 
was  her  oath,  respecting  which  we  believe  she  did  not  feel  nianif 
scruples.  Thirdly,  she  was  probably  actuated  by  a  feeling^  « 
i;ralitude  to  •Tansion,  as  the  preserver  of  her  life.  But  we  caO' 
not  help  suspecting  that  the  gre;it  stimulus  to  all  her  eccentric 
lies,  was  the  determination  to  jiroduce  an  effect,  by  whatevi 
means  and  at  whatever  expense.  Let  her  motive  however  lia^ 
been  wlial  it  mii^hl,  iho  result  of  her  conduct  was  to  produce  i 
impression  at  ouce  unfavourable  to  the  prisoners  and  herself.  SI 
contiuuod  to  suy  quite  enough  to  shew  that  she  was  acquaioM 
with  tlie  traiisuotiun,  but  manuged  at  the  same  time  to  commi 
nicate  far  loo  little  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Notwithstanding- 1 
appeal  from  tlie  judge,  which  was  meiint  to  be  prortieionsly  in 
presMve,  she  slUI  persevered  in  the  sauiu  absurd  and  tantalieii 
conduct,  until,  evidently  fur  the  mere  purpose  of  intimidatiot 
tlie  was  included  iu  the  vA  of  accusatiuii.     From  the  prison  4 
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the  Capuchins,  where  she  was  confined,  these  Memoirs  are  dated^ 
and  if  they  were  intended  to  establish  her  innocence  of  intentional 
falsehood,  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  produced  on  us,  an 
effect  quite  the  reverse.  Their  great  object  is  to  shew  that  she 
acted  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  to  get  rid,  by  a  string  of 
stranffe  and  improbable  assertions,  of  the  evidence  of  a  M.  Cle- 
mendot,  who  deposed  that  she  had  to  him  confessed  her  know« 
ledge  of  the  transaction.  She  makes  an  attempt,  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  the  public  suspicion  from  herself  to  a  Mile.  Rose 
Pierret.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  trial  has  term  mated 
in  the  acquittal  of  Madame  Manson,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  actual  assassins,  who  have  since  been  executed. 

The  previous  life  of  Mme.  M.  had  been  of  a  very  equivocal 
description.  She  was  married,  and  separated  from  her  husband ; 
but  still  continued  to  keep  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  him, 
although  *  she  refused  to  live  with  him.'  ^  Who  shall  interpret/ 
Tery  pithily  exclaims  the  Editor,  *  the  caprices  of  a  heart  so  way-> 
'  ward,  as  to  expect  from  the  performance  of  duty,  the  pleasing 

*  illusions  of  love  ?  No  one  but  Madame  Manson.'  In  her  own 
Memoir,  she  congratulates  herself  on  having  ^  formed  an  agree'' 

*  able  acquaintance  with  a  young  man  from  Paris,  who  has 
^  been  kind  enough,'  she  says,  ^  to  visit  her  in  prison,'  aiul  to 
travel  eight  leagues  to  convey  her  special  pleadings  to  her 
mother. 

After  all,  who  is  the  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  these 
"  Memoirs?  And  are  they  not,  like  Herbert  Croft's  *  Love 
^  and  Madness,'  a  mixture  of  fancy  and  fact  ? 

Art.  VIII.  !•  Domestic  Pleasures;  or.  The  Happy  Fireside ;  illustrated 

by  interesting  Conversations.    By  F*  B.  Vaux.    London.     1816. 
i     ITie    Book   of  Versions;    or,   Guide  to   French   Translation; 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Accompanied  with  Notes,  to  assist  in  the 
Construction ;  and  to  display  a  Comparison  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Idioms.     By  J.  Cherpllloud.     12mo.  3s.  6d.  London.    1817. 

TK7E  cannot  think  that  the  business  of  education  is  really  ad- 
^^      vanced  by  the  multiplication  of  elementary  books ;  nor 
that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  obtain  any  advantage  whatever 
by  a  long  detention  from  the  original  sources  of  instruction. 
There  are  many  parts  of  science,  now  taught  empirically,  which 
alight  be  much  more  effectually  acquired  by  the  more  laborious, 
but  at  the  same  time,  more  impressive  process  of  experience  and 
iDdoction.     It  appears  advisable  to  let  the  learner,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  his  own  grammar ;  to  initiate  him  merely  into 
the  necessary  paradigms  and  forms  which  are  the  keys  of  know- 
ledge, and  then  suffer  him  to  ascertain  their  use  by  an  immediate 
appUcmtioD  to  works  of  authority.     In  this  process,  though  many 
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'  difficulties  must  be  encountered,  yet  no  time  will  be  lost ;  and 

the  very  obstacles  which  maj  present  tfaemseWes  at  the  outM, 

1  iritl  ftfiord  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  ud 

I  mve  to  its  mftteri&ls  a  stronger  bold  upon  the  memory.     It  is 

I  Uie  great  fault  of  our  prescDt  systems,  that  they  deal  too  tntich 

in  shifts  and  expedients  ;  that  tbey  do  not  fairly  throw  the  mind 

\  upon  its  resources,  but  by  continually  supplying  it  withhelpsand 

[  relays,  injure  its  firmness,  hinder  its  speed,  and  take  from  it  that 

[' «iperimental  consciousness  of  strength,  which  is  its  surest  re- 

I  wucce  and  dependence.     We  are  absolutely  inundated  with  a 

'  nlasa  of  books,  very  entertainiug,  and  on  their  own  pnnci)ries, 

sufficiently  useful,  but  in  our  apprehension,  injurious  in  their 

effect,  in  so  far  as  they  detain  tlie  nain<l  from  more  substantial 

nutriment. 

These  summary  remarks,  which  we  may  perhaps,  should  any 
future  occasion  present  itself,  take  occasion  to  pursue  to  a  muti 
greater  and  more  satisfactory  extent,  have  been  partly  suggested 
to  us  by  the  works  before  «a.  On  the  present  plan  they  are  use- 
ful and  amusing,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  belter  method  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  which  they  are  intended  to  con- 
vey. Of  Mr.  Vaux's  book,  we  must,  indeed,  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  be  has  not  gone  very  far  in  search  of  his  materials,  and, 
that,  though  his  dialogues  are  sufficiently  entertaining,  they  arc 
compiled  from  sources  with  which  every  body  is  familiar  ;  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  hooks  of  more  substance,  and  of  original  au- 
thority, his  volume  may  be  advantageously  introduced.  The 
early  annals  of  Rome,  portions  of  natural  history,  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  an  account  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  are  its 
general  contents. 

Mr.  Cherptlloud's  book  is  certainly  less  liable  to  our  prefa- 
tory objections,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  the  pupil  at  once  to  the 
purest  sources  of  composition.  The  Compiler  justly  remarks, 
thai  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  French  mind  for  French  expression ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the 
best  French  classics,  for  his  exercises.  So  far  as  we  have  ex- 
mined  this  little  work,  the  first  and  most  essential  part  seems  to 
be  well  put  together,  but  the  second,  which  is  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts, with  complete  translations,  from  the  French  and  Englialt 
classics,  is,  we  think,  of  greatly  inferior  value.  In  tiiis  latter 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  Pope's  dcistical  prayer,  we  make 
no  objection  to  the  extracts  themselves,  but  to  the  translations  : 
though  cbiefiy  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  they  have  so  little 
pretence  to  accuracy,  that  they  must  have  an  injurimis  efleot 
upon  the  learoer,  when  otTercd  to  him  as  examples. 
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&rt.  IX.    1.  The  Advait  of  Christ,  considered  in  a  Course  ofSIxSer* 
mons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Dec.  1815. 
by  tiie  Rev.  W.  Mandell,  B.  D.   Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Svo.  pp.  212.    1817. 
'  S.  Tfte  Duiy  of  Promoting  Christian  Missions,  ns  connecieU  with  the 
peculiar  Character  of  the  Present  Times.    By  the   Same.     Svo. 
pp.  36.    181+. 
3.  PreparatioHjor  Death,  enforced  hy  the  Vncertainty  of  Life,  Preached 
ua  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Basil  Anthony  KecL,  Esq.     By 
the  Same.     8vo.  pp.36.    1815. 
*.  The  oniu  availing  Method  of  Salvation.     A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Umversity  of  Cambridge.     By  the  Saiae.     8vo.pp.  24,  1S17- 

TF  a  practical  denionstralion  were  required  of  the  iaeflicacy  of 
-*-  prescribed  formularies,  and  creeds  of  human  invention,  to  pro- 
daceuniforuity  of  sentimenl,  nothing  more irould  be  necessary, 
than  simply  to  appeal  to  the  Sermons  which  are  continually 
issuing  from  the  University  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
ifter  having  been  delivered  from  the  University  pulpits.  It 
Mould  be  easy  to  collect  from  these  printed  Discourses,  without 
looking  back  to  far  distant  years,  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
discordant  and  contradictory  statements,  not  merely  on  subjects 
of  minor  importance,  but  on  those  which  affect  the  very  vitals  of 
Christianity.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  there  is  no  dissenting  pulpit  in  the  kingdom,  from 
ivhicU  are  delivered  such  Viiryiu^  and  even  opposite  dogmas,  as 
those  which  proceed  from  the  University  pulpits,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  Articles  of  faitli  which  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  acts 
of  uniformity  which  have  been  promulgated.  To-day,  one  of  the 
reverend  professors  or  divines,  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  ))reach 
before  the  University,  shall  state  and  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  regeneration,  as  consouantb  otii  to  the  volume  of  Reve- 
lation, and  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England;  to. 
morrow,  another  of  (his  learned  body  shall  get  up,  and  from  the 
same  pulpit,  and  before  the  same  audience,  denounce  this  doc- 
trine as  an  unscriptural  and  Popish  tenet,  a  dangerous  and  de- 
structive error.  Now  it  is  maintained,  that  justification  is 
obtained  by  faith  aloue  without  works  ;  and  now  it  is  assertc<l 
distinctl),  that  heaven  is  the  reward  of  human  obedience,  and 
Uiat  gi>od  works  are  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
prearber  Ls  decidedly  Calvinistical,  the  next  who  is  to  ofSciate, 
is  Anninian  or  Pelagian;  and  both  are  alike  confident  of  the 
a^raement  of  their  system  with  the  articles  and  homilies  of  their 
cliiircb.  Who  then  will  contend  that  these  authorized  tests  are 
of  any  advantage,  since  they  cannot  produce  even  an  external 
uaiformity,  or  prevent  the  public  exhibition,  from  the  same 
pulpit,  of  sentiments  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness  ? 

We  are  fur  from  adverting  to  this  fact,  with  any  feeling  ol 
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triompb,  though  it  might  be  Ir'^itimately  brought  forffKri)  Id 
I  oonKriDatioii  of  ihose  {frin<'i[>lcH  wliicb  are  mairitaiiieil  by  Pro- 
I  •teslanl  Dissenters.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
I  M  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  tbnt  the  very  fountains  of  knowleil^e 
I  (bould  be  tlms  corrupted,  and  that  theological  errors  of  no  ur<ii- 
■  vary  magnitude,  should  be  scattered  so  abundantly  in  a  soil 
I  Itbicb  b  likely  to  yield  a  thousand -fold.  When  we  reflect  ou 
I  die  place  wliere,  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  audieiice  in  whose 
I  ijicescace,  these  contradictory  statements  are  deltTered,  we  can- 
I  sot  but  feel  that  (he  mischief  tliey  arc  ada|>ted  to  prnduce  h 
I  inconceivably  great.  For,  besides  that  error  is  in  itself  hewitch- 
I  big,  and  insinuates  itself  with  great  ease  into  the  youthful  mlnff, 
I  fa)  the  present  case,  it  comes  invested  with  all  the  nuthoritjt'  of 
I  afiic«,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  decorations  of  sctenoe  tihl 
I'  Isarnijig.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  discordant  )niblio  in> 
I  ttructiuns  will  be,  to  produce  and  cherish  a  taste  (iir  (heulogicaJ 
I  controversy,  amoii|^  those  who  are  ill  prepared  to  wield  so  dnn* 
I  oerouM  a  weapon  ;  to  perpetuate  all  the  virulence  of  party  sfMiit 
I  — "  Wliileone  sailh, I  am  of  Paul,aud  another,Iof  Apollos," — 
I  and  leul  not  a  few  to  contemplate  the  pulpit  rather  as  an  awVMt 
I  intenddd  for  the  display  of  polemio  skill,  than  ;is  a  reposttorf  of 
I  Mcred  truth.  It  should  be  remembered,  Uiat  a  great  propoT' 
I  tion  of  the  uudience,  on  such  occasions,  consists  of  those  yoallts, 
I  irbose  religious  principles  are  yet  unformed,  and  yet  who  are 
I  destined  to  become  public  iosliuetersi  and  is  there  not  just 
ft  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  effect  of  such  contradictory  state- 
I  vents,  on  their  minds,  will  he  to  produce  either  a  total  indifferenct^ 
I  to  religious  sentiments,  or  a  perpetual  vacillation  of  tnind  bettie*n 
P  Utese  oppoHite  atid  contending  theories  ?  Either  thpy  will  be  di»- 
I  posed  to  range  themselves  with  all  the  zeal  of  vehement  partisam', 
I  Miiealh  the  banner  of  one  or  other  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders ; 
I  or,  which  is  the  more  probable  result,  they  will  conclude,  that  since 
I  ^eir  professors,  tutors,  and  besds  of  bouses, arenot  agreed  on  tfaeM 
I  flulyects,  it  is  of  bo  importance  whether  they  believe  them  or  ntjt. 
E  Articles  of  faith,  aod  formularies  of  doctrine,  will  be  subscrilMd 
I  by  them,  as  a  mere  form  of  introduction  to  the  honours  and  emi*- 
I  liiments  of  the  Clitirch,  without  even  so  much  as  the  pretenaioa 
I  to  a  correct  knowledge,  or  lirm  persuasion,  of  the  knotty  pomU 
I.  to  which  they  relate. 

r  If,  however,  there  must  be  a  flood  of  baneful  errors  poured 
itvtb  from  these  fountains  of  knowledge,  we  sincerely  rf^oio^ 
that  it  is  not  unmixed  with  a  portion  of  sound  evangelical  trutk. 
Though  it  may  be  li-ared,  that  the  great  mess  of  modem  Uoi- 
Tersity  preachers  are  uf  a  contrary  description,  it  is  grittifying  to 
know  that  there  are  some,  who,  (like  the  respectable  Tutor  of 
Queen'u,  whose  sermons  now  lie  before  us,)  are  "  not  ashamed 
"  of  the  gospel  of  Christ," — make  a  firm  and  decided  stand 
against  tlie  prevailing  MTOrs  of  thtt  times,  uud  coutend  e 
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yet  in  a  truly  Ohristian  spirit  for  the  faith  once  deliver^  to  the 
saints.  May  not  a  hope  be  indulfi^ed,  that  this  ^'  little  leaven  " 
mil  silently  but  powerfully  make  itn  way  through  the  mass  of 
ipiritual  ignorance  and  error,  in  which  it  lies  concealed,  ^*  till 
^  the  whole  shall  be  leavened  f*^ 

Mr.  Naadeirs  sermons  arc  not  cliaracterized  by  the  hii^her 
^aces  of  composition.  There  are  no  attempts  at  fine  writiog, 
10  eittberanee  of  fancy,  or  flights  of  eloquence  ;  but  they  pos- 
less  qualities  of  more  sterling  worth  ;  they  exhibit,  in  no  small 
legree.  Christian  simplicity,  genuine  feeling,  pious  ardor,  and  a 
idh  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth.  Having  been  composed 
laiid  the  seclusion  of  a  college  residence,  or  during  intervals  of 
etaure  from  literary  occupations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
(hould  be  more  disquisitive,  than  is  adapted  for  general  useful- 
less.  The  discourses  of  men  whose  habits  and  occupations  are 
iftcltisivdy  stndious  and  literary,  and  who  are  not  brought 
mi  into  active  service,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  want- 
w  in  that  vivid  colouring,  that  glow  of  feeling,  and  that 
iiui{)tatioo  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  ebaracter  and  con- 
lition,  which  experieiice  and  minute  observation  alone  can  im« 
wrt.  There  will  be  the  same  difference  bet  ween  the  compositions 
»f  the  scholar  and  the  pastor,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  productions 
^  tlie  artist  who  delineates  nature  in  his  study,  rather  than  from 
ictual  observation  ;  for  this  reason  a  collegiate  residence,  espc- 
uaUy  if  aQcoropanied  with  a  high  degree  of  literary  ardor,  must 
lecesaarily  be  unfavourable  to  ministerial  usefulness. 

With  this  abatement^  which  applies  not  to  these  sermons  alone^ 
i«t  ki  a  preater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  theological  productions 
if  academic  writers^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  dia- 
XHiraes  of  Bfr.  Mandell  as,  in  our  judgement,  perfectly  orthodox 
■  centiaBeDt,  eminently  adapted  for  instruction,  and  such  as 
■«st  eonmoDd  thenMelves  to  every  pious  reader.  The  first  of 
be  fiennons  before  us,  is,  ^^  A  DelFence  of  Christian  Missions,'* 
ireacbed  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  a  time  when 
be  Church  Missionary  Society  had  few  advocates,  and  many 
ormidable  opponents  there.  In  this  Discourse,  which  is  founded 
»D  Is.  liL  10,  some  of  the  common-place  and  oft-refuted  ob- 
actions  to  missionary  efforts,  are  agam  satisfactorily  answered ; 
ad  a  variety  of  motives  adduced,  to  stimulate  the  liearers  to 
lealous  co-operation.  He  reminds  them  of  the  obligations  which 
re  are  under  to  Christian  Missionaries ,  of  the  encouraging 
irofpects  of  success  which  we  are  now  opening  on  every  side ; 
nd  the  rapid  approach  of  that  period,  when  all  ttie  labours  of 
christian  benevolence  must  terminate,  and  when  all  opportuni- 
ies  of  doing  good  will  for  ever  cease. 

The  second  Sermon,  in  the  order  of  publication,  is  entitled, 
^taNuration  for  Death  enforced  Uroiu  the  Uncertainty  of 
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and  iras  occasioned  by  the  dealli  of  a  junior  member  of  his  own 
I  college,  at  a  time  when  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed,  and  b«l 
I  klready  committed  £;reat  rarages  in  the  town  and  Univerutyrf 
I  Cambridge.  It  ia  pluin,  impressive,  earnest,  and  efiecUonate} 
I  sucli  as  the  occasion  of  its  delivLTV  obviously  required. 
I  '  In  the  Sermon  entitled,  The  only  availing  Method  of  Salva- 
I  tion,  founded  on  Gal.  v.  0,  the  mamfest  design  of  its  Author, 
I    Wag,  to  enter  his  ilecided  protest  against  the  fashionable  (loctrine 

■  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  to  explain  the  nature  and  grounda 
B    of  justificattun.     As  botti  these  subjects  have  been  already  full]' 

■  discussed  in  some  former  numbers,  we  shall  not  at  present  intro> 
I  'duce  more  than  a  single  extract,  in  which  a  somewhat  nvnl 
I  Argument  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  advocates  of  Baptisiml 
K    regeneration. 

I  •  Every  person  is  aware  that  in  this  country  there  is  one  denomiM- 
I  tion  of  professing  Christians,  1  mean  the  Society  of  Friends,  wbo 
I  avowedly  reject  the  outward  admiaistration  of  the  rite  of  Bmtn. 
I  Now,  if  we  look  at  iheir  children,  and  at  those  children  in  our  Cnurtb, 
I  who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  we  shall  scarcely,  I  Stu,  ' 
I     djecover  those  marks  of  moral  superiority,  those  iudicattons  of  aip- 

■  'ritual  principle  being  iinplaoted  m  tlie  latter,  which,  on  the  inppo- 

■  tSition  that  grace  is  neceiisarily  conveyed  by  baptism,  might  natunuly 
I  have  been  expected  :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  not  imprt^uiblj  lie 
I  found,  that  the  balance  in  point  of  external  decorum  and  proprie^  of 
I  condmct,  is  in  favour  of  the  children  of  that  denomination  c^  Chru- 
L  tians  to  which  I  have  adverted.  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  tberafiwe, 
ft  we  have  here  no  evidence  that  apiritual  graci^  is  necessarily  and  to- 
I  '&l]ibly  communicated  by  the  simple  administration  of  the  extersil 
I  ■ordinance.     Should  it  be  said,  that  spiritual  grace  has  neverthelen' 

■  been  cornmtmicated,  it  would  be  said  in  the  abijence  of  all  proof  frim 
B     experience,  or  rather  contrary  to  all  proof;  for  in  numerous  inttancM, 

■  'alas!  directly  the  opposite  sentiment  might  with  far  greater  aein- 
I  blance  of  truth  be  maintained.  For  do  we  not  find,  that  many  wbo 
I  '-have  been  baptized  in  their  childhood,  os  they  grow  up,  and  when 
I    they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  absolutely  deny  the  tiulh  of  Rere- 

■  Jation  altogether  i  What  multitudes  are  there,  even  in  this  Chrktiin 
U'COUDtry,  who  too  fully  realize  the  awful  character  of  "  baptized  infi- 
K'delsl"  So  far  is  it  from  being  uniformly  and  invariably  true  thai! 
P»  seminal  principle  of  grace  necessarily  accompanies  Baptism,  that  as 
K)  senuine  and  decisive  marks  of  its  presence  ever  develope  themcelmi 

■  ,  £i  many  instances  at  least,  at  any  one  period  of  future  life.*  pp.  1 0, 1 1. 
U  The  six  Sermons  on  the  Advent  of  Christ,  arc  oo  the  foUow- 
nfng  subjects. 

■^     <  I,  On  the  aniccedeut  testimonies  relative  to  the  Advent  ofCbrist- 
n.  On  the  nature  of  the  olfige  which  Christ  came  to  fulfil. 

III.  On  the  reception  which  Christ  expcrieaccd< 

IV.  On  the  spiritual  Advent  of  Christ, 

V.  On  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

VI.  On  the  final  Advent  of  Christ.' 
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In-  the  general  Introduction  to  these  discourses,  the  Author 
states  modestly,  and  with  great  candour,  his  reasons  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Advent  Sundays  ;  reasons  which,  however  unsatis- 
factory tbey  mic^ht  appear  to  those  who  maintain  High  Church 
principles,  form  the  only  rational  basis  on  which  the  practice  can 
rest. 

*  We  do  not,'  says  our  Author,  *  plead  for  the  propriety  of  their 
obserrance  on  the  ground  of  mere  usage  and  antiquity :  neither  do  we 

Srofett  to  derive  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  any  positive  warrant  for 
leir  institution;  nay  more,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  allow,  that  occa- 
sionally they  may  have  bee^  perverted  to  purposes  widely  at  variance 
with  their  original  design,  may  have  been  wasted  in  giddv  revelry,  or 
so  regarded  as  to  foster  a  spirit  of  formality  and  pharisaic  pride  :  yet 
when  all  this  is  conceded,  tney  still  appear  to  admit  of  a  defence  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind. 

<  With  respect,  then,  to  the  present  observance,  it  is  evident,  as 
already  hinted,  that  its  specific  intention^  is,  to  bripg  to  recollection 
the  vastoess  of  our  obligations  to  the  best  Benefactor  of  mankind,  to 
recall  our  thoughts  to  that  state  of  humiliation  in  which  he  at  first  ap« 
pearedy  and  also  to  furnish  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  glorious  Aa- 
^rent  at  the  great  day.  Contemplated  in  these  points  of  view,  must  it 
not  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a  service  hiehly  appropriate,  that  it  is 
a  becoming  expression  of  grateful  feeling,  tne  obvious  dictate  of  piety 
and  wisdom  ?  Every  one  will  allow,  that  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  anniversary  of  his  own  birth,  or  of  any  remark* 
iMe  interposition  of  Providence ;  surely  then  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
commemorate,  with  devout  gratitude,  the  arrival  on  earth  of  ihat 
fllu8trioi|9  Ptonon,  who  assumed  our  nature  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
ddiverance,  and  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies.  Rather,  shall 
we  not  be  thankful  for  any  appointment  which  is  calculated  to  bring 
Ms  astonishing  goodness  before  our  view  ?  These  remarks,  however, 
Hfmdj  be  here  proper  to  observe,  are  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  defen* 
rive.  Ihe^  are  by  no  means  intended  even  indirectly  to  convey  a 
dNurge  aaanist  those  who  differ  from  ourselves  on  a  subject  confessedly 
of  mmor  importance.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  department  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  is  inconsis- 
teat  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  (Ejec- 
tions which  are  sometimes  urged  against  it,  are  not  entitled  to  much 
eoDsideration.  We  conceive  that  we  are  acting  thoroughlv  in  confer- 
nnity  with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity,  while  we  thus 
tobmit  oursdves  even  to  the  **  ordinance  of  man  for  ^e  Lord's 
sake.'*' 

If  sudi  were\  always  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation 
in  which  eontroversies  on  religious  subjects,  whether  they  relate 
to'dpctrioe  or  discipline,  were  carried  on,  bow  much  nearer 
would  good  men  approximate  to  each  other,  than  they  now  ap- 
pear to  do;  and  what  a  cheering  hope  would  be  inspired,  that 
ere  long  we  should  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  know. 
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ledge  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  unto  perfect  men  ;  **  to  the  measare  of 
<<  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.** 

In  one  of  I  hese  discourses,  which  abounds  with  judicious  re- 
flections and  impressive  admonitions,  the  following  remarks 
occur  on  tiif^  present  state  of  that  Church  to  which  the  preacher 
beloiis^s,  uikI  fur  which  he  cherishes  a  truly  filial  solicitude. 
The}  are  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment;  since  they  distinctly  point  out  the 
quarter  from  wiiicii  danger  is  chiefly  to  i>e  apprehended  by  the 
Members  of  the  uationai  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

'  Here  may  I  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  forebodings  which  have  been  occasionally  expressed,  there 


lililtr,  lb  ui'O&t  nut  uc  uisoviuuicu,  tiiui.  i,ii«jit;    jd   a    vcuec  iii   wuiuu,  wiUl 

perfect  trutl)  il  may  be  said  respecting  it,  that  Christ  stands  at  the 
door  and  kuoiLs.  Let  us  iibtcn  to  the  call,  and  if,  in  any  inatancet 
the  sucied  tire  ori  the  altitr  al>|)ear^  to  lunguish,  let  it  be  the  first  and 
great  concern  oftlie  parties  to  whom  it's  charge  isconsignedi  that  ii 
may  revive  and  burn  with  increavng  brightness.  It  is  not  enough  to 
sa}',  (licit  cU  i>  well,  or  to  imagine,  that  tlie  matter  is  to  be  established 
by  mere  asseveration,  or  oiutual  compHmeDts  amongst  those  immedi- 
ately responsible  These  are  not  the  times  when  questions  in  religion 
are  to  be  decided  by  bare  authority,  in  a  dictatorial  oracular  toneuid 
temper,  and  by  lavishing  abuse  on  those  who  chuse  to  di^r.  The 
only  real  remedy  seems  to  be,  that  we  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  acknowledged  principles,  that  we  be  prepared 
to  state  and  enforce  them,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  with  ear- 
nestness, with  fidelity,  with  aflfection,  with  an  aniLious  desire  to  promota 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  our  charge,  and  then  we 
need  entertain  no  apprehensions,  that  *<  Ichabod,"  (<'  the  glory  il 
departed")  will  be  ever  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  our  temples.  (No- 
thing short  of  this,  however,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  their  fi- 
nal st^tbility,  or  effectually  to  witlistand  the  force  of  those  turbulent 
waves  which  dash  against  them.  It  is  not  by  hard  speeches,  and  iiv- 
temperate  railings,  and  injurious  insinuations, — it  is  not  by  torpor  uid 
apathy,  and  a  cold,  heartless,  uninteresting  method  of  performing  her 
services, — much  less  is  it  by  harassing  and  opposing  those  aealoua  and 
active  iiuiiviuuals,  who  are  not'conscious  ox  aiming  at,  or  of  deserving 
any  other  character  than  that  of  consistent  sons  of  die  establishment.— 
Nor  again  is  it  by  utttinpts  to  show,  tor  example,  that  ihe  only  anici- 
tual  .  dvent  of  Cliiist,  which  in  tiic^c  times  we  are  warranted  to  ex- 
pect, ntcessurily  takes  place  at  Infant  baptism,  that  ws  must  ever  hope 
to  advance  the  real  interests  of  that  Church  to  which  we  belong.  All 
that  is  wanted  is,  the  revival  of  that  zeal  which  has  been  suKred  to 
dtciine,  together  with  an  active,  faithful  publication  of  the  iiBportant 
truths  contained  in  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  hate  been  too 
much  Io:kt  sight  of.    No  innovation,  or  adoption  of  untried  theories  b 
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necesgaryy.but  simply  the  return  to  those  principlesr  and  the  spirit  of 
that  system  in  general^  from  which  it  cannot  be  denied>  there  has  been 
in  many  instances,  a  lamentable  departure.* 

Yet  we  presume  that  the  penalty  of  this  manly  avowal,  would 
be,  that  the  preacher  would  be  denounced  by  the  quarter  part  of 
his  learned  audience  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  a  furious  in- 
novator, a  wild  enthusiast,  '^  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinnera.'* 
Nor  will  the  salutary  advice  ^ven  to  the  candidates  for  the  cleri- 
cal profesiiion,  which  immediately  follows,  be  much  more  palatable* 

'  I  would  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  younger  part 
of  my  audience  to  this  pointi  because  with  many  of  them  will  rest,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  vast  responsibility  of  advancing  or  of  impair- 
ing the  interests  of  true  religion,  in  that  Church  which  our  pious  fore- 
fathers founded  in  these  reums,  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  glory 
of  the  Refbrmation.    I  am  anxious  that  they  may  make  themselves  nu* 
nutely  acquainted  with  her  doctrines  and  her  discipline,  so  that  their 
reaara  to  her  n»ay  not  rest  on  the  mere  prejudices  of  education,  er 
other  ground  equally  indefensible,  but  on  a  thorough  conviction  of 
her  substantial  excellencies ;  for  notwithstanding  the  cavils  and  ob- 
jections from  various  quarters,  with  which  she  has  been  occasion* 
ally  assailed^  her  constitution  is  well  adapted  to  advance  and  lo 
perpetuate,  upon  a  large  scale,  the  ereat  ends  of  pure  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.     She  possesses,  within  herself,  as  is  evinced  by 
recent  facts  in  her  history,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  principle  of  resus- 
citation :  and  there  is  nothing  besides  now  wanted,  under  the  divine 
blessine,  in  order  to  promote  the  wide  diffusion  of  spiritual  religion  in 
all  her  t>orders,  but  ministers  of  correct  knowledge  and  fervent  zeal^ 
showing  **  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  condemned,''  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  **  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry."     Much,  very  much^ 
however,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  repeat,  depends  upon  their  qualifica- 
tions, not  only  as  it  respects  themselves,  not  only  as  it  respects  thos^ 
who- are  the  present  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  but  especially  as  it  re* 
spects  the  growtn  or  the  declension  of  genuine  Christianity ,r-the 
salvation  or  destruction  of  immortal  souls,  in  that  sphere  where  it  Wfij 
be  tlieir  lot  to  labour.' 

Though  we  may  not  exactly  a^ree  with  this  pious  cierflfyraaA 
on  th«  ^  substantial  excellencies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  a^d 
her  teudency  to  promote,  '  on  a  large  scale,  pure  and  praotioal 

*  Chriatianity,'  yet  we  do  concur  with  hint  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 

*  principle  of  resuscitation/  a  ^  wider  diffusion  of  spiritual  religion 
'  in  aU  her  borders,'  and  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  of  oorrect 
kaowfedgpe  and  fervent  seal.  Adverse  as  we  have  been  consi- 
dered to  the  enisting  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  opposed  at 
we  nndiMibtedly  are  to  every  form  of  hierarchy,  as  militating 
n^JMt  the  sole  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  none  would  more  sin- 
cerely rfjjoiee  than  ourselves  in  such  a  revival  of  religion  withiu 
jhe  National  Church,  and  such  an  augmentation  of  pious,  de« 
voted  ministers  tc  serve  at  her  altais. 
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Art,  X.  Sermons  on  Inleretting  SuSjecls.  By  George  Campbell,  MinJH 

ter  of  the  Gospel,  Stockbridge>  near  Dunbar.  12iiki.  pp.  4f7ii.  181^1 
TN  character  and  value,  tliis  colleciiou  nf  discourses  nnnBj 
'  nearly  rcsembk'S  Uie  stconil  volume  of  Mr.  Siure's  sermoi«B 
reviewed  in  our  Number  for  Sept.  1S17,  llian  any  other  wof^^ 
of  A  similar  kind  which  has  come  uniler  our  notice.  T)^| 
BerioUbne»>R,  and  plainness,  and  useful  tendency,  which  we  r^M 
cognised  in  the  latter  publication,  belong!  equally  to  Ihefurme^B 
they  boih,  id  nearly  equal  proporlioiis,  include  doctrinal  aijB 
practical  subjects,  Mr.  Cauipbell  has  been  induced  to  veatuoil 
tbe  publiculion  of  his  discourses  from  *  a  desire  and  hope,  thfM 
'  by  this  means  he'uiighl  be  more  extensively  useful;' — a  lau<Lil 
able  wish,  for  the  gratification  of  which,  he  looks  not  to  tbe  ft^M 
tidious  in  taste,  or  the  admirers  of  a  spurious  eloquence,  but  tM 
the  sober  minded  Christian  concerned  for  his  onn  spiritulfl 
edification,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  a| 
mankind.  V 

The  subjects  included  in  this  volume,  are  the  fullowin^H 
God's  Expostulation  with  Sinners,  Jer.  xliv.  4 — Salvation 
freely  offered.  Rev.  xxii.  17 — Reconciliation  by  Chris  J 
Colos.  i.  21-33.  The  end  of  reconciliation.  Coles,  i.  21-39 
—The  Com[>laint  of  Christ.  Matth.  xxvil.  46— Invjtatiofl 
to  Communion — Canticles  ii.  14 — The  Nature  of  Coa^M 
munion  1  John.  i.  3 — The  Success  of  Christ  in  his  vor^fl 
Isaiah  liii.  10— The  Solemn  Eneagetneut.  Jer.  i.  5— Fruin 
fulness,  John.  xv.  8 — Progressive  Improvement.  Philip.  iHM 
14— The  Fulness  of  the  Promise,  Philip,  iv.  19— The  S^ 
curity  of  the  Promise,  ileb.  x.  23 — Heavfniy  MindednedH 
Colus,  iii.  1,  S—lle^vciily  Conversation.  Philip,  iii.  SO-^V 
Victory  over  Dealh.  Isaiuh.  x\v.  3 — The  Consummation  iffl 
Bliss.     I  John.  iii.  3.  *V 

As  a  specimen  of  the  maimer  in  which  tbe  Preacher  addresa^l 
his  hearers  and  readers,  we  give  the  foUowini^  extract  from  tMM 
Xltli  Sermon  '  On  Progressive  Improvement.'  fl 

'  Seeking  atter  greater  degrees  of  divine  and  spiritual  koontledgcm 
IB  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Christians  are  to  press  along  the  cour«?* 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God.    iTie  new  man  which  be- 
lievers put  on,  is  "  renewed  in  knowledge  after   rhe  image  of  him 
"  that  created  him."     This  knowledge  is  imperfect  at  first,  but  it   is 
destined  to  increase,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  tlmt  Ktate  where  llwrf 
sainu  are  said  to  see  Ciod  "  face  to  fiice,"  and  "  know  even  as  then 
■'  are  known  "   The  meun^  of  increasing  our  religious  knowledge  ha*!! 
been  furnished  us  ina  very  liberal  manner  by  God,  and  it  is  our  duty  f|' 
improve  them  for  that  purpose.     But  who  of  us  can  say  we  haveh 
so  diligent  in  this  respect  as  we  ought  to  have  been  !  It  is  not  owing ' 
the  want  ofopportunitiesof  information,  but  the  neglect  of  them.  1 
to  niMiTi  who  ere  fu  advanced  in  life,  are  yet  children  in  UDder* 
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-ing.  To  what.  Christians,  will  you  ascribe  that  imperfection  of  know- 
ledge of  which  you  have  so  much  to  complain  ?  Have  you  not  from 
your  youth,  had  full  and  free  access  to  the  word  of  God  ?  Have 
you  not  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  Gospel  preached, 
and  the  advantage  of  many  judicious  helps  for  understanding  its  iot- 
portant  doctrines  ?  Has  •  your  progress  m  knowledge  been  in  any 
measure  suitable  to  these  means  of  information  ?  Or  is  it  now  so 
great,  as  to  render  strenuous  exertion  after  farther  improvement  un- 
necessary ?  Are  you  as  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  the  rules  of  practice,  and  with  the  influence  of  the  oqe  upon  the 
other,  as  you  mignt  or  ought  to  have  been  ?  Have  you  that  holy  pru* 
dence  which  is  necessary  to  discover  the  path  of  duty  in  ul  the 
various  circumstances  and  relations  of  life  ?  Can  you  readily  dis- 
cern and  avoid  the  snares  to  which  you  are  exposed  m  an  evil  world  i 
And  are  you  able  to  give  every  roan  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you  with  meekness  and  fear  ?  Do  you  understand  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate dispensations  of  Providence  ?  And  have  you  nothing  farther 
to  learn  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption  ? 

Art  ILi.  An  Essay  on  ike  best  Means  ofpromolim  the  Spread  of  Divine 
Truth  in  the  unenlightened  Villages  of  Great  Britain.  By  J.  Thorn- 
ton, of  BUlericay.    12mo.    pp.  97. 

'  A  premium  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
^^  *  means  of  spreading  Divine  Truth  in  the  unenlightened 
^  Villages  of  Britain,'  having  been  offered  by  some  benevolent 
person  through  the  medium  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  soon 
after  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  invited  to  the  sab- 
ject  by  a  Christian  friend,  induced  him  to  prepare  the  present 
tract  for  publication.  It  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration of  every  person  alive  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  roankindy 
and  cannot  fail  of  procuring  for  the  Author  the  respect  and  gra- 
titude  of  every  Christian  philanthropist.  The  claims  which  this 
Essay  possesses,  in  its  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  of  them  is  conducted,  are  such  as  to  impose  on  us 
the  duty  of  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  public. 


^""t.  XIL  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot^ 
a  View  to  its  Frevention  or  Cure.  To  which  are  annexed.  Sug- 
gestions on  the  cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,  and  an  Abstract  of  the 
several  Forest  Laws,  from  the  Beisn  of  Canute  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Robert  Mc  William,  Architect  and  Surveyor..  4to* 
pp.  440.  1818. 

'  n[^HE  utility  and  importance  of  timber,'  says  Mr.  Me  W. 
-*-  *  adapted  in  different  forms  to  the  comforts,  convenien- 
J  ces,  and  even  the  necessities  of  civilized  life,  render  the  means 
'  of  preserving  it  from  decay  an  object  highly  interesting  to  all ; 
'  claims  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  stadious  to  pro- 
<  mote  the  wel&re  of  their  country.* 
^ .  That  peculiar  species  of  decay,  termed  th^  Dry  Rot,  to  whidi 
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timber  is  mliject,  lias  of  tale  become  ramillar,  at  least  in 
baueful  effects,  to  everj  one  conrersant  with  buihliitg.  Not  oai^ 
is  it  more  general  ibuii  in  foriucr  limes,  but,  in  this  wmntry,  its 
ravages  bave  iiicreBse<l  beyoiii)  proiiortiou  ta  wliat  lias  laken 
pliicein  otliL-r  parts  of  Europe.  Many  of  oiirsliips  of  war,  and 
numerous  public  woiks  as  well  ^s  private  bouses  o{  tnodern 
erecliou,  are  daily  iouiu!  to  be  infectea  wiib  il.  The  destructive 
consequences  of  Lliis  inudious  evil,  have  occasioued  various  ia- 
vest ii;a( ions  and  compiaiuis,  and  given  rise  lo  many  liisUil 
vuinicd  bnt  itieiSn^tual  remedies.  aH 

Aware  ol'  the  iiiislakes  of  iliose  wbu  have  tre^itetl  tiiis  disialH 
in  an  empirical  or  superficial  manner,  the  Autltor  of  (he  w)i^| 
before  us  very  pro|)erly  endeavours  lo  trace  its  opi'ra<io|^| 
to   tticir  remotest  source,   and  to   counteract  tlie  causes   tM^| 

Sromole  its  mischievou'^  activity.  With  these  views  lie  xppfl^l 
imscif  lo  investigate  generally  the  economy  of  vegetation,  ^^| 
amiiiiug  niinulely  the  structure  of  the  fir  and  of  the  oak,  wlig^H 
cnn!>titute  the  most  important  pari  ol'  the  limbic  used  iu  Brit^^| 
builditi|;s,  and  bestows  a  considerable  deforce  of  observalwn  3H 
the  rise  and  progress  of  llie  sap  Ascribing  its  motion  to  iHH 
chai>ge  of  temperature,  be  contends,  iu  opposition  to  most  pH^| 
ceeding  writers  on  the  subject,  that  no  specific  eSectis  producfl^H 
in  vegetation  from  the  agency  of  light ;  and,  from  a  number  ^^| 
expeiimeuts  which  he  stales,  maintains  that  in  all  cases  wliijj^| 
e6ec(s  have  been  supposed  lo  arise  from  the  operation  of  lid^H 
alone,  ttiey  have  proceeded  from  a  change  of  leuiperalure  piwH 
duced  by  a  variatiou  iu  the  suiar  rays,  uud  that  if  an  ti^uilH 
varialion  of  temperature,  with  an  etjual  supply  of  fresh  omB 
could  he  atl'urded  by  artificial  means,  though  light  remained  U|S| 
varied  or  even  excluded,  tlie  eonsequeuc^ti  would  in  all  tho^l 
cases,  with  tlte  exciptiou  of  colour,  he  the  same.  In  this  WM^| 
meni,  as  well  aij  in  his  opinion  regarding  Uie  direction  of  the  roM^I 
of  trees,  ihe  present  Author  opposes  the  principles  laid  dunjH 
by  Mr.  Knight,  and  supported  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  ^mB 
differs  also  materially  from  the  latter,  in  his  representation  of  tbttfl 
texture  of  (he  oak  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  engraving  be  lias  giveRifl 
of  a  section  of  a  branch  of  that  tree,  compared  with  (he  plale  oftS 
section  of  the  otik  th..t  accompanies  Sir  H.  Davy's  Agriculturil^ 
Chemistry.  ■ 

The  minuter  varieties  of  Fungi,  being  the  immediute  agcnlrfW 
in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  timber,  engage  (he  ol«se  ftf^| 
tenlion  of  the  Author;  and  hhi  ideas  coneeniing  them,  whi(il^| 
are  also  illustrated  by  engravings,  are  curious  and  etrtertanrin^^l 
lie  di'iiies  that  th<^Te  \-*  so  vast  a  [lumhur  of  species  us  many  NS^| 
turaliittsttltetnpt  lo  describe,  nndconlends  that  orte  and  the  sanifiB 
fc:nd  will,  under  ditTerent  circumstances,  assume  very  diffdK^^| 
abapeS  tfid  colon-s  ;  and  he  shews,  by  refereooe  to  •  Toriely  ajH 
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xpcrimeols,  that  Uiey  are  frequently  the  efieots  as  well  as  tbe 

auBCs  of  the  Dry  Rot. 
In  tracing  the  means  by  which  the  causes  of  decay  are  intro- 
tluced  in  the  interior  of  buildings,  be  finds  the  mischief  often 
proceeding'  from  improper  foundations,  piling',  or  planking,  and 
most  frequently  from  drains  and  cess-pools.  In  one  instance  lie 
discovered  tlte  original  source  between  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  in  anotber  above  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  from  the 
bailding  which  it  ultimately  destroyed.  In  these  cases  hecoa- 
aiders  the  mischief  lo  have  been  first  occasioned  by  the  effluvia 
from  corrupting  vegetable  matter,  such  as  carhonic  acid  gas,  or 
hydrogen,  and  carburretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  other  cases  are 
rclerred  to,  in  whiah  the  disease  was  conveyed  into  buildings, 
with  saw  dust,  and  even  vriih  the  corks  of  bottles.  Examples 
of  tbe  latter  mode  of  introduction  he  adduces  in  two  houses 
near  Berkeley  Square,  the  occupiers  of  nhicb  had  purchased 
wine  from  a  merchant  whose  cellars  were  affected  with  the  in- 
oculating matter ;  from  which  he  takes  occasion  satirically  to 
remark,  in  a  note,  what  the  public  may  find  it  their  advantage 
"  to  remember,  that  '  this  disease  is  very  advantageous  to  wine- 
'  merchants,  aa  it  soon  covers  tlie  bottles  with  its  mouldy 
'  iippearatice,  and  consumes  the  external  parts  of  the  corks,  so 
'  that  with  a  trlfiing  operation  on  the  bottles  after  they  are  filled 

*  and  then  deposited  in  cellars  pretty  strongly  affected  with  tbe 
'  Dry  Rot,  they  can  send  out  wine  as  having  been  bottled  in 
'  their  cellars  for  seven  or  eight  years,  before  it  has  in  fact  been 
'  there  so  many  mouths.'  Huch  an  artifice  as  this  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  regarded,  lly  a  means  of  no  greater  magnitude 
tlian  this,  a.  stately  ship  of  war  may  become  infected  with  a 
malady  that  may  prove  fatal  to  itself  and  its  creW,  and  tbe 
most  noble  edifice  may  he  prematurely  reduced  to  ruin.  Appa- 
rently harmless  as  the  fungus,  like  a  piece  of  leather,  may,  in  a 
dormant  state,  remain  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  a  slight 
change  or  accident  may  give  it  life  and  destructive  action.  '  On 
'  the  side  of  an  oak  tenon,  or  scarf,'  ^aya  the  present  ^V^tte^, 
'  it  has  been  known  to  remain  for  ages,  without  the  least  injury 

*  to  tlie  timber  when   kept  dry,  but   immediately  resumed  its 

*  work   of  decomposidon  the  moment    it   was  furnished  nitU 

*  moisture.' 

After  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
tho  disease,  which  occupies  nine  chapters  of  tbe  work,  tbe 
AuUiar  proceeds  to  that  important  part  of  the  inquiry  which 
relates  to  tlic  ))roper  modes  of  cure.  The  common  error  of 
aeekiDg  a  specific  or  upiversal  remedy,  is  judiciously  avoided 
and  exposed ;  and  such  a  mo<le  of  treatment  is  suggested,  as 
would  be  adopted  by  a  philosophic  practitioner,  in  seeking  to 
rcmedr  ibe  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  suhjeet.     The  t 
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soiU'cc  of  the  ilUcase  is  lirst  of  all  to  be  invesli^ntcd  ;  anil  thfl 
endeavours  must  be  made  to  remove  the  .evils  it  lias  caused, 
ti>  prevent  their  recurrence.     When  tlie  disease  orii^nates  in  an 
Infected  mnteriuls  introduced  into  tlie  liuihlin^,  sucli  as  old  tin 
ber  or  bricks  that  had  been  taken  from  a  structure  in  a  slate  i 
decny,  Mr,    M,    lecommends  the  removal  of   all  the  inVee 
parts,  and  the  washing  tho  adjaiiiinc;  materials  with  a  str 
solution  of  oxyd  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc,  previous  to  the  in) 
ductiuH  of  any  fresh  and  sound  nmlertals ;  and  those  parbi 
the  fresh  timber  which  may  be  liable  to  receive  infection  from  V 
old,  he  furtlier  advises  to  be  charred.     Where  the  cause  U  p4| 
irescent    vapour    from    other  corrupting  inntter,  such  matti 
must  be  removed,  and  the  silnaliou  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  tt 
uir  rendered  pure,  dry,  aud  susceptible  of  continual  motion,  i 
of  passing  in  a  current  through  every  part  of  the  building.     1 
is  of  the  tii'st  importance,  he  adds,  that,  in  all  cases,  edifices  1 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  tbe  common  i 
shifting  its  place  with  facility,  that  it  may  not,  by  being  sta 
nant,  acquire  a  fermenting  heat,  or  accumuUl'i  vapour  impr^ 
n&ted  with  piirticles  of  the  surrounding  materials. 

To  promote  ii  uniform  circulation  of  air,  the  attention  of  b 
ers  is  directed  to  thf  posiiinn  of  the  lire  places,  and  especiall 
in  the  lower  parts  of  huililings  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  remavu' 
stagnant  air,  a  flue  is  recoinmendi'd  to  be  made  beneath  the  f)o< 
and'pass  behind  the  grate  to  open  at  any  part  about  the  buildui 
where  the  air  is  foun<l  most  pure  and  dry.    With  the  same  vie< 
an  apparatus  is  snggesle)!  as  proper  to  be  used  on  ship  bou^ 
which  appears  to  merit  attention.      Immediately  behind  tbe  gt 
Icy  an  air-tight  vessel  of  metal  is  proposed  to  be  placed  to  whfc 
pipes  are  to  bo  affixed  that  are  to  reach  to  the  hold  of  the  afai 
By  the  galley  five,  which  is  used  for  the  culinary  purposes  of  tl 
crew,  the  vessel  behind  it  must  become  heated,   and  the  i 
which  it  contains  must  become  rarefied  und  made  to  pass  olT  H 
smoke  up  a  flue,  or  rather  funnel,  prepared  for  its  passage.  Tl 
foul  atr  from  the  hold  is  then  forced  up  to  occupy  the  space  fro 
which  the  other  is  exjielled,  and  in  its  turn  made  to  pass  ana}; 
and  the  air  of  the  ship  is  rendered  pure  and  wholesome   so 
greatly  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew,  as  vr 
as  to  preserve  tbe  sliip  from  tbe  ravages  of  the  Dry  Rot. 
describing  some  ex|)eriments  made  with  such  an  apparatus,  ^ 
Author  remarks,  that  'when  lighted  candles  were  put  to  the  e 
*  of  the  tubes  in  the  bold,  the  flame  was  immediately  sucked 
'  though  the  ends  of  some  of  them  were  more  than  twenty  yi 
'  distant  from  the  furnace ;  and  this  motion  was  observable  Rt  I 
'  distance  of  twelve  hours  after  the  fire  was  out  of  the  funiac 
That  a  tnacliine  so  simple,  so  tittle  cumbersome,  and  so  oheuf 
ccHitlruclcd  and  maintained,  should  not  be  generally  adopted, 
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Icftst  in  our  ships  of  war,  miglit  npjiear  stirpiislii^ ;  for  its  iilUity 
as  (he  Autiior  remarks,  cniinut  be  <ioubl«it,  wiUioitt  denying  all  thi: 
(loctrines  of  [ttieuinatics.  For  i\\e  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  (tio 
imvy,  llie greet  increase  of  rlie  Dry  Kot  in  trnr  sliips  of  wnr  miijlit 
be  a  r«aiH)[i  sufficientlv  tvi'iirlity.  Tlie  iuL-rea^o  of  the  (Usense  in 
sbips  of  that  class,  Mf-  M.  HiijiposeB,  and  ^se  lUink  liis  coiijec- 
ttire  i^  just,  to  lie  occasioned  in  n  great  measure  even  by  llie 
iinproveineuls  that  have  been  made  in  tbe  nrt  of  sliiji -building. 
Ships  of  war  are  now  so  ligbtly  conslmofed  as  not  to  collect  hm 
licretol'ore  luucli  bilge  water.  When  bilge  water  was  fre- 
quently collected,  the  necessity  tbnt  existed  of  IVenuently  pump- 
ing il  olT,  gave  occasion  for  th(>  stagnant  air  of  the  hold  to  be 
{tumped  olf  withit;  and  our  Author  alleges  that  ho  instance 
can  be  adduced  of  jiny  ship  that  collected  much  bilge  water  that 
.was  nfl'eclcd  in  any  gient  degree  with  the  dry  rot,  or  was  un- 
healthy to  the  crew. 

The  various  means  which  Mr.  M.  suggests  for  preyentirig 
the  introduction,  and  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Dry 
Rot,  occupies  so  large  a  giorlion  of  the  volume  before  us,  tllBt 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  that  justice  to  those  partsnf 
the  work  lo  which  llicir  obvious  utility  luys  claim.  The  advait- 
tages  of  charring  timber,  whi-rc  that  process  is  admissible,  the 
impregnation  of  it  with  oleaginous  and  resinous  matter,  with 
many  of  the  neutral  sails,  and  with  such  of  the  metaUic  oxyd" 
aa  readily  unite  with  the  juices  of  the  plant,  the  extraction  of 
the  native  juices,  the  immersion  of  the  timber  iu  water,  uml  in 
peat-moss,  the  ielling  of  it  at  a  proper  time,  and  the  sea- 
soning of  it  ia  a  proper  manner,  are  all  treated  in  a  niaunoi 
which  jiroves  (he  writer  to  he  well  acquaintt^l  with  his  subject, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  furnish  the  reader,  who  feels  in- 
terested iu  the  subject,  with  much  satisfactory  ioforniation  and 
practical  aid.  Passing  over  (his  portion  of  (he  work,  wc  pro- 
ceed lo  notice  what  tlic  Autlior  tcrn>s  the  Appendix,  and  which 
octKipie.i  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume. 

The  Author's  object,  in  this  part,  is  not  less  important  than 
ID  Uie  preceding,  lie  cndoavours  lo  promote  thd  oultivntion  of 
what,  m  the  first  portion,  he  has  been  anxious  (o  preserve  ;  and, 
wInJe  lie  shews  from  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  com- 
raerco,  as  well  as  from  the  increase  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
timber,  that  the  demand  for  timber  has  boen  continually  in- 
creasing, ho  proves  from  historic  documents,  as  well  as  from 
tradition,  that  the  quantity  jiroduced  in  (ireat  Britain  hat  heeU 
most  unwisely  suiTered  to  diminish,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  lo 
the  demand.  The  annual  value  of  timber  cut  down  in  the  United 
KiogdMB,  Mr.  IM.  states,  to  amount  to  about  three  milliooa  of 
■  tHiund«  iit«rhng ;  ,aod,  according  to  the  Custom  Uui  "  " 
■  02  ^ 
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the  annual  value  of  timber  imported,  rxcccds  tlie  other  amannt; 
y«t,  tfaougli  the  conHumiKion  U  such  a^^  to  cause  the  balance  a('<l 
trade  with  certain  countries  to  be  considerably  agaiust  us, 
efibrte  have  been  made  to  raise  a  suQicicnGy  of  native  Bupjdy. 
Many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  whicli  hare  been 
cleared  of  their  native  woods,  have  been  only  given  up  to  barrets 
ness  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  which 
were  known  to  bear,  or  which  still  retain  tlie  names  of  forest 
land,  cannot  now  boast  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  uor  are  they  wortb 
the  expence  of  tillage.  Yet  our  Author  proves  by  various  re- 
ferences, that  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator  to  the  arctic 
regions,  timber  trees  may  be  produced,  and  there  appeacs 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  wood  will  grow  on  any  soil,  from  the 
sea  beach  to  the  mountun  top,  on  the  almost  rock,  on  the  qiia^ 
mire,  under  the  glowing  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  till  we  approacli 
the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.  The  selection  of  the  trees  for  tbe 
various  soils  and  situatioDs,  appears  to  be  the  principal  objec( 
which  the  cultivator  has  to  study.  The  opportunity  of  plaulJac 
in  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  as  ample  as  can  be  dcsirM- 
About  twenty  [nillions  of  acres  of  land  are  lying  in  a  state  of 
waste.  Since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  3,Q10  acts  of  parUantent 
have  indeed  been  passed,  by  which  6,4JO,I04  acres  have  been 
allowed  to  be  enclosed,  and  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  Of 
these,  a  large  proportion,  however,  are  still  only  6t  for  bearing 
timber  trees  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  planting  them,  there  is  un- 
questionably a  supply  of  people  to  be  found  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  employed  at  very  moderate  wages. 

The  inducements  which  tbe  Author  holds  out  for  planting  en 
inferior  lands,  are  rational  and  powerful,  and  instances  are  ad- 
duced where  land  not  worth  a  shilling  an  acre  jser  aNnKm,b^ors 
it  was  planted,  had  produced  an  average  profit,  from  the  time 
of  planting,  of  t«n  and  twelve  pounds  a  yeur,  per  acre,  and  in 
some  cases  even  more.     '  However  extravagant  it  may  appear, 

*  yet  facts  suHiciently  prove,  thitt  the  value  of  the  lee  simple, 
'  even  of  good  land,  bears  hut  a  diminutive  proportion  to  that  of 
'  wood  of  iifty  or  sixty  years  growth,  or  even  le«s  than  half  that 

*  time,  after  planting  on  the  most  sterile  soil.' 
The  suggestions  offered  respecting  the  propugatiou  of  tieo^j 

the  clioioe  of  soil,  and  the  mode  of  training,  may  be  read 
advantage  by  country  gentlemen  wlio  are  disposal  to  erobelUab, 
or  to  improve  their  lands.  The  section  respectiug  the  forest 
laws  contains  much  curious  matter ;  and  that  which  ooocludes 
tbe  work,  on  the  policy  of  building  ships  in  India,  is  of  peculiv- 
and  immediate  national  interest. 

Uninviting  as  the  title  and  tbe  topics  may  appear, 
u  Uie  interest  of  tbe  general  eiilyects  may  ]ie,  i^e  d 
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e  to  assert  that  the  collateral  materials  with  which  the  Yolume 
oonds,  will  be  found  to  afford  an  unexpected  gratification  even 

feaenJ  readers  who  may  be  induced  to  perune  it 
be  Author  has  accomplished  his  tadc  with  indefatigable  in- 
tairj,  and  with  much  in^nuity  and  intelligence.  The  prinei* 
as  on  which  he  reasons  as  to  the  causes  andjprevontivas  of  the 
loay  of  timber,  appear  to  be  perspicuous  andf  sound,  and  bis 
■  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  treatment  of  the  subject  firom 
B  bands  of  the  ignorant  or  designing  empiric  is  highly 
nrtby  of  praise. 

t.  XII L  A  Letter  an  the  PrindpUt  qfthe  ChfUtian  Faith.  Writtm 
bj  Hannah  SindaiTi  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Sir  John 
SSndair,  Bart,  who  died  on  the  22d  of  Mayt  X81S.  8vo.  pp.  2a. 
Price  Is.  6d.  London,  1818. 

l^E  are  very  glad  that  this  **  Letter**  has  not  been  oonfioed  to 
^  •  pri vate'ctfoulation :  it  is  adapted  to  be  extensively.  usefiiL 

will  interest  onaooount  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
m  written ;  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  not  only  being  dictated 
f  an  aflfisctionate  spirit,  but  of  conveying,  vrith  peculiar  clearness, 
liplicity,  and  accuracy,  the  principles  of  what  we  denominate 
angelical  religion.  The  Apostle  would  not  have  women  speak 
the  churches ;  he  did  not  suflfer  them  to  teach  in  public ;  but 

parlour-instructors,  as  private  monitors,  there  are  none  equal 

mothers  and  sisters,  inasmuch  as  their  counsels,  imparted  in 
e  tone  of  persuasion,  find  a  readier  access  to  the  heart  Be*- 
las  whidi,  truth  in  the  fismale  mind,  exists,  perhaps,  in  mora 
tifiMrm  and  intimate  combination  with  the  feelmgs,  than  in  the 
cads  of  men  io  general ;  and  religious  truth  more  espeoiallyy 
nan  intelligently  embraced,  occupies  aiore  habitually  the  af* 
■lions  of  woman  as  %  practici  reality ;  it  is  to  them  not  only 
B-stttject  of  belief,  but  a  source  of  real  delight.  Where  this  is 
m  case,  there  will  be  the  freshness  of  life  in  the  representition 
■en  of  its  doctrines ;  the  style  of  address  wlU  be  regulatipd  by 
B  ^  law  of  kindness;**  and  it  will  have  the  charm  of  an  earnest- 
■a  not  easily  to  be  withstood. 

The  Writer  of  this  letter  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  her 
linger  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  knowledge  of  religion ;  it 
kB  her  great  delight  to  be  thus  occupied.     The  wish  expressed 

one  of  her  sisters,  that  she  should  put  down  in  writing,  the 
bataooe  of  some  of  the  conversations  which  had  passed  between 
cm,  was  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  which,  it  is  almost  needless 

atate,  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye.  The  death  of 
is  amiable  and  exemplary  young  lady,  only  seven  months  after 
e  date  of  the  letter,  has  set  upon  the  production,  however,  tlie 
.ditional  value  of  a  memorial,  which  those  who  knew  her,  will 
ubtless  be  peculiarly  happy  to  possess.  In  recommendmg  it  to 
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our  readers,  we  uced  only  transcriitu  a  short  passage  as  a  ^e- 
I  ciineti. 

'  But,  first  let  me  remind  yo\i,  that  eanctilication  is  a  gradtiri  woric. 
\  The  change  I  am  describing.  I'roni  sin  to  hohncBs,  from  the  lore  ef 
\  the  world,  to  the  love  of  Goil,  is  not  inBtantaneous,  "  but  retembUa  tit 
[■  f  morninfr  light,  which  skines  more  and  nioie  unto  the  perfect  daif^ 
*  ^n  established  Christian,  differs  in  maiw  respeets  from  a  young  cob^ 
[.  ^ert,  and,  generally  Epeaking,  that  diSerence  is  in  no  respect  lOMt 
I  visible,  than  in  their  feelings  and  experience  relative  to  the  pleasam 
'  of  Religion.  A  young  convert,  is  usuallj^  hcsct  with  doubts,  &kr^ 
I  and  anxieties.  He  feels,  and  knows  himself  to  he  a  sinner;  ia  do* 
f,  pressed  hy  a  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  infirmities;  and  has  not  vet 
i  Jearoed  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  cast  all  the  burden  of^in 
y  sifiB  upon  him.  But,  by  degrees,  more  light  is  communicated  to  liii 
I  nind; — lie  perceives  how  Gad  can  be  just,  and  yet  thejustifier  of  him 
.  who  believes  in  JesuG ; — he  applies  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  to 
himself;  he  looks  to  Jesus,  not  merely  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  bat 
as  Au  ouNi  Saviour  ;  and  believes,  not  merely  that  he  died  for  niu- 
.  kind  in  general,  but /or  himself  in  particular: — and  thus  he  lescu  tt 
'  look  forward  to  Heaven,  as  his  owi  certain  portion  and  inheritanui 
not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  he  has  done,  but  solely  b» 
-   use  he  hU  united  li^  faith,  to  tlic  all  sufficient  Saviour. 

'  Some  perhaps  may  tell  you,  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  hik 

'  inility;  but  they  mistake  the  nature  of  Christian  kamililt/ i  wliidi 

I  docs  not  consist  in  believing  that  tae  are  going   to   hell,  but  that  u< 

'  desene  to  go  there.     Wlio  was  ever  more  humble  than  St.  Paul  ?  He 

I  disparages  himself  in  almost  every  page  of  bis  writings ;  yet  be  spealtl 

of  his  own  salvation  with  the  utmost  confidence — expresses  a  wish  W 

,  beahsentirom  the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord;— 

«Bys,  that  be  liad  a  desire  to  depart,   and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  ti 

,  ikr  better ; — and  that  to  him,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gun  i-^ 

,  and  he  describes  ChriBtians  ingeneral,aB  those,   "  tu/io  rejoice  in  Christ 

"  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  ihejlesh,  or  in  themselves," — pltlolT 

shewing  that  these  two  feeUngs  arc  no  way  incansistent  with  etw 

'   other. — A  criminal  may  believe  himself  to  be  wortliy  of  death,  jet 

if  he  receives  a  pardon,  he  no  lunger  fears  death  ; — thus  it  is  with 

Christians,— they  believe  themselves  to  be  pardoned  for  Christ's  mkb! 
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\rt.  XIV  •  The  Character  and  Success  of  Barnabas  ;  or  the  Connadon 
between  eminent  Piety  artd  distingui^d  Usefulnefls :  A  Sermenp 
preached  on  Acts  xi.  24.  By  Thomas  Durante  6to.  pp.  4*8.  Price 
la.  6d.    London.     18 18. 

I F  to  serve  and  ei\joy  God  were  the  grand  purpoaea  for  which 
"-  man  was  brought  into  existence,  and  for  whidb  he  boldahia 
iceseni  rank  in  tlie  scale  of  being,  (and  to  what  other  purposes 
oosisteat  with  tlie  character  of  God,  can  we  ascribe  bis  being 
Dcl  intellectual  power  ?)  it  must  be  obTious  to  every  reflecting 
keraon,  tbat.the  world  has  not  yet  answered  the  end  of  its.erea- 
ton.  A  man  does  not  purchase  a  house,  or. an  estate,  to  allow  it 
0  remain  unoccupied ;  nor  does  a  master  hire  a  servant  to  waste 
is  property  and  disobey  his  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
tie  history  of  the  past^  or  to  contemplate  th^  present,  andsup« 
ose  for  a  moment  that  God  has  no  higher  euds  to  answer  by 
his  world,  than  we  have  already  witnessed.  Is  the  wealth  of 
he  world  employed  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Are  piety  and  pbe- 
iience  to  the  Divine  law  the  leading  character  of  its  inhabitants  I 
ire  men  generally  employed  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
talking  humbly  with  Go<l  ?   To  these  questions  it  is  unnecessary 

0  Mrait  for  an  answer.  Is  not  the  reverse  of  ail  this  tlie  case  I 
[low  just  the  description  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  AH  that  is  in  the  world, 
*  ia  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  P* 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  things  are  always  to  remaia  in 
kis  state  ?  Are  iniquity  and  irreligion  always  to  prevail  ?  Are 
lb(B|  authority,  the  laws,  and  tho  goodness  of  God,  to  be  always 
tnunpled  in  the  dust  ? 

.There  are  only  two  principles  on  which  tlie  supposition  is  ad-, 
aiuible ;  and  these  principles  are  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  they 
Mrs  to  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  There  must  exist  either 
lower  or  incliiiatioD  in  tlie  Almighty  to  make  things  otherwise, 
rawer  he  cannot  want :  Me  who  lias  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on 
Earth,  and  who  raised  up  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  gave  them 
he  qualifications  which  they  possessed,  sent  them  forth  as  his 
aessengers,  and  blessed  their  labours  to  the  conversion  of  the  ua- 
ians,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  means  to  accomplish  hi;s(  purposes. 
Paganism  and  Popery  were  once  in  as  full  possession  oi  the  high 
riaeea  of  our  country,  as  they  now  are  of  Africa  aud  Spain. 
}oth  were  successively  attacked  by  the  arms  of  Divine  truth,  and 
bese  heavenly  weapons  have  lost  none  of  their  temper,  but  are 

1  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds 
ad  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  truth,  as  ever. 

To  aay  that  God  wants  inclination  to  make  his  creatures  good 
id  happy,  is  blasphemy.  ^^  He  hath  no  pleasure  in'*  the  mi-p 
ry  or  ^*  the  death  of  the  sinner/'    He  deligbteth  ia  mercy.^ 
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\  The  conversion  of  men  is  llie  joy  of  'the  Lord  ;  "  God  so  Itn 

''  the  world  that  lie  gave  his  only  begotlCD  mn,  that  wltoseever 

'  beiieveth  on  him,  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

We  have,   however,  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  methodj 

}  adopted  by  God,  for  the  conversion  of  Itie  world  in  past  Bjfw, 

I  from  the  principles  of  analogy,  or  from  any  intimation  upon  tli« 

,  eubject  in  Scripture,  that  God  will  carry  on  his  work  without  ibi 

!  intervention  of  means,  or  by  any  other  means  timn   those  » ' ' 

J  Were  employed  in  the  early  times  of  the  Church,  or  than  1 

I  Vhich  he  is  now  employing  for  that  purpose.     Whan  our  bl« 

I  Lord  was  about  to  establiab  his  king'dom,  John  the  Baptisti 

Lientto  prepare  the  way;  and  his  otvn  ministry,  while  an  iiA 

[hitant  of  this  earth,  was  spent  in  preaching  the  doutrinea  o 

[  failh  and  repentance.     It  was  agreeably  to  this  plan,  that  he  sea 

[  forth  his  disciples  to  gather  in  ihe  lost  sheep  of  the  house^ 

f  Israel,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  lie  (' 

nanded  them  to  go  into  all  the  world,  preaching  the  C 

*  to  every  creature.' 

Thetruth  of  Christianity  is  a  quesiion  which  mutit  rest  n^ 

the  broad  basis  of  its  own  merits,  having  no  neci-ssary  connexMi  i 

I  Tfitli  the  faults  or  the  excellencies  of  its  professors  ;  but  it  In  i 

I  io  all  ages  betn  found  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  suoOM  t 

b  of  the  Qospel  has  almost  invariably  borne  some  proportion  to  tb  • 

I  aualifications  of  its  teachers:  and  we  are  very  much  indebted!  • 

llbe  Author  of  this  discourse  for  a  very  able  and  useful  illustiu  ^ 

f  (ion  of  this  truth.  '* 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Durant's  sermon  is — The  character  as  " 

Ituccess  of  Bai'Udbas.     The  Author,  after  critically  iilustralifl  ^ 

(jiis  text,  accounts  for  the  connexion  betwixt  eminent  piety  am,^ 

>  distinguished  usefulness,  in  the  minislry  of  the  Gospel,  first,  oi,^ 

i  ttie  general  principle  of  the  relation  between  means  and  end);, 

t'The  fact  that  where  there  are  equal  powers  and  equal  advug, 

I  lages,  the  greatest  success  will  ordinarily  or  invariably  atl^^ 

I  the  labours  of   the   most  ezi^raplary   ministers — he  iliustrj" 

by  shewing   that   superior   piety   gives   a  warmer    glow  ' 

richer  unction  to  his  preaching,  enables  him  more  clearW 

\  perceive,  and   disposes  bim    more   steadily  to   present,   a 

'  truths  which  are  of  most  essential  importance ;  induces  bid 

labour  more  abundantly  in  his  holy  calling ;  presents  a  proiT 

illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  ;  emboldens  Idl 

slate  the  truth  with  all  confidence  ;  and  disposes  bim  to  si 

adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers. 

He  accounts  for  it,  further,  on  the  principle,  that  God  "i 
liouour  such  a  character  with  a  mure  tlian  ordinary  eiTusiow 
the  spirit.  He  coiiclu<le8  with  an  animated  and  most  sow 
appeal  to  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  specimen  of  1 
Duranf  s  style,  we  give  the  following  extract. 


Durani^s  Character  of  Barmdbai.  \  8 1 

*  2.  Tie  mdject  teaches  la,  that  hearer*  haoe  jfersokal  remsom,  pf 
'^kett  importance^  for  pra^g  and  studying  that  their  ndniktere  be 
mnenikf  holy.    **  Bretnren/^  for  your  owH  take,  **  praj  for  us*" 
ixA,  Wmle  ^u  pray  for  your  ministert^  ttudy  ilso*  by  all  tneanf,  to 
rotdote  their  holinett.    Do  nothinff  thkt  can  secularise  am 


nothing  that  can  secularise  and 
lair  fninds.  Do  not  strive  to  lower  them  down  to  the  rank  of  wib, 
nd  lOvial  companions^  remembering  the  Spo6tie*8  irnmiction,  which 
>ean  equally  to  the  tempters  and  nie  tempted^-*^  But  speak  A'ou 
le  things  that  become  sound  doctrine;  in  ail  things  shewing  thyself 
pattern  of  good  woi^'' 

*  On  the  same  principle,  he  tender  of  your'miidsters*  reputatUu: 
r  their  usefulness  materially  depends,  not  only  upo*  the  realisy  of 
leir  excellencei,  but  also  upon  the  perception  which  mankind  hiave 
^  that  exoetlence.  If  your  minsBtors  be  Ticioua— if,  while  prated* 
ig  sanctity,  and  urging  on  others  the  priuciples.of  truth  and  th^ 
ities  of  holtnesSy  they  be  livioja^  in  sin,  ana  adding  the  guilt  of  a  base 
jrpocrisy  to  all  their  other  crimes  we  give  you  leave  to  pour  tvfoji 
teas  the  whole  tide  of  a  virtuous  ind^ation:  communicate  not 
[|k  such  men ;  desert  them ;  avail  yoarselvei  of  every  fair  opportti- 
ty  of  shewing  that  you  **  cannot  bear  them  diat  ar^  evil.**  But  if 
ith  onqoestionSblb,  fUid  upon  the  whole,  consistent  pieQr;  they  should, 
Ityipithstanding,  exhibit  the  weaknesses  of  our  Oooimon  Immanky,-*- 
tiieii  they  may  ndi  themselves  perceive ;  or  pereeiviB^,  ^inay  Wttarly 
Bsent,  and  endeavour  to  correct— 4>eware  of  seising  on  thesft  positions 
*  their  character^  and  making  them  the  subjects  m  your  ciietrimant, 
of  grave  and  indignant  reproach ;  beware  of  indulgiog  cmel  sus* 
oions  wUch  mi^  mar  your  own  cpmfbri ;  beware  of  generadhg  sodl 
spicions  in  the  minds  of  your  'fiunilies ;  lest,  emanating  from  you, 
ey  iriiould  How  Into  the  congregation  or  the  worlds  aud  blast  the 
putatJon  of  men,  whose  only  inheritance,  imd  whose  chief  rnstrument 
usefulness,  is  an  mblemidbed  dharacter.  A  man  must  be  ehher  a 
tal  stranger  to  €h6  religious  world,  or  a  careless  observer  of  mankind, 
16  has  not  learned  that  the  inefiectiveuejw  of  the  gosjpel  ministry  on 
e  fimiOtes  of  many  a  religious  professor^  hais  arSsen  trom  the  suspi- 
MIS  of  Biinisters  gendered  in  the  minds  of  children,  by  th^ir  un* 
inkii^,  ungenerous,  or  sanctimonious  and  hypocritical  psirents. 
lAXACT^R  IN  MiKiSTERs  IS  MORAL  POWER;  and  he  that  low9r;3 
et  doeSf  in  an  equal  proportion  lessen  the  other!  Without,  ictend- 
i;- an  application  of  this  remark  to  you  of  this  con^reg:ation,  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  general  principle  will,  we  are  confidenti^  be  admitted 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduction.  **  Let  a  man  so  account  of 
IS  die  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  l/he  mystei'ies  of  God. 
them  that  have  the  rute  over  you,  .and  submit  yourselves^  for 
J  watch  for  your  i^ouls  as  they  that  mui«t  give  abcount,  that  they 
iy  86  it  with  j6y;  and  not  with  griief ;  for  th^  is  utiprofit^blb  for*  you. 
M^.such  jn  reputation." 

'  Tel  remeibQ^rt  jbur  gi^at  concerp,  as  hearers,  is  with  the  truth 

or  ndnlsl^.  preiurh^.    Yout  business  is  not  to  sitin  judgement 

tbe  miiil,  jKMiglOg,  ipeasuriog,  and  weighing  the  quantity  of  his 

tB6nal  rell^on,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  which 

mnwkrr  Shall  haips  oh  the  forination  of  your  character.    You  are 
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to  aicertain  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  and  Bdmonitions,  taking  care  tlist 
,,  what  he  delivers  Ehnl]  have  its  proper, effect  on  your  undentandlug, 
[•«n(l  heart,  and  conduct-  Were  Satan  himself  to  depict  the  pleaaurea 
^of  that  state  which  he  has  lost,  and  exhibit  ia  his  own  person  the  mi- 
'  !£  to  which  he  is  doomed,  must  tliese  descriptions,  however  trne, 
r^bsve  no  effect  upon  you,  because  they  issue  from  such  polluted  lipsf 
C  at  would  you  not  attempt  to  escape  from  an  approachin§;  eruption  of 

Vesuvius,  because  an  assassin  had  apprized  you  of  your  danger^ 
^      •  Irreligion  and  profnneness  frequently  attempt  to  shelter  themselvei 
'  behind  ihe  shield  of  a  preacher's  weaVness  or  vices.     But  will  not  Di- 
'■line  justice  pierce  that  shield,  and  find  out,  and  smite  you  in  that 
-  «  day  when  God  shall  Judge  the  world  in  righteous nesa,"  and  will 

■  admit  none  of  those  pleas  which  now  dance  before  your  fancies,  and  7 

■  delude  your  judgements? — Yet,  are  you  really  deluded?  Is  the 
■judgement  really  blinded  I  And  does  your  conscience,  seriously  con- 
sulted, justify  a  species  of  reasoning,  which,  ia  all  the  commoa  de- 
partments of  life,  would  be  pronounced  fatuity  ? 

'  While  God  might   have  chosen  heavenly,    he    has    employed 

"  earthen  vessels,*'  with  all  their  characteristic  frailty  and  imperfec- 

lioo,  to  convey  and  communicate  the  treasures  of  the  gospel.     And 

.  vill  you  not  admit  the  truth  of  God,  and  obey  it,  tilt  you  perceive 

some  angel  of  light  and  purity  descending  m>m  above,  and  flying 

'■through  the  globe  with  the  "  everlasting  gospel  f"     But  what  do  we 

--'"?  Why  wait  for  an  angelic  preacher^ — He,  whoraall  the  angeli  are 

iroaaded  to  worship — He,  by  whom  angels  subsist — Me,  who  go- 

•  Terns  the  universe,  and,  by  a  volition,  determines  the  movements  ol 

I  lall  their  hosts — He,  at  whose  bar  you  must  stand,  while  angels,  as  his 

L.llumble  attendants,  shall  grace  his  appearance— He  hath  spoken '. 

j-(Heb.  ii.  3.) — It  is  He  who  speaks  through  as!    And  who  among  you 

f  Till  longer  dare  refuse  attention  to  God's  truth,  and  assign,  as  a  jus- 

,  .tification  of  that  neglect,  the  meanness,  the  imperfection,  and  the  nn- 

.fulness  of  the  organ  through  whom  it  is  communicated  .'    The  gospel, 

by  whatever  unhallowed  Hps  it  is  proclaimed,  is  still  the  inspiration  of 

'  'Heaven  !'  pp.     42 — 47. 

We  do  not  hesitate  etrongly  to  recommend  this  sermoD  to  ge' 
'  Beral  perusal,  and  to  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  to 
^  make  full  proof  of  tUeir  iniDistry.  Before  we  close,  we  feel  in- 
-.  dined  to  iDtimate  to  the  pious  Author,  that  we  think  there  b  > 
',  somewhat  unnecessary  display  of  critical  and  Greek  leartiing 
We  think  also  that  the  loni:;  digression  from  p.  17  to  23,  would 
^^Wve  much  belter  formed  a  note  than  a  part  of  the  discourse  itself. 


Art.    XV.     I.  Report  of  Ike  Committee  of  the  Society  fijr  the  Imt 

metit  of  Prison  Discipline,  andjbr  the  Rejormation  lyf  Jitvenih 

fenders.  8vo.  pp.  52.  London,  1818. 

'•..SlAmendix  to  the  Fint  Edition  of,  yln  Ettguiry,  whether  Crime  and 

L      Misery,  are  produced  or  prevented,  by  our  present  system  of  Prison 

'^  ~  Discipline.     By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.    Contaimng  an  account 

of  the  Prisons  at  Ilchester  and  at  Bristol,  pp.  28.  Price  6d.  1818. 

Tl^'E  noticed,   in   our  Number  for  October  18J6,  the  Firrt 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  above  Society,  ttieai  as- 
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sumiiig  n  somewhat  dilTerent  desifr nation.  Tliat  Report  has 
sinue  oblaiiiert  a  very  extensive  circulation,  in  consequence  of 
its  beinsiosertcd  entire  in  the  Rejmrt  of  the  Police  Conamittee 
of  the  HouNC  of  Commons,  together  with  llie  very  full  and.  im- 
portant evidence  given  in  corrohoration  of  its  statements  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Society.  The 
originating  causes  of  the  alarming  increase  of  Juvenile  Detin- 
^ueocy,  are  in  this  document  shewn  to  be,  the  neglect  of  moral 
ftud  religious  Education,  the  want  of  suitable  Employment  for 
children  in  early  life,  and  (he  strung  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
whieb  the  extremity  of  indigence  has  of  late  years  too  frequently 
presented.  But  other  causes  powerfully  contributing  to  increase 
ftnd  perpetuate  the  evil,  bj  the  seduction  of  the  innocent,  and  by 
the  still  more  deeply  demoralizing  of  the  guilty,  ure  also  proved  to 
have  had  a  fatally  eHicient  operation.  These  are,  in  the  present 
Report,  again  adverted  to,  under  the  following  heads.  1.  The 
jlouses  of  public  resort,  technically  termed  Flash-houses,  which, 
together  with  the  Fairs*  in  the  neiglihoui'boud  of  the  metropolis, 
arc  daily  addiug  lo  the  catalogue  of  criminals,  by  the  promotion 
of  every  species  of  debauchery  and  profligacy.  2.  The  severity 
of  our  Penal  Laws.  And  3.  The  present  state  of  our  Prison  Dis- 
cipline. This  last  cause,  the  Committee  afiirm  to  be  '  more 
'  fruitful  of  crime,  more  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  more  disgrace- 

*  ful  to  a  moral  and  religious  nation,'  than  any  or  all  of  the  causes 
they  have  enumerated.  They  give  it  as  their  deliberate  apiniun 
that  *  amongst  children  of  a  very  early  age,  absolute  impunity 
'  would  have  produced  less  vice  than  confinement   in  almost 

•  any  of  the  gaols  in  the  metropolis.'  A  declaration  of 
Ibis  nature  would  some  time  since  have  appeared,  perhaps,  to 
many  persons  extravagant,  but  the  details  which  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's "  Inquiry"  has  made  familiar,  leave  no  room  for  the 
charge  of  exaggeration,  how  strong  soever  the  language  em- 
ployed to  describe  and  deprecate  this  prolific  source  of  de- 
pravity. 

It  was  under  the  firm  conviction  to  which  their  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  conducted  them,  that 
the  neglect  of  Prison  Discipline  is  one  great  cause  of  crime  and 
misery,  and  that  great  and  essential  reforms  are  as  practicable  as 
tliey  are  necessary,  that  the  Society  determined  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline a  primary  object  of  their  association. 

The  indefatigable  manner  in  which  they  have  prosecuted  this 
object,  has  been  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buxton,  ooe 


■      "  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  there  are  no  lew  than 
t^ighly-two  fur-days  in  the  space  of  seven  months-'     Report, 
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of  the  members  of  tlieCmnniittee,  to  nliich  '  wbst€Ter  may  be 
'  the  value  of  their  labours  collectWely,'  the  Committee  ctaini  to 
refer  '  with  pride  and  satisfaction.'  A  seCond  edition  of  the  In* 
quiry  has  appeared,  since  our  last  Number,  containing  further 
details  obtained  by  the  Author's  personal  inspection  of  other  jails, 
Avliich  form  the  contents  of  the  present  Appendix.  The  jails  of 
Ilchester  and  Biislol,  which  Mr.  Buxton  visited  very  nearly  at 
the  same  period,  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
remarkable  contrast  aSbrded  by  the  practical  efTects  ol  the  oppo- 
site system  of  discipline  pursued  in  these  prisons,  as  the  strongest 
possible  confirmation  of  the  principles  his  work  is  intended  to 
develop. 

'  Ilchester  jail  stands  in  an  airy  situation  ;  a  considerable  part  of  it 
was  built  by  prisoners,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  mechaole, 
artium,  or  labourer;  and  that  part  is  allowed  to  be,  both  in  point  of 
stability  and  neatness,  the  best  workmanship  in  the  jaih  This  faaj^ 
suggestion  has  produced  a  very  important  saving  to  the  county  i  it 
has  certainly  produced  a  very  important  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  p  ' 


It  besides  the  buildings  which  have  given  employment  to  a 
number  of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters, — manufactures 
to  a  cpQsiderable  extent  are  carried  on.  All  the  prisoners  are  clothed 
in  a  dress,  every  article  of  which  they  make.  In  the  store-room  I 
saw  a  collection  of  suits  of  clothing  lor  the  men,  worsted  caps,  donlss 
shirts,  jackets,  waistcoats,  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes :  for  the 
general  u»e  of  the  prison,  beds,  mattresses,  sheets,  linen,  Ac.  Each 
of  these  nuincrous  branches  of  labour  furnishes  occupation  to  a  pr«< 
portion  of  the  prieoners  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  each  trade  is  peipe- 
tualed,  by  apprenticing  all  who  come  in  to  some  experienced  work- 
man. 

'  It  was  a  sight  of  much  interest,  to  see  the  whole  process  of  con- 
verting wool  into  cloth,  carried  on  in  one  yard,  and  that  yard  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  In  the  first  workshop  several  were  engaged  in 
washing  the  wool  J  in  the  second  in  dying  it;  in  the  third,  in  hand- 
C^dlng  it ;  in  tlic  fourth.  In  spinning  it ;  in  the  fillh,  the  looms  were 
in  activity  In  weaving  it ;  and  lastly,  the  tailors  were  busy  in  making 
It  into  clothing.  In  the  laundry,  which,  1  am  persuaded,  equals  that 
t)f  &ny  Institution  in  the  kingdom,  all  the  female  prisoners  arc  employ- 
ed ia  washing  the  weekly  changes  of  linen  snd  ijedding,  and  in  nuk- 
ing all  the  dresses  worn  by  themaelvcs  and  the  lomales  in  the 
Bridewell.' 

*  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  sight  of  much  interest,  to  observe  the 
whole  process  of  convening  wool  into  cloih,  carried  on  withia  the 
mtila  of  a  prison;  hut  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  per- 
CWve,  tliat  intimately  connected  with  this,  there  is  carried  on  also, 
aiiother  process  of  a  higher  order-  a  moral  change — an  operation 
upon  the  heart  of  man — a  conicrsion  of  (hose  rude  principles,  and 
those  vicious  habits,  which  make  op  the  character  of  the  man  who 
is  a  terroT'to  all  around  him,  into  those  habits  and  principVs  which 
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GODXitute  tlic  useful,  the  iuiiuatrious,  aod  the  decent  member  of  so- 
dety.  Thit  muoh  is  certain,  a  man  nuit  leave  this  prison  more  com- 
petent  and  more  ptenarcd^'or  a  life  of  honest  labour  ;  probably,  lie 
will  leave  it  more  inauslrioua,  anil  therefore,  probably  more  honest. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell  at  night,  and  the  regular 
avocations  of  tbe  day,  he  may  have  found  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
bis  sins,  and  contrition  of  bis  offences  towards  man  and  towards  God. 
'  llie  bors  are  in  a  school  s^iarate  from  the  men,  and  are  all  tauglit 
to  read  and  write.  The  men  also  who  come  in  ignorant  of  these 
.  useful  acquirements,  are  instructed.  I  particularly  remarked  the 
copy  book  of  one,  who,  on  tiis  entrauce  six  mon'.hs  ago,  could  not 
form  a  letter,  and  now  writes  a  hand  more  than  sulGctcntly  good  foi 
all  tbe  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

'  The  prisoners  have  a  proportion  of  their  earnings,  a  part  of 
which  is  given  to  them  tveelily,  and  a  part  is  reserved  till  their  de- 
parture. Men  in  general  receive  9ii.  per  iveek,  and  i\(!.  additional 
.  u  funded  ibr  them.  But  those  who  are  skilful,  and  whose  conduct 
merits  encouragement,  gain  -It.  per  week  ;  half  given  to  them  at  the 
dme,  and  half  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  when  a  prisoner  is  guiltjr  of  any  neglect  in  his  work,  or  any 
iiDpropeT  or  disarderly  conduct,  be  is  suspended  from  all  portion  of 
'  earnings,  till  he  shews  visible  symplomg  of  sorrow  and  amendmont. 
Persons  from  the  town  are  allowed  to  offer  various  articles  for  sale, 
but  this  can  only  be  done  at  stated  hours,  and  under  the  immediate  iu- 
q>ection  of  the  jailer ;  consequently  every  thing  improper  is  excluded. 
'  "  I  look  upon  it, '  said  the  task-master,  "  that  a  man's  mind  must 
be  occupied  with  something — if  it  is  not  taken  up  with  a  good  thing, 
it  will  with  a  bad  one"  Upon  this  wise  maxim  the  whole  is  founded. 
Every  tried  prisoner  is  fully  employed.  "  We  have  been,  (says  the 
jailer,  in  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Norfolk,)  in  the  habit  of  cre- 
ating work  of  every  description  ;  knowing  from  experience,  that  our 
jail  is  never  in  such  good  order  as  when  the  prisoners  are  well 
empIoyeJ."  Tlte  conterjuence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  filth,  no 
disoriler,  no  tumult.  Nothing  that  would  disgrace  the  most  quiet 
and  well -regulated  man  ulac  lory.  There  is  something  in  tbe  mannen 
of  prisoners  not  easily  described,  but  seen  in  a  moment,  which 
fiimisbes  a  very  siue  friterioi]  of  their  state.  In  a  Jail  without  lidioui: 
01  iospec lion,  their  condua  ie  marked  by  a  kind  of  sullen  desperUioDi 
vitbout  intending  to  be  offensive,  they  assail  you  with  rude  and  im- 
portunate complaintSt  and  display,  even  in  their  cfibrts  to  awaken 
your  com^iassien,  the  licentiousness  to  which  tliey  are  accustomed  On 
the  other  band,  where  a  system  of  judicious  discipUoe  U  pursued,  you 
observe  an  orderly,  submissive  deportment,  and  a  kind  ol  silent  and 
uo Intrusive  civility.  So  uuil'orm  is  the  connexion  between  certain 
rules  In  tbe  prison  and  certain  manners  in  the  prisoners,  that  I  am 
iiersuaded  any  person  familiar  with  tbe  subject,  being  told  the  be- 
lumiowuflJic  imiiMes  of  a  jail,  will  predict  tbe  rules  by  which  it  is 
governed:  or,  knowing  the  rules,  will  amicipate  the  behaviour  to 
I  jiliicb  iliey  give  birth.  Now,  If  iliis  criterion  is  at  all  oeriain,  its 
I  verdict  speaks  strongly  in  Jkvour  of  tlte  management  pursued  here  i 
pfora  more  decent,  rcspeclfiil  oasemblagc  of  men  1  never  saw. 
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'  Another  consetjuence  is,  that  every  man  is  divested,  for  a  eeriain 
period,  of  ihose  habits  which  probably  brought  htm  to  prison ;  had  he 
Deen  idle,  his  idleoess  has  been  suspended ;  had  he  been  drdnken,  b* 
has  been  kept  from  all  stimulating  liqiiarg  ;  had  he  been  addicted  to 
gaining  or  swearing,  gaming  and  sweiiring  are  efFectually  prohibited- 
But  besides  this  change  of  habit,  acquirementa  are  made  of  vast  im- 
portance.  If  a  prisoner  cannot  read,  ho  learnn  to  ilo  so  j  if  he  kno«l 
no  trade,  he  is  taught  one.  Three  men  had  bRcn  discharged  the  pre- 
ceding week  ;  they  came  in  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  mechanicsl 
labour,  and  they  departed,  one  a  weaver,  and  two  very  tolerable 
MASONS.  Again,  another  consequence  is,  that  by  an  examination  of 
the  apothecary's  book  it  appears,  that  on  the  26th  of  IMarch  there 
were  26.5  prisoners,  of  whom  only  six  were  unwell.  Another,  and  the 
greatest  consequence  is,  that  upon  an  average,  if  100  are  discharged, 
not  above  seven  rpturn.'    pp.  7—1*. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Ruxton's  work*,  we  inserted  a  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Nield's  description  of  Bristol  Gaol,  whtcb  nil! 
bkTe  prepared  uur  reader'^  lor  any  horrors  nith  which  the  pre- 
sent account  may  acquaint  them.  Mr.  Howard  visited  this  pri- 
son in  mi ;  '  and  forty  years  were  allowed  to  pass  away,  with- 

*  out  one  effort  to  redress  the  miseries  he  described.'  IMr.  Nield 
visited  it  in  1801,  1803,  and  1806,  and  it  is  worse  at  Ibis  mo- 
ment than  it  was  when  dtlier  Mr.  Howard  or  Mr.  Nield  visited 
it.  The  latter  gentleman  complained  at  the  time,  that  this  old 
building,  since  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  '  greatly  ruinous,' 
was  much  too  small  for  the  average  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was,  upon  the  numbers  found  (here  at  his  three  successive 
visits,  fifty-two.  'What  would  he  have  said,'  remarks  Mr. 
Buxton,  'ifhehad  known  (hat  this  number  would  be  trebled,—' 

*  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  would  be  packed  or  huddled  in  $, 
'  building,  so  exceedingly  ill  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
'  of  Gfty-lwo !'  The  following  is  this  gentlemau's  account  of 
what  he  himself  witnessed. 

*  We  first  entered  the  yard  appropriated  for  criminals.  It  Is  an  iiv 
regular  space  about  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  and  was 
literally  so  crouded  with  its  sixty-three  Inhabitants,  as  to  occasiOB 
some  difficulty  in  passing  through  it.  In  this  yard  is  to  be  seen  vice 
in  all  its  stages  ;  boys  in(crminglc  with  men  ;  the  accused  with  the 
convicted;  the  venial  offender  with  the  veteran  and  atrocious  crimi- 
nal. Amongst  a  multitude  of  persons,  whom  the  jailer  described  as 
having  no  other  avocation  or  mode  of  livelihood  but  thieving,  I 
counted  eleven  children, — children  hardly  old  enough  to  be  released 
fVotn  a  nursery — hardly  competent  to  understand  the  first  principles 
of  moral  obligation — here  receiving  an  education  whicli,  as  it  must 
unfit  them  for  everything  useful,  so  it  must  eminently  qualify  them 
for  that  cnreer  which  they  are  doomed  to  run.  All  charged  or  con- 
victed of  felony,  without  distinction  of  age,  were  in  heavy  irons— 


k 
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nlmost  all  were  in  rags— almost  all  were  filthy  in  the  extreme-^-almost 
all  exhibited  the  appearance  of  ill  health.  The  state  of  the  priaon, 
tke  desperation  of  the  prisoners,  broadfy  hinted  in  their  conversaton 
and  plainly  expressed  in  their  conduct--*the  uproar  of  oatlis^  com. 
plaints,  and  obscenity — the  indescribable  stench, — ^presented  together 
a  concentration  of  the  utmost  misery  with  the  utmost  guilt — a  scene 
of  infernal  passions  and  distresses,  which  few  have  imagination  suffi- 
cient to  picture,  and  of  which  fewer  still  would  believe,  that  the  ori- 
ginal is  to  be  found  in  this  enlightened  and  happy  country. 

*  After  seeing  this  yard,  and  another  of  larger  dimensions,  the  adja- 
cent day-rooms  and  sleeping  cells ;  the  conclusion  of  my  own  mind 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  or  melancholy.  This  opi- 
nion, however,  was  speedily  refuted— ^a  door  was  unlocked,  we  were 
furnished  with  candles,  and  we  descended  eighteen  long  steps  into  a 
vault,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  circular  space — a  narrow  passage  eighteen 
inches  wide,  runs  through  this,  and  the  sides  are  furnished  with  bar« 
rack  bedsteads.  The  floor,  which  is  considered  ta  be  on  the  same 
level  with  the  river,  was  very  damp.  The  smell  at  this  hour  (one 
o'clock)  was  something  more  than  can  be  expressed  by  the  term 
*'  disgusting."  The  bedstead  was  very  dirty ;  and  on  one  part  of  it  I 
discovered  a  wretched  human  being,  who  complained  of  severe  illness. 
This  was  his  infirmary— the  spot  chosen  for  the  restoration  of  decayed 
health— a  place,  one  short  visit  to  which  affected  me  with  a  nausea, 
which  I  did  not  recover  for  two  days.  The  preceding  night,  eighteen 
persons  had  here  slept ;  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  turnkey, 
some  of  these  were  untried.**  *  pp.  17 — 20. 

<  It  is  not  my  intention  to  lead  my  reader  through  every  part  of  this 
prison ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all  its  wretched  departments,  the  room 
in  which  the  females  reside  day  and  night,  was  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
gusting. Even  the  pit  itself  emitted  a  smell  hardly  more  powerful, 
than,  this  abode  of  the  women  and  their  sickly  children.  Stem  seve- 
rity may  deny  compassion  to  guilt ;  severity  more  stern,  and  far  more 
ineouitable,  may  withhold  it  in  cases  of  suspected  guilt ;  but  I  trust 
we  live  in  a  country  where  no  one  can  behold,  without  some  feelings 
of  sorrowful  compunction,  infancy  exposed  to  such  air  and  to  such 
society. 

*  There  is  no  female  infirmary  ;  if  a  woman  be  taken  ill^  (and  ill- 
ness ought  certainly  to  be  contemplated  as  possible  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere), with  any  complaints,  infectious  or  otherwise,  she  must  remain 
in  the  ward,  with  whatever  disturbance  to  herself,  with  whatever  dan- 

'  *  A  person  only  accused  of  a  crime,  may  be  placed  in  this  prison, 
wear  heavy  irons,  and  sleep  every  night  in  the  <<pit/'  and  thisjbr  a 
tohoU  year  before  his  trial.  This  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  efforts  now  making,  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  state  of  our  jails.  Suppose  the  man  should  be  pronounced  *'  not 
guil^i*'  he  is  discharged ;  but  he  has  already  suffered  a  punishment 
as  faeavy  as  the  law  assigns  to  his  crime,  had  he  been  convicted  of  it. 
For  confinement  for  twelve  months  in  Bristol  jail;  is  a  penalty  quite  as 
terrible  as  ^ven  years  transportation/ 
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ger  to  her  companions.  In  this  prison  no  dre«B  is  atloircd,  nettbor-' 
soapi  towels,  oven,  reception  room,  or  vrami  bMhs,  ftre  provided,  'ttk 
bed-covering  uonsisti  of  one  very  sl^ht  rug.  Ttx;  Tooa  consists  of  k 
id.  loaf  per  day.  The  continuance  of  error,  in  deference  to  hs  an* 
quily>  can  alnne  explain  why  the  quantum  of  food  is  regiriftted,  ntt 
by  the  ordinary  consumption  of  man,  but  by  the  price  of  cot& 
That  price  has  fluctuated  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  tb«  lift 
two  yean ;  but  to  act  as  if  a  similar  variation  h:id  taken  place  ta  tt 
appetite  of  prisoners,  ii  surely  unreasonable.  A  prisoner  ought  (b 
have  enough  to  support  him,  and  no  more.  The  error  of  the  crite- 
rion here  chosen  is  this;  in  tintes  of  plenty  h«  has  too  much,  in  b 
of  scarcity  too  little. 

*  The  debtors  receive  no  allowance  whatever ;  and  as  maoy  of  thMC 
are  confiited  for  debts  under  40*.  and  are  consequently  in  a  state  ft 
extreme  poverty,  I  knoir  not  what  is  to  prevent  etarvatioa.  T'lc  rtit 
source  of  their  support,  is  oflen,  I  believe,  the  churity  of  their  cdiO- 
panions — and  thus  it  happens  in  jtiils.  Their  conductors  asaign  Ml 
mtufiicient  sustenance  to  one  description  of  prisoners,  and  none  V 
another  t  and  death  would  mure  frequently  he  the  result  of  this  p«n»' 
mony,  exercised  by  the  respectable  and  opulent,  were  it  not  averlH 
by  the  mercy  of  convicted  felons,  and  the  bounty  of  insolvett 
debtors.  The  very  dregs  of  mankind  (as  they  are  called,  and 
justly)  sot  us  an  example  which  it  were  welt  to  follow.  MiseraUfci 
themselves,  they  lire  ready  to  share  their  pittance  with  the  mors 
serable^  while  we,  in  tlie  haughtiness  of  unlemptcd  virtue,  leave  " 
dick,  and  in  prison"  to  their  fellow -sufferers.  Content  with  the  p 
dits  of  complacent  conscience,  when  we  have  reviled  their  crimen 
made  rules  for  their  starvation. 

'  Surely  the  day  is  not  very  distant  in  which  the  Icgislatiire  wS 
intertere,  and   appoint  the   quantum   of  food  for  every  prisoner/1 

'  Such  was  the  stale  of  Bristol  Jail  when  I  visited  it;  but  lbai( 
wlio  would  form  a  proper  estimate  of  it,  must  remember  that  I  saw  ]| 
under  every  advantage.  I  saw  it  when  tlie  prisoners  were  contrcria 
by  the  presence  of  the  turnkey, — what  must  be  (heir  langoage  an 
behaviour  when  len  to  themselves  i  I  saw  the  pit  when  the  priMinai 
were  excluded  from  it, — what  must  it  be  when  they  are  crowded  U 
gether  within  ic'  I  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  March  iliij,  ntmC 
must  it  be  in  a  sultry  summer's  night."  pp.  21 — 15. 

A  Dew  jail  19  now  building;  but  three  years  »re  Jiketf  i^_ 
elapse  b«f'ure  its  completion.  Some  hundreds,  perhaps  tbof 
saod?!  of  human  beings,  may,  in  (lie  inlertm,  unless  the  bene^ 
lent  interference  of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  accotopiid 
the  removal,  or  at  least  (he  mitigation,  of  the  existing  grievancai 
be  there  tainted  with  cVii^easc,  or  contaminated  by  tite  worse  ifl 
feclion  of  vice !  Mr.  Bux^nii  concludes  the  Appendix,  by  tlMI~ 
sufamiDg  up  the  points  of  coniparison  between  (lie  two  jsib  h 
hatj  dHoribed. 

'  In  the  one,  all  ere  employed  ;  in  the  other,  ail  are  idle. 

'  In  the  one,  they  are  classed  according  to  age  and  dcjrco  ofgidltf 
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in  the  other,  health  and  siekneM,  filth  and  cleanlwess,  childhood  and 
age,  the  first  st^  of  incipient  guilt,  and  the  last  stage  of  inveterate 
depravity,  are  alike  subjected  to  equal  hardship,  and  undiscriminatiqg 
,  association. 

*  In  the  one^  all  the  apartments  are  clean  and  sweet ;  in  the  other, 
<<  the  chilly,  damp,  unwholesome  atmosphere'*  is  tamted  with  the 
most  revolting  smeiL 

*  In  the  one,  respect  and  obedience  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners;  in  the  other^  there  were  strong  symptoms  of  mutiny,  and 
utter  insubordination.' 

'  Silence  during  the  hours  of  work,  order  and  contented  applica- 
cation,  prevaSed  m  the  one ;  in  the  other,  noise,  confusion,  and  dis- 
content, rendered  desperate  by  suffering. 

*  In  the  one  the  general  appearance  was  healthy,  in  the  other  re- 
markably the  reverse.  The  jailer  at  Bristol  told  mis  that  if  ten  of  his 
prisoners  were  released,  he  should  expect  that  eight  would  soon  re- 
turn. The  task-master  at  Ilchester,  (and  his  report  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  jailer),  said,  that  about  seven  out  of  every  hundred 
dischai^ed,  are  again  committed/ 

We  are  sure  tliat  we  need  not  apologize  to  our  readers  for  so 
far  steppinj^  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  critical  duties,  as  to  devote 
a  portion  of  our  pages  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  We  know  nut 
bow  we  can  more  directly  promote  the  general  object  to  which 
even  purely  literary  Exertions  ought  to  have  a  relation — the 
melioration  of  society ;  or  how  we  can  avail  ourselves  more  wor- 
thily of  the  extensive  access  to  the  public  mind,  which,  together 
with  all  the  responsibility  it  entails,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Conductors  of  this  Journal,  than  by  taking  every  occasion 
to  second  by  our  best  efforts,  the  appeals  which  such  publica- 
tions as  the  present  make  to  every  friend  of  his  species,  every 
lover  of  his  country,  and  every  professor  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  With  this  view,  we  have  given  insertion  to  these  co- 
pious extracts,  feeling  that  they  speak  more  powerfully  than  the 
most  eloquent  comment  could  do,  calling  for  the  redress  of  evils, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Report,  are'*  abominations  in 
'  the  sight  of  God; 

The  attention  of  the  Comtnittee  has  been  activ,ely  directed  to 
individual  cases  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  some  instances,  they 
have  been  happily  instrumental  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the 
culprits,  by  obtaining^  in  consequence  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  such  information  as  have  induced  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  to  recommend  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence.  In  cases  of  a  less  flagrant  nature,  they  have  securecl 
to  many,  an  asylum  in  that  excellent  Institution,  the  Refuge 
for  the  Destitute ;  and  they  have  provided  others,  on  their  clis- 
:?bargefrom  prison,  with  temporary  relief,  and  the  means  of  gain- 
Dg  an  boHest  livelihood. 

*  The  CoflBRm       ure  convinced,  by  experience,  that  great  aad  per- 
V0L.X.N.  I 
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nianent  good  has  been  effected  by  the  measures  llius  pursued  ;  ihtj 

have  the  satisfaction  of  stnting,  that  a  consjidernble  proportion  of  the 

niths  to  whom  assUtance  bus  thus  been  rendered,  have  since  cod> 

_  luied  tbemselves  meritoriously,  and  given  strong  reasoa  to  believe, 

l,)iliat  they  have  entirely  abandoned  their  former  vicious  couraea,  and 

■  ijtltjll  eventually  pruve  honest  and  valuable  members  of  society.     TIw 

I  Committee  have  met  with  obstacles  and  some  disappolntroenU,  « 

J  'Migbt  naturally  be  expected  in  anovel  anil  difficult  undertaking,  when 

I  llheir  exertions  were  to  be  employed  amongst  the  ignorant  and  vidoin: 

I    but  they  can  truly  stale,  that  the  result  has  equalled  their  nwat  un- 

line  hopes,  and  stimulated  them  to  continue,  with  increased  ■ctivit]', 

eir  endeavours  to  rescue  from   orime  and  misery  the  numeroui 

,'  youthful  ofiendera  who  still  infest  the  metropolis.     Convinced  ilut 

I,  -their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  could  never  eifectually  repress  the 

nil,  they  have  maturely  considered  and  arranged  a  pruposition  for  t 

I  -Beformatory  for  Boys ;  *   and,  having  procured  a  plan  which  has  un- 

I  dergone  the  strictest  examination,  they  have  laid  the  whale  before 

I  Sjord  Sidmouth.     They  are  confident  that  a  measure  of  this  dcBcri» 

I  Uon  is  absolutely  neci^ssury,  and  they  feel  pleasure  in  anuounciog  to 

I  ^G  public,  that  the  Noble  Secretary  ot  State  is  impressed  viih  the 

L  iiropriely  of  adopting  some  steps  to  silain  this  end  ;  and  tbcy  enter- 

f-^in,  therefore,  well-grounded  hopes  that  its  commencement  will  vAe 

place  at  no  distant  period.'  pp.  20 — 21. 

'  Nor  have  the  useful  exertions  of  the  Comiijiltee  been  con6nri] 
>  <tothiscouniry.  In  a  distant cmpirt?,  through  the  mediuio  Dione 
I  «f  their  memhers,  they  have  been  able  to  promott:  the  reforms' 
I  ^on  of  )iri»OD  discipline  on  an  extended  scale,  with  a  dttgree  of 
I  Mccess  e.xcecding  their  most  distinguished  cxi)ectuiic>ris. 

*  Mr.  Venning,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  h:is  laid  before  the 
Guvernmcnt  of  Russia  a  Memorial  upon  Prisou  Discipline,  (loiniing 
nut  the  defects  which  were  generally  prevalent,  and  the  iiieajures  best 
'   calculated  to  remove  them.     The  greatest  atlcnlion  was  paid  to  lUt 
I    Representation.     Mr,  Venning  was  furnished  »ith  a  pnssport  into  Wl 
I  tbe  prisons  of  I'eterDburgh,  and  requested  to  make  a  Iteport  on  tbeir 
mndition.     Prince  GulitKin,  upon  every  occasion,  manifested  sincere 
interest  in  tlie  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  afforded  tlie  most  cor- 
dial osaislunce.     The  Emperor  not  only  patronized  these  exertions  by 
his  authority,  but  set  a  noble  example  to  oil  bis  subjects,  by  personally 
<  inspecting  some  of  the  prisons.     A  lleport  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Ven- 
b'Sing,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  dilTerent  places  of  confine- 

■  I'be  Committee  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  conxiileriog  the 
■"s  of  the  best  cnnstructed  Prisons,  buih  lu  this  Kingdom  and  in 
"pn  countries;  and  the  plan  of  the  Reformatory  which  they  have 
-*.  their  duty  to  recommend,  will  be  fuuud  to  combine  in  an  emi- 
'cgree  those  w**  Ji-"----""*  »qiiisites — the  power  of  complete 
(lusisnt  ■"=■■■■  -ion,  and  facilities  for  carr^'ing  on 

■  ' '  ■■■ —  "  intended  for  the  confine- 


■bop,  f 


i  has  a  dial 


ining  room, 


!r  has  a  separate  dormitory. 
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ment  he  had  so  visited,  accompanied  with  suggestions  of  various 
improvements  which  appeared  most  necessary-  This  Report  was 
immediately  taken  into  consideration,  alnd  his  Imperial  Majesty  issued 
orders  for  the  prompt  introduction  of  the  reforms  which  the  present 
state  of  the  prisons  rendered  practicable.  Under  the  same  authority, 
Mr,  Venning  then  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  similar  measures  were 
Adopted,  llius  has  this  great  work  commenced  in  Russia,  under 
the  happiest  auspices,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  iiiestimable  advantages  resulting  from  it  The  new  prisons  to  be 
erected  in  that  country,  will  have  the  advantage  of  all  our  latest  im- 
provements, the  Emperor  being  desirous  of  adopting  whatever  is  really 
Deneficial.  To  promote  this  end,  the  Committee  are  about  to  forward 
some  of  the  be^  and  most  complete  plans,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
experienced  architects,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  gaols,  can  furnish.'  pp.  28,  29. 

*We  must  refer,  for  a  further  explanation  of  the  objects  of  this 
Society,  to  the  Report  itself,  in  which  the  Committee  invite  the 
communications  and  local  co  operation  of  all  whom  they  may 
succeed  in  interesting.  The  collecting  and  diffusing  of  informa- 
tion, is  the  great  means  to  which  they  look,  as  facilitating  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  they  have  in  view.  They  disclaim 
any  intention  to  excite  clamour  by  exaggerating  (he  abuses  which 
have  been  found  to  prevail,  seeking  only  *  to  speak  the  truth  in 
^  plain  language,  yet  with  that  energy  which  becomes  men 
^  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
^  necessity  of  prompt  exertion? 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  has  given  bis 

Ersonal  attentiou  to  the  subject,  and  himself  visited  some  of  the 
mdoo  gaols,  has  become  the  Patron  of  this  Society.  It  iis 
m  satisfactory  circumstance  too,  that  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
the  Session  of  the  dissolved  Parliament,  a  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  returns  of  information  from  the  several  prisons  through- 
out the  country,  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and 
aeocilided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
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*^*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  ^ko  have  Maoris  in  the  pretSf  toiU  oi^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbvibw,  bu  sending  Informaiwi 
fpoit  paid)  oftnesubfecti  extent ^  and  probaile  price  ^  such  werk  ^ 
vHiich  they  matf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tie  Pttttict  If 
consistent  tioith  its  Plan, 


Mr.  Wil>iiiiD  Temple  Franklin  has 
just  complettd  the  third  and  last 
volume  in  qi>arto,  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  his  Grand- 
. father,  Dr.  Franklin.  This  condudiDg 
volume  will  contain  a  vast  number  of 
Original  Papers,  on  Political,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

Some  curious  Letters  from  Madame 
Bertrand,  at  St.  Helena,  addressed  to  a 
female  friend  in  France,  are  preparing 
for  pttblioatioo  in  French  and  £ng:lish. 

Mr.  Bristcd,  a  Counsellor  of  New 
York,  has  just  ready  for  publication  in 
London,  America  and  her  Resources, 
or  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial, Manu'acturing,  Financial,  Po- 
litical, Ijterary,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Capacity  and  Character  of  the  Ame- 
rican People. 

A  distinguikbed  Chiropodist  has  in 
the  press,  The  Art  of  preserfing  the 
Feet,  or  Practical  Observations  on  the 
prevention  and  Cure  of  Corns,  Bun- 
nions,  Callosities^  Chilblains^  &c«  in 
one  small  volume. 

A  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  of  the  equally 
curious  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and 
Family  of  Napoleon,  ai«  just  ready 
for  publication. 

Captain  Oolownin  the  narrative  of 
whose  c:iptivity  in  Japan,  has  excited  so 
much  interesti  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation his  Recollections  of  Japan  :  they 
will  comprize  a  particular  account  of  the 
Religion,  Language,  Government,  Laws 
and  Manners  of  the  People  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Geography,  Climate, 
Population  and  productious  of  the 
country. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
ocUivo,  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the 
year  1755.  This  rare  book  is  cor- 
rectly reprinted,  with  the  Names  of 
the  Writers  of  the  more  in)|)ortant 
Criticisms.  It  contains  the  first  pub- 
lished  Essays  of  Dr.    Robertson  and 


Dr.  Adam  Smithy  and  the  ooiy  kaovi 
printed  Cumpontioos  of  Lord  Cbai^ 
cellor  Rosslin. 

Speedily  will  be  pablbbed  An  Ac> 
cooDt  of  the  KiRgdon  of  NopaL  By 
Francis  Hamilton  (formerly  Bochaaao) 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  d 
London  and  Ediabaigh,  and  of  the 
Societies  of  Aatiquaries,  ami  of  tht 
Linnean  and  Asiatic  SocietSett  la  4to, 
with  maps  and  illastrative  eofnmqgSr 

In  the  course  ef  the  pveeeat  moolh 
will  appear,  New  Tales  of  BBj  Land* 
lord,  collected  and  arranged  by  Jedefcli 
Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  ^mb 
Clerk  of  Oanderdengfa.  In4  vdle.  Ifno. 
In  the  press,  A  deoeriptioa  of  the 
Uands  of  Java,  Bali,  and  Gebibee;  litb 
an  Account,  Civil,  Political^  Comoier- 
cial,  and  Historical,  of  the  Mttcrpal 
Nations  and  Tribes  of  the  Indiaa 
Archipelago.  By  John  CcawfnidL  £•% 
late  Resident  at  the  Coart  of  the  Sultsa 
of  Java.  In  5  vots..8veiy  with  illoi* 
trative  nups  and  engravings^ 

In  the  presF,  A  Statistical  and  Hii- 
torical  Aooount  of  the  United  Stalm 
of  America,  from  the  Period  Of  (he 
Fir  At  Establishments  to  the  prwmtk 
Day.  On  a  New  Plan.  By  W«  Ol 
Warden,  formerly  Consul  Ocaeral  ef 
the  United  SUtes  at  Paris.  !■  3 
8vo.  with  maps. 

Speedily  will  appear^  The 
of  Geology.  By  Robert  Jameeoa,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Natural  HistOfyy  Lec- 
turer on  Mineralogy,  and  ¥c«pti  of 
the  Museum  in  the  Univenity  of  Bifin> 
burgh.  In  8vo.  with  iUuktradve  Plain. 
Also,  by  the  same  Auihory  A  iJ^yt'^l 
of  Mineralogy,  in  12mo. 

In  the  pnss,  Reports  of  Catee  tried 
in  the  Jury  Court,  from  the  Inttatntion 
of  the  Court,  in  1815,  to  the  SitUngs  at 
F^inburgh  ending  in  March  1818.  By 
Joi^ph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  Svo. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  in  the 
press,  the  Grand  Schism,  or  the  Roman 
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CathoKcfl  of  Gre«t  Britais  and  Ireland 
shown  to  be  Separatists  froan  the  Church 
of  Englaod. 

Mr.  Richard  Laprreace  is  prep«rin|^ 
Forty  Etchings  from  specimens  in  the 
Elgin  collectien;  to  be  accompanied 
with  critical  reoMirlcs  on  thi^se  Grecian 
relics. 

Sir  R.  C.  Boare  has  in  the  press,  a 
■npplemeutal  quarto  voluioe  to  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Eui^aoe's  Classical  Tour 
through  Italy  ;  enlarged  by  a  Tour 
round  Sicily,  &c. 

Mr.  Brande  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation,  a  Manual  of  Chymi^try  -,  in 
which  the  principal  fscts  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  they  are  discosaed 
in  his  Lectures. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fleming  is  print- 
ing in  two  octavo  volnmes,  a  Qeneral 
View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and 
Classification  of  Animal^  with  plates 
mod  ilkistratioos. 

The  Rev.  I.  Cobbin  will  soon  publish 
Scripture  Parables,  in  verse,  with  ex- 
planations and  reflections,  drawn  chiefly 
from  Dr,  Doddridge's  Exposition. 

Robert  Huish,  Esq.  author  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  Bees,  has  in  the  press.  Verezzi, 
m.  romance  of  former  days.    In  4  vols. 

Dr.  Boatock  has  io  the  pres%  an 
Jkceount  of  the  History  and  Present 
State  of  Galvanism. 

*  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  is  printing»  in  an 
'^  octJMro  fiolume.  Sketches  of  the  Philo- 
4'  aqphy  of  Lifie. 

^        An  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Wither- 
~  -  mug's  Systematic  ArrangeoieDt  of  British 
Plants,  will  sooo  appear. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press  an  im- 
^-^ 'proved  edition  of  hit  larger  wark  on 
■' Utin  Prosody  and  Versification. 

*  ^  4  >^^  edition  of  Seneca's  Morals,  in 
y*  mat  octavo  volume,  with  a  portrait,  will 
*' '  <iff^  early  m  July. 

' '  fai'i  fiew  days  will  be  published.  The 

"Recluse  of  the  Pjnrenaes,  a  poem :  iu- 

'^  .ilBirttied  to  H.  R.  H.  the  PriUce  of  Saxe 

*  ■  *Cdboiirg. 

Miiterials  for  Thinking,  by  William 

Buiden;    having    been   for  some  time 

'^t  of  print,  a  new  edition  with  many 

'  alteratf ons  and  corrections,  will  shortly 

•-- ' "spjpeitr,  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of 

the  lamented  Author. 

A  sitiaH  volume  uill  soon  appear, 
^entitled  Nugae  Modemas,  or  Morning 
Tliooghts,  and  Midnight  Musings,  by 
Mr.  Park,  Editor  of  Nugs  Antiquae, 
Jtc.  &c. 

Iti  m  few^ys  will  be  published,  The 


Wamiag  Voice;  a  Sacred  Poem,  im, 
Two  CantOM;  addressed  to  Infidel 
Writers  of  Poetry.  By  the  Hon.  aud 
Rev.  Edward  John  Turao«r,.A.M.  For- 
merly of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  Author 
of  Sermons  ou  the  Union  of  Truth.  Rea« 
son,  and  Revelation,  in  the  Doctrijue 
of  the  Established  Cbnrch. 

In  ti)e  pvess,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  Monumental  Pillars ;  or,  A 
Ct>llection  of  Remarkable  Instances  of 
the  Judgment,  Provideaoe,  and  Ocaoe 
of  QoA  i  accompanied  with  suitable 
reflections.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Young,  of 
Margate,  Author  of  Ariel,  the  Wreatht 
&c. 

Mr.  F.  Baily,  of  Oray*s  ln»,  has  just 
printed  An  interesting  Memoir,  on  the 
annular  eclipse  oF  the  Sun,  which  will 
happen  on  September  7,  1820.  It  is 
not  published  for  mle  ;  but  the  author 
aanouooes  that  be  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  such  persons  as  may  send  their 
cards  for  that  purpose*  with  uxf  nam* 
her  of  copies  they  may  re^re. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Walwoith,  will  in  a 
few  days  publish  the  A^braiat*s  Ai^ 
sistaBt,  written  upon  the  plan  of  WaAk* 
ingham's  Arithmetic,  and  iatended  te 
foUow  that  useful  work  in  tbe  course  ef 
instruction* 

1b  the  press,  and  speedily  «ill  be 
jmblished,  A  ^Spelling,  Prooonncing* 
aud  Eiq^natory  Theological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  New  Teitankent.  Io  •one 
volume,  .12mo.  la  which  aU  the  vrosds 
of  the  four  leading  Parts  <of  Speech,  in 
the  New  Testament,  ave  arranged  under 
their  respective  heads,  and  the  expla* 
nations  given  in  as  simple,  clear,  and 
concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  Author  of  the  History  ef  Dis- 
senUng  Cbnrehes,  having  received. ap- 
plications firom  diffeirent  quarters,  to 
undertake  a  fifkh  volume  of  thel  work, 
to  co<i»prise  the  remamder  of  London, 
takes  this  method  of  announcifig  to  the 
public  that  he  is  wiMhig  so  to  ^o,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  nudkber  of  subscribers 
shall  be  obtatned  to  indemuifiy  him 
from  loss.  Those  perseas,  therefore, 
who  are  desiroius  of  encouraging  it  are 
requested  to  transmit  their  names  to 
Messrs.  Button,  and  Sons,  Paternoster- 
Row,  where  commuuications  will  be 
received.  As  soon  as  500  are  sub- 
scribed for,  the  work  will  be  put  to 
press,  and  completed  within  six  months. 
It'  is  intended  that  tbo  volume  shall 
i^ot  exceed  fourteen  shillings  iu  price* 
and  no  more  will  be  printed  than  are 
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actually  snbfcribed  for.  Persons  takiog 
seven  copies, will  be  Intilled  to  ah  eighth, 
gratis. 

Id  a  few  days  will  be  pablished,  a 
new  and  corre<-te(l  edition  uf  President 
Edwards^s  Life  of  Brainerd,  handsomely 
printed  in  8yo. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Snow  has  in  the  press 
a  Reply  to  a  Letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  John  Simons,  purporting  to  be 
on  the  Subject  of  certain  Errors  of  the 
Antinomian  kind,  which  have  lately 
sprung  up  in  the  West  of  England. 


In  the  press,  and  will  ipeedily  bepiriH 
lished  a  second  -Edition  of  Dr.  W. 
Ph  lip's  Experimental  Inquiry  into  tW 
Laws  of  ihe  Vital  Functions,  and  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Intenial 
Diseases. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  bas  been  re- 
quested to  publish  the  Sermoii  preached 
May  19,  1818,  at  the  Annual  Meeiiqs 
of  Ministers,  educatied  at  Hooertoa 
Academy,  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  month. 


Art.  XVU.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AaCBITECTURB. 

The  Elements  of  Civil  Architecture, 
according  to  Vitruvtus  and  other  An- 
cients, and  the  most  approved  practice 
of  Modem  Authors,  es.necially  Pallidio. 
By  Henry  Aldrich,  D.D.  formerly  Dean 
of  ChfiMt  Chnrcb.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Smith,  LL.B.  Fellow  of  New 
Ck>llege.  A  New  Edition,  with  55  En- 
gravings from  the  Works  of  Bra m ante, 
Raffaelli,  J.  Romano,  Palladio,  &c. 
8vo.  18s; 

Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  of 
Buildings,  Public  and  Private,  exe- 
cuted in  various  Parts  of  England,  dec. 
including  the  Plans  and  Details  of  the 
new  Custom-house,  London,  with  De- 
scriptions. By  David  Laing,  F.S.A. 
Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Board 
of  Customs.    Imp.  folio,  51. 5s.  boards. 

BIOCaAPRT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Savage,  Eldest  Daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.M.  And 
an  Appendix,  by  I.  B.  Williams.  With 
a  Pre&ce,  by  the  Rev.  William  Jay. 
12ma.  5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings 
and  Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex. 
Monro,  Secundus,  delivered  as  the 
Harveian  Oration  at  Edinburgh  for 
1818.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D. 
and  P.F.R.  Sec.    Price  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  Universal  History,  in  twenty-four 
books.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  John  Von  Muller.  This  Work  is  not 
a  mere  Compendium  of  Universal  His- 
tory, but  contains  a  Pbilosophicsl 
Inquiry'  into  the  Moral  and  more 
especially  tke  Political  Catuet  which 


have  given  Rise  to  the  most  important 
Revolutions  in  the  History  of  the 
Human  Race.    3  vols.  Svo.  II.  16s.  bdi. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Enropa  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
lilsq.     2  vols.  4to,  3L  3s. 

A  General  History  of  Malvam ;  is- 
tended  to  comprise  all  the*  Advaotagit 
of  a  Guide,  with  the  mora  importaot 
Details  of  Chemical,  Miueriloficaly  and 
Statistical  Information.  By  John 
Chambers,  Esq.  Crown  Svow  9s.  bds.; 
demy  8vo.  with  Five  Plates,  I5i.  boardSi 

MBDICAL. 

Statements  relative  to  the  pcateot 
prevalence  of  Epidemic  Ferer  amo^ 
the  poorer  classes  of  Glasgow.  By 
Richard  Millar,  M.D.  2s. 

Practical  Observations  oo  eontii^iMd 
fever.  By  Robert  Graham,  H.D.  Ke- 
gius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uniftr^ 
sity  of  Glasgow.  3s. 

MlMBaALOGY. 

A  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mi- 
nerals ;  following,  in  general^  the  Sys- 
tem of  Werner  ;  with  Plate,  and  Ex- 
planation of  Hydraulic  Blow-pipe  and 
Lapidaries*  Apparatus.  By  J.  Mawe, 
1 49,  Strand.     1 2mo.  Ss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other 
Tales,  in  Prose.  By  the  Ettrick  Sbep- 
herd.  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake. 
2  vols.  12ino,  14s. 

The  Amusing  Companion  ;  eontain- 
ing  Philosophical  Amusements  and 
entertaining  Rccreaiions  for  Young 
Persons,  selected  from  various  Antbon. 
By  William  Pybus.  l2mo.  Is.  6d.  eewed. 

Double  Entry  by  Single>  a  New 
Method  of  Book-keeping;   applicable 
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lo  a))   Kinds  of  Business,   and   exem- 
.plilietl  in  Five  scU  uf  Books.     By  F.  W. 
CrDtihelm.  4to.  it.  lU.  Cd.  boards/ 

The  Sobool  Fetioivs.  By  Miss 
Sandi)amy  Antbor  of  the  Twio  Sisters. 
iSino.  3s.  6d. 

A  Few  Leaves  from  my  Field  Book, 
containing  some  pictures  in  miniature. 
By  W.  Wootcot,  late  Royal  Military 
Surveyor.   8vo.  58. 

The  Poetical  Gazetteer  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities,  1'owns,  Boroughs,  and  Sea 
Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  I. 
Bissctt  of  the  Museum,  Leamington  Spa. 
Erabttliished  with  upwards  of  twenty 
views  of  the  Chief  Towns,  ^c.  &c.  ' 
price  '2s.  6d. 

A  Discourse  read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1818.  By  Andrew 
Duncan,  S«'0.  M.D.  point in^  out  the 
great  natioual  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  a  Royal  Garden,  attached  to 
tbe  palace  of  (folyro'td  Huuse,  for  the 
improvement  of  H  »riiculture  by  Expe- 
riments, price  Is.  6d. 

A  TreatiKC  on  Rivets  and  Torrents; 
with  the  method  of  rciulating  their 
course  and  channels.  To  wh  cb  is 
added,  an  Essay  on-  Navigable  Canals. 
By  Paul  Frisi,  a  Barnabite,  Professor 
Ki»yal  uf  Mathematics  at  Milan,  F.R.S. 
London,  &c.  Translated  by  Major 
General  John  Garstin,  Acting  Chief 
Engineer  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 
4to    U.  lU.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature; 
conta  ning  its  History,  from  the  Com- 
mencemetit,  in  the  I'welfth  Centmy, 
to  the  present  Time  ;  with  an  Accotuit 
of  the  best  Writers  in  their  several  Dc- 
paitments,  and  some  Critical  Remarks ; 
toiluwed  by  a  History  of  the  Spanisli 
Diaaia,  and  Specimens  of  tbe  Writers 
of  the  different  Ages.  By  A.  Anaya. 
12ino.  5s.  boards » 

Adversaria;  or  Selections  and  Re- 
flections on  civil,  political,  moral,  and 
religious  subjects.  By  George  Har- 
rison. 8vo.  8s. 

Tables  of  Discount  and  Profit  on  a 
new  and  comprehensive  plan.  By  John 
Evans,  royal  4to.  11.  Is.  half  bound. 

POILOLOGY. 

Dlscours  snr  les  Langues  Vivantes: 
a  Treatise  oo  the  Living  Languages; 
containing,  in  a  small  compass,  the 
necessary  RuVn  for  acquiring  a  Know- 
ledge of  tbem,  particularly  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  ;  with  a  Treatise 
on  the  Difficaltiea  of  the  Italian  Poetry. 
By  A.  Anaya.  12bio.  4s.  6d.  boards. 


An  Etymological  Dictiouary  of  the 
Scotish  Language  i  in  which  tbe  words 
are  deduced  from  their  Originals, 
explained  in  their  different  Senses,  and 
authorised  by  the  Names  of  the  Writers 
in  whose  works  they  ocour.  Abridged 
from  the  Quarto  Edition,* by  the  Author, 
^ohn  Jamiesofi,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  8vo. 
14s.  boards. 

Un  Dictionnaire  des  Verbes  Fran9ais. 
By  L  C.  Tarver.  8vo.  10s. 

POETRY. 

Llewelyn  Ap  Jorwcrib,  a  Poem  ;  in 
five  Cantos.  By  W.  £.  Meredith,  Esq. 
8vo  5s.  boards. 

Trrinsl.itions  from  Camoens,  and 
oth<r  poets;  with  Original  Poetry.  By 
the  Author  of  •  Molern  Greece,'  and 
the  '  Restoration  of  tbe  Works  of  Art 
to  Italy.*  8\o  4s. 

Tbe  Third  acd  Fourth  Cantos  of  a 
Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  in- 
tendtd  National  Work.  By  William 
and  Robert  Whibtlecraft,  of  Stow 
Market,  in  Suil^>lk,  Harness  and  Collar 
Makers ;  intended  to  comprise  tbe 
most  inter  sting  Particulars  relating 
to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 
8vo.  5'i*  6<1. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Piinccss  Charlotte.  By 
the  Rev.  Geoige  Croly,  A.M.  Author 
of  '  Pans  in  1815,'  a  Poem.  8vo.  3s.  6d« 

The  Friends;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books* 
By  the  Kev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M. 
Vicar  of  Bnke«ell,  Derbyshire;  Trans* 
I»<tor  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Tvt'ctve  Books 
of  Charh  magne;  and  Author  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Converted  Arab,  ci  Poetical  frag- 
ment, foundtd  on  the  Tale  of  Abdullah 
and  Sabat.     By  J.  Dear.  Cbetwood. 

POLITICAL   ECOVOMY.  * 

The  Principles  of  Population  and 
reduction  investiga  ted  ;  and  the  Quf  h- 
tious — Does  Population  regulate  Sub* 
sistence,  or  Subsistence  Population  ?•— 
Has  the  latter,  in  its  Increase,  a  Ten- 
dency to  augment  or  dimiu  sh  the  aver- 
age quaiittun  of  Employment  and 
and  Wealth  ?  and — Should  Government 
encourage  or  check  early  Marriage  ? 
discussed.  By  George  Pnrves,  LL.D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 

are  produced  or  prevented,  by  oor  present 

System  of  Prison  Discipone,  illustrated 
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bjr  Descriptroos  of  the  Borough  Compter ; 
Tothill-fieidd  Priion  ;  the  Gaols,  at  St. 
Aib«n»,  Guildfonl,  Bury,  Ilchester  and 
Brisitoi ;  the  MaiiiOD  de  Force,  at 
GIteiit ;  the  Philadelphia  Prison  ;  the 
Penitentiary,  at  Milbank;  and  the 
Proce«:ding8  of  the  Ladies'  Co«nniitC«e 
at  Newgate.  By  Thomas  Foweli  Buxton. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  5s. 

TBKOLOGY. 

On  Protestant  Noncohformity.  By 
Josiah  CondiT.  3  vols.  8vo.  14ft. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophe-cies  that 
have  been  fulfilled^  are  now  fulfilling,  or 
will  hereafter  be  fiilfiilid,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  1960  Years;  the  Papal 
and  Mohammedan  Apostacies,  the 
tyrannical  Reign  of  Antichrist,  or  the 
Infidel  Power ;  and  the  Restoration  of 
the  Jews.  By  the  Kej.  G.  S.  Fabei', 
B.  D.  Rector  of  Long  Ncwton,  Durham. 
Vol.  3.  8vo.  1 2i>. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity, 
described  in  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World  : 
witb  Considerations  on  the  several  Parts 
of  the  History,  and  appropriate  Prayers. 
By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  Chaplain  in 
oidinary  to  King  Charles  L  and  aftefr- 
wnrd  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  Dromore.  Abridged  by  W.  Darnell, 
B.D.  Prebendary  of  Durham.  8vo. 
1U«.  6d«  boards. 


Sermons,  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  ral 
Character,  of  Jesus  Chrtjct  By  tbe  Rtt. 
T.  Bowdler,  A.M.  8vo.  Us. 

Familiar  LfCtiires  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. By  J«ibn  Prior  Eatlin,  LLO. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1 8s.  boards. 

Tbe  Principle!!  of  Cbristian  Evi- 
dence, illnsitrated  by  an  Examination  of 
Arguments  subverMve  of  Natural  The- 
ology, and  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  advancetl  by  Dr.  T.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Evidence  and  Aotb»rity  of 
the  Christian  Revelatiou.  By  Duncsn 
Mearns,  D.D.  Pruf.  of  Theology  in 
King's  Coll.  Aberdeen. 
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fArl.  I.  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenta,  and  Koordistan,  in  ' 
the  Years  1813  and  1S14;  with  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of  AleX' 
Inder,  anil  Ketreat  of  the  Ten  Tbotieand.  By  John  Mitcdonald 
Kinneir.  8vo.  pp.  603.  Map.  price  ISs.  Londoii.  1818. 
,UR  iDotit  kiudling  recollections  and  our  deepest  rei^reta 
conuect  themselTea  wilh  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
'be  moat  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were 
nsacted  there;  and  whatever  of  knowledge,  power,  and  hap- 
ioess  Europe  now  enjoys,  may  be  traced  back  to  these  romantic 
lasts.  Commerce,  Science,  Art,  Liberty,  in  the  brighter 
iriodH  of  their  story,  lavished  their  blessings  on  these  privileged 
lalms;  but  the  desolations  of  War,   the  intolerance  of  Fa- 

Katicism,  and  the  improvident  selfishne»is  of  uncontrolled  poner, 
>ve  changed  this  brilliant  scene,  and  given  up  the  f'nirest  regions 
if  the  globe,  (o  want  and  misery.  The  materials  of  which  former 
trength  and  felicity  were  made  up,  still  exist;  the  various  and 
ertilizing  climate,  the  rich  and  productive  soil,  the  mental,  moral, 
nd  physical  force  of  man,  still  are  there ;  but  the  withering  arm 
if  oppresstoa  is  stretched  forth  upon  the  land,  th«  civil  and 
eligious  rights  of  mnu  are  inexorably  crushed,  and  the  will  of 
he  master  is  the  only  law. 

This  description  strictly  applies  (o  by  far  the  greater  portion 
f  the  countries  bordering  on  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  hut  to  none 
lore  strongly  than  to  those  which  are  tbe  immediate  subjects 
f  our  present  consideration,  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  These  tine  countries  lie  in  the  most  advantageous 
osition  conceivable  for  nil  the  objects  of  national  security  and 
nosperity.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  their  situation  is 
inrivalled,  since  by  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Euxine, 
be  Bospborus,  tlie  Egeau,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  occu- 
lying  the  inlennediate  space  between  Europe  and  the  East,  they 
iDsses.s  advantages  in  many  respects  uuattainable  by  iny  other 
Vot.  X.  N.8.  K 
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fttate;  while  for  the  purposes  of  internal  IrafGc,  the  numeroia< 
water-ways  which  intersect  the  surface,  afford  the  greatest  f»- 
cilities.  Considered  in  a  military  light,  tlieae  provinces  appeif 
to  possess  every  possible  resource  :  large  plains  for  extensira 
evolulions,  roountain- tracts,  passes,  and  great  rivers  for  de- 
fensive warfare,  are  found  in  the  most  advantageous  positioos. 
Wilh  respect  to  its  gentTal  aspect, 

'  Asia  Minor  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  woildf 
it  is  blessed  with  a  healthy  and  delightful  climate,  and  the  earth  M 
fruitful  and  always  covered  with  vegetation.  It  has,  howevert  beec 
gradually  declining  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  ia  coi» 
sequenlly  at  present  but  thinly  peopled  and  badly  cultivated;  vaifl 
tracts  of  land  lying  either  waste  or  covered  with  morasses  end  imper- 
vious  forests.' 

But  there  is  another,   and   a  very  different  class  of  consU 
derations  which,  in  every  Christian  uiiud  at  least,  connect  Ifaein*' 
selves  with  these  countries.     We  refer  to  those  recollecUona; 
which  suggest  feelings  of  the  deepest  grief  for  (he  laoral  and' 
religious  degradation  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  realm! 
Ouce  thoy  were  blessed  with  the  presence  of  Gospel  light,  tn 
the  word  of  God  "  mightily  grew  and  prevailed."     The  grei 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces 


this  extensive  tract,  and  it  was  the  privileged  sceue  of  hi 
ssionary  labours.  But  the  glory  is  departed ;  the  "  sevei 
churches"  of  Asia  Minor  have  left  nothing  but  their  nam 


and  (heir  site ;  their  candlesticks  are  removed  from  their  place 
and  nothing  now  exists,  where  religion  once  flourished,  but  lb 
fierce  intolerance  of  Islam,  and  the  hollow  and  corrupt  professioi 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

It  will  not  he  necessary  for  at  to  detain  our  readers  by 
minute  description  of  the  manner  in  which  these  provinces  ar 
now  governed.  The  Turkish  sway  is  everywhere  the  same 
and  though  the  Osmanlis  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  yet  the  radici 
vices  of  Iheir  governnieut,  and  the  excessive  ignorance,  boC 
moral  and  intellectual,  in  which  they  are  content  to  live,  ba^ 
reduced  them  to  nearly  the  lowest  )>ossihle  slate  of  politici 
degradation.  The  consolidatiun  of  their  ciupire,  seems  lo  bm 
never  formed  any  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Turks  ;  and  long  % 
they  have  possessed  their  present  territory,  they  have  never  mad 
the  slightest  attempt  to  conciliate  the  original  inhabitants,  uttr  t 
obliterate  the  galhng  distinction  between  the  conquerors  am 
the  vantfuished.  The  only  policy  is  that  of  oppression  in  11 
least  mitigated  form.  The  governors  plunder  from  the  peopl 
the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  and  the  Grand  Seignior  exacts  ttot 
them  in  their  turn,  the  produce  of  their  extortion.  The  Peudi 
system  which  prevailed  in  Europe  In  its  earlier  times,  was,  n 
doubt,  fraught  wilh  innumerable  evils,  but  it  had  one  fenlur 
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ivliich  tendeil  greally  to  abate  the  soverily  of  its  aspect  towards 
the  people;  it  was  permanent  in  its  inslitultona  and  its  adminis- 
trators. There  was  a  close,  and  in  many  instances,  an  almost 
paternal  relation  between  the  chief  and  liis  vassals.  Tbeir 
connexion  was  hereditary,  and  amounted  to  such  a  species  of 
clanship,  as  alleviated  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
disguised  from  the  inferior  (he  real  character  of  his  servitude. 
ButinTnrkey,  everything  is  transient;  the  life  and  rank  of 
every  individual  are  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan,  and 
lie,  in  his  turn,  holdii  his  empire  at  the  will  of  his  guards.  The 
Ottoman  dominion  is  divided  into  military  governments,  a  plan 
admirably  contrived  to  prevent  all  harmony  between  tlie  go- 
Ternors  and  the  people,  especially  as  a  large  portion  of  the  latter, 
are  of  a  different  race  and  religion  from  their  oppressors.  Willi 
D  further  view  of  keeping  the  Pashas  in  subservience,  they  are 
never  permitted  to  retain  their  Pa^haliks  during  a  long  term : 
ftt  the  end  of  a  certain  period  tliey  are  either  removed  or  dis- 
g^raced.  The  consequences  of  this  wretched  policy  may  he 
traced  In  every  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  tyranny, 
the  exactions,  the  privations,  the  cruelties,  exercised  upon  the 
miserable  population,  exceed  calculation  and  description;  but 
their  effects  are  too  broadly  visible  in  the  distracted  and  depopu- 
lated condition  of  the  provinces  traversed  by  Mr.  Kinneir.  At 
the  same  time,  the  excess  of  llie  evil  sometimes  operates  ils  cure  : 
the  Pasha,  anxious  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of 
power,  or,  in  some  instances,  actuated  by  milder  dispositions 
and  more  enlightened  views,  conciliates  the  people,  promotes 
their  interest,  stimulates  their  industry,  and  by  these  means,  and 
by  s  skilful  mixture  of  bribery  and  defiance  in  his  transactions 
with  the  Porle,  maintains  his  ground  for  life.  At  this  very 
period,  there  me  more  than  one  of  these  independent  governors 
in  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Early  in  1613,  Mr.  Kinneir  quilted  England  on  aii  enterprise 
which  we  much  regret  ihal  he  was  prevented  from  completing. 
It  wa»  his  intention  to  visit  all  the  countries  through  which  an 
Kuropean  army  miglit  attempt  the  invasion  of  India,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  to  traverse  the  north-eastern  proviiice>< 
of  Perna,  and  the  immense  plains  which  stretch  beyond  ihe 
Uxus  towards  the  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  accom- 
plishment  of  such  a  plan  would  hftve  pot  us  in  possession  of 
much  valuable  information  respecting  regions  but  little  known. 
Tlie  Author's  severe  and  continued  illness,  and  subsequently  hia 
recul  to  Madras,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into 
full  execution.  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  done  much;  he  has 
traversed  ground  before  nearly  unknown,  displaying  mider  cir- 
ituOeq  4(  Severest  trial  the  ucmost  sell- possession  and 
',ts  of  his  observations,  he  lias  communicated 
K  2 
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in  l&nguBge  mnnly  and  perspicuous.  He  lias  not  eked  out  Ym 
volume  by  any  of  the  modern  arta  of  book-making ;  we  therer- 
fore  attend  him  from  bis  starting-point  to  the  conclusion  of 
bis  journey,  with  our  attention  always  excited,  and  our  expecta- 
tions fully  gratified.  The  loss  of  bis  baggage  and  coliectioM, 
as  well  as  of 'many  of  bis  valuable  notes,'  wliicli  were  taken  by 
pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  must  be  greatly  bimentcd,  as  it  de- 
prived Mr.  K.  of  important  materials  for  tbc  completion  of  liis 
work . 

The  Author  quitted  Vienna  on  the  16th  May,  1813,  on  hit 
journey  to  Constantinople.  While  at  Orschova,  he  crossed  tbe 
Danube  into  Servia,  then  under  tlte  government  of  tbe  celebrated 
Zerni  George,  of  whose  career  be  gives  a  very  brief  sketch,  con- 
taining little  mure  than  is  already  known.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  risen  from  a  low  station  in  tbe  Austrian  army,  to  the 
unlimited  chicftainsbip  of  the  Servians;  but  though  he  h«Id 
despotic  sway  over  at  least  a  million  of  subjects,  be  never  as- 
■umed  any  title,  nor  could  he  be  distinguished  from  his  country- 
men by  any  splendour  of  dress.  He  trniued  every  Servian  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  adopted  in  all  points,  the  Austrian  diaci- 
plinc.  He  his  said  to  have  sentenced  his  own  brother  to  deaUi,  for 
maltreating  a  female,  and  to  have  ordered  a  priest  to  be  buried 
alive  for  rd'using  to  perform  afuiicraliiervice  without  the  paymeoi, 
of  a  sum  of  fifty  piastres.  Near  Cernitz,  Mr.  K,  was  in  a  *'  ' 
(ion  of  great  danger ;  whiledescending  a  declivity  at  full 
tbe  carriage  was  overturned  by  a  stone,  and  thrown  over  th* 
side  of  the  hill.  Tlie  sliock  was  so  severe  that  the  fore  wheels 
of  tbe  carriage  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  horses  galloped 
on,  wliile  the  vehicle  rolled  down  the  descent,  till  stopped  by  some 
bushes.  When  crossing  tbe  steep  range  which  separates  Bul- 
garia from  Romilia,  he  was  compelled  io 

'Bleep  at  a  Greek  village  in  the  reccssea  of  tlte  rnouDtains. 
floepitaole  shepherd  gave  ui  hii  house,  which  was  Gniall  but  don, 
and  erected  in  the  hollow  of  a  deep  and  lequestered  valley,  washed  by 
torrent  of  the  clearest  water.  The  mountains  rose  to  an  awful 
height  on  either  side,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  stately  beechea  with 
which  their  tummits  were  crowned  waved  gently  over  our  headi ;  tbe 
beams  ofa  setting  sun  pierced  through  the  more  open  parts  of  tb« 
forest,  while  the  songs  of  the  nightingale,  re-echoed  trom  the  rocks 
and  precipices,  formed  altogether  an  enchanting  contran  to  tfat 
•moke  and  filth  ofa  Turkish  post-house.' 

After  remaining  about  three  months  at  Constantinople,  which 
Mr.  Kinneir  reached  on  tbe  10th  June,  be  set  out,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  on  a  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  attended  by  a  Greek 
servant  and  a  Tatar,  Ibrahim  by  name.  We  shall  attend  bim 
through  the  whole  of  his  journies,  as  closely  as  possible,  witboat 
makioj;  our  article  a  mere  t^iierary. 
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Thft  first  part  of  our  Autlior'a  journey  led  him  lo  An^oni. 
One  of.  tho  earliest  towns  through  wfaicli  lie  bad  to  pass,  \m%, 
the  once  populous  and  flourishing  Nice,  in  former  ages  the 
capital  of  Bithyoia.  The  ancient  walls  are  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  the  apace  between  them  is  non  filled  up  with 
ruins,  gardens,  tobacco- plantations,  and  about  a  '  hundred 
*  wretched  horels  built  of  mud  and  wood.'  The  miserable 
half-starved  horses  which  were  furnished  by  the  PostmMtcr, 
were  uaabte  to  proceed  more  than  half  the  next  stage,  and  Ibra- 
him, availing  himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  government  messen- 
ger, summarily  took  possession  of  an  equal  immber  belonging  to 
a  Greek  merchant  whom  the  party  met  upon  the  ro:iil.  At  Sugat, 
f  iormerly  the  residence  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  Mr.  Klnneir  liadhis  (irstspecimen  of  (ravelling  miseries; 
vhich  were,  however,  in  lliis  instance,  mere  trifles,  compared  to 
>vhat  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  endure, 

*  I  hired  a  dirty  and  uafurnished  apartment,  hut  could  procure  no 
refrcBhment ;  and  hungi^'  as  I  might  be,  was  fain  to  go  to  real  without 
my  supper.     !  bad  provided  myself  at  Constnnlinople  with  a   Bmall 
y     carpet,  a  pillow,  and  a  counterpane,  so  that  1  was  always  independent, 
R    sod  never  used  the  beds  or  cushions  of  the  natives,  wnich  invariably 
I     abound  with  all  sorts  of  vermin.     In  my  travels  in  Turkey   1  have 
therefore  always  corel'utly  avoided  tlie  post-houses,  where  you   are 
shewn  into  a  Githy  coiTee-room,  divided  into  small  boxes  separated  by 
railings,  and  frequented  by  all  the  rabble  in  the  place.     The  posts 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are  supported  by  the  govemwent;  that 
is  to  say,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  or  in  many  places,  a  sum  of 
money,  is  granted  for  that  purpose  in  the  spring  of  every  year;  and 
I      those  of  the  different  towns  along  the  great  roads  (far  in  by-roads 
there  are  no  posts)  are  let  to  the  person  who  will  take  iliem  on  the 
I      mo«t  moderate  terma,  the  horses  being  transferred  at  a  valuation. 
I      In  a  road  which  is  much  frequented,  the  postmasters  oflen  maintain 
I      upwards  uf  a  hundred  horses,  and  they  are  not  only  obliged  lo  supply 
the  Tatars  with  cattle,  bat  also  with  food,  for  which  the  latter  pay 
but  a  few  paras  to  the  servants  on  going  away.     This  is,  however,  a 
privilege  granted  solely  to  those  who  are  the  bearers  of  letters  or  mes- 
sages.   The  horses  are  small  and  arc  much  abused,  the  stages  long,  and 
the  roads  in  general  bad,  notwithstanding  which  the  Tatars  put  these 
poor  little  animals  to  their  utmost  speed ;  and  when  they  are  so  com- 
pletely fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  their  tails,  and  somelimei 
their  ears,  are  cut  off,  and  thus  disfigured  they  are  turned  loose  into 
the  woods.     The  Tatars  are  therefore  in  general  furnished  with  spare 
borses,which  are  led  by  the  Soorajees  (postboys)  tied  lo  the  tails  of 
eachother.buJ  if  not,  they  seize  the  horse  of  the  first  traveller  they 
happen  to  meet.' 

These  official  messengers,  though  lUey  derive  their  name  from 
their  national  origin,  arc  now  probably  in  the  smaller  proportion 
of  instances,  natives  of  Tatary.  Every  Pasha,  as  well  indeed 
M  mo«t  persons  in  high  office,  has  a  number  of  them   in  pay. 
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The  best  of  those  \vlio  were  attached  to  the  EngliHli  embassy, 
was  a  Swedish  renegado,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Turk^ 
iah  language.  These  men  will  sustain  almost  incredible  faligue;  a 
short  doze  taken  leaning  against  Ibe  wall  of  the  Khan,  while  their 
horses  are  changing,  or  else  a  comfortable  nap  on  horseback, 
seems  sufficiently  to  recruit  tliein.  Tbey  are  fond  of  strong  li- 
quors, and  take  large  <|uantities  of  opium,  till  they  become  so 
insensible  to  fatigue  and  danger,  that  Mr.  Kinneir  has  rejieated- 
]y  seen  them  at  full  speed,  with  their  eyes  fast  closed,  and  tbey 
have  been  known  to  pass  over  the  distance  between  Constaotino- 
ple  and  Bagdad,  not  less  than  1600  miles,  in  9  or  10  days.  In 
one  instance,  a  Taiar  is  said  to  have  completed  this  journey  in 
7  days,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Seignnr,  as  having,  of  necessity,  killed  a  great  number  of  post- 
horses.  At  Eski  Shehr,  the  ancient  Dorylaium,  Mr.  Kinneir 
obtained  '  the  best  lodgings  in  the  town,'  which  he  describes 
as  little  better  than  a  stable.  This  place  is  still,  as  in  andent 
times,  celeWotcd  for  its  warm  baths  ;  the  temperature  of  wbidi 
is  supposed  by  Mr,  K.  to  be  not  less  than  100  Fahrenheit.  Af- 
ter exploring  the  antiquities  of  the  town,  which  presented  nothing 
very  remarkable,  Mr.  K.  met  with  the  fotluwiug  adventure. 

*  Tired  with  walking  I  returned  tu  my  lodgings,  and  had  just  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  when  1  was  alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the" 
court  gate.  It  was  immediately  aftenvardu  burst  open,  and  one  of 
tliOEe  Dervishes  called  Delhi,  or  madmen,  enteretf  the  apartment, 
and  in  tlie  most  outrageous  manner  struck  me  wilh  the  shaft  of  a 
long  lance  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  abusing  my 
people  for  having  allowed  an  infidel  to  enter  the  habitation  of  a  holy 
man,  since  (as  it  afterwards  turned  out)  the  house  belonged  to  him.| 
I  was  so  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  this  intruder,  that  I  instantlyi 
seized  one  of  my  pistols  which  were  lying  by  my  side,  and  should.', 
have  shot  him  on  tne  spot,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  had  I  not 
been  withheld  by  the  Tatar  and  those  around  me.  The  Dervish 
was  in  a  moment  hurled  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  door,  and  I  went 
in  person  to  the  Aga  to  complain  of  the  outrage  I  found  him  sitting 
in  a  lofl  or  garret,  a  place  somewhat  dangerous  to  approach  on  ao- 
count  of  the  rotten  condition  of  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  only 
entrance.  I  ordered  the  I'atar  to  read  the  fermaun,  and  representing ' 
the  circumstance,  desired  that  the  Delhi  might  be  punished.  He 
said  that  he  would  chastise  him  the  moment  1  was  gone ;  but  as  he 
waa  a  holy  man,  and  I  an  infidel,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  would 
not  at  present  allow  him  to  be  touched.' 

When  Mr.  Kinneir  returned  to  his  residence,  he  had  scaroely. 
seated  himself  before  the  Uelhi  returned,  attended  by  three  or' 
four  of  his  friends,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  Mr,  K.'s  seat,  which  was  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  floor.  The  Delhi  seemed  to  have  been  quieted  by  his  pre- 
vious  danger,  but  hia  coiDpanions  were  contiDiully  urgiag  biiii, 
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to  displace  ihe  infiilel  Ititi'ud«r,  aud  on  bis  remaining  tranquil, 
they  started  up  in  anger,  and  spitting  on  the  ground  to  express 
their  conl«mpt,  snutclied  Mr.  Kinneir's  carjiet  from  under  him, 
and  seitted  ibemselves  upon  it.  Fortunulely  lie  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  Tatar,  and  quilted  the  aparimeni,  or  ihe  conse- 
quences would  probably  have  bet;n  fatal  to  his  whole  party.  At 
Seser  Ilissar,  the  Aga,  a  poUtibed  and  well-dressed  young  man, 
behaved  willi  unoommon  civility,  und  made  many  inquiries, 
principally  regarding  his  own  health,  which  he  wns  extremely 
anxious  lo  preserve,  anil  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Kinneir  under 
(he  notion,  common  in  Turkey,  that  every  European  must  be  a 
physician.  Another  question  related  to  the  inscriptions  which 
his  visiter  so  assiduously  copied,  aud  which  he  supposed  must 
either  be  talismans,  or  indications  of  hidden  treasure.  He 
chewed  Mr.  K.  a  small  cabinet,  containing  eight  or  ten  old 
silver  watches,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  clocks,  precious  treasures, 
iu  hia  imagination,  though  altogether  not  worth  iifty  piastres 
(shillings). 

In  the  district  of  Yerma,  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged 
in  getting  in  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  these  regions  agriculture  is  ill  understood,  and  worse 
practised  ;  not  the  humblest  elTbrt  for  improvement  is  ever 
made,  neither  is  the  soil  prepared  beyond  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  husbandman.  The  farmer  holds  his  land  by  the  slightest 
possible  tenure  ;  he  is  liable  to  ejection  without  an  hour's  notice  ; 
and  hia  taxation,  or  spoliation,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  annual 
produce.  To  so  scandalous  an  extent  is  this  system  carried, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  Pasha  to  seize  the 
crops  on  the  ground  at  a  low  valuation,  and  then  to  dispose  of 
tbeiu  to  Ihe  highest  bidder.  In  this  part  of  the  empire,  the 
Greeks  (Uroomi)  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population. 
'i\t.  Kinneir  is  disposed  to  think  more  highly  of  their  character, 
Ibao  other  travellers  have  done. 

*  They  are  not  (he  says)  in  my  opinion,  the  fallen  and  dastardly 
vace  they  are  usually  re^Ketiented  to  be.  The  political  or  religious 
institutions  of  a  state,  affect,  without  doubt,  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  this  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  throughout  those  quarters 
of  the  globe  where  ibe  blighting  doctrines  of  Mahomet  have  been 
diflused.  The  unjust  and  cruel  persecutions  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
IlBve  damped  the  liery  spirit  of  tne  Greeks,  and  rendered  distrust  and 
deception  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty  ;  wlietens.  under  a  more  enlightened  and  less  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  national  character  of  that  people  would  probably  rise  to  the 
Standard  of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  civilized  countiies  oi  F.tf 
rope.  To  me  they  have  also  appeared  as  dispirited  and  broken- 
hearted :  but  at  the  Bume  time  ready  to  rije  if  supported,  and  crush 
their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth.' 
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At  some  distance  from  these  districts,  Mr.  Kinncir  halted  near 
an  encampment  of  Turkmans.  Among  these  wandering  tribea 
he  felt  himself  unplcaf^antly  situated,  not  having  been  previously 
accustomed  to  their  manners^and  their  behaviour  tobiin,  at  first, 
not  being  adapted  to  place  him  at  his  ease.  They  are  a  pastoral 
race,  and  trust  entirely  to  iheir  flocks  Tor  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, bartering?  their  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  for  corn  and  other 
necessaries.  Their  subjection  to  the  Porte  is  litile  more  thsa  j 
nominnl.  They  are  represented  as  possessing  many  valuabis  • 
and  exalted  national  qualities,  which  a  more  settled  mode  of  life/ 
and  a  closer  contact  with  the  Turks,  would  very  cfttcHially  re- 
move ;  they  are  '  brave,  high-spirited,  and  hospltalde,  and 
'  when  once  they  have  eaten  salt  with  a  stranger,  will  protect 
'  liim  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.'  Aloney,  the  idol  of  tin 
Turks,  they  refused  to  accept  from  Mr-  K.  "hen  tendered  fi* 
the  hire  uf  horses,  or  as  the  remuneration  of  service ;  and  what 
he  offered  a  present  to  his  guard,  tlicy  rejected  it,  and  begged 
only  a  handful  of  toliacco.  The  first  interview  with  these  no- 
maden  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  by  no  means  encouraging:' 
the  Kia  behaved  with  great  insolence,  and  sent  off  the  party  in* 
carts  for  the  examination  of  his  chief.  At  the  next  encampment^, 
the  whole  horde  turned  out ;  they  took  off  .>lr.  K.'s  hat,  bandleit' 
his  clothes,  and  finished  their  unceremonious  proceedings,  b«t 
laughing  at  him  most  unmercifully.  The  resilience  of  the  cMebj 
Ahmed  Beg,  was  fifteen  miles  distant :  here  their  recepiiooti 
was  courleoDS  and  liberal.  Ahmed,  who  appeared  to  be  ftgj 
young  and  spirited  man,  told  Mr.  K.  that  he  had  lour  brothers^ 
each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  could  bring  five  tliouaaod 
men  into  the  field.  He  inquired  how  many  i:'ib->s  and  vJllagia 
there  were  in  Feringistan,  (Europe,)  anil  smiled  iiii:reduIoiKli 
when  told  that  they  were  couutless. 

Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  which  Mr.  Kioneir  soon  ll 
reached,  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  suUjucted  lo  ni 
changes  :  it  was  wrested  from  the  Gauls  liy  Manlius,  taken  in 
the  reign  of  HeracHus  by  the  Persian  generals,  and  afterwards 
by  the  renowned  Haroun  at  Raschid ;  in  1 10-2  it  was  taken  by  the 
Count  of  Tholouse,  and  in  1350,  it  fell  before  the  arms  of  Amu- 
rath  I.  The  decisive  battle  of  Angora  was  gained  by  Timour^ 
over  Bajazet,  but  the  conqueror  afterwards  restored  the  city, 
which  has  ever  since  remained  In  possession  of  the  Turks,  Tlie 
trade  of  this  place  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of' 
a  sort  of  fine  camlet  from  the  silken  hair  of  the  famous  goat 
Angora.  This  beautiful  animal  is  only  to  be  found  within  tL 
surrounding  district,  and  when  it  is  removed  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  its  wool  loses  its  peculiar  qualities.  The  territory  to  tha 
»outb-east  of  Angora,  as  far  nearly  as  Koniab,  is  covered  Wltik 
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tmnds  of  the  Turkmans,  who  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Porle.  Their 
chief  is  Mahomed  Veg,  who,  it  is  said,  can  hring  thirty  thou- 
■aiid  braie  and  expert  borsemen  into  the  field. 

At  Angara,  Mr,  K.  occupieil  part  of  the  house  of  the  English 
consul,  aVeoetian  physician,  in  whose  pns crip tions,  however, 
he  put  80  little  faith  as  to  reject  them,  we  are  afraid  somewhat 
peevishly,  'when  seized  with  the  epidemic  (or  rather,  we  sup- 
,  posf,  endemic)  fever  of  the  place.'  The  worltty  Italian  is, 
howerer,  described  as  '  a  most  excellent  creurure,  warra- 
*  hearted,  respectful,  and  attentive  in  the  extreme  ;'  and  he  gare 
a  very  striking  proof  of  his  disinterestedness  by  refusing,  as 

[long  as  he  could  refuse,  any  remuneration  for  '  the  Ironble  and 
*  expense'  to  which  be  had  been  subjected  by  Mr.  K.'s  residence 
in  his  house  during  three  weeks,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  been  dangerously  ill.  On  his  arrival  at  this  idace,  Mr  Kinneir 
assumed  the  Turkish  dress,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Pashs,  strolled  about  the  city  in  alldircctions  in  search  of 
antiquities,  until  prevented  by  disease  from  further  examination. 

f  While  sojourning  here,  he  was  reijuested  by  the  Aniienian 
Dishop,  to  use  his  influence  with  tlie  Pasim,  to  procure  the 
pardon  of  an  Armenian  who  had  wanlunly  stabbed  a  Turk. 
This  Mr.  K.  very  wisely  declined,  und  the  murderer  was  hung 
up  fronting  the  convent;  but  I'urklsh  justice  was  not  thus 
easily  satisfied.  The  Pasha,  who  was  not  a  man  to  let  slip  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  extortion,  lank  care  to  exact  a  consi- 
derable sum  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Priests,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  had  instigated  the  assassin  to  the  perpelration  of  the  deed. 
I  On  the  10th  of  October,  Mr.  Kinneir  quitted  Angora,  and 
after  undei^oing  the  usual  routine  of  bad  accommodation  and 
exaction  on  the  part  of  the  rapacious  Turks,  reached  Ooscat 
on  the  16ib.  This  pUce  was  the  residence  of  Clia|>wun  Oglu, 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  Asia  Minor,  and  entirely  iudepen- 
deot  of  the  Porte. 

•  His  wealth  in  jewels  was  generally  believed  to  be  immense  ;  and 
it  ii  said  that  he  could  muster,  in  the  couric  of  a  month  or  six  weekt, 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,     He  lived  in  great  splendour  ;  his 
haram  was  filled  with  the  moat  beautiful  Georgian  slaves,  and  food  for 
three  hundred  people  was  daily  prepared  in  his  kitchen.     I  was  re- 
ceived bv  him  with  politeness  und  dignity,  in  a  magnificent  apartment 
surrounded  with  sophas  made  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold, 
and  opening  into  a  garden  of  orange  trees,  ornamented  with  a  marble 
'  *    tin  and  jet  d'eau.     His  countenance  was  benevolent,  and  his  beard 
white  as  snow ;  he  made  me  sit  close  to  him,  and  asked  a  number 
I  ttf  quettioDB  respecting  Buonaparte,  of  whom  lie  appeared  to  be  a 
I  creat  admirer.  He  aflerwards  demanded  where  I  was  going,  and  what 
I    1  wanted  in  that  part  of  the  country.     I  told  him  I  was  travelling  to 
1  smuse  mytelf,  and  that  1  intended  to  visit  Cicsarea  and  I'arsus.    He 
I   r«[ilied  that,  as  the  road  wag  in  many  places  infested  by  brigands,  ha 
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vnuld  give  me  a  guard  and  letters  to  tlie  {jovernars  of  the  diSerent  !■ 
irictB  through  which  I  should  pass,  and  on  taking  leave  of  him  he  wi 
I  enjoined  the  doctor  to  see  that  all  my  wanta  were  supplied  during  mj  m 
[  Vtuy  ul  Ooscat,'  [^ 

This  'Doctor'  was  the  chief  physician  of  Cha|>wan,  who  had  loi 
I.  rIso  in  Lis  employ  a  French  practitioner,  in  whom  he  pUcediDuuh  mc 
^  confidence.    Mr,  K.  evidently  considered   him  as  a  privilefed  n 
J  9py  ;  and  he  takes  Iheoppoi'tunity  of  remarking  that  the  FrcDcb  ui: 
i  ^vernmcnt  employs,  in  (he  characters  of  consuls,  physiciaus,  M 
\  or  incrchanls,  througliout  Asia  Minor  and  Syria /emissaries  who  Ml 
I  rej^uliirly  correspoiid  with  (he  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  '( 
r  The  iiohles  of  (he  court  visited  Mr.  Ivinneir  on  the  most  ai^eeabki  hk 
I  terms,  and  his  table  was  plentifully  supplied  ut  the  expense  of  <i! 
I  -tiie  chief.     In  one  of  his  rambles,  he  met  the  youngest  son  of  tn, 
^  the  prince,  with  bis  attendants,  whom  be  describca  as  a  very  u- 
handsouie    youth,  most  superbly  dressed,    and  mounted  on   ft  h 
white  courser,  magnificently  caparisoned ;  a  page  carried  his   i, 
lance;  be  held  a  hawk  in  his  right  band,  and  be  was  followed  nil 
by  several  couples  of  greyhounds.     In  the  evening,  Chapwaa  >^ 
himself  took  an  airingin  his  state  coach,  a  heavy  vehicle,  taken  I'l^ 
by  bis  eldest  son  from  the  Russians.    While  at  Ooscat,  Mr.  K.  *'^' 
informs  us  that  he  I - 

•  tras  frequently  visited   by  several  Russians,  or  Moscoves.  as  the  '''^ 
Turks  call  them,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  wan  and  brought  here 
by  this  Pasha.    Thev  had  changed  their  religion,  married  M^omme-   , 
dan  women,  and  following  their  respective  professions,  enjoyed,  aa    1" 
'  ihey  said,  a  much  happier  life,  than  tiiey  had  ever  done  before.'  - 

t  This  Hourishing  government  has  been  since  ruined  hy  the 
^  4eatb  of  Chapwan  Oglu,  who  seems  to  have  neglected  to  muke 
^.BUch  nrraogeuienls  as  should  confirm  and  consolidate  his  do* 
^  minions,  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of  authority  and  office, 
'  secure  Uiem  to  his  posterity.  The  exact  particulars  of  (his  event 
are  not  stated,  but  i(  appears  that  his  family  has  been  dis- 
persed, and  his  treasures  plundered. 

CcBsarea,  (he  ancient  capital  of  Cap|iadacia,  which  was  Mr. 

K.'s  next  prtncijral  stage,  presented  to  his  observadon  a  great 

Tarie(y  of  antiquities,  but  in  so  confused  and  imperteo(  a  state, 

'  that  be  has  not  succeeded  in  atfording  us  much  inlbrmation  on 

f  the  subject.     The  internal  condition  of  the  town  is  wretched, 

•8  will  appear  from  the  following  picture. 

'  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fillli  and  stench  of  the  streets  at  thi| 

place.    They  were  literally  blocked  up  by  dung-hills,  and  no  paiu 

seemed  to  be  taken  to  remove  dead  horses,  doge,  and  cats,  the  oSall 

ofsDimals  butchered  in  the  market,  and  stagaant  pools  of  water,  at 

•  the  sight  of  which  I  was  almost  every  insiaut  sickened  with  disgust.' 

The  following  stage  brought  Mr.  K.  to  a  tonn,  sup^iosed  to 
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on  tho  site  of  the  ancii^nt  C&slabaln,  where  his  utmost 
ideavoiirs  faiW  (o  procure  htm  a  lod^iti^  by  lair  anil  eqiiitabte 
In  vain  did  the  A^a  issue  Wis  coniiiiuiids,  and  the 
A^a'>i  attendant  break  open  the  dnar  of  a  bouse  witli  a  large 
ptaiie  ;  the  inhabitants  eiitreDched  themselves  in  the  upper  part, 
lliid  treated  both  menaces  and  piomisos  with  equal  contempt. 
At  this  moment  it  luckless  Greek  passing  by,  the  Tatar  •>ebed 
puai  by  the  collar,  and  coiupelled  him  to  lead  the  way  to  his 
idwellJnp;,  where  he  had  no  sooner  conducted  them,  than  he 
■Batched  his  sword  and  carbine  from  the  wall,  and  rushed  out 
pf  the  door,  tbreatejiinij  to  nlurn  with  companions  envueb  10 
^ake  them  repent  the  intrusion.  A  little  attention  to  the  females 
laf  the  family,  however,  set  all  right  in  that  quarter.  In  a  short 
ffnie  the  Greek  returned  alone  and  in  better  temper  ;  and  a  few 
buistres  adjusted  every  thing  completely.  At  Kara  Hissar, 
kbrahim  having  indulged  too  freely  in  eating  green  melons, 
j"  the  Turkish  physician  of  the  plnce  was  BUtnoioned,  and  pre- 
tcribed  as  follows  :  he  called  for  s  piece  of  cotton  and  an  egg,  and 
IvhcD  they  were  brought,  lied  the  former  round  the  latter,  and  in 

eis  manner  ordered  it  to  be  boiled  quite  hard.  The  Tu;ar  was 
en  directed  to  eat  the  cotton  and  the  yolk,  which  our  doctor 
Affirmed  would  prevent  any  return  of  fever.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
he  etBcacy  of  this  iipecICic ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Ibrahim  had  no 
pimediate  repetition  of  liis  disorder.' 

Nathing  of  particular  interest  occurred   until   Air.   Kinneir 
gpttched  Tarsus,  formerly  "  no  meau  city,"  the  rival  of  A i bens, 
Uexandria,  and  Antioch,  in  magnifieence  and  learning;   but 
low  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  dclightfulness  of  its  situation, 
nd  the  luxuriance  of  its  surrounding  scenery.    A  week's  inde- 
Itigahle  research  did  not  enable  Mr.  K.  to  '  discover  a  single 
inscripfioii  nor  any  tnonumetit  of  beaulyor  an.'     At  Adaiia, 
le  next  stage,  the  Paslia  forcibly  detained  J\Ir.  Kinndr's  pistols, 
tough  with  R  liberality  nut  very  comnmn  among  this  people, 
e  gave  him  in  ivlurn,  a  pelisse  far  exceeding  them   in  valuei, 
Prom  this  jdace  to  8canderoun,  Ihe  journey  was  over  a  tract 
itercsting  in  itself,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  action  be' 
Ween  Darius  and  Alexander.     This  route  has  been  long  dis- 
ssed  ill  consequence  of  the  depredations  and  murders  committed 
m  the  Turkmans,  but  Mr.  K.  was  anxious  to  explore  it,  and 
l>y  the  assistance  of   the  Pnsha  of  Adana,   accomplished  his 
iHirpose.     .\t  Pias,  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  (be  Kia  com- 
pelled him,  by  the  menace  of  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  considerable 
snm,   and  almost  poisoned  him  and  his  attendants  '  by  some 
•  ingredients  which  his  servants  had  mixed  in  their  rice,'     At 
this  very  plac«,  the  Dutch  consul  at  Aleppo  had  fonnerly  been 
eonrined   tor  several  months,  and  released  only  on  payment  of 

tjr  ttiousind  piastres.     At  ScanderooD,  once  a  place  of  grent 
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trade,  but  now  nearly  ruined,  Mr.  K.  was  lodged  in  the  man- 
sion  of  a  rich  merchant  by  the  strange  olTiciouGness  of  a  mart 
Armenian  priest,  who  assured  liim  that  it  was  his  own  bouse. 
The  iiileresting  elucidations  of  the  manceuvres  connected  with 
the  battle  of  Issus,  we  shall  defer  noticing,  until  our  review  of 
Major  Rennell's  illustrations  of  the  Anabasis.  Bailati,  tha 
next  stage,  the  residence  of  a  chief  in  rebellion  a^tnst  (be 
Porte,  is  a  most  romantic  town :  the  houses  are  built  among  rocfci 
and  precipices,  (III  either  side  of  a  fiiiiuus  torrent;  the  streeU 
are  refreshed  by  rivulets  running  through  thera  ;  each  dwelline 
has  its  separate  fountain,  and  its  bowers  of  vine  and  other  I'ruit 
trees.  The  chief  behaved  wiih  much  politeness;  he  entertained 
his  gue^te  with  great  hospitality,  and  furnished  them  with  excel- 
lent horses  to  Antiocii.  On  his  approach  to  this  last  mentioned 
place,  Mr.  Kinneir  was  '  struck,  with  the  advantages  of  itl 
'  situation,  in  a  territory  unrivalled  for  richness,  beauty,  and 
*  variety  of  feature.'  But  he  does  not  express  any  of  those 
stronger  emotions,  both  of  deliglit  and  of  depression,  which  must, 
one  would  suppose,  have  rushed  upon  liis  sj)irit  at  the  sight  of 
R  place  where  "  the  disciples  were  first  culled  Christians." 
The  climate  of  this  enchanting  spot  is  temperate,  and  Uit 
verdure  of  the  ground  is  preserved  by  the  springs  which  gn^ 
forth  in  all  directions.  The  city,  under  tlie  mild  eway  of  an 
independent  Aga,  enjoyed,  at  the  period  of  Mr,  K.'s  visit,  re- 
pose and  prosperity.  The  ancient  walls  of  Anlioch  are  nearly 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  modern  town  does  not 
occupy  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  space  within  them,  atid 
the  vicissitudes  of  f'ortuue  which  it  has  ex|)erieoced,  have  , 
caused  to  disappear  every  distinct  trace  of  the  former  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  Syrian  capital.  In  its  romantic  vicinity, 
Mr.  K.  visited  two  places  of  considerable  interest,  one  calteil 
Babylic,  the  other  Beit  ul  Mei.  The  last  of  these  has  been 
selected  by  D'Anviile  and  others,  as  the  site  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  a  structure  of  unbouuded  mag- 
nificence, and  the  scene  of  the  most  disgusting  debauchery : 
it  entirely  agrees  with  the  stated  distance  from  Antiooh  of  this 
celebrated  spot,  but  in  no  other  point  does  it  atford  tlie  smallest 
memorial  of  so  remarkable  a  scene.  The  ruins  are  ccrtuuly 
such  as  might  have  belonged  to  the  fane  of  Apollo,  but  the 
details,  if  they  were  sufliciently  explored  hy  Mr.  K.,  do  not 
appear  to  have  presented  any  probable  remain  of  that  sump- 
tuous  edifice.  On  the  contrary,  the  former  place,  both  in  its 
name,  and  its  rich  and  romantic  scenery,  its  ruins,  and  its 
fountains,   affords  every  indication   of  former   splendour  anil 

'  beauty,   as  the   site  first    of  lite    Temple   and  the    groves   of 
Daphne,  and  afterwards  of  the  church  of  St.  Babylas.      From 

^  bin  aatt  Btage^  Suedia,  a  miaerable  bamlet  near  the  mouth  o{ 
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the  Orontes,  Mr.  K.  embarked  for  Latakia,  where  he  found 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  aftd  Mr.  Barker  the  British  resident  at 
Aleppo.  Here  he  was  seized  nitli  a  mali^ant  ferer,  nhich 
also  attacked  his  Tutar  and  his  servant.  During  his  illness, 
he  was  attended  with  the  utmost  kindness  hy  the  family  of  Mr. 
Barker,  wl^o  had  recently  lost  by  the  same  disease  his  two 
elder  daughters,  and  it  was  a  providential  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Slerion,  Lady  Hester's  physician,  was  also  at  hand,  as 
Ilia  skill  was  instrumeatal  in  restoring  Mr.  Kinneir,  while 
IhrahiiD,  who  preferred  Turkish  remedies  to  bark,  neve^  per- 
fectly recovered,  but  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  (he  eGTects  of  the 
distemper.  This  attack  prevented  Mr.  K.  from  completing  his 
intended  tour  through  Palmyra,  Racca,  kirkesia,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  him 
to  return,  by  Cyprus  and  Caramania,  to  Constantinople. 

Latakia  contains  an  interesting  ruin,  apparently  in  good  pre- 
servation :  it  is  a  triumphal  arch,  of  Roman  architecture,  '  of  a 
'  square  plan,'  with  four  arches,  (we  suppose  the  passages  inter- 
secting each  other,)  the'lieight  nearly  40  feet,  with  a  handsome 
entablature,  and  with  pilasters  of  the  Corintiiian  order.  During 
Mr.  K.'s  residence  at  this  place,  a  sanguinary  revolution  took 
place  at  Aleppo.  For  a  space  of  14  years,  it  seems  that  the 
Janizaries  had  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  authority,  and  had 
reduced  the  Pashas  to  a  rank  and  sway  merely  nominal  The 
revenues  were  converted  to  the  use  of  this  rebellious  soldiery, 
»nd  by  the  most  scandalous  and  intolerable  oppressions,  the 
chief  officers  had  accumulated  immense  wealth.  In  this  stale 
of  things,  Mahomed,  the  eldest  son  of  Chap  wan  Oglu,  purchased 
from  the  Porte,  on  speculation,  the  Paslialic  of  Aleppo.  Partly 
by  force,  but  chiefly  by  treachery,  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
securing  the  persons,  and  seizing  the  wealth  of  the  heads  of 
the  rebeUion,  who,  after  undergoing  the  torture,  were  put  to 
death. 

In  the  vidnity  of  Latakia, 

*  About  U  or  H  miles  from  the  sea,  a  low  range  of  mountain! 
branching  from  mount  Casiua,  and  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  an  extraordinary  race  of  men  called  Ancyras. 
Their  religion,  like  that  of  the  Druses,  is  unknown,  nor  can  their 
doctrines  oe  easily  discovered,  as  they  admit  of  no  proselytes,  and 
answer  mysteriously  when  questioned  on  the  subject.  They  are 
industrious  busbandmeo,  have  priests  whom  they  style  Shocks,  gpeak 
the  Arabic  language,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre.  They 
have  many  prejuuices,  and  amongst  others,  took  upon  hanging  as 
the  most  dligraceful  of  all  deaths ;  they  prefer  being  impaled,  and 
state,  as  a  reason,  that  if  hansed  the  soul  issues  from  behind,  but 
if  impaled,  it  ascends  out  of  ^e  mouth.  The  fortitude  they  display 
under  the  acony  of  this  dreadful  punishment  is  perfectly  astonl"'"' — 
■  since   they  nave  been   known  to  live  twenty-four  t    ' 
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^^     Uttering  a  groani  and  even  to  smoke  a  nargil  whilst  tnitbing  on  t&e 
^^L  Stake.' 

^^H       '  I   bad  several  conversations   with  Mr.    Barker    regarding    the 
^^H  ^useE,  with  wboin  he  was  well  acquaiated,  having  resided  two  yuin 
^^V  tmongst  then).     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  extreme  barrenness  of 
^^B  the  rugged  territory  which  they  inhabit.     It  is  a  lofly  chain  of  dcso- 
^^B  hte  hOls  hanging  over  the  Mediterranean  without  a  plain,  b  valley,  or 
^^B  even  a  blade  of  grass  or  vegetation,  excepting  what  has  been  imliu- 
^^B  triously  reared  by  the  band  of  man  ;  and  as  there  is  hardly  a  particle 
^^H>  of  soil  upon  tbcse  dried  and  sun-beaten  rocks,  the  inhabitants  almost 
^^1  dtirely  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  the  silk-worm,  with  which  thcj 
^^H  purchase  com.     They  cultivate  the  mulberry  tree  on  graduated  ter- 
^^K  nces,  to  prevent  the  ruin  from  washing  away  the  small   quantity  of 
^^H  «aTth  which  they  may  have  collected ;  Uiey  are  continually  obliged  to 
^^H  dig  round  these  trees  which  arc  of  the  most  diminutive  size,  and  are 
^^H  even  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pounding  stones,  in  order  to  a&rd 
^^H  theui  fiulficient  nourishment.     They  reside  in  hamlets  consisting  of 
^^B  Aur  or  five  houses,  and  a  fountain  or  rivulet  is  so  seldom  seen,  that 
^^1  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Druses  to  drive  their  goats  six  sr  seven 
^^HsDiles  to  water.     They  are  a  quiet  and  orderly  people,  have  little  or 
^^B  so  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and  place  implidl 
^^H  ffith  in  their  Okds  or  priests.    Tliey  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  thi 
^^Bliwise  of  a  person  employed  in  any  public  situation,  because  theyima> 
^^B^ne  that  bis  revenues  are  unjustly  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
^^Bl  poor  ;  and  are  nominally  governed  by  two  chiefs,  tlie  Ameer  Basber, 
^^B  ud  Sbeck  Basher.     Tlie  first  of  these  stands  appointed  by  the  Grand 
^1^  Seignior,  (or  rather  by  the  Pasha  of  Acre,)  and  although  noniinallj 
t^  bead,  possesses  but  little  authority,  the  whole  power  being  in  rea- 
lity vested  in  the  latter,  who  is  a  Druse.     The  Ameer  Basher  can 
oiily  be  chosen  from  a  certain  number  of  Turkish  families  resident 
among  the  Druses ;  and  if  he  quarrels  with  the  Sbeck  Basher,  the 
latter  has  not  only    the  power  of  displacing  him,  but  of  electing 
another  person,  though  he  cannot  appoint  himself     Mr.  B.  reckoned 
the  population  of  the  Druses,  including  the  Christians  who  bad  settled 
amongst  them,  at  about  twenty  thousand  souls ;  they  arc  tall  and  mut- 
cular,  althougb  tliey  seldom  or  never  eat  animal  food,  and  when  tliey 
are  enabled  to  procure  this  dainty,  they  eut  it  raw  from  motivea  of 
economy.     The  Driises  inhabit  that  mountainous  tract  between  Tri- 
poli and  Acre,  where  the  injured  and  oppressed  are  sure  of  an  asylum, 
Bud  are  never  betrayed ;  they  generally  dress  in  white,  and  look  like 
so  many  spectres  moving  amongst  the  rocks  and  precipices.    Wc  read 
in  sacred  history  of  the  fine  cedars  of  Libanus,  but  those  trees  are      i 
now  only  to  be  found  in  one  particular  spot  of  this  great  range,  and 
that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred.' 

We  have  been  induced  to  frive  inserttoii  to  this  long  extract, 
that  our  reaftera  might  be  put  into  full  possession  of  the  whole  ^^ 
the  ini'ormalion  which  it  affords  respecting  this  singular  peoi^^| 
hitherto  so  little  known,  but  respecting  whom  we  hope  ere  I(^^| 
to  receive  more  minute  and  accurate  details.  ^^H 

Mr.  Kioneir,  having,  in  some  degree,  recovered  bis  (lealtfi^^ 
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kited  for  Cyprus,  and  readied  Famagusta,  Jaaunry  3,  1814. 
rhis  place,  once  a  fortress  of  ^reat  strens^tb,  is  now  clHiDanlled, 
ind  its  port,  which  could  formerly  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
lrauB;ht,  is  now  choaked  with  sand  and  rubbish.  Ou  the  4th  ho 
it  oH'fur  Larnica,  where  he  remained  several  days,  and  availed 
iiDself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  short  excursions  into  the 
siinlfy.  The  parts  of  the  island  through  which  he  had  hitherto 
rardled,  are  remarkably  deficient  in  objects  either  of  na- 
ral  or  artificial  beauty,  but  the  approach  to  the  city  of  Nicosia, 
e  ancient  Tamasis,  seems  to  have  indemnified  him  for  Lis 
lappointment. 

'  (It)  broke  upon  the  vie<ff',  at  no  greater  distance  than  five  or  sik 
indied  yards:  it  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  bore  a  striking  re  > 
^blanCe  to  Shiraz  in  Persiii.  when  that  beautiful  city  is  first  seen  on 
kuing  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  behind  the  tomb  of  HaGz. 
jkc  the  capital  of  Fars,  it  is  situated  in  a  noble  plain,  bounded  by 
kl'ty  mountains,  tipped  with  Know,  whilst  its  numerous  Epires  and 
nnarets  are  seen  to  rise  in  the  same  manner  above  the  branciiea  of 
e  trees;  but  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  towering  over  the 
iads  of  all  the  other  buildings,  combined  with  the  extent  and  solidity 
'  the  walls  and  bastion,  gives  an  air  of  grandear  to  Nicosia  which 
liraz  cannot  emulate.' 

Mr.  K.  was  introduced  to  the  Archbishop,  in  whose  extcnMive 
dace  he  took  up  liia  residence.  This  personage,  who  holds  the 
tcand  rank  in  the  island,  originally  occupied  the  humble  stution 
~  a  deacon,  but  by  dexterous  management,  he  raised  himself  to 
s  present  ofiice,  which  gives  him  the  immediate  cognizance 
id  control  of  all  atlairs  connected  with  the  Greeks.  Cyprus 
the  official  property  of  the  Capiidan  Pasha,  who  practises 
»ery  poesibie  raoae  of  extortion,  both  on  Turks  and  Christians; 
at  the  latter  are,  '  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
'tDPnt,  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  a 
'numlMir  of  lazy  and  avaricious  monks.'  The  island  is  produc 
re  and  advautageously  situated  for  commerce,  but  under  such 
sjatcin  as  this,  it  is,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depres- 
<an.  The  Governor  and  the  Archbishop  frequently  monopolize 
*  whole  yearly  produce  of  corn,  at  their  own  arbitrary  valua- 
[m,  and  then  either  retail  or  export  it  at  their  pleasure.  From 
lertna,  the  ancient  Cerinia,  Mr.  K.  had  intended  immediately  to 
iburk,  hut  the  government  vessel  was  absent;  in  addition  to 
rbich  disappointment,  he  was  not  able  to  procure  *  even  a 
habitable  apartment.'  He  wa^i,  however,  extricated  from  tliis 
ilemma  by  the  courtesy  of  Signorn  Ijoretli,  wife  of  the  Ca4>tain 
itti  whom  he  was  to  have  saikd  :  this  lady, '  an  old  dame  uiih 
jB  very  long  waist,*  invited  him  to  her  husband's  conntry-house, 
♦lere  lie  was  hospitably  received  and  pleasantly  lodged.  The 
tt«t«  surrounding  the  hou<se,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres 
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of  excellent  lanii,  had  cosi  Captain  Lon-tti  about  twenty  shilUitL 
Tbe  Signor  Uiinself  soon  returned.  He  seeiiis  to  liave  iiolbj 
amused  and  teazed  Ulr.  K.  by  liis  ecceniri cities  of  cluracter  and' 
manner.  He  wus  a  native  of  Dalruatia,  in  (jerson  tall  and  siuefff,' 
dressed  in  a  mongrel  fasliion,  half  Turk,  half  Frank.  He  boulet' 
of  his  learning,  though  ignorant  to  excess  ;  pretended  to  spi 
ten  different  languages,  though  hardly  able  to  make  himself  i 
derstood  in  one  ;  to  crown  this  whimsical  farrago  of  follies, 
'  wus  Tain,  rude,  and  presuming,  yet  kind,  hospitable,  anil 
'  attentive.'  After  a  warm  contest  with  this  original  persona^i 
who  pressed  bis  guest  to  spend  some  days  with  him,  the  boatj 
was  permitted  to  carry  our  traveller  across,  under  the  commaDd 
of  the  mate. 

It  was  Mr.  Kinncir's  intention  to  make  the  coast  of  Cars- 
mania,  at  Kelendri,  but  the  vessel  was  driven  considerably  to 
the  westward,  and  it  was  .by  no  means  easy  to  procure  hurses  to 
convey  him  to  that  town.  Ibrahim,  the  Tatar,  who  had  never 
recovered  from  tlie  effects  of  tbe  fever  which  seized  him  at  1^- 
takia,  was  with  great  difficulty  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
After  travelling  about  five  miles,  they  reached  the  residence  oC 
the  Turkman  chief,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  horses  vh\<k 
they  had  hired.  He  insisted  that  the  party  should  not  depart 
till  morning ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Mr.  K.  was  aw^ed 
by  preparation  for  disiodgment.  A  body  of  horse,  be  was  in- 
formed, was  approaching  to  enforce  tlie  nayment  of  tribute, 
which  his  host  told  him  he  never  condescended  to  pay,  and  was 
therefore  about  to  retire  to  bis  mountiun  holds.  This  intelligence 
rendered  it  equally  necessary  for  Mr.  Kinneir  to  decamp,  since, 
in  tbe  event  of  being  overtaken,  bis  baggage  would  have  been, 
without  any  ceremony,  appropriated  to  make  good  the  Turk- 
man's deficiency.  Tlie  poor  Tatar  was  fast  approaching  the 
term  of  his  career,  and  was  obliged  to  be  held  on  horseback  by 
two  men  hired  for  that  express  purpose  ;  he  held  up  only  as  far 
as  Kelendri,  where  be  died,  requesting  his  employer  to  take 
charge  of  his  money,  and  to  deliver  it  to  his  wife,  lest  slic 
should  be  defrauded  of  it  by  tlie  rapacity  of  his  countrymeo. 

*  I  shall  ever,'   says  Mr.  Kinneir,  *  pity  and  regret  the  un- 

*  timely  fate  of  this  excellent  young  man,  who  had  served  me 
<  faithfully  for  eight  months.'  Mr.  K.  and  bis  servant,  whoD 
be  had  equipped  in  the  cap  and  jacket  of  the  Tatar,  pursued 
their  route  through  the  romantic  scenery  of  Cilicia  'Tracbei, 
a  province  deriving  this,  ita  ancient  name,  from  its  rugged 
and  rocky  surface.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Ke* 
lendri  and  Caraman,  is  one  immense  forest  of  oak,  beech, 
fir,  and  juniper;  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  few  straggliue  tribea  j 
of  Turkmans,  who  breed  camels,  horses,  and  black  cattle.  No] 
sheep  were  seen,  but  in  every  direction  were  flocks  of  ^ftl| 
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guarded  by  large  and  shaggy  dogs,  remarkable  for  strcDgtb, 
sagacity,  and  fierceness. 

Caraiuan,  the  capital  of  Cararaania,  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  plain   of  Iconiuro,  which  spreads  out  its 
perfect  level  to  an   immense  extent  without  a  tree  or  shrub, 
though  some  portions  of  it  arc  fertile.     This  extensive  flat  is  so 
much  infested  by  banditti,  that  Mr.  Kinoeir  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure either  horses  or  a  guide  to  enable  him  to  visit  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting ruins  at  the  foot  of  Karadja  Dag,  a  lofty  peak  which 
rises   suddenly  from  the  plain.     On  the  8lh  of  February,  he 
reached  Konieh,  anciently  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia. 
This  city,  like  most  others  in  Asia  Minor,  is  in  a  state  of  rtipici 
decay.    It  contains  several  handsome  mosques,  and  some  beauti- 
tii'ul  Arabesque  sculpture  on  the  gates  of  the  deserted  colleges. 
In  one  part  of  the  city  wall,  Mr.  K.  discovered  an  alto  relievo 
about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  containing  10  figures,  each  about 
eighteen  inches  high.     Of  the  execution  of  this  sculpture,  he 
speaks  in  raptures,  but  as  wo  do  not  discover  airy  remarkable 
traces  of  connoisseurshi])  in  his  comments  on  works  of  art,  we 
pse  unable  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  opinion. 
The  subject  is  ^  a  Roman  Prince,*  seated,  in  the  act  of  receiving 
a  ball  the  symbol  of  empire,  from  another  person  dressed  in  flowing 
robes,  and  attended  by  three  Roman  soldiers.  Some  of  the  figures 
which  hud  been  snutilated,   we  are  informed  that  the  Turks  had 
attempted  to  restore,  in  a  most  absurd  style  of  execution  indeed, 
but  still  the  very  attempt  is  so  little  a  la  Turc,  that  we  should 
like  to  know  Mr.K.'s  authority  for  ascribing  it  to  this  iconoclas- 
tic nation. 

^  While  examining  these  reliefs  I  beheld  an  unwieldy  Turk,  with  a 
protuberant  belly  and  erect  carriage,  slowly  advancing  towards  me, - 
attended  by  a  servant,  who  carried  his  pipe.  He  wore  a  kouk,  a  long 
yellow  robe,  trowsers  made  of  scarlet.  Angora  shawl,  and  was  in  every 
other  respect,  dressed  like  a  man  of  rank.  He  asked  me  who  I  was, 
w  hence  I  had  come,  and  whither  I  was  going,  and  whv  I  looked  so 
earnestly  at  the  figures  on  the  wall.  When  I  mid  replicdl  to  his  differ- 
ent questions,  he  sat  down  upon  a  bank  and  invitea  me  to  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him,  ottering  at  the  same  time  tobacco  from  his  bag,  which 
was  made  of  green  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  He  told  me  that  his 
iamily  were  once  powerful  at  Iconium,  but  that  of  late  years  the 
greatness  of  the  Osmanlis  had  also  declined,  and  he  feared  that  a  pro- 
phecy which  foretold  the  destruction  of  their  power,  would  soon  be 
realized.  After  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  he  wished  me  good  morning, 
and  continued  his  walk  with  tlie  same  dignified  pace  along  the  foot  of 
the  wall.' 

Mr.  Kinneir  is  a  military  man,  and  throughout  his  journey,  he 
kept  military  objects  steadily  in  view  ;  but  even  with  this  excuse, 
there  is  something  rather  whimsical  in  the  ihorough^bred  spirit 
which  he  continually  manifests.    When  he  visits  Cyprus,  he  can-  • 

Vol.  X.  N.S.  L 
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itol  help  intimatiaK  that  it  would  make  a  vastly  convenient  uid 

important  acquisition  to  England,  aud  now,  at  lcooium,we  learn 

from  bim  tiow  easily  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  miglit  be  taken  from 

the  Graud  :^ei:;mor,  and  nilh  how  litllc  trouble  and  expense  it 

might  be  sustained.   Upon  ibis  eiibject  we  have  some  dounts;  but 

were  his  representaiioii  correct,  there  are  still  some  thflinr;  coosi* 

derations  connected  with  the  question  of  ri^Af,  wliioh  must  bt 

disposed  of  before  his  sclieme  can  be,  with  perfect  propriety, 

L  oarried  into  etfect,  and  which  we  should  hope,  would  not  be  so 

^«oollr  disregarded  as  be  seeina  lo  wish  they  should. 

W"      After  passing  through  Ladik,  Eilgoun,  and  Ak  Shebr,  Mr. 

M-  K.  reachcdOfium  Kara  Hissar,  the  Black  Castle  of  Opium,  so  call- 

K*ed  from  the  vast  quantities  ofthatdrnggrown  and  prepared  there: 

Vthe  average  produce  is  ten  thousand  oke,  or  about  30,000  lln. 

K  This  place  was  suffering  uixler  (he  double  scourge  of  famine  and 

L  tbe  fiour-dcaling  rapacity  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  monopolised  the 

K  iniportation  trade,  and  retailed  it  at  his  owd  price.     The  famine 

H.  bad  taken  place  in  consequence  of  Uie  folly  of  the  surrounding 

■  briDcrs,  who,  finding  that  the  opium  growers  had  realiaed  eoor- 
M.  moufl profits  the  preceding  year, had  ncglecledlliecorn  husbandry, 
I  and  filled  ihcir  fields  with  poppies.  Tlie  effect  might  have  been 
K  AilticipBted  :  they  could  find  no  market  for  their  opium  ;  they 
I.  had  no  corn  for  tbe  necessary  consumption  ;  they  mined  then- 
I  selves,  and  starved  their  neighbours.  The  fever,  which  had  never 
I    entirely  left  Mr.  K.,  together  with  fatigue  and  bad  accommodi* 

■  tion,  had  now  so  much  reduced  his  strength,  that  be  was  under^ 

■  the  necessity  of  hastening  forward,  leaving  unnoticed  much  i^iell 

■  ^  be  bad  intended  to  examine  minutely.  From  Kutaiah,  tbe  ancient  i 

■  Cotyieum,  he  travelled  in  com|>any  with  an  unfortunate  Jew 
B  merchant,  who  was  a  complete  slave  to  the  caprices  of  bis  Titer, 
V.  although  he  paid  his  tormentor  twice  the  usual  icalary.  He  WH 
L  invariably  placed  in  tbe  lowest  seat,  not  permitted  lo  approuli 
W  Use  fire,  and  liiscollee  was  banded  to  him  aft^r  every  one  else  hkd 
W.  been  served  i  he  was  mounted  upon  the  worst  horse,  but  wheiwTer 
^  the  Tatar  chose  (o  exchange,  the  puor  Israelite  was  compelled 

■  to  dismount  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  without  daring  to  expreu 
I    ft  murmur ;   he  was  fi-equentiy  obliged  to  follow  the  Tatar  a( 

■  iijll  speed,  and  '  seldom  travelled  a  stage  without  a  tumble  ia 
I  '  the  mud.'  At  Cboocooijee,  there  was  a  heavy  full  of  snow, 
I, .through  which  they  reached,  after  various  iLccideuts, a  vilU^ 

■  called  Turba,wbose  inhabitants  are  exempt  fromtribule,  on  the  ex- 

■  press  condition  that  they  net  as  guides  to  all  ]iersons  paaaiofi'  tbeM 
m.  luuuntainous  regions;  they  are  held  accountable  for  all  wbe  pe- 
B  rish  in  (he  snow,  and  train  dogs  to  discover  lost  Iravellers  by  the 
I  iccnt.  Here  tlie  party  was  detained  two  days,  until  several  ot)»er 
P  b'avellers  were  collected,  Mr.  K.  Uien  hired  twenty  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  precede  them  with  long  poles  in  order  to  tr»ck  (iM 
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^nth.  Still  it  was  d  tretoendoua  etfort.  On«  unlbrtunatc  Artne- 
Hiai),  liBvin^  ndvaiiced  so  Tar  Uiat  liis  exliauated  mules  were  un- 
al)le  either  to  advance  or  to  return,  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
merchandise  on  the  road.  Amid  all  these  difficutiies  and  dangers, 
one  ridiculous  circumstance  occurred  to  amuse  such  as  were 
capable  ot'enjojiin^  amusement. 

'  A  fat  and  avaricious  Turk,  returiiing  froRi  Kutaiah  to  Boursa, 
vmnUing  to  hire  a  sufficient  number  of  guides  of  his  own,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  nod,  with  his  servanta,  had  followed  our 
footsteps.  The  men  whom  I  had  hired,  and  to  whom  he  tenaciously 
refu«ea  to  give  even  a  tew  paras,  did  not  iulerfere  trith  him  until  he 
bad  got  near  the  summit,  and  in  the  most  dangerous  part,  when  they 
.drew  up  on  each  side  of  the  patli,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  hu 
leading  ihc  way.  He  refusiid  to  advance ;  but  the  youth  from  whom 
1  had  hired  the  horses,  put  his  carbine  to  hi^  breatt,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  flint  if  he  did  not  instantly  comply.  He  accordmgly  spurred 
bif  horce,  but  had  not  gone  twenty  yards  before  the  animal  sunk  up  to 
the  eart  in  the  snow,  and  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  itself,  over- 
turned the  unwieldy  rider,  who  lay  half-smothered  for  several  mi- 
nutes. Ihey  then  went  to  his  assistance,  and  he  ui  last  consented, 
vith  reluctance,  to  open  hb  heart,  and  make  tiiem  a  present  of  five 
['  piastrea.' 

March  7th,  Mr.  Kinneir  reached  Boursa,  the  Kocient  Prusa,  the 
fcapital  of  Bitliynta,  which  he  conisiders  as  oneof  Uie  most  populoun 
and  proaperous  cities  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  mosques  are 
not  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  some  of  them  are 
«xtremeiy  superb.  The  Bezestein  and  Bazars  are  extensive,  and 
filled  with  uriicles  of  traffic,  the  Kbans  and  Col!<>ges  are  nume- 
rous and  respectable,  and  the  baths  are  commodious  and  in  great 
repute.  The  population  may  umouot  to  forty  thousand.  Du- 
«iug  Mr.  K.'s  stay  of  two  days,  '  many  thougand'  dieil  of  the 
plague,  which  raged  with  such  violence,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
Bnry  to  employ  attendants  armed  with  sticks,  when  he  went  into 
^the  streets,  to  prevent  passengers  from  touching  him. "  The 
ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  this  place,  will  not  surprize  our 
teadera  when  they  leam,  that  the  streets  are  in  some  parts  so  nar- 
row that  '  you  might  leap  from  one  bouse  into  the  otlter.'  The 
Greek  Patriarch  here  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  his  Hock. 
At  Modanin,  Mr.  Kinneir  was  so  much  exhuuated  as  to  be  unable 
to  proceed,  and  during  several  days  which  were  passed  in  a  oold 
too  comfortless  lodging,  his  servant  despaired  of  liis  life.  At 
length,  having  gained  a  lUtte  strength,  be  was  carried  down  to 
tlie  bescii,  and  embarked  for  Constantinople;  but  the  wind 
being  high  nnd  contrary,  the  rowers  could  make  no  way ;  they 
.were  obliged  to  land  at  llie  wretched  village  of  Armalli,  and 
here  bis  xiluaUoa  was  almost  the  extreme  of  misery. 

'  I  could  procure  no  lodging,  ai>d  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
either  remaining  in  the  boat,  which  had  no  deck  to  protect  us  from 
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the  snow  and  rain,  or  of  taking  possession  of  a  ruinous  houseiintiabi 
by  a  poor  Greeki  his  wife,  and  twocliililrcn.  Toincreasi 
fort  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  place,  and  had  destroyc 
inhabitants.  The  only  room  in  the  house  ciinsiBted  ofan  aparti 
about  ten  feet  square ;  but  even  in  this  the  windows  were  brolceo, 
the  wind  and  snow  beat  through  the  crevices  of  (he  wall.  The  Gi 
and  his  family,  my  servant  and  myself,  were  weather  bound  in 
hovel  for  four  days,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  ft  life  spent  amidst 
storms  of  fortune,  can  I  remember  having  experienced  such  distreas.' 
The  fever  did  not  quit  mc  for  an  instant ;  I  had  no  medicine  or  com- 
fort of  any  kind  ;  I  was  cnntiaually  immersed  in  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
and  ill  momentary  expectation  of  being  infected  with  the  plague. 
The  storm  having  abated  on  tlie  fifth  day,  T  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  hired  horses  to  carry  me  across  the  peninsula  which  divides 
the  gulfs  of  iVIodania  and  Nicomedia.  Weak  as  I  was,  I  rode  five 
hours  over  a  mountainous  tract  knee-deep  with  snow.  The  cold  was 
excessive,  and  the  north  wind  blew  keenly  in  our  faces.  I  sufier  '~ 
such  agony  during  the  greater  part  of  this  journey  that  !  was  ft 
uuently  tempted  to  tlirow  myself  off  my  horse,  and  perish  at  once 
the  snow.' 

To  aggravate  his  misery,  lie  was  refused,  at  about  half  the 
distance  mentioned  above,  a  lodging  on  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  day  of  stifFerin^,  took  up  his  lodgings  in  a  deserteil 
house  in  a  town  depopulated  by  the  plague.  The  next  morniiig 
he  reached  Angori,  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  embarked  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  passing  under  the  three  lofty  and  beautiful  Prin- 
ces Islands,  once  the  place  of  exile  for  persons  of  that  rank, 
landed  that  evening  at  Pera,  where,  in  the  hospitable  maasion  of 
Mr.  Liston,  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  and  '  in  the  sodety 
'^of  many  old  and  kind  friends,'  he  regained  his  health  and  bis 
appetite  for  (ravelling. 

We  have  now  eonducled  our  readers  not  quite  through  Iinlf 
the  volume.  The  details  of  a  yet  more  interesting  journey  re- 
main to  be  given,  which  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  Number. 

An.  II.  ^1  Jntfoduclion  to  Enlomologij  ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  with  Plam*.  By  Wm.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
Rector  of  Barham;  and  Wiu.  Spence,  Esq.  F  L.  S.  Vol.  II.  Svo. 
pp.529.     Price  18s.     London.  1817. 

TN  the  mitist  of  our  more  serious  labours,  the  perusal  of  the 
■■■  amusing  volume,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  articlp,  has 
tended  not  a  little  to  refresh  our  spirits.  We  are  unwilling 
tiiat  our  readers,  who  have  to  follow  us  through  many  a  page  of 

•  '  The  author  of  ibis  work  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of 
<  twelve  years,  and  has  almost  ever  fiince  been  employed  on  activr 
'  siirvice.' 
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solid  discussion  and  sober  criticism,  should  be  altpgether  deprived 
of  some  portion  of  the  entertainment  which  we  have  derived 
from  this  interesting  volume  ;  although  it  has  doubtless,  before 
this  time,  found  its  way  to  the  studies  of  manv  of  them.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  barely  stating,  that  it 
fully  sustains  the  creditable  character  so  well  earned  by  its 
Authors,  in  the  publication  of  the  preceding  volume ;  but,  in 
continuation  of  our  former  plan,*  we  shall  make  some  copious 
extracts,  which  cannot  fail  to  speak  satisfactorily  for  themselves. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  occupy  twelve  letters  ;  ia 
the  course  of  which  the  following  subjects  arc  treated.  1.  The 
ioiperfect  and  perfect  Societies  of  Insects.  2,  The  means  by  ^ 
which  Insects  defend  themselves.  3.  The  motions  of  Insects. 
4.  The  noises  produced  by  Insects.  5.  Luminous  Insects.  6. 
The  hybernation  of  Insects.     7.  The  instinct  of  Insects. 

The  social  habits  of  Insect  tribes,  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  their  instincts,  and  open  to  us  the  richest 
field  of  Entomological  research.  In  the  development  of  these  - 
habits,  they  frequently  exhibit  functions  strikingly  analogous  to 
those  of  human  beings.  The  perfect  order  which  prevails  in 
these  little  communities,  is  truly  astonishing;  the  skill  with 
which  they  construct  their  habitations  and  store-houses,  is  often 
such  as  to  afford  no  small  labour  to  the  Philosopher  who  attempts 
to  give  a  rational  account  of  them  ;  while  the  prudence  and  dili- 
gence displayed  by  their  countless  myriads,  have  been  marked  by 
inspired  writers,  as  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  children: 
of  men. 

i  The  associations  of  Insects  have  been  judiciously  viewed  bjr 
our  Authors,  under  two  divisions,  perfect^  and  imperfect.  Ini« 
perfect  societies  are  those  in  which  the  association  is  only  during 
a  part  of  their  existence ;  Perfect  societies  are  those  in  which  In* 
sects  are  associated  in  all  their  states,  live  together  in  a  common 
habitation,  and  unite  their  labours  for  the  promotion  of  acomn^on' 
object.  Of  imperfect  societies  we  have  familiar  examples  in  the, 
TipulidsBy  which,  even  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  float 
upon  the  wintry  sun- beam,  weaving  the  mazy  dance  in  sheltered 
situations.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  in  the  Autumn,  observ^ed . 
the  infinite  myriads  of  EphemerWy  disporting  in  choral  dances 
over  the  surface  of  the  stream  ?  In  May  and  June,  countless 
hosts  of  little  black  flies  of  the  genus  EmpU,  <  wheel  in  aery 
*  circles  over  stagnant  waters.' 

*  The  individuals  of  Thrips  Physapus^  the  fly  that  causes  us  in  hot 
ireather  such  intolerable  titilation,  are  very  fond  of  each  other's  com- 
pany when  they  feed.    Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  July,  walking 

'  *  See  Eel.  Rev.  N.  S,  Vol.  V.  p,  572.         ''  " 
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threugti  B  wheM-fictd,  I  observed  that  all  the  bloscomi  of  Comott^tJm 
arvntis,  [common  bindweed]  though  very  numeroas,  were  interiorTy 
turned  quite  black  by  the  inliiute  noniber  of  these  inseclB,  nhichirere 
coureing  about  within  tbem,'     p.  I'l'. 

The  associations  of  the  Gryitua  migratorivn  approncti  rtiiich 
iMftrer  to  perfect  societies.  Our  Authors  are,  howe¥.T,  unwil- 
ling; to  allow  the  correctness  of  the  old  Ar^hian  fuW*',  (hastily 
aUopted  by  travelUrs,]  that  Locusts  nre  cofi<luGted  in  ih 
flif^hts  by  a  leailer  or  Win^.  In  regard  to  this  position,  some  n 
sonabic  tloiibts  are  sui;(^ted  ;  we  do  not,  liawcver,  inclode 
folIawinL^  mnon^^  them. 

'  The  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  an  election  ia  made, 
appear  from  such  queries  ae  these,  at  which  you  may  smile — Who  ore 
the  electors^  Are  the  myriads  of  mil) ions  all  consulted,  or  is  the 
elective  Iramrbise  coohncd  to  a  few  ?  Who  holds  the  courts  and  take* 
▼otes?  Who  casts  them  up  and  takes  the  result?  When  is  the 
Action  Biadc^ 

But  we  shall  quit  this  subject,  for  an  example  of  Ihc  Perfeci 

Secirties  ;  whiuli  iihall  be  selected  from  the  Termites,  or  While 

I  Ants,  a  tribe  of  Neuropternus  Insects.     In  these  Associations, 

I  the  Larvie  arc  tlie  workers,  the  Neuters  form  the  sohliws  of  the 

rauniiy,  while  the  males  and  females  are  e&ctn)>tecl  from  all 

the  labonrs  which  occupy  the  vest  «f  tlie  colony, 

•  The  first  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Termites  lakes  place  ii 

I  ftRowing  manner.     In  the  evening,  soou  alter  the  lirst  tornado, ' 

L  ■!  die  latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the 

I  ingrains,  these  animals,  having  attained  to  their  perfect  state,  in  whicb 

\  Agv  are  fm'niehed  and  adorned  with  two  pair  of  trings,  emerge  from 

[  t)ie«r  clay-built  citadels  by  myriads  and  myriads,  to  seek  tfadr  fortune. 

I  Borne  on  these  ample  wings,  and  carried  by  the  wind,  they  Gil  the 

I  qir,  entering  tlie  houses,  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  even  soinetiaiea 

}  being  driven  on  board  the  Mpe  that  are  not  far  from  tlie  shore.     The 

I  nest  morning  they  are  dificovered  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth 

I  and  waters  ;  deprived  of  the  wings  which  enable  them  to  avoid  tbeir 

r  Bumerous  enemies,  and  which  are  only  calculated  to  carry  tbem  a  few 

L  kcurs-  ■  ■  -Insects,  especially  ants,  which  are  always  on  the  hunt  for 

I  Ipem,  leaving  no  place  unexplored  ;  birds,  reptiles,  beafts,  and  e»eti 

I  4BBn  himself,  look  upon  this  event  as  their  harvest,  and,  as  you  hare 

been  told  before,  make  them  their  food ;  «e  that  scarcely  a  single  pair 

IB  many  millions  get  into  a  place  of  safety,  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature, 

I  ntd  lay  the  faundation  of  a  new  community.     The  workera,  who  are 

continually  prowling  about  in  their  covered  waya,  occatianally  meet 

with  one  of  these  pairs,  pay  them  homage  if  they  anc  elected  M  be 

)Sn£  and  queen,  or  rather  father  and  caotber,  of  a  i 
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Tlie  niliftg  pair  are  soon  enclosed,  by  the  workers,  in  a  palnce 
of  clay.  Here  they  exist  in  a  slate  of  perpetual  cotiiinemeut ; 
not  bein^  suSerral  lu  leave  their  kiiii;<lon),  the  avenues  to  which 
are  only  (rf'  sulficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  workera  and 
Deuteni;  consequetilly,  tlie  eiit  of  the  (fovernin;;  potrers,  (whose 
corporeal  magnitude  eorrespuods  to  tlie  dignity  of  their  station,) 
becocnea  iin|)o^sihle.  The  female  Koon  bi^gint)  t>i  supply  tlie  oo- 
lony  with  inhabilaiils.  At  the  period  of  oviposition,  il  has 
been  calculated  tliat  she  produces  80,000  eggs  within  twenty- 
four  hours  1  The  subterranean  lubours  of  the  working  Termites, 
are  carried  on  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  In  the  immediate 
Buperlicial  neiglkbourliood  of  the  nest,  little  bustle  will  be  seen  ; 
it  la  necessury,  for  the  preservation  of  the  race  from  their  nume- 
rous enemies,  that  every  process  stiould  be  carried  on  under- 
ground. Tbey  are  adioiralJle  miners  and  engineers  I  Thousands 
of  streets,  and  l.vnes,  and  shafts,  and  levels,  are  excavated  about 
three  feet  below  the  nest,  by  which  a  communication  is  kept  open 
wilh  every  part  of  their  populous  city.  If  a  comparison  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  physical  powers  of  these  little  insects,  and  the 
ma^niturle  of  their  operations,  as  contrasted  wilh  tho^e  of  man, 
hon  do  Ihe  proudest  monuments  of  human  art  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  provided  we  conRne  our  consideration  to  the  vast 
accumulation  of  the  eilects  of  iudividual  labour!  White  some 
of  the  pijies  which  they  drive  through  the  ground  do  not 
much  exceed  Ihe  dimensions  of  their  bodies,  there  are  otliers  the 
diameter  of  which  is  equal  lo  the  bore  of  a  large  cannon.  What 
Is  the  largest  tunnel,  by  which  human  labour  has  perforated  tba 
flolid  strata  of  our  glob?,  when  compared  with  insect  works  Hks 
'^ese?  Their  food  consists  of  gums  and  the  inspissated  juices 
«f  trees,  formed  into  liltle  masses  like  raspings  of  wood,  and 
Stored  up  in  cells  of  clay. 

So  much  for  Xeuropteroua  Societies.  We  wish  we  could 
find  room  for  Roroc  detailed  extracts  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
four  tribes  of  Social  Insects  of  the  Order  Hymenoptera, 
■anifly,  Anis  properly  so  called  f'i'^orntii.-a  of  Linne,)  Wasps 
and  Hornets,  Humble-Bees,  and  the  Hive- Bee.  It  is  not,  bow- 
CTcr,  our  design  to  aniiripalc  the  contents  of  this  volume,  by 
■uch  a  lengthened  detail  as  miq;ht  tend  to  supersede  the  perusal 
of  Ihe  work  itself :  our  extracts  are  given  rather  to  excite  the 
desire  of  our  readers  for  further  information,  than  to  satiate  it ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  miscellaneous  quo- 
tations. 

Communities  of  insects,  like  associations  of  men,  are  subject 
to  bate  the  harmony  of  their  societies  interrupted  by  discord. 
Ants,  it  shouhl  appear,  are  peculiarly  htigious  and  ferocious 
Viuroals ;  and  while . histoiians  are  busy  iu  reoording  Ibe  strifes 
at  mtaif  fintooiologiets  find  employmcDt  to  bandug  down  to 
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potiterity  Ihc  battles  and  iriutuphs  of  these  conflicting  tri)ies, 
which  ure  not  content  with  throwing  uj>  tlieir  earth-teorkg  for 
civil  purposes,  but  often  take  the  field  to  tna<«sacrc  eucli   other. 

*  Tliey  are  susceptible  of  the  emotions  of  anger  ;  and  when  they 
are  menaced  or  attacked,  no  insects  ghew  a  greater  degree  of  it. 
Providence,  moreover,  has  fumislied  them  with  weapons  and  facultiet 
which  render  it  extremely  formidable  to  their  insect  enemies,  and 
sometimes  a  great  annoyance  to  ninn  himself.  Two  itrong  mandiblei 
arm  their  mouth,  with  which  they  sometimes  fix  theniHetves  bo  obsti- 
nately to  the  objects  of  their  attack,  that  they  will  sooner  be  torn 
limb  from  licnb  than  let  go  their  hold  ; — and  after  tlieir  battles,  the 
heail  of  a  conquered  enemy  may  oi^en  be  seen  suspended  to  the 
antenna;  or  legs  of  the  victor, — a  trophy  of  his  valour,  which,  how- 
ever troubleitome,  he  will  be  compelled  to  carrv  about  him  to  tlie 
day  of  his  death.  Their  abdomen  i&  also  furnished  with  a  poison 
ba^  { loterium )  in  which  w  secreted  a  powerful  and  venomous 
fluid,  long  celebrated  in  chemical  researches,  and  once  called  formic 
acid,  though  now  considered  n  modification  of  the  acetic  and  malic. 

But  weapons  without  valour  are  of  but  little  use ;  and  this  is  one 

distinguishing  feature  of  our  pigmy  race.  Their  courage  and  per- 
tinacity are  unconquerable,  ami  oiten  sublimed  into  the  most  incon- 

I .  peivnble  rage  and  fury Point  your  finger  towards  any  individual 

I  of  Formica  rufa  [the  hill  ant], — instead  of  running  away,  it  instantly 
L-fiues  aboui,  and.  that  it  may  make  the  most  of  it«lf,  stiffening  its 
Ple^  into  a  nearly  straight  linu,  it  gives  its  body  the  utmost  elevation 
!■  fciB  capable  of;    and  thus 

'  Collecting  all  its  might  dilated  stands,' 
I  prepared  to  repel  your  attack.     Put  your  finger  a  little  nearer.it 
I  ^nmediati?ly  opens  its  jaivs  to  bite  you,  and  rearing  upon  its  hind- 
1  legs  bends  its  abdomen  between  them,  to  ejaculate  its  venom  into 
\  the  wound. 

*  This  angry  peop!e,'so  well  armed  and  so  courageous,  we  may  well 
L  imagine  are  not  always  at  peace  with  their  neighbours ;  causes  of 
I  flissention  may  arise  to  light  the  flame  of  war  between  the  inhabitants 
l»bf  nests  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  To  these  little  bustling 
!■  crcaiures  a  square  foot  of  earth  is  a  territory  worth  contending  for  ; 
\  their  droves  of  Aphides  equally  valuable  with  the  flocks  and  herds 
L  that  cover  our  plains ;  and  the  body  of  a  fly  or  a  beetle,  or  a  cargo 
\  of  straws  and  bits  of  slick,  an  acquisition  as  importances  the  acqui* 
I  wtion  of  a  Lima  fleet  to  our  seamen.  Their  wars  are  usually  between 
F  Sests  of  different  species  ....  With  respect  to  ants  ot  one  species, 
^  iii/rmica    rttbra,  combats  occasionally  take  place,  contrary  to  the 

general  habits  of  the  tribe  of  ants,  between  those  of  the  same  nesu 
The  wars  of  ants  that  are  not  of  the  same  species  take  place  usually 
between  those  that  differ  in  size;  and  the  grent  endeavouring  to 
oppress  the  small  are  nevertheless  often  outnumbered  by  them,  and 
defeated.  Maens  Sylvius,  after  giving  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  one  contested  with  great  obstinacy  by  n  great  and  small  species 
on  the  trunk  of  a  pear-tree,  gravely  stutes,  "  Whit  action  nias  fo^tf^ht 
".in  Ike  pontificate  of  Evgeniut  the  Fourth,  in  the  preienca  of  Si- 
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•*  chf^s  Pist6riensist- an  eminent  laxxiuer,  txHio  related  the  tohole  history 
*•  of  the  battle  tmth  the  greatest  fidelity  /"  A  similar  engagement  be- 
tween great  and  small  ants  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  which  the 
small  ones  being  victorious  arc  said  to  have  buried  the  bodies  of  their 
own  soldiers,  but  leh  those  of  their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birds. 
This  event  happened  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Christiem 
the  Second  from  Stoeden.'  pp.  67 — 71. 

Leaving  the  turmoils  of  ants,  we  shall  now  make  a  more 
peaceful  excursion  with  a  difterent  genus — the  Hive  Bee,  an 
insect  domesticated  in  our  rural  retreats.  The  hum  of  this 
little  busy  animal,  though  a  sound  by  uo  means  musical,  and  a 
tone  without  modulation,  is  delightful  to  the  ear,  and  tranquil- 
lizes the  mind,  being  powerfully  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
/  rural  peace,  and  of  happy  labour,  and  vividly  recals  to  memory, 
some  of  the  earliest  scenes,  and  most  innocent  pursuits  of 
childhood. 

*  Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 

To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon, 

Or  drowsy  shepherd  as  he  lies  reclindl* 

Insensible,  indeed,  to  (he  surrounding  objects  of  nature  must 
^  he  the  heart  of  that  man,  who,  in  his  rambles  through' the  fields, 
lias  not  stooped  to  watch  this  little  reveller,  while  lurking  in 
the  bell  of  the  Campanula,  or  probing  the  receses  of  the  Honey-  • 
suckle  ;  and  who  has  not  derived  many  a  moral  lesson  from  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  busy  insect  which  attracted  his  gaze. 
It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  has  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
employment  of  the  bee,  and  of  the  actual  substances  of  which 
it  is  in  search. 

*  The  principal  object  of  the  bees,  is,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
three  diff'ercDt  materials  : — the  nectar  of  flowers,  from  which  they 
elaborate  honey  and  wax  ;  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust  of  the 
anthers,  of  which  they  make  what  is  called  bee-bread,  serving  as  food 
both  to  old  and  young ;  and  the  resinous  substance  called  by  the 
ancients  Propolis  and  Pissoceros^  &c.  used  in  various  ways  in  ren- 
dering the  hive  secure,  and  giving  the  finish  to  the  combs.  The 
first  of  these  substances  is. the  pure  fluid  secreted  in  the  nectaries 
of  flowers,  which,  the  length  of  their  tongue  enables  them  to  reach 
in  roost  blossoms.  The  tongue  of  a  bee,  you  are  to  observe,  though 
so  long  and  sometimes  so  inflated,  is  not  a  tube  through  which  the 
honey  passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a  real  tongue 
whicn  laps  or  licks  the  honey,  and  passes  it  down  on  its  upper  surface, 
as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its  base  concealed  oy  the  roan- 
diblcs.  It  is  conveyed  by  this  orifice  through  the  oesophagus  into 
the  first  stomachy  which  we  call  the  honey  bag,  of  which,  from 
being  very  small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  size* 
Honey  is  never  found  in  the  second  stomach,  (which  is  surrounded 
with  muscular  rings,  and  resembles  a  cask  covered  with  hoops  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other,),  but  only  in  the  first :  in  the  latter. and  in 
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tlie  intestinei  the  bee-bread  only  is  diBcovered.  How  the  wflt  J 
secreud,  or  what  veasels  are  appropriated  to  th&t  purposBi  i»  n<^ 
yet  afcertaioed.  Huber  suspects  that  a  cellular  substaoce,  compOMiI 
of  bexagoDK,  which  iinea  the  membrane  of  the  wax-pockel£>  may  be 

concerned  in  this  operation Observe  a  bee  that  has  ali[;hted  on 

an  open  flower.  The  hum  produced  by  the  motion  of  her  wingi 
ceases,  and  her  employment  begins.  In  an  instant  i>he  unfolds  her 
tongue,  which  before  woi  rolled  up  under  ber  head,  With  what 
rapidity  does  she  dart  this  organ  between  the  petals  and  the  stamina! 
At  one  time  she  extends  it  to  its  full  length,  then  she  contracts  it; 
■he  moves  it  about  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  both  to 
tile  concave  and  convex  surface  of  a  petal,  and  wipe  them  both  ;  and 
thus  by  a  virtuous  thefl  robs  it  of  all  its  nectar.  A.1I  the  while  this 
is  going  on,  she  keeps  herself  in  a  constant  vibratory  motion.  The 
Inject  of  this  industrious  animal  is  not,  like  the  more  selfish  buiierfly, 
to  appropriate  this  treasure  to  herself.  It  goes  into  the  honey  bag 
Bs  into  a  laboratory,  where  it  is  transformed  into  pure  honey  ;  and 
when  she  returns  to  the  hive,  she  rej^urgitates  it  in  thia  form  ioto 
one  of  the  cells  appropriated  to  that  purpose.'  pp.  176 — 179. 

This  botanical  plunderer  is  not  satisfied  vrilh  robbing  tlie  nec- 
taries of  tiieir  sacuharine  juices,  to  be  elaborated  into  lioney  and 
VBX  ;  it  next  visits  the  anthers,  to  pilfer  the  pollen,  from  nhidi 
the  bee-bread  is  made.  If  the  integiument,  which  holda  this' 
fertilizing  dust,  be  already  burst,  it  ia  i  in  mediately  brushed  off 
by  the  first  pair  of  legs,  transterred  to  the  middle  pair,  aod  (hen 
to  the  biuder,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  a  email  pellet 
in  baskets  formed  by  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  furoished ; 
but  if  the  anther  be  not  already  burst,  the  animal  opens  the  cell 
with  her  mandibles,  and  extracts  the  farina.  It  is  a  disputed 
point,  whether  each  individual  of  the  hive  confines  itself,  ui  iu 
excursion,  to  a  given  species  of  flower,  or  visits  every  blossoo) 
indiscriminately.  Aristotle  [as  our  Authors  inform  us]  maintaio- 
ed  the  first  position  ;  Dobbs,  and  alter  him  Butler,  have  statedi 
io  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  they  often  followed  a  be* 
from  dower  to  flower,  which  was  always  of  the  speciea  fint 
aclec ted,  even  though  among  the  scarcest  in  the  field;  whils 
Reaumur  has  remarked  that  Bees  return  to  the  bive  each  ladei 
vith  pellets  of  pollen  of  uniform  colours,  yellow,  rcd^  white,  atxl 
even  green,  which  would  appear  to  imply  that  the  masses  hate 
I  been  gathered  from  the  anthers  of  some  determinate  species.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  animal  itself  is  powdered  with 
the  dust  which  it  has  been  collecting,  so  as  to  assume  an  aitifi- 
i  cial  hue  of  the  most  vivid  colour,  by  which  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  an  insect  of  a  jierfectly  difiereut  kind.  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Epence  think  it  probable,  that  u  given  8|>ecics  is  selected  by  tha 
,  Bees,  because  the  particles  of  pollen  cohere  more  closely  wbeft 
'  precisely  of  the  same  form,  than  when  taken  froto  diflerent 
'  planta.    If  the  fact  be  certain,  we  should  rather  iiidias  to  tbs 
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t  wtiich  tliey  throw  out,  that  Bees  have  been  gifted  by  Prori- 

ice  with  nn  instinct  tu  select  r  particular  species  of  flower  in 

kdl  excvraion,  both  to  aid  the  fertilizing  of  that  species,  and  to 

Fventihe  production  of  hybrids  by  the  iudiscrimioale  dinper- 

in  of  various  kinds  ot  farina.     The  fntlowing  hint,  incontinua- 

n  of  the  same  subject,  is  rather  ingenious  timn   probab  1e. 

'  A  botanist,  practised  in  the  figure  of  the  pollen  of  the  different 

pccies  of  common  plants,  might  easily   ascertain,  by  such  an  ex< 

liimtioD,  whether  a  bee  had  collected  its  ambrosia  from  oue  oir 

ire,  and  also  from  what  species  of  dower.'     p.  1S3. 

•  PropoUa    is  a  soft,  red,  aromatic  ^um-resin,  which  will  pnll 

nit  into  a  viscid  thread,  and  imparts  a  jrold  coluui*  to   while 

^•>orishe<l  nieials.  It  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  the  ombs  snd  liives, 

ft[i<l  also  ill  sloppinif  chinks  or  orifices.      Huher  conceives,  from 

eiiperiiitents,  (hat  it  isobtaiued  from  the  swelling  leaf  buds  of 

oertain  plants ;  Mr.  Kirby  has  seen  bees  very  busy  collecting  it 

iroin   (he   getns  of   PoptUtis   haUamifera    (llie  Tacainahaca]  ; 

Moutlet  instances  tlie  Poplar  and  Birch  ;  and   Rieni,  the  Pine 

and  Fir. 

I  *  Bees,  in  their  excursions,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spot 
unniediately  contiguous  to  their  dweiliog,  but,  nhen  led  by  the  icent 
of  honey,  irilf  go  a  mile  from  it.  Huher  even  as^i^rts  to  them  a  radiua 
«f  half  a  league  round  their  hive  for  their  ordinary  excursions ;  yet, 
firom  this  diitaace,  they  will  discover  honey  with  as  much  certainty  at 
if  it  was  within  their  sight.  Tliese  insecie,  especially  when  laden  and 
returning  to  (heir  nest,  fly  in  a  direct  line,  which  saves  both  time  and 
labour.  How  they  ore  enabled  to  do  this  with  such  certainty  as  to 
inake  for  their  own  abode,  without  deviation,  1  must  leave  to  others  to 
Wiqtiatn.  Connected  with  this  circumstance,  and  the  aculcness  of 
rtteir  smell,  is  the  following  curious  account,  given  in  the  Pliilosuphtcal 
j^amactions  for  1721,  of  the  method  practised  in  New  England  for 
fitcovering  where  the  wild  bees  live  intne  woods,  in  order  to  get  their 
Itoney.  The  honey-hunters  set  a  piste  containing  honey  or  sugar, 
■pas  the  ground,  in  a  clear  day.  The  bees  sood  discover  and  attack 
kj  having  secured  two  or  three  thst  have  filled  themselves,  the 
hunter  let£  one  ao,  which,  rising  into  the  air,  flies  straight  to  the 
IKat :  he  then  strikes  oS  at  right  angles  with  its  courec  a  few  hundred 
rda.  Odd  letting,a  second  8y,  observes  its  course  by  hit  pocket -com- 
,  and  the  point  where  the  two  courses  intersect  it  that  where  tlie 
iaiituated.'     pp.  Ib7,  IBS. 

n  a  strt>sef{uent  part  of  the  work,  the  faculty  of  finding  the 
e  is  referred,  by  our  Authors,  to  a  '  distinct  insfincf.' 
When  bee* faavc  found  the  direction  ia  nhieh    their  hive  lie^ 
!uber  tays  they  By  to  it  with  an  extreme  rapidity,  aud  as  straight  as 
ball  from  a  muisket  ■.  and  iftheir hives  uere  alw.iys  id  opeti  situations, 
ighl  Buppose,  as  Huher  seems  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  by 
igbt  diej  are  conducted  to  them.      Uut  Iiives  are  frequently 
id   m  «Bul  f;ai4en«  embowered  in  wood,  aitd  in  the  ntidrt  af 
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villages  surrounded  and  iatenperacd  with  trees  and  buildings,  to  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  they  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  If  you  had 
been  with  me  in  18i.5,  in  the  fumouB  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders,— 
where  the  country  is  a  perfect  flat,  and  the  inhabitants  so  enamoured 
either  of  the  beauty  or  profit  of  trcci^.tlmt  their  fields,  which  are  rareljr 
above  three  aei*es  in  extent,  arc  constanfli/  surrounded  with  a  doable 
row,  making  the  whule  district  one  vast  wood — you  would  have  pitied 
I  the  poor  bees,  if  reduced  to  depend  on  their  own  eye-sight  for  re- 
tracing their  road  homeward.  I  defy  any  inhabitant  bee  of  t]iis  rural 
metropolis  [St.  Nicholas],  after  once  quitting  its  hive,  ever  to  gain  i 
fflimpse  of  it  again  until  nearly  perpendicular  over  it.  The  bees,  there- 
fore, of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  consequently  all  other  bees,  must  be 
led  to  their  abodes  by  intinct,  as  certainly  as  it  is  instinct  that  directs 
ihe  migrations  of  birds  or  of  (ishes,  or  domestic  quadrupeds  to  Cnd  out. 
their  homes  from  inconceivable  distances.'     pp.  501,502. 

A  very  amusin;^  iiccount  (tuken  from  Maiilet]  will  be  found 
is  this  volume,  ol'  I  he  trans|)orlali')n  of  Bees  from  Upper  to 
Lovrer  £f;yp(,  in  order  to  prolong  the  scasoD  of  honey-gBtbering, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  produceof  the  hives.  Saintfoil 
is  one  of  the  earliest  crops  which  \%  seen  at  the  dose  of  tb« 
Autumn,  immediately  after  tho  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
ceased.  The  blossom  first  unfolds  itself  in  Upper  Egypt,  tltt(^ 
climate  bein^  there  of  a  higher  temperature.  The  hives,  piled 
(HI  each  other  in  pyramids,  move  down  the  Nile  in  boats  appro- 

C Hated  to  the  purpose;  (he  rote  of  trans]»ortation  Nortliwards 
eeping  pace  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  blossom  in  the 
cooler  olimatG. 

'  There  is  one  advanlngc  to  be  derived  from  an  Apiary,  to  which  i, 
few  persons,  we  conceive,  have  hitherto  turned  their  attention ; 
me  shall  notice  it  as  giving  us  an  opportiiniiy  of  bringing  forwai'il 
one  of  those  instances  of  pleasantry  in  which  our  Authors  indulge 
too  freely,  we  think,  for  good  taste,  though  not  unsucccissl'ully  w 
respects  the  light-reading  humour  of  the  present  day, 

*  Many  means  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  dispersion  oftnobi 
and  the  allaying  of  popular  ttimnlts.  In  St.  Petersburgh  (so  travel- 
lers tell  us)  a  tire-engine  playing  upon  them  does  not  ain-jye  cool 
their  choler ;  but  luere  a  few  hivai  oi  lees  Ihus  empUiiied,  their  diacoi*- 
\  JUure  viould  be  certain.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Lesser  tdh 
lu,  thai,  in  1525,  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war^l 
lob  of  peasants  assembling  in  Hohnstein  (in  Thuringia)  alteraj" 
to  pillage  the  house  of  the  minister  of  Elende  ;  who  having  in ' 
'  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their  design,  o^ 
dercd  his  domestics  to  fetch  his  bee-hives,  and  throw  them  in  the 
middle  of  this  furious  mob.  Tlie  effect  was  what  might  be  expected; 
they  were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and  happy  if  they  escaped  ~ 
«ung.'  pp.  204',  205.  * 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  tlic  zeal  which  naturalists  are  apt 
display  even  in  the  remotest  and  must  ioGignificant  details  of  the 
science  to  which  Ihey  are  devoted,  that  Entomologists  have 
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VI  tlie  (rouble  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  bees.     Reanmur 
ad  th'it  336  of  these  animals  vveig^lied  exactly  aa  ounce;  eou- 
uently  the  mean  weight  of  a  hive-bee  is  1/s^rr  grainaf. 
iruiation  (o  which,  ne  suspect,  few  of  our  readers  «il[  attaolk  ■ 
igh  degree  of  JDiiiartancc.     Air.  John  Hunter  has  Dot  contrt-  ■ 
ed  mucli  more  to  the  mock  of  philosophical  knowledge,  in 
ing  investigated  and   recorded  the   trivial  fact,   that  '2160  - 
itiag-bees'fiil  an  ale-house  pint .' 
|ut  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  the  Apiary ;  we  cannot,  however,  - 

without  ((noting  a  singular  anecdote,  of  the  truth  of  wbtcli 
ponfess  we  are  somewh^it  sceptical ;  and  yet  we  are  not  sum 
'   ' :  reasonable  to  entertain  doubts  of  a  simple  fact  wbicb 

to  be  traced  to  respectable  authority. 
Upon  this  subject  of  the  enemies  of  bees,  I  cannot  pereunde  ray-   ■ 
to  omit  the  account  Mr.  White  has  given  of  an  iniot  boy,  who 
-  child  shewed  a  great  propensity  to  beea.     They  were  his  food, 
useroent,  his  sole  object.     In  the  winter  he  dozed  uway  Ww 
his  father's  lionse,  by  the  fire-sJde,  in  a  torpid  state,  seldom 
ing  the  chimney-corner  :  but  in  summer  he  was  all  alen  and  in,  • 
'    of  his  game.     Hive-bees,  humble-bees,   and  wasps,  were  his 
wherever  he  found  them.     He  hnd  no  apprehension  from  their. 
I,  but  iTould  seize  them  with  naked  hands,  and  at  once  disarm 
of  their  weapons,  and  suck  their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  their 
Sy<bags.     Sometimes  he  would  fill  his  bosom  between  his  shirt 
■kin  with  these  animals  ;  and  sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
tliem  in  bottles.     He  was  very  injurious  to  men  that  kept  bees  j 
be  would  glide  into  their  bee-gardens,  and  sitting  down  before  the 
is,  would  rap  with  his  fingers,  and  so  take  the  bees  as  they  came 
He  has  even  been  known  to  overturn  the  hives  for  the  sake  of 
loney,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.    Where  mechegjin  was 
ing,   he  would  hngcr  round  the    tubs  and  vessels,  begging  a 
ght  of  what  he  called  bee-wine.     This  lad  was  lean  and  sallow, 
of  a  cadaverous  complexion ;  and,  except  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
bich  he  was  wonderfully  adroit,  discovered  no  manner  ot  under- 
ling.    Hnd  his  capacity  been  better,  and  directed  to  the  same. 
;t,  be  iiad  perhaps  abated  much  of  our  wonder  at  the  feats  of  ^  • 
'  *' ■         ■"'  '        may  justly  say  of  him  now,  .1, 

'  Thou, 
propitious  shone, 

pp.  210,  211. 

The  chapter  which  treats  on  the  Motious  of  Insects,  contains 
very  interesting  matter.  Among  the  various  methods  by 
;h  Insects  are  transported  from  place  to  place,  none  is  so 
ioLiB  as  tlie  silken  ropes  formed  by  Ibe  various  tribes  of  spin- 
The  common  cabbage  butterfly  ascends  a  smooth  surface 
rope-ladder,  composed  of  silken  threads  wbich  it  has  spun 
zig-zag  direction.  Many  other  larviB  (particularly  those 
i  geometeri,  from  the  circumstance  of  tbeir  measuring  their 
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'  Had  thy  presiding  si 
'  Should'st  Wildman  be," 
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patli  by  successive  IJitks  of  a  silken  line)  drop  Irom  an  astonish- 
ing heigiit,  k'living  a  rope  bf^liind  them,  along  whicb  lliey  can 
again  ascend  at  pleasure.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  womlerfy)  of 
these  animals  are  the  spiders  which  produce  the  goaaamer  webs; 
by  the  buoyancy  of  which,  it  is  conceived,  they  are  raabJMl  to 
fail  in  the  air,  and  to  mount  to  prodi^ous  flevations.  These 
Webs,  nhich  so  frequently  cover  the  surface  of  falloiv  and  stubble 
fields,  or  form  a  delicate  tracery  upon  our  hedges,  strung  nilb 
the  pearl-like  drops  of  the  morning  dew,  arc  most  common  in  Ibe 
autumn.  In  Germany,  their  appearance  is  so  constanl  at  (lut 
period,  and  so  closely  connected  with  the  change  uf  season,  that 
they  are  popularly  denominated  by  the  expressive  name,  Drr 
fiiegender  summer, — the  fifjing  summer.  The  production  o^ 
lliese  webs,  was,  with  the  naturalists  of  former  times,  a  sulject  of 
strange  sj>eculation.  Spenser  alludes  to  the  vulgar  idea  uf  their 
formation,  when  he  speaks  of '  The  6ne  nets  wliich  oft  we  wovea 
*  Bee  of  scorched  deie  T  Robert  Houke,  one  of  the  earliest  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  eminent  philosopher,  gravely 
conjectures  respecting  Gossamer,  that '  'tis  not  unlikely  but  ibx 
'those  great  white  cloudu,  that  appear  alt  the  summer  time,  mv 
'be  of  the  same  substance !'  In  France,  where  these  nebs ui 
called  FU»  de  la  Vicrye,  it  has  been  imagined  that  tbey  vt 
formed  of  the  cottony  envelope  of  the  eggs  of  the  Vine  Coccui 
After  enumerating  these  several  opinions,  or  rather  fancies,  our 
Authors  proceed  to  give  us  a  more  natural  accouat  of  tbis  ph«* 
nomenou. 

*  These  weba  (at  least  many  of  tliem)  are  air-balloons — and  the 
aeronauts  are  not 

"  Lovers  who  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
Tlial  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall — '*  i 

but  tpiders,  who,  long  before  Montgolfier,  nay,  ever  »ioce  the  cr» 
tion,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  through  the  fields  of  ether  b 
these  air-light  chariots  !  This  seeini  to  have  been  suspected  long  tfi 
by  Henry  Moore,  who  says, 

"  As  light  and  tliin  as  cobwebs  that  do  flv 

In  the  blew  air,  caus'd  by  the  autumnal  sun, 

That  boils  tlie  dew  that  on  the  earth  doth  lie. 

May  seem  tliis  whitish  rug  then  is  the  scum  ; 

■  ■  Unless  that  wiser  men  nake't  thtjield-tpider't  loom," 

Where  he  also  alludes  to  the  old  opinion  of  scorched  dew.  Bui  Ai 
first  naturalists  who  roaOe  this  discovery  appear  to  have  been  Df- 
Hulse  and  Dr.  Martin  Lister — the  former  first  observing  ttiat  spi^M* 
ahoot  their  webs  into  the  air  ;  and  the  latter,  besides  tliis.  that  they 
■re  carried  upon  them  in  that  element.  This  last  gentleman,  in  flM 
■erene  weather  in  September,  had  noticed  these  webe  tailing  Erom  6l^ 
heavens,  and  in  them  discovered  more  than  once  a  spider,  which  k 
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named  t/u  bird.  On  another  occasion,  whilst  be  was  vatching  the 
proceeding*  of  a  cynnoioo  spider,  tlie  animal  suddenly  .  . .  >  darted  forth 
a  long  iliread,  and  vaulting  from  ihu  place  an  which  it  stood,  waa  car- 
ried upwards  to  a  considerable  height  Numerous  observatione  after* 
wards  confirmed  this  e:ctraordioary  fact;  and  he  further  discovered, 
that,  while  they  fly  in  this  manner,  they  pull  in  their  long  thread  with 
their  fore-feet,  so  a&  to  (bnn  it  into  a  ball— or,  as  we  may  call  it,  air- 
balloon — of  flake.  The  height  to  which  spiders  will  thus  ascend  he 
affirms  is  prodigious.  One  day  in  the  autumn,  when  the  air  was  full 
of  webs,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  highest  steeple  of  York  Minster, 
from  whence  he  could  discern  the  floating  webs  still  very  high  abore 
htm.  Some  spiders  that  fell  and  were  entangled  upon  the  pinnacles 
he  took.  They  were  of  a  kind  that  never  enter  houses,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  taken  their  flight  from  the  steeple.* 
Iipp.  S35— 337. 

There  are  seyeral  questions  connected  with  the  formation  of 
gossamer,  which  still  remain  open  for  the  researches  of  natu- 
raiiflts.  Whether  the  terrestrial  and  aerial  gossamer  be  formed 
by  the  same  animal,  though  highly  probable,  is  yet  undecided. 
The  purpose  for  wbicb  these  nets  are  spread  over  the  surface  of 
frtie  fields,  is  not  less  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  present  Writers 
''adopt  the  opinion  that  the  meshes  are  intended  as  bridges  by 
nkich  the  little  animal  may  pass  nilli  facility  from  straw  to 
straw,  or  from  clod  to  clod  ;  aiul  that  they  also  serve  to  collect 
the  dew,  wbtch  spiders  drink  with  avidity.  We  think  that  they 
have  too  ea«ily  doubted  that  they  are  chiefly  designed  to  catch 
Uie  flies  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  frotn  the  surface  of  the 
eartb.  What,  again,  is  the  purpose  of  the  iofty  excursions  of 
spiders,  into  tbe  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ?  It  appears 
scarcely  rational  to  doubt  that  these  are  predatory  voyages,  anil 
that  spiders  sail  among  tbe  clouds  of  gnats,  and  the  swarms  of 
flies,  which  sport  in  the  more  elevated  strata,  the  exumw  of 
these  animals  being  frequently  found  in  these  lilmy  balloons, 
when  descending  to  the  ground. 

Not  quite  so  smooth,  nor  so  rapid,  is  the  motion  of  inaccta 
wfaiob  move  through  the  lur  by  the  aid  of  wings.  And  yet, 
when  compared  with  the  loco-motive  powers  of  quadrupeds,  hoir 
astonishingly  swift  is  their  progress. 

*  The  aerial  progress  of  tbe  fly-tribes,  {Muscida),  including  tb« 
Gad-flies  {CEstrui),  Horse-flies  [Tabanus),  Carrion-flies  (Musca), 
and  many  other  genera, — which  constitute  the  heavy  horse  among  our 
two-winged  fliers,— is  wonderfully  rapid,  and  usually  in  a  direct  line. 
An  anonymous  observer  in  Nicholton's  Journal  calculates  that,  in  iu 
ordinary  flight,  the  common  house.fly  (^Miuca  domegtiea,  h.)  make* 
with  its  rings  about  600  strokes,  which  carry  it  five  feet  everv 
aecoad'     p. 362. 

Su£b  calculations  pruaeed  upga  hypotheses  the  most  falla* 
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ciotis,  and  are  undeserving, -wc  tliink,  of  bein^  seriously  quoted.' 
L  The  rate  of  motion  is,  Iiowever,  a  subject  of  actual  obsfTvation, 
K'Sfid  wonderful  i^  tbe  fact.  Tlie  most  iiicuriuuH  observer  must 
I  tiave  remarked,  with  some  astouisbmciit,  that  swarms  of  minute 
I  hisecls  liave  kept  in  his  company  wiili  a  uniform  progress,  and 
I  Apparently  without  effort,  when  he  bus  been  Iravelling  with  con- 
I  Biderable  expedition.  The  ordinary  ffiglit  of  the  hou^e-fly  \s 
I  flUtcd,  above,  .to  be  Bve  feet  in  a  sccnud  ;  when  alarmed, 
I  tts  Telocity  can  be  increased  to  thirty-five  feet !     It  is  staled 

■  t^at,  supposing  a  race-borse  to  clear  one  mile  in  a  miaute,  tlie 
K  lUusca  aomestica  would,  in  its  swiftest  flight,  pass  over  one- 

■  ttird  of  the  same  distance  in  tlie  same  time. 

K  '   VVe  bave  left  ourselves  little  space  for  quotations  from  the  en- , 

■  lertaining  letter  upon  the  Noises  of  Insects.  It  cominenct^  tvitb 
I*  tbe  statement  of  un  Entomological  paradox,  that  IniiecU  haee 
I   no  voice,  thouyh  I  key  produce  noiaes .' 

I  '  You  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  llie  Uoman  naturalist, 
I  What,  amidst  tliis  incessant  diurnal  /mm  of  bees  ;  this  evening  ioom 
I  of  beetles  i  this  oocturnai  buz  of  gnats  i  this  merry  chirp  of  crlcketl 
I  aiid  grasshopperg ;  this  deafening  drum  of  cicada!,  have  insects  n* 
I  *oice  !■  p.  375. 
I  ,   The  paradox,  however,  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  by  ttmce 

■  being  usually  understood  a  tone  proceediug  from  tlie  muutk, 
B  whereas  no  insects  produce  sound  by  tliis  organ.  It  is  by  the 
I  vibration  of  the  wings,    alone,    that   Insects   produce  noises, 

■  ■tluring  their  motion  from  place  to  place.  To  this  statement, 
m  Ur.  Kirby  sportively  allows  two  exceptions. 

I  .   *  The  only  kind  of  locomotion,  during  which  these  animals  pro- 

■  duce  souodfi,  is  flying :  for  though  the  hlll-auts  (Formica  raja,  L.) 
I  u  I  formerly  observed,  make  a  rustling  noise  with  their  feet  when 
1  wslking  over  dry  leaves,  I  know  of  no  other  Insect,  tbe  tread  of 
I  which  is  accompanied  by  sound,  except  indeed  tkejlea,  vkose  stepi  c 
k  ladi/  asiurea  me,  she  aloiaifS  hears  vi/icn  it  paces  over  her  night  cap,  and 

■  that  il  clicks  iM  if  it  teas  waiting  in  pattens  J  /'     p.  376. 

I  ^  Among  the  Insects  which  produce  a  considerable  noise  by  tbe 

r  motion  of  their  wings,  in  flving,  tbe  most  remarkable,  of  tbs 

Coleopterous  tribe,  is  ilcarabceun  gtercoraritte,  L.  (tlie  Cummoa 

Duug-Chafer)  which  wheels  its  droning  flight  at  sun-set.     Mt- 

lolontha  vulgarin  ^  soUlitialin,  F.  (the  Common  Cockchafer, 

imd  that  which  appears  at  the  summer  Holsticc)  ;  Necrophow 

|p  yenpillo,  F.  (the  Burying  Beetle)  ;  and   Cicindela  sylcaticat 

v^re  also  adduced  as  striking  examples.     Among  tbe  Hemiptera, 

K  %!oreu»  maryinatus,  F.  is  the  only  instance  with  which  out 

I  Autlmrs  are  acquainted.    Few  of  the  Lepidoplera  belong  to  tiM 

Bnbisy  tribe ;  although  some  of  tbe  IlawK-Diuths  {Sphinx,  F.)' 

r  inust  be  excepted.    Tbe  llymenopterous  Order  has  many  '  In- 

'lects  of  souudiag  wing,'  of  which  the  Bee  is  a  faiuiliur  instance. 
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Tlic  noisiest  wings  belong  to  iaseots  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
(p.  370)  or  wlii«h  the  Oiiat  Genus  (Culex),  and  the  various 
kinds  or  Horse-flies  {Tabaniu,  Tomoxys,  Hippubt/nca,)  are 
welt  known  aa  being  among  the  most  troublc^ionie  enemies  of 
',  man  und  Uesxat. 

Anothermode  by  which  noises  are  produced  by  Insects  is,  the 
motion  of  their  jans  in  feuding.  The  iickin;:r  of  the  Death- 
watchcH,  (supposcfl  to  be  little  beetles  of  the  timber- boring 
^nus,  Antihium,  F.)  is  produced  by  tbe  head,  which  it  beats 
witb  ifroat  force  upon  the  substance  in  which  it  penetrates. 
The  Cricket  tribe  [Acheta)  produce  their  shrill,  cliirptug  sounds, 
by  rubbing  ihe  bases  of  their  elytra  against  each  .other.  The 
nuise  of  Grass- hoppers,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  We  sliall 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  ))art  of  the  work,  with  a  quotation 
.  respecting  Ihe  supposed  innsicol  powers  of  the  Cicadte  tribe. 
'  The  species  of  the  Genus  Tettigonia,  F.  called  by  the  antient 
Greeks,  by  whom  they  were  often  kept  iu  cages  for  the  sake  of  their 
■oug — Tettix,  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  every  Grecian  bard 
from  Homer  and  llesi^d  to  Aoacreon  aod  Theocritus.  Suppojied  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  to  live  oaty  upon  the  dew,  they  were  ad- 
'  dressed  by  the  moat  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as  all  but 
divine.  One  bard  intreats  tbe  shepherds  to  spare  the  innoxious 
Tettix,  that  nightingale  of  the  nvmphs,  and  to  make  thqae  mbchievon^ 
birds  the  thrush  and  bUckbiru  their  prey.  Sweet  prophet  of  tbe 
sommer,  says  Anacreon,  addressing  this  insect,  the  Muses  love  thee, 
Phfebus  himself  loves  thee,  and  has  given  thee  a  shrill  song  ;  old  age 
does  not  wear  thee :  thou  art  wise,  earth-born,  musical,  impassive, 
without  blood  ;  thou  a  I  almost  like  a  God.  Sn  attached  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  fasten 
golden  images  of  them  in  their  hair,  implying  at  the  same  time  a  boast 
that  they  tliemselves.  as  well  as  tiie  Cicadis,  were  Terra  JiUi.  They 
1  were  regarded,  indeed,  by  all-  as  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
nocent of  animals — not  we  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  given  by  the 
.  uucy  Ilhodian  Xenai'ihus,  where  he  says, 
'*  i  lappy  tlie  Cicadas'  lives, 

Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives.' 
*  The  sound  ol  this  insect,  and  of  the  harp,  were  called  by  one  and 
the  lame  name.  A  Cicada  sitting  upnn  u  har^  was  a  usual  emblem 
.of  thetcience  of  music,  which  was  thus  accounted  for,  when  two  rival 
-muucians.  Eunomus  ami  Ariston,  were  contending  upon  that  instru* 
^ent,  8  Cicada  flying  to  the  former  and  sitting  upon  bis  hRr|»,  sop- 
ptied  the  place  of  a  broken  string,  and  so  secured  to  him  the  vic- 
tory."    pp.  «2,  403. 

But  it  is  lime  to  close  this  article,  Froni  the  preceding 
quoUUttii*,  our  readers  will  jierceive  ilial  this  is  a  volume  of 
DO  ordinary  interest.  It  is  tvilh  re^^ret  that  we  again  notice  a 
fiuilt  which  we  pointed  out  in  our  Review  of  the  first  volume, 
ai)d  wliicb  is  not  less  observable  in  that  which  lies  before  us; 
Vot.  X.  NS.  M 
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we  mean,  the  occusional  iutroduction  of  coarse  and  disgustiBI^ 

matter,  vrbicli  is  [leculiarly  reprehensible  in  a  work  tateiided  for 
popular  reading,  and  which  will,  of  course,  find  its  way  to  so 
many  drawing-room  tables.  That  the  precise  nature  of  our  ob- 
jection may  be  fairly  understood,  we  shall  advert  (o  some  few 
of  those  passag^es  which  we  think  highly  improper,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  work  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
Tonng  persons  and  female  readers.  The  anatomical  discussion 
in  pp.  136,  137,  however  philosophically  just,  is  open  to  this 
objection.  Many  of  the  remarks  in  pp.  241 — 252  are  offenssTc, 
and  even  nau^^eating  to  a  delicate  mind.  Tbe  matter  contained 
in  pp.  260,  281,  is  exceedingly  disgusting ;  and  tbe  homely 
phrase  of  Dr.  Hulse,  in  p.  333,  might  have  been  omitted  without 
detracting  from  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the  work.  With  i 
general  soberness,  and  even  correclnesa  of  feeling  upon  moral 
An<l  religious  subjects,  there  is  an  occasional  frivolity,  not  to  say 
irreverence,  of  which  we  must  strongly  testify  onr  disaf^MV- 
bation.  For  instance ;  the  choral  dances  of  the  Gudteamt 
remind  these  writers  '  of  angela  and  glorified  gpirita  drinking 
'  life  and  joy  in  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  javour'  [p.  8.) 
Respecting  a  statement  on  Bees,  they  remark,  '  You  will  caU  , 
*  upon  me  to  bring  forth  my  "  strong  reasons"  in  support  of  it,' 
(p.  131),  au  instance  of  levity  in  Scriptural  allusions  which  is 
not  to  be  excused  merely  because  it  is  common.  Such  faults  as 
these,  (whicli  we  point  out  in  a  friendly  spirit,)  our  Authors  wiU 
eodearour,  we  trust,  to  avoid  in  the  remaining  volume ;  the 
appearnoe  of  whidi  we  ioA  for  with  no  small  degree  of  ei 
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(fiimtinttedjrom  Page  20.) 
R.  Bellamy  professes  rigidly  to  adhere  lo  the  Hebrew  ti 


■  without  (he  aid  of  mnuuscripte  and  the  ancient  verwoni*,' 
»nd  he  reprobates  the  introduction  of  conjectural  readings.  Hii 
vA'siou,  however,  may  prove  not  the  less  licentious  in  the  absenK 
of  those  auxiliaries  of  which  his  predecessors  have  avallci 
tliemselves.  Hebrew  words  are  as  fruitful  a  source  of  e 
the  hands  of  a  rash  and  fanciful  innovator,  as  (he  various  r 

[  jugs  of  manuscripts  and  versions  can  ever  be  under  the  n 
iaeat  of  any  emeudator.     Tlie  learned  conjectures  of  suclvl 
"writer,  for  instance,  as  Houbigant,  may  be  far  less  detrimental  ' 

'   to  the  integrity  of  the  Divine  word,  than  the  Hebrew  oritictsRN 
L^^Nr.  Bellamy.    Criticistn,  indeed,  i«  a  term  which  Id  VM 
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KW  iustaiices  can  he  B))|tliuil  to  the  contents  of  tlie  voluminous 
Dotes  in  Ilia  pre§eut  work.  Wliat  cansequence  soever  U  may  ' 
acquire  from  Ibe  names  ol'  the  princes,  and  peers,  anti  bishops^  J 
blkzuned  in  (be  list  of  Un  patrons,  it  can  never  obtain  from  coin-  J 
pelent  jud^ea  of  its  merits,  tlie  apiirobation  due  to  sober  and  J 
euliglitened  criticism,  which  is  au  employment  by  no  meana  j 
adapted  to  so  fertile  and  eccentric  a  geuius  as  Mr.  Bellamy's-  '] 
Our  notice  of  the  introductory  pages,  will  hiive  prepared  our  1 
Headers  for  the  specimens  of  the  aulbor's  Hebren  erudition,  J 

Ech  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  their  consideration.  1 

Gen.  !,  I.  In  the  beginning  God  created,  tlie  aubetance  of  tliQ  A 
sen,  and  the  subaiaocc  of  tne  earth.  I 

,  *  2  Now  the  earth  was  without  forni,  even  a  waste ;  also  darknen  i 
«asupon  thefkcc  of  thcdeeji:  but  the  spirit  of  God  moTcd  upon  the  1 
face  of  the  waters.  J 

k  *  S  Then  God  said,  BE  licht:  and  light  was.  J 

'  4  And  God  saw,  that  the  light,  was  good :  thus  God  divided,  the  1 
it,  (iota  the  darkness.  9 

5  And  God  called  the  light  day  i  and  tlie  darkness  he  called  ^ 
\\t :  BO  the  evening  and  the  nioming,  were  the  first  day.  J 

6  f  Then  God  said,  Be  there  au  expanse  in  the  midst  of  the  1 
ters  :  and  be  there  a  division  between  ijic  waters,  over  the  woters.      ] 

7  SoGod  nude  the  expanECi  also  he  divided,  between  the  waters*  J 
ich  o^ere  fVom  beneath  the  expanse  ;  and  between  the  waters  which  1 
«  above  the  expanse  :  and  it  was  so.  .    J 

S  Then  God  called  the  expanse,  heaven  :  so  the  evening  and  the  1 
toniing,  were  the  second  day.'  j 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  examining  with  minute  at*  I 
idoD  ffvcry  paragraph  which  we  may  quote  of  this  New  Trans-:  J 
iov.  To  make  room  for  the  more  extended  remarks  wh'ch  J 
he  called  for  by  some  passages  of  a  very  singular  com-.  J 
xign,  we  shall  he  the  more  brief  in  our  notice  of  these  oiieu'  J 
;  verses.  Mr.  Bellamy  refines  too  much,  we  apprebend,  in  | 
readisg^ — '  the  subntance  of  the  heaven,  and  the  sithstance  I 
fthe  eai-tb,'  His  criticism  on  the  w'>rd  nn  etk,  is  u  lair  spe-  J 
lea  of  many  parts  of  his  uotes.  '  4 

Some  tranelaiors  have  thought  it  to  be  a  mark  of  the  accusative    I 
I  simply,  oAcr  an  active  verb :  but  if  so,  there  miut  be  a  repeti*  ,  1 
I  if  toe  article  ike:    m  the  foOowiug  word  a'sur  SAaamayim,    J 
pm,  bt»  the  emphatic  prefix  n  fui,  the  i   hy  which  it  is  to  be 
tfltfcd,  t)ie  licaven,' 
Bow  does    Mr.   Bellumy   translate    Qj'in.i-nM  a<n^  tnai 
|vn?  The  WQrd  caJ'^'i  has  ihv  same  '  emphatic  prefix  n'  as 
;  oiuil  tbi^c  (ben  be  in  tlie  prflpt'i'  Kogliab  version  of  the 
rda,  a  repetition  of  the  arlkle  (A«  Y  asd  muat  the  souu  itself 
Koilered  by  '  (Ae  ttthutance'  thus  :  '  And  God  created  tM» 
itiiamct  cf  tkM  tka  great  Tlianiuim'  (or '  animftts')  I   Mr. 
■^  M2 
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Bellamy  has  rendered  the  words — 'Alto   God  created  tht 

*  great  animalg,'  in  wliidi  lie  himself  ctispeDses  witb  the  nsfe- 
lition  of  the  article  the,  an<l  the  term  '  aubstance,'  He  io- 
fleed  subjoius,  that  the  original  terms  shouhl  he  so  trBWlMtd 
vliere  the  itliom  of  the  European  languages  will  admit  of  It; 
but  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  to  subject  the  words  e( 
the  original  and  of  the  version  to  the  caprice  of  the  translitorl 
The  meauiDg  of  tlie  Hebrew  text  is,  in  all  cases,  we  are  aBstind 
by  our  Author,  precisely  and  clearly  fixed.  If,  therefore,  the 
word  in  question  ineans  '  Me  aubntance  uf^  it  should  be  vt 
triiDslated  ;  for  as  to  idiom,  we  perceive  ao  more  a  violation  of 
idiom  in  '  God  created  the  substance  of  the  great  animala,' 
than  in  '  God  created  the  substance  of  the  heaven  and  thi 
'earth.'     When  Mr.   Bellamy  remarks  that  n»  signifies  'the 

*  Very  substance  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  agreeably  to  the  Syriac, 

*  the  e»8e  cceli,  et  ease  terrie,'  lie  should  have  referred  to  tiie 
Syriac  itself,  not  to  the  Latin  version  of  it.  The  Syriac  does 
not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee^  itU 
three  texts  preserve  precisely  the  same  reading. 

In  translating  the  two  words  inai  inn,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  UuJ 
an  adjective  and  a  suhstantive,  '  without  form,  (or  formkw)   I' 
'  even  a  maate,'  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  to  n-    ' 
gid  a  critic  in   Hebrew   grammar.     '  BE    LIGHT  :    AND 

*  LIGHT  WAS,'  is  an  improvement,  tlie  merit  of  which  it  tun 
Mr.  Bellamy's;  it  is  as  old  as  Wickliffe's  time,  who  use* 
simple  imperative,   *'  Be   %A(,"    "  Be  a  JtrmameHl," 


Mr.    Bellat 


!  use  of  Jet,  in  the   Cotd 


Version,  the  reader  may   find  also  antii|i[iated  bv 

writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Oeddes  in  UU  Critical  l« 

Mr.  Bellamy,  by  render  ^  the  4th  verse,  '  T^iti  GgJ 
'  vided,  the  light,  from  ih-  JuiesH,'  scema  to  refer  the  ifi^ 
of  the  light  from  the  di-  ^^.to  the  action—"  Ami  J 
•  that  the  light  hah  a  ' 

an  identity  in  the  « 
lation  is  correct. 
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'  cause,  before  it,  he  ceased  from  all  his  work  ;  for  Goil  created,  to  ge- 
nerate.' 

Mr.   Bellamy's  (lanslivtion  of  the  seconil   ¥erse,  is   an   exact 

I  copy  of  the  reading   proposed   by  Noldiua,   "  ^t  comptevU 

.  I>eu.»  AKTE  diem  septimum,  opus  tiuum."  We  gieiitiy  iloubt 
honeTer,  notwitbstnnding  this  authority,  the  ucctiracy  uf  the 
reading,  ante,  '  before,'    as  included  in  the  particle  3   applied 

'    to  lime.     But  how  came  Mr.  Bellamy  lo  translate  nu>tf  in   one 

Kart  of  the  verse,    '  he  appointed,'    and   in  the  other,  '  he 
ad  madeT     Has  he  not  Hloutly  maintained  that    liebretv 
I  Vords  have  in  every  instance  of  tlieir  use  a  uniformly  definite 
meaning  ?     lias  he  not  told  us  in  his  coarse  dogmatical  muunur, 
I  that  the  same  word,  havlns;  the  same  consonants  and  the  same 
Rowels,  must  be  translated  in   the  same  way  ?      Does  he  not 
rkffirm  that  the  Hebrew   language  with  its  proper  vowels,  is  the 
most  certain  language  in  the  world,  and  that  its  terms  are  not 
'  capable  of  various  meanings  and  applications?     And  does   he 
,  not  denounce  every  person  who  hesitates  to  subscribe  to  these 
dicta,  as   a  '  smatleier   in   Hebrew  r'     In   both   parts  of  the 
verse,  ncjr  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  consonants  and  vowels, 
jjf  it  means  '  he   appointed,'    in   one  place,   and    '  he  had 
r"'made,'  in  the  other,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  declaina 
tion  about  the  precision  and  indubitably  uniform  and  definite 
tneaning  of  Hebrew  words  ?     He  perpetually  obtrudes  upon  us 
the  expressions — '  its  certain  meaning,'  'it  can  have  no  other 
'  meamng,'  '  its  proper  signification,' '  its  meaning  in  every  part 
*  of  the  Scriptures,'  while  be  himself  indulges  in  the  freest  man- 
_^ner   of   varying  the  interpretation   of  words.     The   language, 
rtinder'his  direction,  is  made  to  violat«  uniformity,  as  much  as  in 
any  translation  whatever,    n^ifr^,  the  infinitivi:  of  the  verb  nwv 
to   make,  is  improperly  translated  '  to   generate ;'    the   coa 
Btruction  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  given  to  the  original  words, 
IS  well  as  the  conceit  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  note,  shew 
bow  much  more  his  opinions  partake  of  fancy  than  of  judgement. 

v.  S. '  Even  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth : 
And  every  herb  of  tbe  field,  before  if  gren  *  for  Jehovah  God  had  not 
esused  rain  upon  the  earth  ;  moreover,  nor  a  man,  to  till  tbe  ground. 

'  6  But  a  vapour  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  watered,  all  the  face 
<6F  the  ground.' 

5  Befiire  it  was  in  the  earth.  This  verse  refers  to  that  period  of 
the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  when  God  created  the 
plant  of  the  field ;  and  we  understand  that  this  action  of  tlie  Creator 
m  producing  the  herbs  of  the  field,  took  place  before  they  were  in 
tbe  earth.  The  verb  r^rv,  yikkek,  rendered  it  hum,  is  the  future 
form  of  the  verb,  on  which  account  most  writers,  and  even  gramma- 
rians, have  concluded,  that  "  the  preter  time  of  a  verb  is  often  ex- 
'  by  tbe  fiiturei"  thi*  i«  oot  true.    It  may  be  truly  rendered  i* 
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iTie  future  time  ;  God  created  every  plant  of  the  field  before  H  lAon/i 
be  in  the  earth  ;  and  again  in  the  same  verse.  And  everi/  herd  r^  the 
field  befisre  it  should  grow.  It  then  (bliows,  Jtfiweowr,  nor  n  man  in 
tiU  the  ground  ;  ver.  6,  UntU  a  mist  should  ascend.  Bat  as  nothing 
is  to  be  gained,  I  have  retained  the  present  tranBlation.' 

On  Ihe  '  prefer  time  of  a  verb  expressed  by  Ihe  fiitnrp,' 
enough  has  beeu  alreatly  saiil ;  our  previous  remarks  nti  Ifaat 
usag¥,  are  confirmed  by  this  tery  passage  to  which  Sir.  Bel- 
lamy has  given  so  sin^uliir  a  complexion.  In  the  note  Mr.  B. 
is  at  variance  with  his  own  iranslalinn  in  th6  text:  thetatM 
nssertiDg  thai  before  the  formaliou  of  man  '  to  till  the  grouiNl,' 
a  vapour  ascended  from  the  earth  (o  water  it ;  the  foriiMr,  tlm 
man  wus  not  formed,  'until  a  mist  should  ascend.'  Mr.  B- 
himself  in  tbe  text  gives  the  verbs  in  the  preler  time,  Dor  eu 
they  be  otherwise  explained. 

<  Ch.  ii.  18.  Also  Jehovah  God  had. said  ;  It  is  not  good  the  tnu 
*  *  being  alone :  I  will  provide  for  him  a  help,  alike  before  him. 

<  l9  So  Jehovah  God  formed  from  tlie  grouad,  every  beast  of  At 
Geld,  and  every  bird  of  the  heaven ;  which  he  brought  for  Adam,  to 
COOEJder  what  he  should  call  them :  because  whatsoever  Adam  aboitU 
fcall  the  living  creature,  was  his  name.  , . 

'  20  Then  the  man  pronounced  the  names,  for  all  the  cattle,  ain 
for  the  bird  of  the  heaven ;  aUo  for  every  wild  beast  of  the  field :  but 
concerning  Adam,  he  found  not  such  a  help,  like  himsdf. 

'  21  Now  Jehovah  t.od  caused  an  inactive  state,  to  fall  Upon  tha 
man  and  he  slept :  then  he  brought  one  to  his  side ;  wbos«  Mtti  fie 
had  enclosed  in  her  place. 

'  22  Thus  Jehovah  God  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  wfafcfa  he 
-Kiok  for  the  man,  even  a  woman  :  and  he  brought  her  to  the  man. 

'23  And  the  man  said:  Thus  this  time,  bone  after  my  bone  ;  dtf' 
fle«h,  after  my  desh  •  for  this  he  will  call  woman,  because  the  wm  r- 
ceived  by  the  man 

*  24.  Therefore  a  man  will  leave,  even  his  father,  and  hU  mtfUmrt 
and  they  >>ha!l  be,  for  one  Hesh. 

'  25  Now  they  were  both  of  them  prudent ;  the  man  and  tua  wife . 
for  they  had  not  shamed  theniselves.* 

In  Ids  note  on  Ihe  9Ist  «er«n,  Mr.  Dellamy  assHres  its  that 
Adam,  before  ifae  creation  of  Evr.  hud  himself  ile^>ariefl,  or  had 
fallen  from  that  9latc  of  perfociion  in  which  Qod  hnd  cnfated 
liim  ;  he  bad  fiiUen  into  a  state  of  despondency,  kod  doubted 
the  goodness  of  God. 

•For  it  is  said,  verse  18,  tt  ii  not  gn<-d  that  the  tiKti  shouti' 
t^onei  now,  as  it  is  positively  declare^  that  man  was  created  ' 
/  Blate  oF  superlative  good :  for  the  sacred  writer  uses  the  supcrlal  ^ 
ch.  1.  yl — as  that  which  is  not  good,  must  necessarily  have  lu 
origin  IVom  a  perversion  of  llie  divine  command,  and  as  Adam  had 
now  Tiillcn  into  a  state,  which  is  declared  to  be  not  goad  ;  It  Diuft 
i^pear  that  he  bad  fallen  from  tbe  purity  of  that  primor^^^^Ag^U 
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which  he  wis  created.  Therefore  to  produce  that  good,  or  to  re- 
stare  Adam  to  a  state  siraiiar  to  that  from  wliich  he  had  fallen, 
God  created  the  tromaD,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.* 

The  fertility  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  genius,  is  equalled  only  by  th« 
depth  of  his  Hebrew  learning !  Who  must  not  regret  the 
brevity  with  which  he  announces  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  bis 
gifted  mind  f  The  woman  was  creilled  and  brou<;ht  to  the 
man,  to  produce  that  good  of  which  he  h»rf  been  deprived,  and 
to  restore  him  to  a  state  similar  to  that  from  which  he  had 
fallen  !  Did  the  good  of  that  state  then  consist  in  the  society 
of  a  woman  ?  And  was  the  separation  of  a  former  oompanioa 
by  death  or  banishment,  or  eome  other  kind  of  removal,  the 
■tate  of  evil  intu  which  Adam  had  fallen,  and  the  effects  of 
^'Which  were  remedieil  by  the  creation  of  Eve  and  her  intro- 
duction to  the  fit-si  of  men  P  Yet  what  other  construction  can 
be  put  upon  the  Author's  tangua;fe  f 

I'rp'jsa  nn«  npi,  Mr.  Bellamy  translates — '  he  brought  omc 
'  to  At*  aide,'  than  which  a  more  inadmissible  ren<lering  could 
not  have  been  proposed.  None  of  the  translators  and  critics 
against  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  is  i)erpetually  declaiming,  have 
taken  such  liberties  with  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  set 
80  completely  at  utmost  defiance  all  critical  sobriety.  '  One' 
—What  ?    To  what  substantive  is  the  numeral  adjective  nni* 

*  one'  to  be  referred  ?  There  is  no  antecedent  noun  to  which 
it  can  be  related ;  but  Mr.  Bellamy  ought  to  hare  known  that 
pro*  is  never  used  but  with  reference  to  another  word  which 
determines  its  apphcation.  "  One  law,"  "  one  measure,"  "  one 
*'  year,"  "  one  cortain,"  "  one  chamber,"  and  similar  eombina- 

''  tions,  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but 
they  contain  no  examples  o[  construction  so  singular  and  inde- 
terminate as  that  which  is  attributed  to  them  in  the  present 
inatance.  Besides,  'nvhr  is  a  plural  noun,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  translated  '  tide.'  Nor  arc  these  the  only  freedoms, 
gross  and  unauthorized  as  (hey  are,  which  the  Author  has  taken 
with  the  text;  nj.nnn  lu'a  iJo*!,  be  translates, '  Whose  Sesli  be 

*  had  enclosed  in  her  place  !'  There  is  no  word  for  '  vhojie,' 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  interpolated.  1i?3  flesh,  has  no  feminine 
|)ronuua  affixed.  pWn  cannot  bo  rendered  *  of  the  other  i'  it 
oanoot  possibly  be  translated  as  Mr.  B.  has  rendered  it,  who 
-attributes  to  it  the  sense  of  '  other'  person.  There  is  not,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  a  single  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  kingdom, 
wbo  would  ever  (hink  of  imposing  this  sense  upon  the  word. 
It  is  the  very  same  substantive  iu  the  singular  number,  th« 

.{ilursl  of  which  Jir.  Bellamy  has  translated  '  «u/e'  in  tba  SIst 
rse.  Why  has  be  not  ^ven  tlio  tame  meaning  to  tbe  word 
this  vene,  and  rendered—'  tlie  oMcr  *tcj«  f  The  absurdity  of 
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bis  version  of  the  entire  passage,  must  be  obvious  to  evpfj 
reader  ;  the  means  by  whidi  he  has  attempted  to  stipport  it,  an 
w  not  less  unwarrantable,  vni^ifo  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  numbefl 
['  HbA  feminine  gender,  \vith  the  particle  o,  fi-om,  or,  of,  prefixed,^ 
I  jUid  with  the  pronominal  masculine  affix,  of  turn,  "  fliV."  The 
I  Word  is  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  ribs,  and  though  Mr.  B. 
I  {s  pleased  to  assert  that  only  in  this  place  in  all  the  8criplun 
f  tstlie  word  rendered  as  meaning  "  iib«,"  his  asst^rltonis  of  little 
I  Valuer  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  have  insertml 
|-"ri6»"  in  the  margin  1  Kings,  vii.  3,  where  the  saine  wurI 
I  .fip''K  occurs  in  the  original  text.  But  were  this  the  onh 
I  -pUce  in  all  the  Scripture  in  which  the  word  is  thus  translaieri, 
I  'that  circumstance  would  furnish  no  reason  at^inst  the  ren- 
I  dering,  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  occurring  in  partictilar 
I  fostances,  in  a  sense  different  from  their  general  usage  but 
I  strictly  corresponding  to  the  radical  import ;  which  is  the  case 
t  \iith  S^V  in  this  chapter.  The  same  expression  nvhv,  ti  used 
I  1  Kings,  vi.  15,  16,  to  sii^nify  "  boards,"  which  in  relation  to  h 
I  Imil ding, are  strictly  analogous  tu  the  rihi>  in  the  human  frame 
I  'or  body ;  the  word  therefore  is  in  this  sense  correctly  inler- 
I  preted  according  to  the  etymology  of  Hebrew  terms.  "Oiitv 
I  •*  o/  hUrihs,"  is  the  proper  rendoring  of  vnj,'Wa  r^nit,  and  the 
[  ^preceding  verb  is  as  properly  transluted  by  (he  English  verb 
I  '«  to  take  r" — "  Jehovah  God  T\-p^  took."  mnnn  in  the  next 
I  ^clause,  is  a  compound  word;  rnn  signifying  in  the  place  >tf, 
1  'and  nj  being  the  pronominal  affix,  feminine  gender,  agreeing 
I  with  nn«  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence — "  in  its 
I  **' place  he  closed  up  the  8esh,"  iwa  i3:;'i  The  narrativo  pro- 
I  ceeds  orderly  and  correctly  in  the  Common  Version  :  "  Aon  the 
I  "  rib  which  Jehovah  God  had  taken  from  the  man,  tie  formed 
I '  ■*'  into  a  woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man."  In  Mr.  Bel- 
I  lamy's  version  all  is  confusion  :  dittcient  meanings  are  glveD  (o 
L ->the  same  word;  a  plural  noun  is  translated  in  the  siugular 
I  ^-number;  and  a  sense  is  imposed  upon  the  original  terms 
t  which  they  never  bear.  Mr.  Bellamy  finds  fault  with  Ibe 
r  translators  of  tlie  public  version,  for  what  he  is  pleased  (o  call 
L '  an  necessary  and  improper  repelition  ;  but  have  they  ever 
I  Yeached  the  height  of  his  offending  in  this  very  instance  ?  It 
I  'is  surely,  to  use  Mr.  Bellamy's  language,  '  a  manifest  iinpro- 
I  *  priety,  such  a  one  as  no  writer  or  speaker,  knowing  boi 
I  ••  to  write  or  speak  with  accuracy,  could  be  guilty  of,'-^to  iitfc 
I  as  that,  after  God  had  brought  (he  woman  to  Adam's  ' 
I   '  be  brought  her  to  the  man  !' 

I  •■  But  we  must  no!  forget  to  refer  the  decision  of  these  poii  .. 
I  'to  'those  unquestionable  autkoiities'  who  lived  at  a  time 
I  when  the  language  was  understood — Onkelos,  and  Jonathan 
I    tbe  paraphrast.     The  sense  which  they  give  to  the  whoto  of 


ipro- 
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the  jiiissage  is  in  strict  agreement  with  llmt  of  the  Cammon 
Vprtiion,  and  totally  irrecoiicileable  nitli  Mr.  Bellamy's  novel 
mtd  preposterously  erroneous  translation. 

If  Mr.  Bellamy  will  look  into  the  Targiiin  of  Jonathan,  he 
will  learn  to  his  entire  satisl'uction,  not  only  that  !}''PS  means 
*  rib,'  but,  that,  in  Gen.  ii.  21,  it  can,  Jonathan  being  ju<l|^, 
mean  nothing  else.  Mr.  Bellamy's  uncouth  ronileriiig  of  tlio 
3-3d  verse,  appears  still  more  improper  from  the  notes  appended 
to  it,  in  which  he  informs  us,  hr^t,  that  ZXS^  haphaynam  means 
literally — ftm«,  and  refers  to  thissecond  time,  or  trial, 'nhen  Kve 
'  passed  before  him' ;  and  secondly,  that  the  verb  top.  rikree, 
rendeifd,  he  called,  is  not  pretei-,  but  the  third  person  sini>ular 
future  iu  Piel,  viz.  he  mill  call,  itnd  ihal  \t  relirs  to  tiod. 
I  4>n  all  which  puinis  it  may  suifiee  to  remark,  that  nsnn  cannot 
mean  Kcond  time,  or  trial,  that  llie  verb  nn?'  is  not  in  Piel, 
that  it  is  not  rendered  in  (he  prefer  in  thi:  Common  Version, 
and  thai  the  meaning  of  nitT  is  not  ffius.  The  Common  TranMa- 
lion  is  nnimpeachikbte,  and  not  to  be  exchanged  for  Mr. 
Bellamy's  crudities. 

For  the  word  *  naked'  of  the  Common  Version,  in  the  23th 

>4jrerse,   Mr.    Bellamy    has    substituted   the   term  *  prudent' — 

'  TVoM)  they  were  both  prudent ;'  and  iu  his  note,  he  remarks : 

'  The  lexicon  writers  and,  from  them,  the  translators,  have  placed 
the  word  o'Oiljf  Onarottmirn  rendered  '  naked'  under  the  root  rriff, 
gnarniik  ;  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  tiie  root  dtu  gnarom  from 
which  come  the  words  siclitS,  craft,  guile,  and  in  a  good  sense  mitdom, 

Mr.  Bellamy  would  seem  to  have  courage  enough  to  assert 
■any  thiug.  The  leucon  writers  have  not  placed  the  word 
coilj?  under  the  root  mv  ;  as  may  easdy  be  determined  by  a 
rrfci'entc  to  the  Lexicons  of  Caslell,  Buxtorf,  Robertson, 
Parkhurst,  and  we  believe  almost  every  other  lexicographer.  Mr. 
Bellamy  informs  us  in  one  page  (p.  12)  of  his  work,  that  c^ 
primarily  means  tubtil,  crafty,  and  in  another  (page  17)  that 
Its  primary  meaning  is  unc(ea(inen«  of  soul !  '  Vnctean  thing^ 
Deut.  xxxiti.  14,  xxiv.  I,  as  well  as  '  8hame,'  Isa.  xx.  4,  be 
says,  belong  to  the  same  radix  wm  ;  they  have  in  fact,  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  it,  being  derivatives  from  the  root  rnif. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  word  did  lueans  "  naked,"  though  this 
is  not  the  only  sense  of  the  verb  or  noun  in  its  diflerent  modi- 
fications. Would  Mr.  Bellamy  reu<ler  Job  i.  21 — '  Subtil 
'  came  1  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  subtil  shall  I  return 
'thither?"  The  word  occurs  in  several  passages  in  which  its 
uieuning  is  equally  definite  and  clear.  Isa.  Iviii.  7,  "  When 
"  tbuu  seest  tne  naked  {ois)  that  thou  cover  him."  Ezek. 
xviii.  7, "  And  has  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment."  Onkelos, 
we  tuust  remind    Mr.    Bellamy,  '  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
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'  language  wuB   better   understood    than  it  is   now,'    and  Im  \ 
oertainly  understood  tlic  nieaain^  of  Q'dtii>  to  be  '  they  mere 

*  naked.'  But  it  signifies  nolbin^  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  wbat  is 
the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  when  be  would  bend  them  to 
his  own  purpose  :  else  he  would  never  have  translated  the  word 
nvjJ — '  itnprwient,'  Gen.  x.  11, — a  meaning  which  it  never 
bears.  If  the  word  means  in  a  good  sense  loitdom,  pntdemct, 
ftnd  in  a  bad  sense,  subtil,  craft,  guile,  it  would  indeed  be 
■trange  that  the  senHt  of  imprudence  should  be  iucluded  in  its 
Uses,  since  imprudence  necessarily  implies  that  want  of  gagacUif 
Khich  appears  to  be  the  radical  sense  preserved  throughout  the 
different  derivatives  of  a-^S  in  its  application  to  mental  qualities. 

*  Ch.  iii.  7.  Nevertheless  the  eyes  of  tbem  both,  had  been  opened  ,- 
thus  they  uaderstood  but  they  were  subtil :  for  they  had  interwoven 
tbe  foliage  of  the  fig-tree ;  and  bad  made  for  tfaemEelvea  enclosurei.' 

From  the  Common  Version  it  appears,  that  the  eyes  of  our 
first  parents  were  opened  as  an  effect  of  their  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit :  Mr.  Bellamy  pronounces  this  to  be  an  erro- 
neous representation,  and  refers  the  opening  of  their  eyes  to 

*  a  period  prior,  far  prior  to  their  expulsion  from  Eden,  even 

*  as  soon  as  they  were  created.'  To  open  the  eye»,  in  the' 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  never  refers  to  an  original  state, 
but  invariably  marks  some  change  in  the  subject  oif  the  verb. 

i  .  Thot  the  expression  in  this  verse  denotes  an  effect  of  the  first 

transgression  of  man,  is  quite  evident;    it  immediately  follows 

«he  description  of  their  offence,  and  is  in  direct  connexion  with 

the  Sth  verse,  in  which  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  has  rendered  the 

%ords  C3>rv  in;;Q3i   by   '  then  your  underitantling  thaU  he 

*€pened;''  but  they  are  literally  and  more  accurately  render«l 

in  the  Common  Version  :  "  tfcen  yaw  eyes  shall  be  opened." 

As  an  example  of  the  uniformity  preserved  by  Mr.  Bellamy  m 

■  lUa  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  have  '  prudent'  (Ch.  ii.  9A.) 

f  gubtir  (ch.  iii.   7.)  and  'imprudent'    (ch.  iii,  10.)    as  the 

veiidering  of  the  same  radical  word,  which  the  Translators  of 

tbe  Common  Version  consistently  render  by  the  same  expression. 

To  complete  the  exposure  of  the  eg;regio(is  folly  of  this  pre- 

'.  tender  to  Hebrew  learning  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  bwn 

#)e  meaning  of  the  words  in  all  those  places,  definitely  6xA 

f  %y  '  masters  of  the  languaB:e,'  who  lived  not  in  London,  in  t|M 

I  ^ar  1818,  '  but  before  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Jews,'  who  most, 

I  Ilk  Mr.  Bellamy  assures  us  in  another  case,  have  perfectly  known 

he  meaning  of  the  word,  and  h-ho  ther.>t'ore  are  '  unque^ttioaable 

Hthorities' on  the  subject.   Onkclos  reads  Ovn.  ii.  25,  prmn  nm 

•(V»iy,     And  ihey  were  naked.    Gen.  iii.  7,  rK^J*^*  ^n^ 

,ltK  And  tkey  knem  that    they  were  naked.     Gen.  in.   10. 

'  JUH  <M^v  ■*>»,  becattse  I  n>a»  naked. 
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*  V,  8.  Moreover  thei/  heard  the  vace  of  Jehmiafi  God.  going  Jhrik 
in  Ike  garden,  in  the  spirit  that  dm)  : — ' 

What  day  '  There  is  no  menliou  of  any  ilay  in  llic  test.  We 
abitle  by  the  reading  nf  tht)  Common  VerHion— "  in  the  cool  of  the 
"  dau,"  as  llic  |iroper  renderia^  oC  tlie  passage,  in  support  of 
wliich,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  OiikeluB  did  not  oonsider 
tile  word  as  neanin?  spirit ;  lie  has  kci'  mth  '  in  the  ^tillneM 
of  the  day,*-  HiUi  which  the  Common  Vereion  is  sufEciently  in 
accordanoe, 

'  Ch.  yi.  17>  Carted  is  the  ground  hj  thy  tranij^ression.' 

'  The  translators  have  rendered  the  word  i^iaJfn  bangbourelta,  ^for 

lAy  lak^i  bat  when  aor  thing  is  done  for  tlic  sake,  or  for  the  good-will 

we  have  for  another,  it  ie  always  understood  that  the  thing  done  ii 

f  .good  and  not  evil.     This  word,  which  in  ita  radix  means  to  pats  over, 

or  forgive  cio,  with  a  rariation  in  its  form,  ineins  also  transgress Jon<* 

In  another  part  of  his  work  [p.  45.  ch.  viii.)  Mr.  Bellamy 
aflirms  that  '  this  word  in  its  radix  means  io  transgrexn ! ' 
He  discovers  an  admirable  dexterity  in  self-contradiction.  But 
waiving  this,  the  expression  'for  the  take  of,"  does  not  always 
denote  that '  the  thing  done  is  good  and  not  evil.'  What  would 
4  JVlr.  Bellamy  make  of  Ps.  ovi.  33,  "  It  went  ill  with  Moacs  ,/ot' 
their  takes"  d113J?3,  which  indisputably  refers  to  the  rebellioua 
eotiduct  of  the  Israelites  at  Meribah  ?  To  do  a  thing  /i>r  the 
takg  o/',  correctly  means,  to  do  it  on  account  of,  and  is  applied 
as  well  tu  thiDg:s  evil  as  things  good.  The  conoltiding  part  of 
Hr.  B.'s  note,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  talent  which  be 
jjosKsses  lor  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible. 

'  Tlie  word  noiMn  liadamah,  from  which  comee  eni*  Adttm, 
i.  e.  man,  means  the  ground,  earth,  or  dust— — Hence  it  follows  that 
the  organized  ground  called  Adam,  wa»  the  groiind  that  was  cursed, 
and  not  the  ground  which  God  had  biewed  with  the  principle  of  ge- 
Der^liqn  to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  creatures.' 

In  Mr.  Bellamy's  Bpectroeus  of  contrasted  passageti,  the  foi- 
lowii^  are  included. 


\ 


New  Translation. 
Then  Jehovah  God  said,  Be- 
head the  man  was  like  mm  of  us  ; 
with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil : 
and  therefore,  if  he  will  nut  forth 
Iiis  hand,  and  take  alan  oi  the  tree 
oflife;  then  he  shall  eat.  and  live 

In  bis  Bible  however,  we  have  the  following  translalion. 

*  ^  M»i«o*er,jEMovA«  God  said.  Behold  the  man  wa«  as  one  of 
OS,  wiHi  kDewrfed^  of  good  and  evil :  thercfora  now  s*crel}f  he  shall 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  oflife,  and  live  for 
^ver.* 


Old  Translation. 
Gen.  ill.  33.  And  the  Lord 
God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  be- 
come as  one  of  U9,  to  know  good 
and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of 
the  tree  of  li&,  and  eat,  and  live 
for  ever. 
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Nothing  c.in  be  more  evulcni  than  tlic  ii  oniiing  of  liic  Hebrew 
particle  [B.  In  connection  wiili  lite  words  wliicii  it  (irpcedn, 
it  denotes  nncerlainty,  conlinpfency,  HtiU  refers  to  oircuntsianct^ 
.  ^a  doubtful  kind.  Tbe  trunslalors  oi  ihe  Common  Version  liave 
correctly  given  it  this  interpretutiun  in  Ihe  above  passnge :  "  Lest 
''  he  put  forth."  In  his  spceiiiten.  Mr.  Bellnmy  gives  it  simiUr 
meaning  to  the  word,  as  im|>lyiiig  contingency  :  '  J/  U«  will.' 
Now,  ID  bis  Bible,  he  is  positive  that  '  furely'  must  necessarily 
be  its  true  Dieanin^,  Tvhicb  necpssarily  proves  tbat  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  unaKer.  What  t^xlruoriiiiiary  criticism  is  contained 
in  the  following  note  ! 

*  The  same  is  evident,  £xod.  xxxiv.  12|  where  |G  pen,  i,  e.  kit 
ihoti  make  a  covenant,  should  be  translated,  because;  viz.  the  cause 
^iven  in  the  preceding  verBc,  when  the  Canaanitts  were  subdued  ;  it 
follows.  Take  heed  to  thyselt'  JC  pen,  because  thou  shalt  cut  off 
the  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  liind.  In  the  tranbtation  this 
clause  is  rendered,  test  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
tlieland;  but  ni::n  tk'-ratk,  cannot  possibly  mean  to  mote;  its  true 
meaning  is  to  cut,  to  cut  off;  vi/.  thou  shalt  cut  olF.  See  where  this 
word  can  have  no  other  meaning,  Isa,  xxxvii.  24,  And  I  will  cut  down: 
Jud.vi.SO,  Aodbecauie  hehath  cutdown;  Jer.xxxiv  18,  The  calf 
which  they  cut.  Now  as  n'l^n  tictrol/i,  literally  means,  thou  $bal(  ^ 
cut  off;  and  never  to  malte  :  though  it  is  so  translated  in  various  parts 
of  scripture  ;  the  word  )Q  pen,  tlierefore  cannot  be  rendered  by  /at, 
u  the  above  passage  in  Exodus  would  read,  lest  thou  cut  off  the  cove- 
nant ;  or  properly,  the  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  land.' 

No  one  ever,  disputed  the  meaning  of  the   verb  ma  to  cit. 
The  question  is  not,  What  is  the  import  of  ms,  but.  In  what 
sense  is  the  word  (o  be  underRlood  when  combined  with  n>i3,  as 
ID  Exod.  xxxiv.  12,   Mr.  Bellamy  affirms  lijai  it  cannot  possibly 
mean  to  make .-  bow  has  he  himself  rendered  it  in  (his  oonnex' 
ion  ?     Let  Ihe  reader  peruse  the  following  passages  in  Mr.  B.*!  J 
translation,  and  he  will  find  in  every   one    of  ihein,  that  IT]3  ifl 
combination    wilb    T\^2,    is   translated — to   make    a  covenant.^ 
Gen.xvi  18, '  In  that  day  Jehovah  rnKdeforAbram  a  coveHant.*'f 
xxi.  27, '  They  (i,  e.  Abraliam  and  Ahimelecb)  made  a  covenant.'  i 
▼8.  39,  '  Tbeymadeu  cocenont  at  Bcersheba.'     xxvi  28, '  Wfl  J 
'  w\\\  make  a  covenant.'     xxxi.  44,  '  We  wilt  make  a  cmwij 
*  nanl.'     The  translators  of  the  Common  Version,   have  i 
correctly  represented  the  sacred  wriier  at  Exod.  xxxiv.  13,  a»fl 
caulioning  the  Israelites  against  forming  associations  with  tbaV 
Canaani^sh  nations,  from  which  only  the  most  pernicious  coose  •' 
queDces  would  result.     "  Take  heed  to  thyself  lest  thon  maki^ 
"  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  laud,"  is  indubitably  Uh 
proper  translation  of  the  original  words.     As  Mr.  Bellamy  ren^ 
dere  rwn  ann'i  nm  man  '  Thou  ihalt  mt  off  the  $aci ' " 
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'  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  land;  Exod.  xxxiv.  12,  lie  must 
I  iraiislulc  niaofm^HVi  onirnsn  h'p  '  Thou  sbalt  not  cut  off  the 
'  '  sacrifice  of  tliem  or  of  their  trods,'  Kxod.  xxiii,  32,  Wp  shall 
'  then  hare  a  Bible  cotttradiclory  in  its  commands,  alternately 

opiinsin^  and  aanciioning  idolatry. 

We  shnll  now  extract  one  uf  Mr.  Bellnmy's  laboured  Notes 

entire,  lor  the  )iiir[>09e  oreshihitiii!;  tiim  in  that  character  to  which 
If.    above  all  others  he  most  ardently  aspires,  and  to  which  above  all 

others  too,  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  he  has  no  just  preten- 
'    sions, — that  of  an  accomplished  Hebraist. 

*  Ch.  iii.  V.  23.  Thut  Jehovah  God  stnt  himforih.Jnm  the  garden 
of  Eden :  when  he  had  Iransgresreii  on  the  ground :  therefore  he  ivas 
taken  therefrom.' 

23  To  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  «as  taken.  Here  it  is  under- 
■tood,  according  to  the  common  version,  that  man  was  luroed  out  of 
Paradise,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  waa  taken.  But  this  is  a 
thing  H>  unimportant,  and  unnecessary  to  have  been  communicated 
lu  pOBterity,  that  it  ii  surprising  the  translators  did  not  see  the  weali- 
nesa  of  it.  I  have  above  observed  that  it  wua  not  necessary  to  inform 
posterity  that  man  should  till  the  ground,  b  order  to  live  ;  for  as  he 
was  obliged  to  till  the  ground  in  Edea,  ch.  ii,  15,  it  musi  necessarily 
follow,  that  he  was  to  till,  or  dress  it,  out  of  Eden. 

'  The  word  '^ys  lagncabor,  is  rendered  to  till ;  but  this  word  with 
this  construction  means  to  iramgress.  See  Deut.  xvii.  2,  Where  the 
same  word,  both  coasonants,  and  vowels,  is  rendered  by  the  word, 
iriintgremne.  It  is  participial,  with  the  remote  preter,  and  should 
be  rendered.  If  there  be  found — manor  woman  that  hath  wrought 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  hath  traiugrened 
hia  covenant. 

'  The  word  ntt  eth,  which  follows,  and  ia  joined  with  no'THn  ha 
Adaamah,  refers  to  the  transgression  in  Eden :  and  should  be  rendered 
by  the  preposition  on,  as  in  Jud.  xxxvi.  5,  Gee.  The  clause  reads  ; 
when  he  had  tramgreised  on  the  ground. 

*  The  word  '^U'i^  e.\her,  is  passed  by  unnoticed ;  and  the  last  word 
DtfO  miihaam,  rendered  from  whence,  transposed  to  introduce  npb 
luliach,  he  \iaii  taken.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  this,  had  the 
word  lurt*  esher  been  translated  ;  for  the  svntax  is  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
as  it  is  in  English.  The  sense  of  this  proposition  in  the  common  version 
is,  that  Adam  was  sent  out  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken ;  but  if  'ia}»  esher  be  translated,  and  translated  by  a 
proper  conjunction  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  28 ;  Lev.  iv.  22 ;  Nah.  ii.  3,  &c. 
referring  to  time,  as  is  also  sigoiJied  in  this  verse  :  it  reads  truly  thus : 
when  be  was  taken  from  thence.  That  is  when  he  had  transgressed, 
and  had  rendered  himself  unfit  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  state,  he 
wai  taken  from  thence — Not  sent  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  ha 
was  taken  ;  for  we  have  before  been  told,  that  he  was  created  of  tkt 
dutt  of  the  ground .  the  sacred  writings  in  the  orieinal.  have  no  useleu 
repetitions,  which  always  obscure  the  sense,  sna  frequently  aubvert 
th«  nieaaiag,  at  in  this  case.' 
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The  indispeDH&ble  obligation  of  meeting  every   attempt  t9 
.     pervert  uiil  corrupt  the  Scriptures,    cuuld  nlone  induce  la  IS 
W  |)rosecutti  further  bo  disgusting  a  task  as  the  cx&iuinBtion  H^H 
K'Mposure  of  Ihe  ridiculous  efiiisioDS  uf  this  ivould-be   translMJ^f 
w  of  tiie  Hebrew  Bible.     What  must  be  the  reader's  surprise,  wb^V 

■  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  qualilR^ations  for  bis  work,  when 
L  be  learns  the  fact  thai  no  such  word   as  "^isb  lagHcabor   ooeun 

■  In  Geo.  ii.  23  ?  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  such  is  in  roal- 
1.  ity  the  case.  The  vrord  is  iSV^,  the  very  same  expression,  latter 
I  for  letter,  voivel  for  vowel,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  15,  and  which  never 
I  can  be  otiiGrwise  tranalaled  than  as  it  appears  in  the  Common 
I  Vej'sion — "  lo  till,"  or  cultivate  the  ground. 

I  A  writer  who  can  thus  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  it  would  be 
I  eharity  to  rcniiad  of  the  consequences  of  his  most  censurable 
I  .proceedings,  and  to  urge  him  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of 
I  ft  work  which  may  prove  to  its  author  not  more  discreditable 
I  (ban  injurious.  But  how,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Bellamy,  came  th« 
I  irord  'rnib  before  hiiu  in  the  passage  ?  Is  it  really  in  bis  Hebrew 
I  Bible  ?  If  so,  he  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  which,  we  may  venture 
I  to  assert,  has  never  been  compared  with  the  Book  ofJasln 
I  dr  standard  copy.  With  such  a  glaring;  proof  of  his  miscoudi 
w  ps  this  before  us,  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  bis  loD^ 
I  U>ourei!  note  in  vindicaiion  of  a  false  reading,  what  can  Wf 
I  think  of  Sir.  Bellamy's  litness  for  Uie  oflice  which  he  has  sauua- 
I  h1  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  this  proceeding  ori|fiaHte4, 
<  vritethoi-  he  has  adopted  this  method  for  the  purpose  id  ' 
tiaely  introducing  a  corrupt  reading  into  the  text,  or  wa 
to  detect  the  error  on  which  his  elaborate  criticism  is  founded, 

Eretensions  wliicb  he  makes  to  a  superior  acquaintanpff  witt 
lebrew  Bible,  and  bis  assumption  of  an   integral   text, 
alike  invalidated.   And  yet,  this  is  the  man  who  declaims  agai] 
*  Hebrew  mendera'  and  '  pretenders  to  Hebrew  !' 

'  Ch.  iv.  vii^— Zoy  the  an-offering  at  the  gele.  rvio'f  LaaatI 
the  door  ;  but  this  word  is  used  to  mean  the  entrance  of  the  t 
gate  where  tb«  sacrifices  were  slain.    Sac  Ezek.  xl.  40,  41 .' 

With  equal  truth  mud  propriety  might  it  have  been  remaifced, 
that  this  word  is  used  to  mean  the  entrance  of  the  enurf  gal 
See  Ezek.  xl.  11.     Of  what  utility  is  such  criticism  as  thisl 

*  —  Thtn  shall  his  atUndanee  be  upon  thee,  and  tAou  tkait  nit 
him. 

•  Tb£  last  clause  is  translated,  iw/o  thee  AaU  he  iU  daire ;  but  tbw 
does  not  exprese  lite  sense  of  the  original.  VipiUTi  T^ihoiJuutlt 
means  the  work,  or  attendance  of  BO  inferior,  ooe  who  has  thecbtcp* 
for  bis  superior.  Oen.  xv.  3,  which  will  lead,  then  bo  sbidl  I 
lead  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him.' 

Mr.  Bellamy  might   as  well  have  remarked,  tb 
xlii.  25,  means  sack,  as  referred  us  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  to  ib«  word 
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I  pun},  in  enjdanation  of  mpnuri.  It  is  of  more  imjwrtance  to 
Botice  tliat  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  are  justified 
in  (he  rendering  which  they  have  giren  of  tlie  word,  by  Mr,  B. 
himself,  who  translates  the  very  same  expression,  ch.  ili.  17, 
*  thy  desire  I' 

*  iv.  23.  Moreover  Lomech  said  to  hia  wives.  Adah  sod  ZUlah 
hear  my  voice  ;  wives  of  Lamech,  regard  my  declaration  i  if  I  had 
■lain  a  man  for  injuring  me;  even  a  child  of  my  progenitor. 

24.  If  Cain  (halt  be  punished  seven  fold :  truly  Lamcch  s«v«ity 
and  seven  fold/ 

Assuredly,  'manV  does  not  mean  of  tny  progemior :  -an 
oever  signifies  progenitor.  To  translate  in  this  manner,  is  to 
indulge  the  fancy  at  the  expense  of  all  pitiiological  propriety. 

*  Ch.  iv.  25.  Now  Adam  henceforth  had  respect  to  Eve  his  wife, 
who  bare  a  son ;  and  she  called  his  name  Seth  :  sayiag.  For  God  hath 
appointed  to  me  another  successor,  instead  of  Abel;  because  Cwn 
sleiT  him-' 

'  25.  And  Adam  hteai  Eve  his  wfe  again.  The  word  jfT  yaadang,  ren- 

Idered  knem,  requires  to  be  translated  as  the  same  word  is  Exod.  ii.  25, 
Itad  respect.  Nnpn>  Vathikra,  is  rendered,  and  she  called;  but  by 
thus  rendering  the  word,  the  translators  were  under  the  necessity  of 
pitting  in  the  words,  xaidihe,  for  wliich  there  is  nut  any  author!^  in 
the  origioal.  According  to  the  idiom  of  the  verb,  it  means  to  dc 
ctare,  to  sheui,  to  matti/eft,  to  make  kfiovin ;  and  will  be  truly  rei^ 
dered  as  the  verb  is  in  Job  xvu.  14,  and  she  said.  :ni  Zerang,  is 
rendered,  seed,  but  improperly  )  for  SeLh  was  at  this  time  born ;  I 
fcave  therefore  translated  the  word,  according  to  its  obvious  sense  by 

ccessoT.' 
V  .  Why  does  the  vord  Sf  require  to  be  transited  had  respect  ? 
Mr.  Bellamy  iiaa  Miideredit  by— 'aefcHowled^V  ch.  iv.  1.  Tbe 
very  expresiioa,  "sukI  slie  called,"  for  which  he  bUmes  the  Traas- 
lators,  he  has  himself  adopted.  There  is  no  more  authority  iu  the 
original  for  his  *  saying,^  than  for  tltesr  '  titid  eke.*  The 
word  jni  does  nut  mean  <  successor  ;'  Mr.  B.  has  rendered  it 
posterity  in  other  passages,  which  is  certainly  a  proper  mean- 
Wff,  and  shouhl  have  been  used  in  this  place. 

*  Ch.  iv.  26.     Moreover  to  Seth  also  teas  bom  a  son,  and  he  called 
ku  name  Enos  ;  iv/iu  began  to  profane,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.' 
—^     The  origiDB)  words  of  the  last  danse,  are  ttcv  o»a  nipi  ^mn  m. 
''By    what    process   they    can    be   made    to    express,    *  mho 

*  began  to  profane  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,'  it  is  Impossible 
■^  Mirmise.     Mr.  Bellamy,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  word  ^mn 

neana  to  profane,  and  that  tr.p')  signiHes  to  preach.  But  if 
WUCh  be  Ibe  meaning  of  the  wordij,  flow  is  it  possible  I'or  them 
ito  expreaa  iu  tlieir  present  connexiou  the  sense  which  Mr.  Bel- 
•Iwny  has  pot  upon  them?   Where  does  he  find  a  word  in  th« 

*  **    w  tnt  cormpondiog  to  '  wAo  y*    Wby  ttow  be  omit  tm 
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then,  ill  his  version  ?  Whence  does  he  ohtaiu  the  word  '  Ae 
*  gan  ^  Does  Kipb  mean  to  begin  ?  No :  Mr.  &•  mji»  a 
means  *  to  preachJ*  Does  bmn  signify  *  to  begin,  Y*  N«r 
Mr.  B.  tells  us,  its  signification  is  ^  to  profane.*  But  then 
is  no  end  to  this  nonsense.  Any  page,  indeed,  of  his  mfc 
may  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  this  gentlemau'a  pretcniiato 
to  critical  learning.  We  transcribe  the  very  oext  venei 
witli  its  accompanying  note,  as  evidence  of  its  author^*  qidt 
fioations  for  taking  his  place  vrith  any  of  the  Cabbftlista.  Hai 
he  lived  in  other  and  hetter  days,  he  might  have  aided  the  Til- 
mudists  in  stringing  together  their  dark  enigmatical  commeflli 

*  Ch.  V.  1.  This  is  the  book,  of  the  generation  of  Adam :  In  fk 
day  God  created  Adam ;  in  the  likeness  of  God  he  made  him.* 

A  plain  passage,  and,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  unlmemk 
reader,  easily  to  be  understood.  But  let  Mr.  Belkmj  try  hii 
hand  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  made  to  disclose  a  meaning  Car  Im 
recondite  to  be  ascertained  by  persons  who  cannot  dive  like  "^^ 
beneath  the  surface. 


*  Notes  on  Ch.  v.  1.  This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
cendants  of  Adam  to  the  time  of  Noah.  It  is  said  in  the  dbjr»  bntk 
could  not  be  a  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  in  the  day  htlll 
created  ;  it  must  have  reference  to  time,  and  not  simply  day.  8a' ii 
find  the  cv  yorm,  which  is  rendered  day^  signifies  timef  and  wtiA 
here  is  applied  to  the  dispensation  given  to  Adam,  which  ended  ii 
the  time  or  Noah.  And  as  this  dispensation  was  the  most  peiftct  mi 
sacred  of  all  the  dispensations,  it  is  said :  In  the  daj^  that  God  creaiti 
man  :  in  the  Ukeneis  of  God  he  made  him.  That  is,  bv  this  mercHal 
dispensation,  God  provided  the  means,  whereby  man  should  again  be 
restored,  that  he  should  regain  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  ^ 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  which  be  had  lost  by  disobedience  to  the  difha 
command  in  Paradise.  So  that  the  true  meaning  appears  to  he 
this: 

<  This  is  the  genealogy  of  Adum,  in  tlie  day^  time  or  period,  of  the 
first  dispensation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  m  Paradise,  in  the  lil» 
ness  of  God,  in  which  he  was  created.' 

The  smallest  words  are  sure  to  be  found  the  most  impurlaat 
when  a  man  of  (lenetration  and  learning  makes  them  apeak 
out! 

*  Ch.  v.  29.  And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying:  Now  hewiD 
comfort  us,  concerning  the  sorrow  of  our  ministry ;  for  the  gioanl 
which  Jehovah  cursed.' 

Blr.  Bellamy  informs  us  that  the  primary  meaning  of  an  is 
sorrow.  '  The  word  in  this  verse  pnvroi,  1  therefore  tnuM- 
'  late  agreeably  to  its  primary  ateantni^,  thus^eaeft&ecowa^ 
>  the  eorrow,^  But  this  he  positively  contradicts,  at  p.  40, 
eonfidently  assuring  us,  ^  Uiat  the  primary  meaning  of  ivy  ia  Mt 
<  9orrom\  but  to  foonhip  idols.    *  This  word  is  a|iplied  tOfsUiv 
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'  and  to  idolatrous  worship  in  a  primary  aenne ."  and  this  too 
after  mBiiitaining,  at  p.  ii5,  tbat  '  this  word  is  not  usedsimpiv 
*  to  signify  idulatruuH  worship  !' 

*  Ch.  VI.  1,  Now  it  wasi  when  man  begun  to  multiply  on  the  face 
of  the  ground  :  and  daughters  were  born  to  them. 

'if.  When  the  children  of  the  god,  admired  the  daughters  of  men, 
because  fair :  then  ihey  took  tor  them  women,  from  all  which  ihey 
chose. 

'  3.  So  Jehovah  aaid.  My  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  for 
ever;  because  that  be  moreover  is  flesh:  for  his  time  shall  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

'  *,  The  Apostates  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and  also  after 
titat  time,  when  the  sons  of  GOD  came  to  the  daughters  of  Adam  ; 
who  bare  to  them  :  these  were  the  mighty,  yea  of  old,  men  of 
name, 

'  5-  V  Now  Jgrovah  beheld  the  great  wickcdoess  of  man  on 
earth  :  for  he  had  formed  every  imagination  of  his  heart,  only  of  evil, 
all  the  day. 

*  6.  Yet  JeoovAU  was  satisfied  tlmt  he  had  made  the  man  on 

>the  earth  :  notwithstanding  he  idolized  himself  at  his  heart.' 
We  must  commence  our  remarks  on  these  verses,  by  again 
Referring  (o  Mr.  B.'s  specimens  of  contrasted  passages,  which 
■hew  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  words  and  Ilebrew 
construction,  h  neither  so  intimate  nor  so  accurote  as  to  pre- 
aerve  Itim  from  translatiDg  the  very  same  passages  in  a  manner 
otally  diflereiit. 


Common  Version. 
Gen.vi.  3.  And  the  Lord  said, 

tmy  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
fiesh. 

4.     When  the    sons    of  God 
carae  in  unto  the  daughters  of 


Mr.  B.'s  Specimen. 

Then  Jehovah  said,  my  spirit 

shall  not  always  strive  with  man, 

bKfiase  of  the  tranigreasiom  of  his 

Jk>h. 

When  the  sons  of  the  great  came 
unto  the  daughters  of  men. 


In  the  first  of  these  examples,  Mr.  Bellamy  essentially  varies 
from  the  reading  of  the  Common  Version  :  "  Because  of  the 
"  lraniigre»»ion»  of  his  fiesk"  is  ft  very  different  expression 
from,  "  For  that  he  uh<j  it  jlenh."  The  text  in  Mr.  B's  pre- 
sent publication,  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  Common  Verdon  : 
*'  Becauae  that  he  moreover  is  Jteah."  After  asserting  with 
the  utmost  boldness  the  perfection  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the 
impDs^biUty  of  mistaking  the  im|>ort  of  its  words,  he  neverthe- 
less con,  at  one  dnie,  tell  us  that  a  Hebrew  word  means  '  trans- 
'  ffretsion*,^  and,  at  another,  that  the  very  same  word,  in  the 
"Very  same  ptwiiage,  means  '  moreover.''  He  has  positively  de- 
clared that  '\W:i  M^n  0i\v2  neitlier  has,  nor  can  have,  any  other 
jDcaning  than  "  becaate  of  the  tranBgreaiiont  of  tiis  flesb ;" 
"^  Vol.  X.  N.S.  N 
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and  now  he  gi'es  the  words — "  because  that  he  moivovtrii 
L  **Jle»h,'*  as  the  only  proper  translation  of  the  phrase.  la  *  Sont 
f-  "  of  the  Great,'  the  same  as  "  Sana  of  God  *"  Both  these 
T  modes  of  expreattafi  are  pinployed  by  Mr.  Belltuny  id  his  Spe- 
f  ciiiiciis  and  in  his  Bible,  in  translating  tlte  very  same  Hebrew 
r  wonls.  SliU  more  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which  be  has 
I  translated  the  very  same  expressions  in  the  first  verse  :  "  The 
F  "  vkildren  of  the  God  .'"  Not  one  of  the  numerous  author! 
L,  igaiDst  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  so  violently  hurls  his  reproachful 
W-  declamation,  would  ever  have  committed  himself  so  egregiotislj 
V  ^  to  translate  the  words  CTt:«  'Ja  by  the  several  phrases, 
I  *  Sous  of  the  Great,'  '  Sons  of  God,'  '  Children  of  the  God.' 
1  ^  ia  the  5tb  verse,  is  translated  as  if  it  were  a  verb,  f*  Afl  ktld 
W  formed")  although  the  same  word  occurs  iu  the  21st  of  the  viiilh  ' 
K  «faap.  wliere  Mr.  B.  translates  it  '  the  imagination  f  Agnu 
r  m  must  remind  him  of  thecanoa  of  criticism  vrluch  he  bu 
I  prescribed  for  himself  and  for  all  translators,  a  cauoQ  which  ha 
I  CBnnot  be  pepmilted  to  alter  at  his  pleasure,  after  the  severe  fn* 
I  vectives  which  he  has  directed  against  his  predecessors ;  fbat 
I  the  self-Eame  word  must  invariably  present  the  very  same  racaa- 
I  mg.  Vera.  6.  7.  '  2**6  man,'  we  wonder  Mr.  Bellamy  M\ 
I  not  render,  the  »ub»tance  of  the  ma»t  since  this  is  a  pa^ 
[  H^  to  which  hisorilical  canon  at  Ch.i.  1.  is  strictly  applieiibla. 
I  Vers.  4.  '  The  Apostate*:  The  word  o'^tsn,  says  Mr.  fict 
K  lamy  in  his  note,  'has  been  understood  by  the  tranelRton  M 
W  *  mean  magnitude  of  stature ;  but  it  signifies  io  full,  to  apoHa- 
F  *  tize:  In  answer  to  this  assertion,  we  afHrni  that  the  root  of 
Ff  the  above  noun  hti  signifies  simply,  to  fall ;  never  to  apoetaliM 
I  bom  the  true  religion.  That  the  word  used  iu  this  text  iacludflt 
r  magnitude  of  stature,  is  quite  certain  from  Num.  xiit.  33,  "  And 
L  *'  there  we  saw  Q<^in — und  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  graiS' 
r  *•  hoppers,  and  bo  we  were  in  their  sight."  '  I  once  tboi^t,'  tajl' 
E  Parkhurst,  '  this  word  might  signify  Apostates,  persons  ralleuoff 
K  *  from  the  true  worship,  faith,  and  fear  of  God,— hut  no  doubt, 
■  *  ttiere  were  spiritual  Apostates  before  ihe  time  mentioued,  Qeo. 
I  *  Vi.  4.  And  Num.  xiii.  33,  seems  to  deterinine  the  meaoing  of 
I  'the  word  to  be,  such  as  fall  upon  otliers,  assaulters,  vit^nt.' 
I  v.  fl.  Jehovah  teas  gatisjied.  The  original  word  is  ori?', 
I  ^idi  does  not  mean  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  applied  ai9puva«a&»; 
Cto  God,  whose  proceedings  ks  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
L world  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  it  is  impassible  to  describe 
I  ofhei^ise  than  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  apprehensioD, 
and  borrowed  from  their  own  usage.  Nor,  strongly  as  Mr- 
Bellamy  may  declaim  against  translators  and  commentators  tot 
adopting  language  of  thi^  kind  in  reCerencc  to  the  Deity,  has  he 
found  it  possible  himself  to  avoid  the  same  practice  -.  he  repre- 
sents God  as  building,  clothing,   reiiiJttlbenns,   sftyinj  ia  U». 
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heart,  (leeceHdin^,  (le[iarUnfr>  &c.  &c.  terioB  nliicfa  Qitn  Ije  tip- 
plieil  to  the  D«ity  ooJy  as  repeolance,  auger,  ^y,  &,c.  are  aUri- 
buted  to  Iiim.  The  question  ni(h  a  pliilolugical  translator  of  the 
Bible,  is.  What  is  ihe  literal  import  of  ita  words,  and  the  gram- 
matical couatructioD  of  its  senteucee  i  With  their  fi^uraliTe 
fficMiiog  he  ought  uot  to  perplex  himself,  oa  it  is  no  part  ^  hU 
})U5inei>!>  to  explain  it.  With  reepcct  to  Qn»>,  tJic  oaly  proper 
consideration  is,  the  BigniiiciatloD  of  the  word;  which  .i$  not 
satisfaction,  but  change  of  nund  and  feeling,— -<o  repent,  to 
cOTtt/oW.'^aud  here,  '  he  repented.^  Does  Mr,  Bellamy  ijoa- 
^oe  that  his  vt^rsion,  whiuli  represents  God  as  satigfied  io  haying 
made  (nan  on  the  earth,  at  tlte  very  time  He  was  about  to  destnoy 
iiito,  relieves  Ihe  pressure  of  any  ol^ection  hearuQg  on  the  cxhu- 
inoQ  translation,  which  describes  God  as  repenting  that  he  bad 
created  nwn  ?  J[f  so,  he  must  be  as  shallow  in  tlieulogy  ^  he  is 
JQ  philology.  XIi^  W>l,v  BCfise  which  oan  be  given  to  t|)e  W)cd 
cm',  is  either  he  repeated,  or,  he  was  cwnforted.  Coiufurt,  |t 
is  easy  to  perceive,  may  iip  iududed  in  the  radical  toeaaiog  pf  a 
word  which  correctly  designates  a  repentant  state  of  mind ;  .))iit 
satisfaction,  as  a  loental  quality,  never  ea.n  be  eombiued  with 
f  repentance.  We  must  again  express  our  entire  concurrence 
"With  the  translators  of  the  Common  Version  in  their  renderitjgqf 
the  sixth  verso.  Nor,  so  long  as  human  language  shall  be  the 
nehJole  of  iuslructing  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  can  any 
danger  result  from  llie  practice  of  describing  the  Divine  luind 
•ad  oonducl  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  experience  of 
I  rnankiod.  That  God  is  a  niaterial  bang,  woald  be  as  just  an 
L  iiifereuoc  from  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Bible,  as  the 
conclusion  ^lat  the  Infinite  Intelligence  is  subject  to  human  pas- 
sions is  deducible  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Common  Version; 
the  moral  analogies  arc  as  proper  as  the  natural  ones. 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  which  Mr.  B.  has  adopted  in  the 
preceding  example,  be  applies  to  tJie  word  sir^'n',  wluch  be 
renders — '  ha  iduUzed  hiiM»eif&t  his  heart,'  understanding  man 
pa  the  subject,  instead  of  God,  to  whom  the  expression — "  he  mat 
"  grieved  aA  bis  heart,"  is  correctly  attributed  in  the  Commou 
Versioo.  The  verb  oever  means  "  to  idoUxe."  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders  it,  '  *!ie  meh  grieved  themselves,'  cb.  xxxiv,  7.  "  To 
"  grieve,"  is  the  proper  meaning  of  tike  word,  and  it  is  used  in 
•pplicatioD  to  God  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10, 
"  Hut  they  rebelled  and  yriencd  (iivn)  his  Holy  Spirit." 
Would  Mr.  Bellamy  render  this — "  they  idolized  bis  Holy  Spirits* 
The  Apostle  uses  precisely  the  same  language,  as  applied  4o 
God,  "  And  grieve  not   (f«"  \utn.ii)  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod.." 

'  Ch.vi.9.    Noah  bimself  walked  with  God. 

'  9.  Noah  walked  viith  God.  The  verb -|^nnn  hilhhaleke.  is  in 
the  Hitt^ocl  Gwjugawn,  md  abould  iu  tranthted  accordingl/,  vie. 
►-_..  N  9 
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fioahUmel/Kelked  with  God.     This  then  is  in  conformity  with  th«  ^ 
whole  aairative,  for  all  the  world  had  tallen  into  the  worship  ot'idoli 
there  only  remained  Noah  hinuelf,  with  his  family,  as  the  visible  hea 
of  the  true  church  of  God.' 

'Preceding  grammarians  have  supposed  that  they  possessed  a 
Accurate  acquaintance  with  tlie  use  of  the  verb  in  the  Hithpu 
conjugation,  nhen  they  defined  it  as  including  reflected  actioaa 
but  Mr.  Bellamy  has  discovered  that  it  denotes  exclusive  qualif^ 
or  action  in  the  subject  -.  '  Noah  hitruelf  (only  Noah)  na)k< 

*  with   God !"      Does    'nslinnn  in    the    Hiihpael  conjugatio 
2  Kings  XX.  3,  denote  that  llezekiah  was  the  ouly  person  v  ' 
in  his  time  walked  before  the  Lord  ?     Mr.  Bellamy  should  i 
least  have  studied  his  Grammar  before  he  undertook  to  translats 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

*  Ch.  vi.  14,     Make  for  thee,  an  ark  of  the  wood  of  Gopher  t 
rooms  thou  shall  make  in  the  ark  :  for  thou  shall  expiate  in  it,  even  tM 
house,  also  witli  an  outer  rown  for  atonement.' 

We  must  place  by  the  side  of  this,  the  translation  of  the  sam 
passage  as  given  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  Prospectus. 

*  Make  for  thee  an  ark  of  the  wood  of  Gopher  j  apartments  ll 
ehalt  make  in  the  ark  ;  there  tliou  ahalt  expiate,  within  and  withou 
by  atonement.' 

Id  bis  note,  Mr.  Bellamy  complains  that  n'3D  mibayUk,  k 
not  noticed  in  the  Common  Version,  and  he  peremptorily  in: ' 
that  it  is  absolutely  neoessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
sacred  writer.  '  Indeed  it  cannot  he  known  (he  says)  witboot 
'  it ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  Translators  have  dared  to  reject 
'  it.'  This  kind  of  writing  is  quite  usual  with  Mr.  Bellamy. 
As  for  the  Translators,  it  may  sufhce  to  remark,  that  tbey  ban 
not  neglected  or  '  dared  to  reject'  this  word.  But  if  it  would  have 
discovered  in  them  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance^ 
according  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  account,  to  have  omitted  the  word, 
(which  they  have  not  omitted,)  what  can  be  said  tor  him,  '~ 
'  daring'  conform  his  translation,  as  given  in  his  specitat 
to  the  Common  Version  ? — the  very  word,  for  the  suppo! 
omit^sioD  of  which  he  so  severely  reprehends  the  Translators, 
has  rendered  precisely  as  they  have  done: '  leithin  and  without!'.* 
What  reliance  can  l>e  pltoed  on  a  translator  who  to  day  can  pro> 
Bounce  a  reading  iuedmissible  as  founded  in  ignorance,  wiitch 
hehimBclfbut  yesterday  most  obstinately  maintained,  (Mt.  Bel- 
lamy is  obstinate  at  all  times  in  his  errors,)  to  be  the  only  eedse 
which  the  words  convey, — the  only  sense  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer  ?     We  proceed  to  inform  him,  that   m^  never  n^eani 

*  a  hou^e ,-'  he  is  in  this  place  guilty  of  the  fault,  which  he  so 
roughly  censures  in  others,  of  interpolating  tlie  sacred  text, 
there  Miup  no  word  in  the  original  answering  to  * 
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translation.  The  entire  phrase  pnoi  n'ZD  has  no  other  meaning 
than  "  Ktithih  and  withuut."  So :  "  overlay  it  (i.  e.  the  ark) 
*'  with  pure  gold  within  andmitkaut;"  Esod.  xxv,  II,  "  He 
*'  oTerlaift  it  (t,  e.  Ilie  ark)  with  pure  gold  within  and  loithout;^^ 
xxKvii.  2.  In  both  these  (lassngcs,  the  expression  is  identical 
with  Gen.  vi.  14,  )>inD)  n^za,  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  the  para- 
))hrftst,  those  '  un quest! on uble  authorities,'  IhuHc  '  masters  of  the 
'  language,'  both  read, "  Thou  shalt  cover  it  within  and  with- 
out :"  they  assuredly  knew  the  language  better  than  to  commit 
tliemselvcs  as  grossly  as  Mr.  Bellamy  has  done  j  they  could  see 
nothing  about  atonement  in  the  direction  given  to  Noah  for  the 
construction  and  security  of  the  ark. 

To  shew  the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  investigated  the  language  of  the  original  Scriptures,  it  might 
be  suflicient  to  adduce  his  remark, '  thai  the  word  n'3Q  tnibayith, 

*  Numb,  xvili.  7,  should  be  translated,  toithin  (he  houge  in  the 

*  vail.'  The  vail  was  a  hanging  which  divided  the  holy  from 
the  most  holy  place,  each  of  which  had  its  appropriate  services ; 
those  belonging  to  tlie  latter,  are  mentioned  as  being  done 
teithin  the  oatl,  while  such  as  pertained  to  the  former  are  repre- 
sented as  being  done  without  the  vail.  The  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony was  placed,  nslBV  n^no,  mithin  the  vail.  (Exod.  xxvi. 
33.)  The  blood  of  the  sin~oSering  was  to  be  brought  by  the 
high  priest  teithtn  the  vail,  roiBi"  n'3a  (Lev.  xvi,  15.)  Thft 
lamps  were  to  burn  without  the  vail,  n^ioS  t*ino  (Lev,  xxiv.  3.) 
The  table  of  shew-bread  was  placed  without  the  vatl,  pno 
n=iaV  (Exod.  xl.  22.)  n-.^o  n'aDi>  (Nmnb.  xviii.  7)  ia, /or 
mithin  the  vail.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  render,  '  within  the 
'  house  in  the  vail :'  Such  a  translation  could  have  been  given, 
only  by  a.  person  uuacquainted  with  the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew 
text. 

*  Ch.  vi.  16.— Thu*  Jehovah  delivered  him.' 

Such  is  the  translation  substituted  by  Mr.  Bellamy  fur  the 
rendering  in  the  Common  Version,  "  And  the  Lord  shut  him  in  :'* 
he  attempts  to  justify  it  in  the  following  manner. 

'  I.  The  word  i;o"l  ™  })isgoT,  rendered,  he  ihul,  means  in  ite  root, 
to  deliver  ;  thus  a  person  is  said  to  be  delivered  from  an  enemy  by 
being  shut  up  in  a  house,  or  a  city,  where  the  enemy  cannot  pursue 
him.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  throughout  the  Scripture ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  15,  thou  shalt  deliver;  Josh.  xx.S,  they  will  deliver;  1  Sara, 
xvii.*; — xxiv.  18; — XKvi.  8;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Job  xvi.  11 ;  .Amos  i. 
9,  &c  And  accordingly,  a  word  should  have  been  chosen  in  other 
languages,  conBistent  with  its  meaning  and  application,  and  with  the 
idiom  of  the  verb.     The  clause  reads,  Thin  It/tiroah  delivered  him,' 
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TH##dffl  iJ»i  m  its  roof,  neter  means  to  defiTcr,  nor  rt  H 
poBSibl*  tl)4i  It  shonU.  To  deliver  is,  (o  free  from,  to  Kbefate, 
to  ^escut',  ki)t  ftftvef  is  llie  Hebrew  vcvh  "ijd  iistd  in  ihis  initnilcr. 
jlr.  Bellanty's  i^ftoraiice  or  wilful  perversion  of  tbe  word,  will 
njipcftf  on  ail  ^XuiuinatioD  of  Ihe  passages  nliich  he  lias  cried  i* 
his  fittte.  Dent,  xxiii.  15,  "  Thon  slialt  rmi  deiiver  an  (rjon  WfJ 
"(oliis  fnasler  the  servant  wlio  hag  escapetl  from  hirti"  Hct« 
the  Vtrb  13D  is  related,  riot  to  the  llherty,bat  to  the  boAdage 
of  the  servant,  since  a  deprivation  of  freedom  wouW  be  the  coo- 
seffu^nce  of  his  bctit^  cIpHrcreA  Hp  to  his  foi'iner  master,  ffbidr 
'A  tuerftfwe  Expressly  forbiddeA.  Josh.  xx.  5,  "  Tbff  shall  traf 
"  deliver  up  I^jD'  Wj)  the  mao-slayer  into  the  haild  of  ibi* 
"  b!oO((  av'eitgSi',"  Th?  safety  of  Ihe  homicide  tlependtfd  not  on 
Iris  btUng  delh^&fefl  up  to  the  blood -avenger,  but  on  hh  being 
pteie^Tcd  ffom  his  hatltls.  I  tsam.  xxtv.  19,  "  When  the  LoM 
"  had  delivered  me  >njD  into  thiftc  hand,  thoo  didst  not  kiti 
"  ttJft,"  Here  Saul  acknowledges  that  his  life  was  in  peril  in 
the  it^'e  Mhich  David  had  surro untied,  which  is  assuredly  M  YeTV 
dUfereiit  ^tise  from  that  which  Mr.  Bellamy  puts  upon  the  Vota 
niD  :  it  can  only  mean  in  Ihis  passage  that  an  opportunity  waS 
ptHCed  in  the  hinds  of  DaTtd  of  putting  Saul  tu  death,  xxvi.  9,  « 
*'  Then  said  Abisbai  to  Datid,  God  hath  dehvered  (ijfl)  thii* 
"  (tneftiy  into  thy  hand  this  day:  now  therefore  let  tne  smite 
"  biui."  Did  Abisbai  mean  to  represent  Saul  as  not  in  datl- 
get}  9  Sam.  xtiii.  20,  "  God  hath  dcHi-ered  up  {^Jo)  the 
"  men  thit  lift  lip  their  hand  against  my  lord  the  kmg;" — i.  e. 
hM  pot  them  a<i  euemics  in  thy  power.  Job  xvi.  II,  "  God  has 
"  delivered  me  up  (>nt;D')  to  thenngodiy."  Amos  i.  9,  "  They 
"  delivLTcd  np  (a-fjen)  the  whole  cjpiivity  to  Edom  ;"'  i.  e.  put 
tfifta  iitto  tht  powef  of  their  most  hitter  ani!  cruel  enemies ;  vefy 
different  from  conferring  freedom  upon  them  '.  These  passages 
(there  ia  an  error  in  the  rei'erence  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  4)  are  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  proofs  that  -\:o  means — to  deliver;  it 
nmst  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  iii-jpeels  tlicm,  that  they  tn 
directly  opposint  to  his  asisertion,— that  ihey  are  nothingelaetbtH 
witnesses  against  him.  The  verb  i^d  means  to  enclo«e,  to  ahmt 
in  ,  it  is  therefore  eorreclly  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  ;  it 
oAnnot  be  translated  '  he  delivered,'  although  there  sre  passages 
in  which  itH  meaning  may  be  properly  expressed  bt  '  hfc  del(* 
•  ftsinA  tl^.' 

^r   •  -t*"  ^  conduJrdin  iht  next  J^'umber.) 
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Art.  IV.     Leetitrei    on    Scripture    Doctrinei.     By    William    Benzo 

Collyer,  D.D.  F.A.S.  &c.    8vo.   pp.  731.    Price  14s.   London, 

1818. 
^OMMON  jtialice  demands  lliatin  estitnatiDg  the  merils  of 
'-^  a  work,  the  pieiensioiis  of  the  Author,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular ciruuiDstunces  under  the  influence  of  which  it  has  been 
proiluced,  should  be  taken  into  impartial  consideration.  If 
till-  critic,  refusing  or  neelecting  lo  make  such  a  reference, 
irill  in.xiitute  all  those  trying  comparisons  which  ilie  naked 
wordinif  of  a  title-paije  may  suggest,  useful  and  respectable 
ivriteri)  will  be  exposed  to  suflTer  the  most  fta^rant  injustice. 
Nor  is  this  the  wliole  of  ihe  eyil.  The  tendency  of  such  an 
undistinguisbmg  severity,  if  it  become  prevalent,  is,  lo  make 
the  public  e&clusirely  and  very  disadvuntageousty  dependent, 
for  iis  supply  ot  reading,  eilher  upon  shallow,  self-sufKcient  pre- 
tenders, or  upon  that  which  is  much  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  allowed 
a  place  in  a  calculation  of  probabililics, — we  mean,  couraeeoua 
merit  of  the  highest  order.  If  nolhinj^  niay  be  tolerated  but 
works  of  original  and  endiinng  excellence,  none  will  write,  but 
(he  few  who  know  that  they  can  sustain  a  merciless  ordeal,  and 
f  those  whom  the  infatuHtiou  of  vanity  has  rendered  insensible 
to  danger.  An  enlightened  criiicisin  will  ever  be  anxious  to 
afTord  the  amplest  shadow  of  protection  to  that  numerous  and 
Indispensable  class  of  writers,  who  may  b«  designated  as  tlie 
day'dabourem  on  the  field  of  lileralure.  Let  them  be  ad- 
monished and  excited,  but  never  frighted  from  their  occupation 
by  the  lofty  tones  of  an  unbending  exaction. 

If,  by  any  means,  (he  sum  of  that  good  which  is  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  books,  could  be  ascertained,  and 
its  parliculars  investigated,  the  result  of  the  process  would, 
▼ery  probably,  he  of  a  nature  to  furnish  at  once  a  flaUeriap 
BtimuluG  to  the  si  toax^.  of  the  writing  world,  and  a  whot«- 
some  check  to  Ihe  fond  admiration  ot  superior  talent.  Men 
are  ever  beet  taught  by  their  peers.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  elB- 
ciently  endowed  for  the  business  of  instruction,  who,  widle 
iodebted  for  his  distinctiou  chiefly  to  the  posseiislan  of  those 
extrinsic,  and,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  call  them,  insignilicant 
qualificalioas,  which  are  found  to  open  a  way  of  happy  access 
to  the  minds  of  mankind,  ia,  in  iotellectual  respects,  most  nearly 
on  a  level  v.ith  those  whom  he  addressess. 

The  present  are,  in  fact,  reading  times  :  book^,  and  new 
books  too,  must  be  had.  I^e  writer,  therefore,  who  furntebes 
the  public  with  an  honest  seven,  or  ten,  at  fourteen  shillings- 
■worlli  of  harmless  and  well-iutentioned  Iclter-press,  has  done 
a  good  work,  and  is  entitled  to  its  thanks ;  the  least  which  can 
be  conceded  to  htm.  is — impunity.  Tlie  protection  nbicb  we 
would  eitend  to  sucb  a  writer,  is  grounded'upon  an  obvious  and 
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importnnt  distinction,  an  attentioa  to  nliich  set 
the  one  aide,  to  the  permaneni  inlerests  of  literalare,  sod  so 
the  other,  to  the  present  advantage  and  accommodation  at  Ibc 
reading  public.    ThiH  (Ustincliou  regards  writers  as  divided  iMo 
two  clashes:  first,  those  who  must  be  considered  a^  giving  tbeoi* 
■elves  to  the  toil  of  saying  again  what  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  before,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  would  not  bear  it  if 
all,  unless  presented  to  them  under  the  feint  of  novelty  ;  and 
■econdty,  those  who  would  choose  to  be  treated  as  professing  to 
isive  the  world  souiething  which   it  shall  esteem  worth  the 
"double  of  preserving.     With  the  former  class  of  writers,  ns-  I 
I  sative  excellencies,  and  an  aim  at  usefiilness,  should  be  allowed  I 
I  ^  purchase  much  of  indulgence.     In  dealini;  with  the  latter,   | 
T  tnercy  has  no  place.     Whenever,  in  the  expression  of  opinioo 
birilh  respect  to  those  who  pretend  to  occupy  the  rauk  of  ori- 
1  .pnal  writers,  a  drowsy  good-natured  indulgence  shall  prevail 
r  over  a  rigid  and  well-informed  criticism,  not  only  will  works 
I  .vorthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  cease  to  he  produced,  but 
J  those  who  write  will  quickly  become  too  indolent  even  to  set  off 
their  inanity  with  the  cheap  graces  of  expression.    When  the 
'   urimnry  causes  under  the  influence  of  which  the  first  great  works  ^ 
/[d   a  language  are  produced,  have  long  ceased  to  operate,  it 
any  tiling  can  preserve  the  spirit  of  high-aimed  and  laborii 
riK)rl,  it  must  he  the  rigid  administration  of  literary  yi&XM 
,  Very  many  books  however  are  published,  of  which  it  would 
I  Ra  unjust  to  speak  in  terms  of  contempt,  as  it  wnuld  be  absN 
fvt  treat  them  with  the  air  of  a  grave,  analysing  examinalia 
1  or  to  bring  them  for  a  moment  into  comparison  with  works  tH* 
I  'nnk  among  our  permanent  literature.     A  writer's  reasonii] 
1  nay  he  flimsy,  his  research  superficial,  and  his  learning  Ih 
Ibore  than  is  sufficient  to  secure  him  against  the  hazard  of 
L  Uunder,  in  footing  his  pages  wilh  scraps  of  Latin,  Greek,  a 
L  "Hebrew  ;  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  profound  thinkii 
f  Wd  exquisite  sentiment,  and  solid   reasoning,   and   Uhorh 
[  reseaTch,  and  real  learning,  are  not  essential  requisites  to 
I  "ordinary  instruction  of  mankind,  any  more  than  they  are  to 
I  attainment  of  a  wide  and  continued  popularity.    Possessing  " 

■  very  moderate  share  of  any  of  these  endowments,  a  man 
I  do  well  to  write,  and  to  print ;  and  if  he  does  well  to  write 

to  print,  it  follows,  that  critics  are  to  be  blamed,  who  will  e\ 
I  be  taunting  and  teazing  him  with  the  reproach  of  his  roedio- 
I  IWity  ;  while,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  this  very  mediocrity, 
I  'perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  coii- 
*   Rtitutes  bis  most  efficient  and  essential  qualification  for  genei 
pKefulness. 

It  is,  however,  evident,  that  a  writer  may  forfeit  bis  oU'ii_ 
■F-,tbeIeenity  uid  protection  which  we  would  recommend,  by 
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absurd  pretensions.    The  case  may  also  occur,  in  which  the 
livanta^e  may  be  torn  from  him,  although  it  has  by  no  means 
5<cn  justly  forfeited.     Let  it^  for  example,  be  supposed,  that,  in 
m  age  remarkable  for  its  gaping  and  prurient  levity,  an  ex- 
tvisiTe  popularity  shall  be  acquired,  which  does  not  seem  to 
nve  for  its  foundation  materials  of  the  most  solid  description, 
■et  it  be   supposed,  tliat  the  concurrence  of   heterogeneous 
nuses,  derived  from  accident,  and  fashion,  and  attractions  of  a 
Bther  trivial  order,  operates  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  cast  a 
•hade  of  difficulty  upon  that  standing  prediction  delivered  by 
iur  Lord  to  his  servants,  ^'  If  ye  were  of  the  World,  the 
^  World   would  love  his  own ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
•  W^orld,  there/ore  the  World  hateih  you.^^     Let  it  be  fur- 
ther supposed,  that  this  popularity,  by  alluring,  (like  the  lyre 
df  Orpheus,)  the  beasts  ot  the  forest,  and  the  wild  boar  out  of 
the  wood,  and  the  herd  of  swine  from  the  mountain,  around  the 
Beat  of  Christian  instruction,  is  trampling  down  on  all  sides  tho 
fence  that  divides  the  Church  of  Christ  from  an  ungodly  world, 
and  is  facilitating  the  attempt  to  unite  a  dissipated  life  with  au 
attendance  upon  what  is  called  an  evangelical  ministry.    Let, 
we  say,  such  a  case  be  imagined,  implying,  on  thepart  of  the  in- 
dividual, neither  evil  design,  nor  positive  ground  of  reprehen- 
sion ;  it  is  evident  that  it  presents  a  rather  trying  exercise  of 
self-denial  and  forbearing  silence,  to  those  individuals   whose 
discernment  and  whose  impressions  of  serious  realities,  oblige 
theiu  to   estimate  things  according  to  their  true  nature  and 
intrinsic  value.     Such  persons  are  subjected  to  a  strong  temp- 
tation hastily  to  remove  what  they  believe  to  be  but  an  attenua- 
ted glitter.     In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  let  a 
charitable  reserve  prevail  over  the  gratification  of  a  perbajM 
malignant  discrimination.    There  is   an  especial  call  for  thia 
wise  concealment  of  private  opinion,  where  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  a  tolerable  moderation,  and  an  aim  at  usefulness, 
and  a  readiness  to  profit  by  admonition,  have  all  survived  the 
cperation  of  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances, 

A  comparison  of  the  present  volume  with  the  eariier  of  Dr. 
CoUyer's  publications,  will  evince  that  the  ioterveniDg  years 
have  not  passed  over  him  in  vain.  His  good  sense  and  matured 
judgement  have  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  retrench- 
ing the  exuberances  of  his  style.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
learned  the  excellent  and  obvious  principle,  that  glittering  faulta 
are  still  but  faults,  although  they  glitter.  The  crisis  of 
trial  for  a  young  writer,  is,  when  be  becoipes  convinced 
that  the  decorations,  upon  the  nice  finishing  of  which  he  has 
hitherto  exhausted  the  forces  of  his  mind,  must  be  exposed  to 
the  highest  ridicule  if  they  are  made  to  serve  as  the  disguises  of 
emptiness  or  iKiverty,  and  that  however  highly  they  may  be 
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wrought,  they  are  appropriate  only  when  trebly  redeemed  by 

the  preciousness  of  the  substance  Iq  which  they  are  attactiMl. 

',   ^hen  (his  conviction  takes  place  in  a  mind  of  superior  order, 

it  will  excite  a  redoubled  activity  in  all  the  laborious  counes  of 

I  felf-improvement.     Future  productions  will  evidence,  that  tho 

I  important  ends   of   writing  have   taken   the   precedence   tbsy 

•  Reserve,  over  the  paltry  arts  of  producing  effect.     If,  however, 

I   the  tnlent,  or,  as  it  should  perhaps   be  termed,  the  fciioci;  of  i»- 

>  Tenting  and  fiuishing  embellishtnents,  constitutes  (he  only  or  Ihs 

L  muin  disiiiictioD  of  the  intellectuid  endowments ;   should  ad- 

^  monitious  or  u}ortificatiuns  succeed  in  convincing  the  individual 

I    gf  the  worth lessness,  iu  themselves,  of  these  attractions  ;  nothing 

oan  take  place  but  a  sad,  conscious  dcsceni,  step  by  step,  iDt« 

the  drowsy  regious  of  unrelieved  cuninionness.     Aslhcjudg*-, 

Stent  of  such  a  writer  improves,  his  po^tulariiy  will  decrcuse*. 

if  be  continue  to  write,  eucb  successive  vulunip,  in  the  same 

proportion  as  it  is  less  faulty,  will  be  more  dull  than  ita  pre- 

ae  censor. 

The  Lectures  on  Scripture  Doctrines,  are  eighteen  in  number, 

aad  are  entitled  as  follows;     The  Authority,  and  ClaiiDfl  of 

Revelation.     The  Being,  Attributes,  and  Unilv  of  God.     The, 

Trinity.     The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The  Deity 

ftpd  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  Fall,  and  its  Conse- 

I    quences.     7'he  Atonement.     Election    and   Adoption.     Justi- 

I    ficalioQ.      Regeueralion.      Salvation  througli   FaiUi.     SanclJ- 

ficattoB.     Perseverance.      Providence.     Tbe   Resorreotioa  of 

I    tbe  Dead.     Future  Punishment.     Glorification.     Tbe  Duty  of 

SubntittiDg  System  to  the  Bible.     Dr.  C.  thus  states  the  plan 

be  has  adopted,  in  treating  his  several  subjects. 

'  The  Lectures  will,  in  general,  consist  of  three  parts.  The  Erst, 
will  embrace  the  amount  of  Scripture  testimony  on  euch  subject, 
with  such  criticiams  on  the  piusages  as  may  be  necessary :  the  gecond. 
will  recapitulate  the  reasonings  of  tbe  Sacred  writers,  and  deduce  the 
doctrines  by  inference :  the  third,  will  be  devoted  to  the  practical 
results  of  each  principle,' 

Dr.  Collyer's  former  publication!)  hare  Keen  so  generally 
read,  [and  we  presume  so  far  upon  tbe  extensive  circulation  of 
(be  present  work,)  (bat  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  occupy  thu 
reader  with  quotations.  Iiesl,  bowevcr,  any  difappvinlmenl 
rituuld  be  felt,  we  shall  make  two  or  three  extracts.  The  fot- 
'    lowing  is  tbe  conclusion  of  the  first  Lecture,  '  On  the  Authority 

*  and  Claims  of  Revelation.' 
I  •  Itnttation  prooetdt  won  it's  own  aalhorilj/  lo  make  diitlnct  staU- 
mtnU  DM  tubjecti  i%CnvaUe  rf  explanation  ;  and  U  limits  our  in' 
fui'nn  accordingli/.  Ibis  is  the  Benliment  of  tbe  text :  "  The  accrei 
«•  Ibingi  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are 
r  "  iCTwIgd  belong  lata  bj,  §ai  to  o^fM^fg/t  for  erer,  that  ire  mbt 
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«<  dff  tilf  the  W0T(U  of  tl      law."    We  are  forbidden  to  inquire  ifvtd 
ftatJBeSy  which  Ood  faHs  not  rerealed,  and  to  ask  afker  rca^niKi  whicb 
be  htfs  not  thbugbl  pvoper  to  assign.    And  if  it  be  nnlawfut  to  atk 
for  reasons  not  assigned^  how  mooh  nore  pretmnptuoos  and  guilty 
mte  they  who  onAertake  to  assign  reasons  lor  God»  and  to  nnfold 
ahese  secret  couniela  into  which  he  has  commanded  us  not  to  pry^ 
ftad  the  profaiidity  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explore.    But 
fShe  sanM  aathority  which  repels  presumptuous  curiosity,  affords  de* 
monstrmaatn  aatimctory  to  faith,  and  encourages  us  diligently  to 
•xamiile  those  things  which  are  revealed.    They  are  our  birth-right^ 
Mftd  the  hiheriianee  of  our  cl  Idren.      We  cannot  neglect  them 
wifthout  incurring  guilt,  and  bx poking  ourselves  to  ruin.    We  ought 
■ot  tobe  satisfied  with  possess     ;  them  ourselves ;  but  natm'e  and 
rMteon,  Revelatiett4»d  Ood,  dei      d  of  as  that  we  should  make  them 
Itoown  to  the  riiliig  geaeration  and  to  those  who  are  dearest  to  ua^ 
\V&  cannot  famish  a  better  rule       the  guidance  of  our  family  while 
we  live ;  we  eawnot  leave  them  a  better  legacy  when  we  die.    U  is 
iaiplied  that  thesd  '*  revealed  thi         are  sufficient  to  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  and  to  establish  all  the  xax,^     d£  immortality.    It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  nothing  is  withheld  wh;cn  is  profitable-^that  the  Bible 
holds  out  promises  comprehending  alike  the  interests  of  time  and  of 
eternity.    This  it  assomes :  and  what  is  the  testiniony  of  experience  ? 
file  eitperienoe,  not  of  an  individual,  whose   constitutional  en- 
fhusiasm  might  seduce  him,  or  whose  limited  faccdties  might  (ender 
his  iufhorhy  worthless ;  but  the  experience  of  mankind  at  hnrge,  to 
whom  the  word  of  this  salvation  has  been  sent,  and  of  myriads,  whom 
it  o&rried  safely  through  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  the  agonies  of  deaths 
awd  presented  triumphantly  before  the  etem^  throne  of  God  ia 
haaveii.    These  are  fa^ts  which  speak  to  the  heart-^which  cannot^ 
^n  account  of  their  multitude  and  unquestionable  chwracter  be  resisted 
(•^^tfnd  which  abundantly  establish  the  claims  of  Revelation  when  it 
promise  to  the  believer  pr^ent  peace,  and  future  glory*    It  i»  still 
filrther  evident^  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  intended  to 
produce  m^kl  effects,  and  that  they  demand  obedience ;  these  things 
ate  revealed  **  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law/^    The  ten* 
dewey  of  Revdatioa  is  to  purify ;  and  it  increases  our  obligatioos  to 
6«ri.    In  ptoportioti  to  it's  olearnessl  and  extent  is  the  responstt>iiity 
of  these  to  whom  it  is  given.    The  heathen  woiid  dhall  rise  in  judffe-' 
m^nt  agdnst  this  generation^  and  shall  condemn  it ;  if  ovr  practice 
bcttrs  flo  proportion  to  oar  privileges.    O  ye  illustrious  dead,  the 
fi^ht*   of  those  dreary   ages  when  darkness  covared  the  earth; 
Ulrho  sat  lonklat  the  gloocb,  watching  the  east,  and  longing  for  the 
day-s^ug  Irem  on  high  to  visit  you  ;  how  often  did  yon  trim  yout 
kttps^  and  nbum  that  reason  afibrded  you  so  feeble  a  ray ;  how 
diligenibf  did  vou  employ  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  all  the 
fliatikftad  intelligence  of  tradition,  to  discover  the  unknown  God ! 
He  whoiA  you  ignorantly  trorshi^ed  is  declared  untb  us  i  and  yo 
wiU  be  Our  aceiMMrs  in  the  day  of  tinal  ratribution,  if  we  are  insenaitne 
4t  4upf  iMlvaiitagM,  or  ne^ect  so  great  salvation  1    **  The  tiniea  oC 
<*  this  ignorant^  Qtofd  wfaiked  at,  but  ftoiT  oalteth  apon  all  «Mi,  every 
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"where,  to  repent."  Who  amongst  iw  has  heard  his  voice?  I-et 
uot  bring  to  the  services  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  a  spirit 
indifference.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  not  speculative  notioi 
but  eternal  principles;  as  they  are  received,  or  rejected,  our  ch 
racter  will  lie  influenced  here,  and  our  destiny  fixed  for  ever.  If  t! 
question  be  only  doubtful — if  you  are  not  certain  that  the  Bible  is 
forgery  and  that  it's  contents  from  first  to  last  are  false,  it 
rest  in  this  state  of  indecision  !  What  an  infinite  danger  it 
Whut  occupation  can  be  so  pressing,  as  to  excuse  an  ■tiention 
such  a  subject  as  this?  What  mte  rest  can  compare  with  that  which 
suspended  upon  this  inquiry.  If  it  be  true,  "  what  shall  it  profit  a  dm 
"  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  But  if  iti 
more  than  probable  that  the  claims  of  Revelation  are  just — if  tb 
have  been  established  by  unquestionable  evidence — if  you  have  ■ 
mitled  it's  authority — what  excuse  can  you  then  offer  for  iieglecln 
it's  commands  i  It  is  put  to  your  conscience ;  and  remember,  ti 

:_i.  —  /■ -J,  apology  now  for  your  criminal  nOj 

IS  at  the  bar  of  God  !'  pp.  34 — ^28. 


ligenct 


which  can  frame  r 
will  leave  you  speecliles 


Our   next  specimen   is  taken  from   fhe   Eleveuth   Lectai 
'  On  Salvalion  through  Failh.' 

'  In  reviewing  this  sublime  statement,*    (m.   tliat  made  by  t 
Apostle  Paul,  Ephes.ii.fi — 10)  'how  many  doctrines  are  broug 
together  as  concentrated  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  !  Do  we  oa 
salvation  i    The /all,  and  our  participation  in  it  are  implied.     Is  it 
grace  f  then,  o^  election,  which  resolves  every  thing  into  the 
reignty  of  God.     Is  it  through  faith?  ikai  faith  regards  the  fioit 
salvation  and  perfect  righteousness  ,of  Jesus  Christ,  and  unfolds 
doctrine  of  justification,  and  the  means  of  it's  attainment.     Are 
created?    the  image  explains  regeneration.      Arc  we  God's  wo 
manship  r  the  new  birth  is  referable  only  to  the  influencet  of  ike  Ht 
Spirit.    And  thus  also  the  distinctions  of  the  Godhead  are  offidal 
marked,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  effect  taught,  when  fl 
vation  proceeds /?-on»  the  grace  of  the  Fatherin  Christ  Jesus,  bi/ 
work  called  creation,  and  implying  that  spiritual  change  which  ' 
constantly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    Are  "  p 
"  works"  the  result,  and  has  God  "  before  ordained  that  we  sh 
•'  walk  in  them  ?"    we  have  an  additional  evidence  of  the  obvin 
tendency  of  election ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  instructed  in  I 
great  and   necessary  doctrine  of  tanctification.      Lastly,  does  t 
apostle  speak  of  salvation  as  though  it  were  already  accomplishe 
it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  inferring  hence  the  important  senlimeDt 
Christian  ■perseverance.     Thus  in  one  general  statement,  without  8 
forced  construction,  receiving  words  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  a 
inferring  only  so  much  as  must  be  concluded,  if  the  priociali 
vanced   in  tqem  be  admitted,  we  find  expressed  or   impliec 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity — of  election — of  the  fall— of  justificalii 
of  regeneration — of  Divine  influence — of  sanctilication — and  of  pBl 
severance.     Nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  if  any  one  of  these  be  denteo,  il 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  conclusive.'    pp.  M3-11. 
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pile  last  passage  we  sball  cite,  relates  to  the  '  Duty  of  Sub- 
ullin^  System  tu  tlic  Bible.' 

W  How  contemptible,  and  how  criminal,  iben,  ig  that  minister,  wh»  I 
H  stranger  to  the  Bible,  either  tlieoretically,  or  practically.  What  J 
ne  acts  of  parliament  are  to  the  lawyer,  the  Scnpturea  ought  to  ba  I 
a  the  minister  of  religion.  And  as  the  judge  sits  not  upon  the  I 
ench  to  legislate,  but  to  execute  the  laws — so  a  minister  of  Jesus  J 
Christ  is  bound  expressly  by  the  principles  eBtablished  by  bis  Master,  J 
fet  while  human  laws  are  deeraeo  so  sacred,  every  shallow  speculatist  •] 
upposes  himself  wise  enough  to  rexige  and  improve  Divine  legis-  ^ 
atioD;  and  modern  systems  are  sometimes  less  (professedly  even)  ^ 
ramed  upon  revelation,  than  constructed  to  shew  the  ingenuity  of  -J 
he  inventor,  or  tlie  ability  of  the  espousers  of  them— to  expose  and'  il 
ibuse  the  conclusions  ot  others — and  to  set  the  testimony  of  re*  .1 
telation  at  defiance,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  is  found  to  impugn-  J 
be  favourite  tenets.  The  strength  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  to.  J 
te  derived  from  the  Bible :  if  this  bears  him  out,  he  has  httle  to  feac.  J 
Vom  the  sophistry  or  the  hostility  of  opponents.  That  he  waa  1 
nighty  in  the  Scriptures,  constituted  the  highest  praise  of  the  eloquent  j 
ApoUoe.  To  be  defective  here,  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  every  maif  1 
nbo  assumes  to  himself  to  be  a  CJiristian  teacher.  Whatever  be  bis  ^ 
Uher  acquisitions,  he  must  draw  big  qualifications  for  the  ministry  H 
hia  the  Bible.  To  say  nothing  of  his  obligations,  what  must  wa  J 
think  of  the  taste  of  that  man  who  could  go  to  Epictetus,  after  having  3 
been  invited  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus — and  borrow  irom  human;  m 
morals,  ader  having  been  instructed  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  I  J 
Who  could  prefer  the  stream,  defiled  by  Sowing  through  pollute^  J 
channels,  who  might  drink  at  the  living  fountain-head  ?  Who  could  J 
icsire  to  employ  a  torch,  to  guide  him  on  his  way,  when  heaven's  own  I 
lamp,  the  glorious  sun,  shone  with  meridian  splendour  on  bis  path  ?.  j 
Who  could  be  go  insane  as  to  exclude  the-  light  of  day  from  hit  1 
habitation,  in  order  to  give  his  taper  leave  to  burn  ?  A  distinguished  M 
French  Divine  censured  those  preachers  who  only  borrowed  tbeif.f 
itoages  and  illuntrations  from  heathenism:  and  satd,  they  reminded'^ 
bim  of  the  "  Israelites  who  went  down  to  the  PhUistines,  to  sharpen  I 
Ecrery  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  maitoclc.**  J 
■hat  are  we  so  impoverished,  that  we  can  find  no  resources  in  the  Jj 
■riptures?  As  it  happened  to  those  Israelites,  so  will  it  happen  ts  J 
Rery  man  who  forsaKcs  the  Lord,  and  makes  flesh  his  arm  ;  who  J 
leaves  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hews  out  to  himself  broke»J 
cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water — who  quits  the  Bible  for  Scoeca^^  j 
Id  the  day  of  trial  be  will  be  unable  to  stand.  "  So  it  came  to  fOSfuM 
"fhi  the  day  of  battle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  foundH 
'  1  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people."  With  what  pity  and  indigJj 
lust  we  not  regard  those  ministers,  who  borrow  their  moroufl 
|k)>Q  heatheu  philosophers,  instead  of  the  oracles  of  God;  and  wh<^ 
)efer  the  Grove  of  Academus  to  the  School  of  Christ!*  pp.  719-21.' 

^lYe  have  remarked  numerous  iocorrectnesses,  some  of  a  kind 
pry  excusable,  indeect,  from  the  pulpit,  but  which  might  ne^ 
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bave  «tu|)loyad  a  little  attention  is  pre^ariog  tUe  nork  for  tlif 
press.  Tliui<,  we  icail  of  '  the  apherical  cuurse'  observed  bj 
the  pluncta  in  their  urbits  j  of  the  air  as  tlie  roediuin  of  trausiuU- 
tmg  ligtit  to  the  eye;  and  of  the  Dial  not  g(jin</  wtlhoul 
mnding  tip.  The  words  of  (he  Apostle,  "  Aliens  IVom  \iie 
"  com  111  on  wealth  of  jBrael,"  &c.  are  said  to  be  apjiLicable  /  out 

*  to  ffentilea  aleue,  but  to  those  viho  are  born  ia  Chnstiu 
'  couBlrieB.'  Theje  is  surely  soaie  redundaace  ia  suck  i 
sentence  as  this,  '  The  agency  which  kiadled  up  the  skies,  en- 

*  ridied  Llie  heavens  with  sturs,  fixed  in  his  glorioue  hei^itdie 
'  eUD  Ds  tlie  fountain  of  light,  and  feeds  the  |>erj>etual  fires  of 

*  tliose  inagnifieciit  tuminmes.'  Again  :  '  to  alErHi  against  reasop, 

*  against  evidence,  against  scripture,  and  against  facts.'  If 
Greek  oiust  be  introduced  in  an  altogether  popular  work,  cw 
sbould,  at  least,  be  taken,  that  it  is  Greek  :  in  to^nit  is  eiveant 
TO  xwfiB  and  naiB^jBfii™  for  xamxi'i''-"''-  Again,  in  theUtJireff, 
we  have  nin'for  nin'  and  ^jiko  for  Mao-  We  notice  tbese  erraU 
the  rather  as  the  volume,  in  other  rcsjiecte,  is  vorfeoll; 
printed. 

We  feel  impelled  to  subunit  to  Dr.  Collyer,  the  propriety,  ii 
bis  future  publications,  of  absiaiiiing  allogether  Irom  (he  v- 
pearwioe  of  philosophizing,  as  wdl  as  from  his  rather  wt 
irefiuent  apologies  for  not  philosophizing :  such  apologies  *n, 
at  least,  unnecessary.  The  faculty  whidi  enables  the  mind  to 
■work  its  way,  to  any  good  purpose,  through  generalities,  is  alto- 
gether *tt(  generit,  and  is,  certainly,  not  very  common  ;  at  anj 
rate,  it  is  a  department  of  the  intellectual  conatilution,  upoD 
nhich  so  little  education  is  bestowed,  as  to  be,  iu  fact,  but  rarelj 
developed.  The  ability  cf  reducing  abstractions,  without  Joeit^ 
their  philosophical  truth,  into  terms  iutelligihie  to  pensous  uaac- 
cuBtomed  to  the  labour  of  thought,  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
possessed  by  a  very  small  number  even  of  those  who  themselvM 
think  deeply  and  clearly.  A  practical  and  popular  writer  needs, 
thenfore,  by  do  means  think  himself  bound  to  make  any  attempt 
or  pretension  of  the  kind. 

viewing  tlie  publications  of  Dr.  Collyer  in  the  light  in  nbiob, 
we  presume,  be  would  have  them  viewed, — as  designed,  chiefly, 
for  the  iiistrucTion  of  young  persons,  there  are  some  modes  of 
expression  very  usual  with  him,  which  do  not  seem  to  us  likel; 
to  produce  the  happie'i  effect.  \Ve  refer  to  a.  too  frequent 
appearance  of  concedMg  to  that  revolting  against  the  Doctrinea 
«r  the  Gospel,  which  always  chnfacterisee  the  natural  mind;-T- 
too  raucb  of  apology  for  those  principles  which  no  apology  ean 
render  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  unrenewed  heart.  We  arfl 
aware  of  no  article  of  Christianity  which  demands  from  its 
•dvocate  that  air  of  timid  jealousy,  or    (hut  subsUtiitioD  of 
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temerity  for  coarage,  whicli  Iibh  nsuidly  diBtiDguiahed  the  de- 
leixlors  of  Popish  absurdities.  Nor  do  we  kaow  of  any  point  of 
revealed  Ruli^on,  wbich  coDtnins  in  it  rnxtter  of  offettce  or  of 
displacency  to  tUe  mitid  ttiat  is  recoDciled  to  Goin.  All  that 
relmtes  to  God  and  to  tbe  inGnile,  is,  indeed,  iocuniprelieiisible, 
as  a  svi))jeot  of  simple  speculation,  by  our  finite  potvers  ;  and  on 
this  ground,  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever  stand  nearly  on  a 
level.  Bat  the  test  which  distinguishes  the  one  character  froia 
ttie  other,  is,  the  moral  nature  of  Revealed  Truth ;  and  this 
too  rs  the  test  which,  to  a  great  degree,  distinguislies  between 
the  spiritual,  and  the  halting,  worldly-minded  believer.  The 
hlter,  while  he  confesses  to  the  truth,  is  ever  stumbling,  object- 
log,  reasoning,  apologizing:  discretion  and  various  external 
•estraint^,  will  not  certainly  prevent  his  now  and  then  betraying 
■tlic  secret  uneasiness  of  his  soul.  The  spiritual  believer,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  thoroughly  quarrelled  with  the  world,  (« 
frieudstiip  with  which  is  enmity  to  God,)  and  who,  being  brought 
nigh,  actually  lives  nigh  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  reads  no  "  hard 
"  sayings"  in  the  sacred  volume.  Though  he  does  not  under- 
■land  all  tilings,  all  that  be  understands,  pleases  him.     Such  a 

KersoM,  ill  speaking  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  though  be 
annot  communicate  to  others,  through  the  medium  of  words^ 
his  own  perceptions, — for  (his  very  reason,  that  they  result  from 
ttie  state  of  the  heart,  and  are  Divinely  communicated, — will  eT«r 
exhibit  a.  reflection  of  the  light  that  shines  within.  Expreaaiops^ 
such  as  those  which  we  quote  below,  though,  perhaps,  not  very 
palpably  improper,  if  frequently  recurring,  can  hardly  fail  t9 
excite  in  the  apprehension  of  the  young  and  doubt'mg  reader,  a 
ill  suspicion  that  ihe  mind  of  the  Writer  is  oppressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  difficulties,  more  formidable,  even,  than  those  to 
which  be  refers,  and  that  these  inexplicable  and  perplexing 
doctriues  have  hut  a  feeble,  a  forced,  or  a  merely  professional 
bold  on  bis  own  convictions,*  It  is,  however,  easy  to  imagine, 
that  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  known  or  supposed  sentiments 
of  those  whom  he  addresses,  may  invade  (be  tranquillity  of  a 
preacher's,  or  an  author's  mind.     He  may  appear  embarrassed, 

• '  Hot  ibat  I  would  avoid  any  Scripture  doctriae,  or  hesitate 

'  to  go  any  leiiglhs  to  which  the  Bible  may  lead.'— •' To  receive  the 
■  fact,  if  it  be  revealed,  without  affect iug  to  comprehend  it ;  and  to 
>  state  it  simply,  and  sincerely,  without  venturiog  to  speculate  upon 
1  it.' — '  We  must  not  omit  any  doctrine,  manifestly  scriptural,  because 
I  it  a  difficult  to  manage,  or  to  apprehend.' — 'If  we  cannot  precisely 
:Onc]ie  the  process  of  Redemption  with  our  general  notion!  m 
mt  justice,  and  necessity,  goodness,  and  propriety.' — '  However  "  bard" 
f  tts  "  sayings"  (speaking  of  the  Bible)  may  appear,  we  should 
I  vDMcirt'to  u»ei,«  vnA\  m  practice,  u  in  theory.' 
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where  he  is  only  too  jealous  of  exciting  opiiosition,  wben  be 
Would  foil)  conciliate  assent.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember,  tbit 
he  who  would  convince  others,  must  appear  hini<ielf  conviDced. 
And  as  (he  tranquillity  and  decision  of  thoroutch  conviction,  ii) 

>  perliaps,  of  all  states  of  the  miad  tlie  one  wbicli  it  is  most  im- 
possible to  counterfeit,  nothing  remains  but  to  be,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  convinced.     And  herein  consists  the  peculiar  nature 

I  ef  religious  persuaijion,  that  it  can  be  induced  only  by  a  moraJ 
process.  That  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrines, 
which  truly  satisfies  the  mind,  is  acquired  only  so  far  as  tliey  are 
inown  to  be  true,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  indj- 

I  vidual  consciousness.  He  whose  spirit  is  not  heavenly,  wbo  ii 
:  dead  to  the  world  and  indifferent  to  its  gewgiiws,  who  dooi 

I  Hot  "paes  the  time  of  his  sojourning  here  in  fear,"  yet  "rqjoidiA 
"  in  hope,"  may  profess,  and  defend,  and  that  with  sincerity,  a, 

I  -evangelical  creed ;  but  it  will  ever  be  to  him  like  '  a  garment  of 
*  sackcloth,'  a  source,  at  once,  of  mortification,  and  uneasiness, 

I  If  he  becomes  not  wholly  inditlerent,  he  will  ever  remain  per- 

[  nlexed.     So  long  as  he  continues  katiet^l,  he  will  he  dissatisfied. 

I  S'he  rest  which  be  seeks,  but  never  finds,  exists  only  within  the 

I  near  precincls  of  the  Divine  presence.  To  a  holy  life  andii 
a  alone,  it  is  granted  to  "  know  all  things. . 


I  Iwavenly  conversation  a 


I  Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Amcrsham,  Bucks.  Compiled  by  B.  Godwin,  Great 
Miasenden.     12a:io.  pp.  95.     Price  2a.  6d.     1818. 

I  ^rHERE  were  several  incidents  of  more  than  ordinary  inte- 
I  ■*■  rest,  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  very  respectable  , 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  which  rendered' 
bis  friends  solicitous  to  obtain  from  him,  during  his  life  time, 
an  authentic  narrative  of  his  history.  Their  requests  were, 
however,  unavailing,  till,  when  nearly  in  a  dying  state,  Mr. 
Morris  consented  to  dictate  at  intervals  the  sub»<lance  of  the 
principal  statements  contained  in  the  present  publication,  *  in 

*  order  to  leave  in  the  bands  of  his  beloved  friends,  whom  he 

*  could  serve  no  longer,  a  memorial  uf  the  Divine  goodness  and 

*  faithfulness.' 

Richard  Morris  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  resideot 
in  the  parish  of  Radclifie,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  was  bom, 
May  29,  1747.  In  bis  twentieth  year  he  went  to  visit  a  friend 
at  West  Cheater,  and  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  through 
North  Wales,  returning  home  through  Liverpool.  This  jour- 
ney gave  birth  to  a  strong  desire  in  young  Morris,  to  see  more 
of  the  world,  and  concurred  with  other  circumstances  to  unsettle 
bis  mind.  Knowing  ibat  he  had  no  means  of  supporting  tht 
expense  of  traveUiag,  lie  came  to  a  determination  to  euter  the 
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Hiny,  and  meeting  witb  an  acquaintance  who  was  '  disposed 
f  the  same  way,'  he  enlisted,  wilh  liis  companion,  into  (he  Ox- 
fard  Blues,  at  Mancbcater,  and  Joined  the  regiment  at  Stam- 

U Instead  of  experiencin;  the  pleasure  lie  had  anticipated,  ha  ■ 
m  found  (hat  a  life  of  riot  and  dissipation  nas  not  adaptetb*! 
to  make  him  happy.     His  mind  had  heen  from  his  childlioodfV 
visited  with  strong  relii;ious  convictions,  under  the  influence  ofn'l 
which  he  had  repeatedly  resolved  to  reform  his  habits  of  lifef^'l 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  correct  views  tM  "1 
religion.     Foiled  to  bis  attempts,  be  at  len^h  began  to  give  ujf  I 
Ibe  hope  of  conquest.     A  trifling  occurrence  acting  witb  pecu.'  1 
Isr  force  upon  his  imagination,  stems  to  have  been  the  means  of  'I 
'raanently  arresting  bis  attention,  and  of  giving  rise  to  those^  J 
rkings  of  conscience,  which  issued  in  his  conversion.    Wbila  ] 
EndiDg,  as  a  mere  spectator,  a  funeral  which   he  had  fol-  9 
red  into  St,  Mary's  church  at  Stamford,  his  mind  being  pa-  ■ 
Larly  solemnized  and  softened  by  the  scene,  the  blast  of  sis)  •% 
mpets,  sounded  together  to  set  the  evening  watch,  reverbe^  I 
ed  through  the  dome,  striking  the  whole  audience  with  aw&  I 
was  a  natural  association  of  ideas  which  at  such  a  moment   I 
led  lip  with  peculiar  vividness  the  thought,  that '  be  must  cer-'  *| 
ainly  bear  the  tremendous  sound   of  the  trump   of  Gad.*'  I 
!tb  this  impression  fresh  upon  his  mind,  Morris  retired  to  htS  I 
am,  and  endeavoured  to  litt  up  his  heart  to  that  God  whom'  I 
knew  must  be  his  judge.     His  prayer  was  heard,  and  al-   I 
hough  he  was  at  this  time,  as  he  confesses,  '  totally  unao>  'A 
.quatnted  with  the  nature  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  as  re-'   I 
|Vealed  in  (be  Gospel,'  as  well  as  '  with  the  agency  of  ths,  ■ 
uly  Spirit  as  necessary  to  bring  (be  soul  to  a  personal  ac-  ■ 
uaintance  with  it,'  yet,  he  was  enabled  to  break  off,  from  Ihi*  M 
ie,  his  former  habits,  and  to  enter,  though  with  most  obscure*  M 
Ions,  upon  a  religious  life.     Tlie  inevitable  consequence  was,   ■ 
t  from  this  time  he  was  marked  out  by  his  comrades  and  of-'   I 
rs,  as  one  deluded  by  methodistical  notions.     Some  of  them    1 
ided  and  persecuted,  others  pitied  him.  I 

riie  re^ment  being  subsequently  quartered  at  Loughborough^    I 
^rris  look  the  opportunity  of  attending  an  evening  lecture  in    1 
>.  Wesley's  connexion,  from  which  he  derived  considerabla   M 
^ous  instruction^   but  his  mind  was  filled  witb  perplexity  oa  'j 
py  subjects,  for  want  of  a  friend  to  whom  be  could  apply  for    1 
insel  and  information.     '  A  word  of  Christian  advice  would/    I 
says,  '  have  been  very  serviceable  to  me.'     He  attended  the    i 
ncral  BapUst  and  Presbyterian  meetings  also,  without  know-     | 
itr  to  what  denomination  they  belonged.    The  discourses  which  .J 
Ueard  there,  did  not,  however,  give  him  the  satisfaction  which     I 
fc  Bought :  '  1  therefore  determined,'  he  says,  *  to  seek  direction    1 
CVftL.  X.  N.S.  O 
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'  from  God  by  prayer  and  a  diligent  perusBl  of  his  holy  word, 
»  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel."  ' 

'  A  clergyman  in  the  church  which  I  at  this  time  attended  wu 
much  in  thu  Imbit  of  abutinf;  the  Methodists,  as  he  called  them,  for 
fielieving  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doctrioe  of 
regeneration  ;  and  hearing  in  tlie  Dissenting  meetings  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  renewing  grace,  the  euitt  of 
nwi,  and  •alvation  only  by  faitli  in  Jesus  ChriEt,  together  with  the 
production  of  the  "  fruits  of  tlie  Spirit"  in  the  life  and  conduct,  con- 
atantly  maintained,  I  became  very  anxious  to  know  who  were  right, 
andwhatwaa  the  way  in  which  God  would  have  me  to  go.  I  then  fell 
no  attachment  to  any  denomination  in  particular.  I  wat  totally  unac- 
cjuointed  with  tlielr  respective  peculiarities,  and  viewed  them  all  with 
equal  indifference  ;  my  sole  concern  was,  to  know  and  embrace  ttf 
truth.  But  the  reading  and  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  was  so  blab- 
ed  to  me,  that  light  broke  in  upon  my  mind  in  a  way  that  filled  me 
with  Bui-prise.     1  wondered  that  I  had  so  often  read,  to  so  liltJe  pur- 

fiose,  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  now  afforded  me  so  much  consO- 
Btion  and  delight;  and  1  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  men  tt 
edncotion  sliould  censure  and  condemn  as  fanatics,  those  who  believed 
in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  they  constantly  used  thow 
prayers  which  supplicate  his  grace  on  beluilf  of  tlie  king  and  nytX 
Bkmily,  clergy  and  people,  and  make  constant  reference  to  the  influence 
of  thu  divine  agent  as  necessary  to  enlighten  the  mind,  to  Mnctify 
and  renew  the  soul,  to  comfort  the  heart,  and  to  produce  the  fruit<  af 
righteousness. 

'  Beiog  quite  astonished  at  this  contradiction,  I  could  not  help 
expressing  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  when  I  met  witli  a  person  that 
r  supposed  had  any  knowledge  of  these  things.  One  day,  meeting 
with  a  young  man  from  Scotland,  belonging  to  the  troop,  who  appear- 
ed to  have  some  understanding  in  religious  matters,  I  opened  my  mriA 
tohim,  so  thrus  to  assert  my  sufprise  that  so  very  few  should  attend  to 
these  important  concerns.  But  after  this  man  had  heard  my  convsr- 
Mtion  on  ilieie  subjects  for  some  time,  he  turned  what  I  said  into  ridi- 
cule, and  adding  fjlachood  to  it,  he  told  the  ofGcers  and  racn  that  I 
thought  thftre  was  scarcely  a  Cliristiau  in  the  troop.  This  brought  oa 
>ne  a  great  deal  of  persecution,  fur  the  men  were  let  loose  upon  tne  by 
the  officers,  who  encouraged  them  by  saving,  ihey  hoped  the  toei 
would  remember  me  for  putting  out  sucfi  speeches. 

'  At  this  tioje  the  commanding  officer  left  Loughborough  fhr  a  few 
days,  and  the  men,  according  to  a  rule  among  themselves,  trted  itw 
by  what  they  called  a  Court  Martial,  for  the  nTlcdged  crime  of  scBO- 
(mlSzing  the  regiment.  I  was  then  sentenced  to  be  cold  burnt,  and  ac- 
Gtmlingly  was  tied  up  in  the  yard,  and  a  great  many  pails  of  wMernd 
ice  thrown  on  me,  tUl  they  were  lired  of  fetching  tltetn  from  the  bonr- 
pond ;  and  such  was  their  determination  to  use  me  ill,  ihlt  thff 
plncod  sentinels  around  to  keep  off  the  people,  that  none  might  rascutf 
tne.  On  thi»  occasion  the  pco|iIe  of  the  inn  behaved  very  hunianely 
towards  me;  they  put  me  into  a  warm  bed,  sat  up  with  me  all  night, 
wul  paid  the  greatest  atteutiua  to  me,  so  ttiat  I  received  no  farvw 
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'  Thh  treatment  I  conaidered  it  my  duty  to  bear  with  potJcne*, 
'  rtmembered  the  norda  of  Christ,  "  If  any  man  imiw  tliee  on  lite 
cheek  ,  turn  to  bim  the  other  alto."  Before  my  clMh«a  irere  dry, 
c  of  th«  principHl  actors  in  tliis  aHair  came  to  mc  lo  borrow  money, 
hich  without  hetibition  1  tent  him,  recollecting  that  we  are  directed 
I  "  overcome  evil  with  goaii."  Some  of  the  men  appeared  asliaoiod 
r  tlieif  canduGt,  while  others  boatted  of  it,  and  «aid  ''  I  should  not 
jve  been  half  ao  good  if  t)tey  had  uot  washed  away  my  sioa  at 
(OUgliborougb-"  '     pp>  16—19. 

Mis  ncxl  quarters  Were  at  Nottingham,  nherc  he  had  an  op- 

i§ertunity  of  bearing  a  variety  of  preacher:*,  among  whom  lie  waa 

irticularly  pleaa^  witli    Mr.  Medley.     He  bail  hitlierlo  de- 

tied  itniliufc   biiunslf  witli   any  denominaiiori   of  Christians. 

roui  Not! in ^^tiwa shire,  the  ret;ini«nt  was  removed  to  Hertfofxl- 

nre,  and  Morrta  wa*  {{uartered  at  Himel  Ilpmpst»d,  iTlter* 
I  attracted  the  notica.  and  wus  at  length  introduced  to  tb«  i 
femdiibiu  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  a  learned  Baptist  Minister^   i 
teroards  of  Hsmniersmiih,   '  whose  bflnviour  to  me.'  aaji 
fr.  M.  '  was  in  every  respect  that  of  a  father.'    The  tbllotring 
ll!id«»t  is  higlily  deserving^  oi'  being  recorJed. 

'  About  thti  time  my  officen  were  particularly  enraged  at  met 
bcauae  some  more  of  the  men  attended  with  me  at  the  meeting, 
niile  we  staid  at  Hempttcad,  Captain  Joss  preached  for  Mr.  Jones 
8  labbuth  atternooD  .  and  to  prevent  our  hi^aring  him,  our  quarter^ 
liter  gnve  orders  for  us  to  be  with  our  horses  at  three  o'clock,  and 
wait  till  he  came  )  for  lie  said  he  supposed  all  the  troop  would  be 
nning  atVer  the  methodist  devil.  We  were  obliged  to  obey  his 
Jers.  and  I  suffered  a  disappointment.  This  plan  the  quarter- 
■Mer  found  so  convenient  lo  keep  us  away,  that  he  resolved  to 
itinue  ii,  and  gate  orders  that  we  should  be  with  our  ho»es  crerjr 
nday  afternooD.  We  then  sent  a  petition  to  the  War  OfBce,  drawn 
fur  us  by  Mr.  Jones,  addressed  to  Lord  Barrington,  containing  • 
ipic  statement  of  oar  grievances,  in  bein^  deprived  of  our  privilege 
Proteicoot  Dissenters,  of  attending  a  Dissentins  meeting  as  often 
we  had  opportunity :  for  we  consiilered  ourselves  bound  by  tha 
RTtial  law  to  attend  the  Established  Church  in  the  morning.  We 
iived  a  very  kind  and  polite  answer  to  our  petition,  informing  u«, 
.  though  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  orders  of  the  cou- 
iding  oiScer,  wiili  respect  to  our  being  with  our  hordes  at  a  ceriain 
Mr,  yot  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Meeting  ia 
I  moraiDg  instead  of  the  Established  Church,  Before  the  recelpC 
Lord  Barringion's  answer  1  was  removed  to  Hertford,  where,  on 
)  Lord's  day,  1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  copy  of 
I  lMt«r  from  the  War  Office.  I  therefore  acquainted  our  com' 
lOdJng  oficcr  that  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  Dissenting 
«ting.  which  w*  intondeil  in  future  to  embrace.  Ije  said  we  ntiuA 
to  church  according  to  the  artlclcB  of  war,  and  ifiould  go,  t 
:i«d,  that  as  Protestant  Dissenters  wo  enjoyed  the  beneGt  of  tW  J 
;  and  our  becoming  servanta  to  nic  Majesty  oould  r'* 
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conuitute  urslnrH.  As  soon  aa  our  parade  was  over  on  the  sabbatll 
■Doming,  I  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  two 
more  of  the  men  followed  me,  but  two  others  of  our  friends  found 
their  hearts  fail  them.  Immediately  a  file  of  men  was  ordered  to 
take  us  into  confinement,  and  to  keep  us  separate.  We  remained 
is  this  state  till  Wednesday  evening,  vhen  we  were  eent  for  b^ 
the  adjutant,  who  asked  me  whether  1  did  not  think  myself  guilty  of 
Butiny.  I  wished  to  know  on  what  ground  so  heavy  a  charge  couM 
be  founded.  He  said  we  had  broken  the  parade,  and  shewed  con- 
tempt of  orders.  On  which  I  observed,  that  I  ehauld  be  very  sorry 
to  do  any  thine  contrary  to  good  discipline,  and  wished  to  know  when 
I  might  coDsider  the  parade  to  be  dismissed.  He  replied,  when  tha 
troops  are  marched  to  the  place  paraded  for,  which  was  the  church. 
I  then  told  him  I  did  not  mean  to  go  to  church,  as  that  would  be 
acting  below  our  privileges.  We  were  then  dismissed,  and  orden^ 
badi  to  our  quarters.  1  soon  found  that  within  a  few  days  they  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  War  Office;  but  they  took  the  advant^ 
of  a  little  informality  in  it,  to  inflict  on  us  the  punishment  of  confine- 
nient.  In  answer  to  another  letter,  Lord  Barrington  told  them,  that 
if  he  should  have  occasion  to  write  to  tliem  again  on  the  same  subject, 
the  letter  should  be  signed  G.  Rex.  This  had  the  desired  efiect,  and 
we  were  informed,  at  the  head  of  the  parade,  that  we  had  liberty  » 
attend  any  placa  of  worship,  except  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL** 
pp.  24—26. 

In  1773,  while  quartered  at  High  Wycombe,  Morris  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  a  religious  meeting  held  early  on  (he 
Sunday  morniDg.  This  sood  came  to  the  ears  of  liis  officers, 
who,  as  well  as  the  meo,  resented  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  regi- 
ment. 

*  They  determined  therefore  again  to  try  me  by  one  of  thev 
mock  courts  martial.  1  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial  in  a  meadow 
called  the  RyC|  near  the  turnpike,  and  was  again  sentenced  to  be  coM 
burnt,  and  orders  were  given  to  forbid  any  one  bringing  me  dry 
clothes.  This  was  executed  in  the  most  severe  manner ;  but  one  of 
my  comrades  broke  through  their  orderi!,  and  brought  me  some  dcy 
clothes,  for  which  he  was  threatened  to  have  the  like  punishment  in- 
fiicted  on  him  the  next  day.  The  probability  of  this  brought  me,  for 
the  first  lime,  to  the  fixed  determination  to  oppose  such  illegal  treat- 
ment. I  waited  on  the  commanding  officer,  and  enquired  if  he  knew 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  treated  by  the  meo.  He  made  no 
answer  to  my  question,  but  advised  me  not  to  preach,  observing  that 
there  were  proper  persons  paid  for  preaching,  and  he  thought  it  a 
pily  that  I  should  concern  myself  about  religious  instruction.  I  said, 
in  reply,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  warn  sinners  of 
their  evil  way;  but  that  had  not  the  men  proceeded  to  the  resolution 
of  inflicting  the  same  punishment  on  my  companion,  I  might  have  let 
it  pa«s  over  as  I  had  done  before ;  but  that  I  was  now  determined,  if 
tbe  business  was  not  put  a  stop  to,  I  would  immediately  complin  to 
General  Conway,  who,  I  liad  no  doubt,  would  see  the  matter  righted. 
After  this,  L  had  to  sufiet  nothing  more  of  this  kind.    Some  unksowa 


Inencl  also  nut  the  proceedings  of  the  Rye  into  the  public  papers,  and 
inquired,  if  the  permission  of  such  ptacticea  was  coiuiiiteDt  with  the 
viscipline  of  so  respectable  a  regiment.'     pp.  2? — 28, 

The  ill  treatment  which  he  suffered,  exciled  considerable 
Interest,  and  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  hini  to  the  notice  of 
^Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Manners,  who  exerted  their  ii)fluence, 
although  for  a  considerable  time  ineffectually,  to  procure  hit 
<jdischurge.  Tlie  letter  which  Lady  Manner)*  sent  biui  at  this 
"  eriod,  will  not  fail  to  inierent  the  reader  by  the  simplicity,  the 
'bristian  condescei;sion,  and  the  admirable  piety,  by  which  it  is 
laracterized. 

'he  circumstances  which  eventually  led  to  his  discharf^,  after 
II  the  etTorts  of  his  friends  had  proved  abortive,  furnish  a 
Tiking'  instance  of  the  overrided  disposal  of  events  the  most 
ipromising,  by  that  AU-seeiug  Providence  who  is  his  people's 
\p  and  shield.  They  display  at  ihe  same  time  the  unshaken 
nness  and  independence  of  mind,  whicti  Mr.  Morris  preserved 
iruughout  the  tryiog  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  I775i  I  was  with  a  detachment  of 
le  troops  on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards;  here  I  received  an  invitation 
)m  Lady  Manners,  to  visit  them  at  Grosvcoor  Square,  the  first  op- 
irtunity  which  occurred.  My  duty  at  this  time  was  that  of  orderli/ 
m  at  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  as  there  were  two  more  in  tlie  same 
luation,  we  agreed  amone  ourselves  to  wait  successively.  During 
of  these  irtervtds  from  duty,  1  waited  on  Lord  and  Lady  Manners ; 
id  returning  from  Crosveoor  Square.  1  met  the  captain  of  my  troop 
the  street,  who  immediately  ordered  a  roll-call,  wiUi  the  pretence 
ascerlaining  who  was  absent,  though  he  had  passed  tne  within  half 
hour.  On  my  return  to  the  garrison  I  was  ordered  into  confine- 
int  by  one  of  the  officers ;  and  the  next  day  1  was  sent  with  a  str'ing 
ird  to  head  quarters  at  Cranford  Bridge.  One  of  my  friends  in  the 
iderstandtDg  that  they  intended  to  punish  me,  advised  me 
some  friend  in  London  immediately.  I  wrote  to  Lord 
Manners,  who  came  in  his  carriage  the  same  evening,  and  desired 
officer  to  place  the  whole  of  the  blame  to  his  account,  as  he  had 
it  for  me  to  Grosvenor  Square;  but  the  reply  was,  that  they  were 
ermined  to  try  me  by  a  court  martial.  He  then  requested  ihem 
inform  him  when  and  where  the  court  martial  would  be  held,  as  h6 
iteoded  to  be  present. 

'  '  vas  kept  in  confinement  for  twelve  days  afler  this,  and  heard 
wonl  farther  on  the  subject.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
I  proceed  t       ■      "    ■    ■ 
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t' martial;  to  which  place  the 

ffith  my  liands  cuffed. 


^th  day,  I  received  i 
ainee,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  c 
rs  oidercd  me  to  be  marched  < 
n  I  arrived  I  found  the  court  assembled ;  and  after  (he 
1  been  laid  by  the  capiaiu,  I  was  asked  if  i  had  any  one  to  speak 
■  behalf.  I  told  them  I  had  not,  not  being  aw.ire  that  Lord 
-t  had  intended  to  be  there,  to  whom  they  took  care  to  send  the 
i$B  too  UtG'    I  WM  ttten  told  that  I  had  liberty  to  speak  for 
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Uftt^.  I  txgw  by  tij'ittK.  that  the  corporal  aT  tiw  guard  tuA  loM 
m  UiU  if  one  of  th«  thfee  kept  coDStttntly  in  vaiting,  tli*  othen  wglH 
bt:  absent  Tor  an  hour  or  two  at  a  lime.  The  chairman  saui.  "  and 
"  what  then?"  I  answered,  that  if  lie  would  talce  down,  word  for 
word,  what  I  had  already  Bflid,  I  would  tell  them  what  then;  Tor, 
I  Bhding  that  they  intended  to  be  severe  with  me,  I  determined  to  ketp 
■■Aem  strictly  to  the  rulea  of  the  martial  law.     He  then  enquired. 

V  Wiere  were  the  persons  who  relieved  guard  with  me ;  but  as  they  had 
■>bM  been  ordered  on  the  trial,  post-horsM  were  immediately  sent  K 
■•  head  quarters  lo  bring  the  corporal  into  court.  When  tliey  had  asked 
H  Um  a  few  (luestinoB,  which  proved  the  truth  of  what  I  had  UatiJ, 

■  ithcy  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  man  who  relieved  ftuord  with  iM 
l««t  St.  James's  Palace,  before  tJiey  could  go  od  with  the  uiaJ  i  P^t- 
B  iboruss  were  immediately  ordered  to  fetch  hini.     One  of  the  oficeni 

■  beiag  afipaccDtly  aihamed  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  ttte  di^uU 
I  among  themselves,  then  shut  the  door :  when  annlher  rase  up  vA 
I  Dpenea  it,  knowing  that  it  wns  contrary  to  martial  law  to  have  tlic 
B.  jioot  closed.     Just  as  the  post-horses  were  going  for  the  other  witness, 

■  one  of  the  officers  informed  the  court  that  the  man  could  not  be  id 
I  time,  for  they  could  not  proceed  with  the  trial,  legally,  after  fo 
m  «'dock.  I  was  then  called  upon  to  give  the  rcmainileT  c£  ray 
B*  fivitleoce  against  myeelfi  after  which  1  was  reniaod.''d  to  faeail 
■■  quartern,  wiih  orders  not  to  put  the  handcuffs  on  again.  ■ 
^m'      *  The  next  morning  the  troop  w^s  ordered  to  Lewisbain  >n  Keul, 

■  ud  I  wiih  them ;  and  as  noticing  more  was  said  to  roe  ou  the  sulijcd, 
K'l  concluded  thai  the  affair  was  closed.     One  of  my  comradea  think* 

■  Jog  tlte  same,  as  we  were  walking  togettier  in  the  evening,  coi^rati^ 
K  ^ed  me  that  all  respecting  the  court  miU'tial  was  now  over.  Tbv 
K-  jkext  morning,  however,  proved  that  we  were  mistaken  \  for  about  five 

V  4'clock,  orders  were  given  to  march  me,  as  a  prisoner,  iroot  WeU 
K    £ad  into  Lewislism  ;  when  two  of  my  friends  iu  [be  same  troop  caat 

■  '•  to  me  very  much  agitated,  and  enquired  if  I  knew  what  was  goiif 
H  forward  ;  upon  replying  in  the  negative,  they  informed  me  Uiat  ihejr 
B    jrere  getting  ready  to  picket  me.     1  requested   them  not  to  aUna 

■  themselves,  for  I  was  contident  they  would  Dot  do  it.  Some  itOM 
H  After  this,  during  the  day,  the  troops  were  marched  into  a  meadowi 
B     And  formed  into  a  circle,  with  myself  in  the  midst.     The  asatcnM  a^ 

■  the  court  martial  was  then  read  lo  me ;  which  was,  that  1  ahouJd  bt 
B  jieverely  picketted.  Every  thiog  being  ready,  I  was  called  up  bv  tlie 
I  ^uarter-meatar  to  receive  the  punislimcnt;  but  1  neither  movM  QM 
W.  apokc.  Perceiving  this,  he  called  out  to  the  guard  to  fariug  me  uy; 
n  Wld  (hey,  in  obedience  lo  bis  orders,  oilering  to  teae  mc  for  that 
m  purpose,  I  declared  I  would  not  be  pickctled.  The  quart«r-mMt«( 
M.  .wid.  ■'  0,  jou  will  not  bo  punisliea  then,  will  you  I"  Towbt«liI 
B  laplied,  that  I  objected  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  court  maitial  M 
B  vojust,  and  therefore  appealed  to  a  geueral  court  mattlal.  Hk 
B    officers  appeared  thunder-struck  at  my  ujipeal :  and  the  adjutant  Mil, 

V  in  a  very  serious  tone  of  voice,  "  Morns,  at  sure  as  you  ore  a  living 

■  "  man,  you  are  wrong  ;"  and  added, "  if  you  will  go  through  the  form 

■  ,"  of  tbepuuishment,  upon  my  word  and  honour  you  shall  not  be  hurt.'' 
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oould  be  allowed,  tliey  would  as  mv  substitute  receive  the  punisliaient 
Tor  tne.  No  reply  wan  made  to  the  oiTer;  but  I  was  uiarcbed  back 
again  to  my  quarters,  where  !  hnd  not  been  more  than  $n  hour,  when 
another  guard  arrived  to  tate  me  to  Greenwich ;  there  I  was  con- 
fined in  a  room  at  Salutation  stnlr^,  ^vith  a  aenlinel  over  me  day  and 
night.  From  the  paticoce  and  composure  which  I  bad  maIlifeBt£^d, 
the  clerk  or  the  troop  said,  ■<  be  sliould  like  to  bave  seea  me  on  tlie 
"  picket,  for  he  thought  1  expected  that  the  Lord  would  send  one  of 
«  Sis  angels  to  deliver  me." 

*  I  remained  in  this  conOnement  four  days  without  bearing  any 
more  of  the  matter,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me,  by  a  eer»ant  of 
Lord  R. Manners,  to  enquire  how  I  was,  and  when  they  intended  to  bring 
me  to  a  general  court  martial,  requesting  me  to  give  him  the  earliest 
information  on  the  subject.  1  returned  for  answer,  that  lie  might  be 
assured  ihey  would  not  suffer  me  lo  know  any  thing  about  il,  but 
thnt  he  might  gain  information  by  an  application  to  the  Judge  .Ad- 
vocate. I  waited  in  this  situation  about  five  daya  longer,  when  I  re- 
ceived  a  message,  that  Lord  R.  Manners  was  waiting  iu  his  carriage,  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  I  accordingly  went  to  his  carriage,  the  sentinel  ac- 
companying me,  in  which  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  bis  lordship. 
Aniojig  other  things  be  asked  me  if  any  person  bad  advised  mc  to  ap- 
peal to  a  general  court  martial.  I  told  him  that  no  person  had  given 
me  advice  on  the  subject ;  but  T  appealed  because  I  thought  they  had 
acted  very  wrong  towards  me.  He  asked  me,  if  1  could  say  that  1 
was  sorry  to  give  the  officers  unnecessary  trouble,  as  he  thought  It 
would  be  acting  like  a  Christian  to  make  the  acknowledgment.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  was  sorry  to  give  any  gentleman  trouble  on  my  account; 
I  only  wiehed  to  defend  myself  against  oppression.  Four  days  after 
this,  the  corporal  of  the  guard  came  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  I 
was  set  at  liberty  from  my  confinement,  and  waa  ordered  to  wait  on 
the  commanding  officer  at  Lewtsbam.  When  I  Raw  him,  I  asked  if 
he  knew  that  1  was  set  at  liberty  ;  be  said  yes ;  and  told  me  fnrther, 
to  go  and  settle  every  thing  with  the  regiment,  for  I  was  going  10  be 
discharged.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  my  pay,  and  all  money 
lent  to  the  men,  with  every  other  demand  on  the  regiioent,  should  be 
paid  up  to  that  day. 

■  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  In  the  combination  of  trying  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  me,  I  must  have  bad  considerable  arixietyt 
but,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  to  that  God  wlio  has 
promised,  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  and  *'  No  weapon 
■'  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper,"  my  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mise never  failed,  but  continued  my  support  and  comolation  ihrongh 
the  whole.  The  next  day!  received  my  disdtarge,  and  gare  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  deiaands  on  the  regiment.'  pp.  3i^~  14- 

It  was  the  expeelalion  of  his  noble  patrons,  that  Mr.  Morris 
vrould  enter  the  Church,  but  reluctant  as  he  felt  to  act  in  oppo- 
Bitiofl  lo  tlie  vrishra  of  those  from  whom  tto  bad  received  such 
fti^tin^ialietl  favours,  he  cunlil  not  recoicilc  kimsclf  to  the  terms 
of  coiiformilf . 

'  Most  ofthe  articles,  prayers,  and  creeds  of  the  Balablialied  Church 
1  could,'  he  say^  <  at  that  time  bave  agreed  to,  but  could  by  no  means 
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Tcconcile  tnyEelf  to  the  admin  i^'t  ration  of  baptitm  according  to  til 
prcBcribed  order  of  the  Prayer-book,  by  which  I  should  be  bound  t 
return  God  thanks,  that  the  in&at  so  baptized  was  regenerated  ™' 
the  Holy  Spirit  oP  God,  received  for  his  own  child  by  adoption, 
incorporated  into  his  holy  church  ;  when,  in  truth,  it  was  to  be 
business  of  my  ministry  to  shew  that  every  person  wa^  in  the  gE 
bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity,  unle^  \iU  understanding  wag 
lightened,  and  his  heart  renewed,  by  the  regenerating  grace  of  I 
Holy  Spirit.' 

Lord  and  Lady  Manners,  however,  miKh  (o  their  bono 
.although  disappointed  at  his  decision,  continued  to  extend  lo  I 
their  friendship.  Mr.  Morris  soon  after  joined  the  Bapti<jt 
nomination,  nhich  has  been  indebted  to  the  Baptismal  rit 
the  Church  of  England  for  many  tiimilar  accessions  la  1776, 
be  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Woodrovr,  near  Amer- 
sbam,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Ameu' 
sham,  where  he  contimied  till  his  death.  Here,  as  'the  means  of 
*  support  which  his  little  flock  were  able  lo  aUbrd  him  was  very 
'  slender,'  be  carried  on  an  extensive  business. 

'  la  1789,  about  fourteen  years  after  hia  coming  to  Amerdiam.  he 
conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a  cotton  manufactory  in  the  town. 
Wilh  this  view  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Jolin  aitdTtio-  ' 
mas  Huiley,  and  soon  beaa.n  building.  By  his  own  persooaJ  labour 
and  superintendence,  he  fitted  up  all  the  apparatus  of  machinery  ne- 
cessary for  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.  In  .ill  manner  of  brass 
and  iron  work  he  was  remarkably  ingenious  nnd  clever,  though  quite 
_aelf-tauglit.  He  constructed  many  philosophical  machines,  some  of 
which  liL  sold,  and  others  kept  for  his  own  use :  which  he  not  only  put 
together,  as  a  watch-maker  does  the  machinery  of  a  time-piece,  out 
lie  actually  wrought  a  great  part  of  the  brass  and  iron  work  with  his 
own  han^'     p.  5S. 

lie  also  upplied  himself  to  land-surveying  and  architeclnre 
with  coiiaiderable  succe>is.  The  meetiog-bouse  of  Mr.  Douglas 
at  ReaUing,  as  well  as  ibat  at  Amersbam,  together  with  soma 
large  breweries,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings  at  the  lal 
place,  were  erected  by  Mr,  Morris,  ou  his  own  plan.  8u< " 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  respected.  We  are  according 
informed,  that  his  influence,  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
lived,  was  considerable  among  all  parties.  He  closed  a  long 
life  of  Ubefuluess,  July  2Kth,  1817,  in  the  71st  year  of  hb 
age.  A  very  high  teslitnony  to  his  Christian  character,  is  givea 
in  the  present  volume,  by  one  of  his  brother  ministers,  irht ' 
preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

Mr.  Godwin  descrvos  the  thanks  of  the  religious  public,  fi 
the  very  interesting  compilation  which  he  has  furnished,  as  vti' 
as  for  the  cheap  form  in  which  it  is  given,  by  which  means 
will,  we  hope,  obtain  an  extensive  circulation.  The  Edit 
modestly  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  literary  excellent^,  hat 
work  staads  in  no  need  of  an  apology.  
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An.  VI.  Ltlleri  from  VUnoU.  By  MorriB  Birkbeck,  Aultor  oT 
"  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France,"  and  of  "  Notes  on  a 
"  Journey  in  America,*'  &c.  8vo.  pp.  vii-  lit.  Price  Ss.  1818, 
^T^HESE  Letters  were  origitmily  written  either  to  intunate 
^  friends,  or  in  reply  to  Applications  for  advice  or  information 
made  (o  the  Author,  by  strangers  who  were  desirous  of  trying 
as  ft  cure  for  discontent,  the  remedy  of  emigration,  which  he 
represents  as  having,  in  his  own  case,  succeeded  to  adjnir<ition. 
JVIr.  Birlibeck  has  been  induced  to  publish  tliem,  *  in  the  hope 

*  that,  as  a  collection,  lliey  may  be  useful  to  others,  as  well  as  to 

*  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  severally  addressed.' 

'I'o  aoy  person  seriously  contemplating  au  '  exile  from  the 

*  land  of  his  fathers,'  the  minutely  specific  information  contained 
in  these  Letters,  will  be  invaluable.  To  general  reuderu  they 
may  appear  rather  barren  of  interedt,  as  they  ofler  little  to  gratify 
curiosity,  in  addition  to  the  details  given  in  the  Author's 
"  Notes"  un  his  journey. 

The  date  of  the  latest  of  these  letters,  carries  down  the  history 
of  the  infant  colony  to — we  were  going  to  say,  Ludtf  Day; 
but  so  Popish  a  designation  tms  doubtless  no  pl.ice  in  the  Illinois 
calendar;  neitlier  would  Qnaftor-iiay  souml  less  al>soli-te  iij 
the  ears  of  these  independent  Back-woods'  men.  '  Think  of  ii 
'  country,'  esclaims  Citizen  Birkbeck,  *  iviihoui  excisemen,  or 

*  assessors,  or  coileclors,  or  receivers- general,  or infonners 

*  or  paupers  '.'  The  dato  of  the  latest  Lptler,  is,  March  26tli 
uil.  at  which  period,  the  colony  was  be^'uming  lo  ussuuie,  aa 
the  spring  advanced,  *  a  most  eucouragiiig  aspect.'  The 
Author  must  be  allowed  to  give  his  own  aocDunt  of  aHairs. 

*  Our  Engliiih  frienilB  are  gathering  round  us;  and  so  for  from 
being  solitary,  and  doleful,  and  desolate  in  thia  remote  region,  you 
niust  reverse  all  thia  to  form  any  notion  of  our  condition. 

'  The  toil  and  the  difficulty,  and  even  the  dangers,  aitendinf;  the 
removal  of  a  family  from  the  hills  of  Surrey  lo  the  pr.iiries  of  Illinois 
Are  considerable  :  and  the  respoa^ibility  is  felt,  at  every  step,  a  load 
upon  the  spirits  of  a  father,  l^r  which  his  honest  intentions  are  not 
&t  all  times  a  sufficient  counterpoise.  To  have  passed  through  all 
this  harmleas,  and  even  triumphantly,  to  have  secured  a  retreat  for 
ourselvM,  and  then,  turning  our  backs  upon  care  and  anxiety,  to 
be  employed  in  smoothing  the  way,  and  preparing  a  happy  resting 
place  for  other  weary  pilgrims,  is  an  enjoyment  which  I  did  Dot  cal- 
culaie  upon  when  we  quitted  our  old  home. 

"  "  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness"  was  the  exchange  we  con- 
templated ;  fortifying  our  minds  against  the  privations  we  were 
to  experience,  by  a  comparison  witli  the  evils  we  hoped  to  retire 
from  ,  and  now,  mstead  of  burying  ourselves  in  a  boundless  forest, 
among  wild  animals,  human  and  brute,  we  are  taking  possession  of  a 
cheerful  abode,  to  he  surrounded  by  well  informed  and  prosperous 
neighbours.     How  sincerely  do  t  wish  you  and  yours  could  be 
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ainODg  them,  without  the  pain  of  moTiog  and   the   perils   of  0>a 

journey!"  pp.  90—91. 
I  Mr.  Birkbeck's  'plan  of  colonising  extensively,  witti  a  Gperial 
I  *  view  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  countrymen  of  (he  lower 
I  •  orders,'  had  not,  however,  proved  as  yet  successful.  He  had 
I  transmitted  to  Congress,  a  memorial,  soliciting  the  grant  {hj 
I  purchase)  of  some  unsurveyed  land  twenty  miles  north  of  his 
I  onn  settlement,  (a  tvliicb  he  might  be  able  to  invite  any  number 
I  of  his  counlryuien,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  distinct  colony; 
I  Imt  there  wus  reason  to  fear  thai,  together  with  several  similar 
I  ^(itioiig,  it  had  proved  abortive  on  the  ground  of  general  ofa- 
I   ^clioos,  certainly  of  no  great  neigitt,  or  at  least  not  in  appli' 

elion  to  the  present  casp.  AH  that  Mr.  B.  had  in  view,  was, 
he  himself  iitates  it,  to  open  '  an  asyhim,  in  itbicb  Eii^lisli 
I  '  emigrants  vitk  <»piial,  might  provide  lor  EngUvh  emigrants 
I  *  wilhovt  it;'  (he  title  of  the  lands  to  remain^in  the  Cntted 
I  'States  until  the  purchaiie  should  be  completed  by  actual  settlers, 
I  A  considerable  number  of  emigrants  may  still,  he  conceives,  be 
I  benefited  by  the  arraDgemenls  now  in  train  for  their  reception 
I  on  a  contracted  scale. 

r  '  Our  Author  was  waiting,  with  some  impatience,  for  the  season 
I  M  commencing  farming  operations.  He  was  to  begin  work  in 
I  March,  and  hoped  to  be  settled  early  in  May,  in  a  convenient 
I  temporary  dwelling,  fonned  of  a  ritnge  of  cabins  of  ten  roams, 
I  ivliich  his  family  would  occupy  until  he  could  accomplish  his 
I  Surpose  of  building  a  more  substantial  house.  Maleriab  werie 
f  ja  lorwardness  for  constructing  a  wind-mill,   which   vas  ex- 

Eected  to  be  in  order  in  time  (o  grind  the  fruits  of  tbe  ensufng 
arvest.     8team-boats  had  already  begun  to  ply  on  tbe  Wabash, 

I   and  a  naval  establishment  occupied  Ibc  uttention  of  our  Colonists 

I  themselves.     '  We  Americans,'  says  Mr.  B.  facetiously,  '  miKt 

I  *  have  a  navy.' 

I       '  We  ore  forming  two  pirogues  out  of  large  poplars,  with  which  ■ 

■'■lOipOGe  to  navigiUe  tlie  W3)ash:    by  lashiog  them  together,  . 

I  Jbymg  planks  across  both,  we  shall  have  a  roomy  deck,  besides  g_. 

F«gverea  stowage  in  both,  and  take  a  bulky  a^  well  as  a  heavy  cara 
And  we  hope  to  have  a  shipping  port  at  tbe  mouth  of  Bonpas,  a  uq 
aiderable  Uream  which  falls  into  the  Wabash  at  the  point  where  i 
latter  makes  a  bold  bend  to  the  West,  and  approaches  i  '  * ' 
miles  of  our  prairie.' 

Thus  established  in  this  '  land  of  liberty  and  hope,' our  Anlb 
speaks  of  life  as  oppearing  to  him  there  <  only  tou  vuliiabie,  fro 
*  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  every  well-directed  eflbrt.' 

'  Such  is  the  field  of  delightful  action  lying  before  me,  that  1 1 
ready  to  regret  tlie  years  wasted  in  the  support  of  taxes  and  pauper 
and  m  grieve  that  I  am  crowing  old  now  thiit  a  really  inefU  f 
^eem  just  hegitming.  .  lorn  happier,  much  liappier  in  my  p 
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Art.  VI.  Letters  from  Illinois.  By  Morris  Blrkbeck^  Author  of 
**  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France/'  and  of  **  Notes  on  a 
*<  Journey  in  America/'  &c.    8vo.  pp.  vii.  114.    Price  5s.  1818. 

npHESE  Letters  were  originally  written  either  to  intimate 
-'-  friends,  or  in  reply  to -applications  for  advice  or  infonnation 
made  to  the  Author,  by  strangers  who  were  desirous  of  trying 
as  a  cure  for  discontent,  the  remedy  of  emigratioD,  which  he 
represents  as  having,  in  his  own  case,  succeeded  to  admiration. 
Mr.  Birkbeck  has  oeen  induced  to  publish  tliem,  '  in  the  hope 
'  that,  as  a  collection,  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
'  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  severally  addressed/ 

To  any  person  seriously  contemplating  an  *  exile  from  the 
^  land  of  his  fathers,*  the  minutely  specific  information  contained 
ill  these  Letters,  will  be  invaluable.  To  general  readers  tliey 
may  appear  rather  barren  of  interest,  as  they  offer  little  to  gratify 
curiosity,  in  addition  to  the  details  given  in  the  Author's 
*'  Notes"  on  his  journey. 

The  date  of  the  latest  of  these  letters,  carries  down  the  history 
of  the  infant  colony  to — we  were  going  to  say.  Lady  Day  ; 
but  so  Popish  a  designation  ks.is  doubtless  no  phce  in  the  Illinois 
calendar;  neither  would  QnaHer-day  sound  less  obsolete  ia 
the  ears  of  these  inde|K*ndent  Back- woods'  men.     *  Think  of  a 

*  country,*  exclaims  Citizen  Birkbeck,  '  %^i(liOut  excisemen,  or 

*  assessors,  or  collectors,  or  receivers- gjeneral,  or informers 

^  or  paupers  !*  The  date  of  the  latest  Letter,  is,  March  26th 
ult,  at  which  period,  the  colony  was  bes^inning  to  assume,  as 
the  spring  advanced,  ^  a  most  encouraging  aspect.*  The 
Author  must  be  allowed  to  give  his  own  account  of  affairs. 

*  Our  English  friends  are  gatliering  round  ut;  and  so  far  from 
being  solitary,  and  doleful,  and  desolate  in  this  remote  region,  you 
mu>t  reverse  all  this  to  form  any  notion  of  our  condition. 

'  TIic  toil  and  the  difficulty,  and  even  the  dangers,  attending  the 
removal  of  a  family  from  the  hills  of  Surrey  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
are  considerable  :  and  the  responsibility  is  felt,  at  every  step,  a  load 
upon  the  spirits  of  a  father,  for  which  his  honest  intentions  are  not 
at  all  times  a  sufficient  counterpoise.  To  have  passed  through  all 
this  harmless,  and  even  triumphantly,  to  have  secured  a  retreat  for 
ourselves,  and  then,  tuminc  our  backs  upon  care  and  anxiety,  to 
be  employed  in  smoothing  the  way,  and  preparing  a  happy  resting 
place  for  other  weary  pilgrims,  is  an  enjoyment  wmch  I  did  l&ot  csiU 
culate  upon  when  we  quitted  our  old  home. 

*  **  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness**  was  the  exchange  we  con- 
templated ;  fortif}'ing  our  minds  against  the  privations  we  were 
to  experience,  by  a  comparison  wiui  the  evils  we  hoped  to  retire 
from .  and  now,  rastead  of  burying  ourselves  in  a  boundless  forest^ 
amung  wild  animals,  human  and  brute,  we  are  takiiu^  poswssion  of  a 
cheerful  abode,  to  be  surrounded  by  well  informed  nid  pro^rous 
neighbours.     How  uncerely  do  I  wish  you  and  yours  could  te 
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among  tfaem,  without  the  pain  of  moving   and    the   perils   of  tbs 
r     journey!'  pp.  90 — 91. 

I  Mr.  Birkbeck's  'plan  oFcolontsJng  exteDsirely,  with  a  special 
I  '  view  to  (be  relief  of  his  sulferiiig  couutrytnen  of  tlie  lower 
I  •  orders,'  had  not,  however,  proved  as  yet  successful.  He  bad 
I  ^nsmilled  tu  Con<;re88,  a  memorial,  fioliciting  the  ^aiit  (hy 
I  .<nir«hase)  of  some  unsurveyed  land  twenty  miles  north  of  his 
I  vwn  settlement,  to  which  he  mi^ht  be  able  to  invite  any  number 
E  xA  his  countryineu,  with  the  vien  of  formin;^  a  distinct  colony; 
I  %ut  there  whs  reason  to  feur  that,  to^t;iher  tviib  several  similar 
I  ^titions,  it  had  proved  nhortive  on  the  ground  of  geiiers)  ob- 
i  jections,  certainly  of  no  great  weig'lit,  or  at  least  not  Ju  appli- 
■  |Mlion  to  the  present  case.  All  that  Mr.  B.  had  in  view,  wan, 
I  w  be  himself  states  i(,  to  open  '  an  asylum,  in  nhicb  Eng'lisli 
I  "  emigrants  vcith  capital,  might  provide  for  English  emigrants 
I  "*  miihowt  it;'  the  title  of  the  lands  to  remain  in  ihc  United 
I  'Stales  until  the  purchntte  should  ba  completed  by  actual  settlers. 
I  A  considerable  number  of  emigrants  may  still,  he  conceives,  be 
I  fceneSted  by  the  arrangements  now  in  train  for  their  reception 
I  tiB  a  contracted  scale. 

I  '  Onr  Author  was  waiting,  witli  some  impatience,  for  the  season 
I  W  commencing  farming  operations,  lie  was  to  b«gin  work  tu 
I  March,  and  ho|)ed  to  be  settled  early  in  May,  in  a  convi 
I  temporary  dwelling,  formed  of  a  range  of  cabins  of  ten  n 
I  Vfaich  his  family  would  occupy  until  he  could  accomplis 
I  purpose  of  building  a  more  substantial  house.  Materials  v 
I  VI  forwardness  for  constructing  a  wind-mill,  which  w 
I  uected  to  be  in  order  in  time  (o  grind  the  fruits  of  the  t 
I  harvest.  Steam-boats  had  already  begun  to  ply  on  the  VVabi 
I  WgkA  a  naval  establishment  ocGU]iied  the  uttention  of  our  Coloi 
I  Ihemselves.  '  We  Americans,'  says  Mr.  B,  facetiously, 
(   *  have  a  navy.' 

'  We  are  forming  two  pirogues  out  of  large  poplars,  with  which  |j 

fiTOpoee  to  navigate  the  Wabash :    by  lasbiDg  them  together, 
aymg  olonks  acrou  both,  ne  shall  have  a  roomy  deck,  besides  g 
coverea  stowage  in  tfoth,  and  tahe  a  bulky  as  well  as  a  heavy  c 
And  we  hope  to  have  a  shipping  port  at  the  mouth  of  Bonpas,  a 
fiiderable  stream  wtiicb  falls  into  the  Wabash  at  the  point  where  ^ 
latter  makes  a  bold  bend  to  the  West,  and  approaches  within  a  f 
miles  of  our  prairie.* 

Thus  established  in  this  '  land  of  liberty  and  hope,'  t 
speaks  of  life  as  appearing  to  him  there  '  only  loo  valitabie,  I 
•  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  every  well-directed  eflbrt.' 

'  Such  ii  the  field  of  delightful  action  lying  before  me,  that  I 
ready  to  regret  the  years  wasted  in  the  support  of  taxes  and  paupi 
and  t4  grieve  that  I  am  crowing  old  now  that  a  really  usefnl  ( 
Kcvif  jujit  begiooing.    lam  happier,  much  tmppier  in  ray  pi 
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ticipDted  seem  to  vsnisli  before  us.'  '  Yet  Baglaud  was  ocver  sa  dear 
to  me  u  it  u  now  in  the  recollection :  bciag  i\o  longer  uotlci*  llie 
biuc  doniniuD  of  her  oligarchy,  1  can  tluck  of  my  nntivc  country, 
and  her  noble  iastitutions,  apart  from  lier  poiitice.'     pp,  9,  22. 

Thus  lar  the  [ticture  is  certainly  higlily  pleastBg,  nor  <lo  we 
iloubt  the  truth  of  the  colouring.  Conllcilly  do  we  wish  tliat 
Mr.  Birkbeck  may  sec  bis  most  sanguine  sntioi  pa  lions  exceeded 
in  the  growing  prosperity  of  his  infant  colony.  But  he  himself 
Invites  our  attention  to  his  plan  in  a  point  of  vien  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  some  painful  regrets,  lie  asks — '  What  think  you 
'  of  a  cominunity  not  only  without  an  established  niligiun,  but 

*  of  whom  a  larger  proportion  profess  no  particular  religiuu, 
'  and  think  aa  little  about  tlie  macliinery  of  it,  as  you  know  was 

*  the  ease  with  myself?'  It'  by  an  establiahed  relif^ion,  Mr.  B. 
tneant  sitnplj,  a  reliii^ioiis  establiahment,  and  by  lliu  macbii«.'ry 
of  religion,  a  titate  ajtparatus,  and  a  pompous  ritual,  we  afaouhl, 
of  course,  have  little  tault  to  find  with  his  policy :  Init  the  indi- 
eatrons  which  these  Letters,  as  well  as  Mr.  B.'s  former  pub- 
llcatioits,  affor<l,  of  his  decided  irreligion,  are  too  uuequtvocal  to 
be  mistaken.  The  foUowinv  is  the  only  account  be  gives  of  the 
state  of  the  coujinuuity  in  Tiis  nci^bourhood  in  respect  to  re- 
'ligion. 

'  What  in  some  places  ia  esteemed  a  decent  conformity  with 
ftracttcea  which  we  despise,  is  here  altogether  unnecessary.  There 
nre,  however,  s«me  aectarie*  cveti  here,  with  more  of  enthusiasm 
thaa  good  temper;  but  their  seat  iinda  lufficient  vent  in  loud 
preaching  and  praying.  The  Court-bouse  is  used  by  all  pereuaaiona, 
wditferenily,  aa  aplace  of  worthip;  any  aclmowledged  preacher  who 
•RDoutices  himielf  Ibi  a  Sundity  ur  oilier  day,  may  always  collect  an 
BuJiencc,  and  rave  or  reason  as  he  sves  meet.  When  the  weather  is 
ikvourable,  few  Sundays  pam  uitiiuut  something  of  the  aort.  It  is 
remarkable  tliat  tltey  gonei-nlly  deliver  themselves  with  that  chaunting 
cadence  you  hav£  lie^  among  tlic  quakers.  This  ia  Cbriatmas  day, 
and  seems  to  lie  kept  as  a  pure  holiday — merely  a  day  of  relaxation 
and  itmusemenl :  those  that  choose,  observe  it  religiouslu  ;  but  the 
public  opinion  does  not  lean  that  way,  and  the  law  is  silent  on  tbe 
■ubject.  After  this  deplorable  account,  you  will  not  wonder  when 
you  hear  of  earthquakes  and  tornados  amongst  us.'  pp.  23 — 24. 

*  Now,  having  this  "  upward  road"  thus  clear  before  ns,  when 
*wc  shall  have  settled  ourselves  in  our  cabins,  and  fixed  ourselves  to 
our  minds  aa  to  this  world,  whnt  sort  of  a  garb,  think  you.  shall  we 
ainuaie  as  candidates  for  the  next  ? — To  my  very  soul  L  wish  thut  we 
might  uasumc  noue:, — butihe  character  of  men  who  desire  to  keep 
iheif  cooacieoce  void  of  oii'ence  towards  God  and  towards  man  : — 
"  ^t^  Mtucire  dbi,  nulli  paiU-tcere  culpa."  Another  foolish  wish! 
yo\i  will  Bay.  We  shall  have  people  anioag  Mi,  I  dare  say,  who  will 
undertake  to  leach  religion ;  the  most  arrogant  of  all  pretODsioos,  I 
.ftliould  be  apt  to  call  it,  bad  not  frequent  observatioa  convinced  mp 
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thae  it  hu  nn  nccestniy  coDnectioh  with  arrogance  of  charaaer. 
But  however  that  may  be,  teachers,  no  doubt,  nill  arise  among  us.— 
This  most  KeoBitive  nerve  has  been  touched,  and  already  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  two  communications  on  (he  subject  of  religions 
instruction  ;  both  from  sirangers. 

*  One  of  them,  who  dates  from  New  Jersey,  writes  as  follows. 
"  I  have  read  your  notes  on  a  journey  from  the  coast  of  Virginia  to 
•'  Ilje  Illinois  territory;  and  1  sincerely  wi^h  you  success  in  evciy 
**  laudable  undertal^ing^— The  reliftioa  of  3e,uB  Christ,  disentAiigled 
"  from  the  embarrassments  of  every  sect  and  party,  i  hope  you  will 
*'  encourage  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  and  alrilities.  In  the 
"  genuine,  uncorrupted,  native,  and  pure  spring  of  the  Goepel,  you 

view  the  world  as  your  country,  and  every  man  ai  your  nrother. 

'  that  you  will  6Dd  the  best  security  and  guarantee  of  virtue  and 
d  morals,  and  the  main  spring  of  civil  and  religious  liberly,** 
Ac. — As  this  gentleman's  good  counsel  was  not  coupled  with 
ngible  proposition,  his  letter  did  not  call  for  a  reply  ;  in  fact,  the 
did  noi  favour  me  with  his  address. 

'  My  otiier  zenlou«,  though  unknown  friend,  who  dates  still  mor* 
to  the  north  than  New  Jersey,  informs  me  that  many  are  comins 
west,  and  that  he  wants  to  come  himself  if  he  can  "  pave  the  way. 
'■  We  must,*'  he  says,  "  have  an  Unitarian  church  in  your  settle- 
"  menl,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  I  will,  if  I  live,  come  and  open  it. 
'■  I  am    using  every  means  in  my  powe^  to  promote  the  principles  in 

*' and   iillim^lely  to  raise  a  congregation,  and  give,  if 

"  possible,  a  mortal  slab  to  inGdelity  and  bigotry."  To  this  gentle- 
man I  replied  aa  full  >ws: — *'  As  to  your  idea  of  coming  out  in  the 
**  character  of  a  minister,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  oissuasive  or 
<■  encouraging.  For  myself  I  am  of  no  sect,  and  generally  in  my 
"  view  those  points  by  which  sects  are  di^Einguished  are  quite  unim- 
"  porlant.  and  might  be  discarded  without  affecting  the  essence  of  i 
"  true  religion.  I  am,  as  yourself,  a  foe  to  bigotry;  but  it  is  a 
<'  disease  for  which  I  think  no  remedy  is  so  eC^ctual  as  letting  it 
"  alone,  especially  in  this  happy  country,  where  it  appears  under  its 
"  miidetit  chamcter,  without  the  excitements  of  avarice  and  ambition." 
— So  endeth  the  first  chapter,  of  the  first  book,  of  our  ecclesiastical 
hi»t*ry.'  pp.  91 — y+. 

It  is  not  wiLhifl  our  province  to  call  Mr.  Birkbeck  (o  account 
for  his  private  sentiiuenis  in  religions  matters.  We  cannot  but 
wish  that  lie  bad  abstained  from  the  profane  jest  on  his  litle- 
page,  and,  for  hit)  own  sake,  we  wish  that  a  fli&erent  tone 
of  sentiment  pervaded  his  "  Letters."  We  are,  however,  well 
persuaded  that  he  will  act  wit<ely  to  '  let  bigotry,'  and  Socinian- 
isin,  anil  religion  too, '  alone.'  The  lime  will  come  when  these 
busy  worldlings  will  be  instructed  by  (heir  uwa  wants,  into  the 
necessity  ol  what  now  they  imagine  they  can  dispense  with; 
when,  in  a  very  diHerent  respect,  *  ii/e,'  as  its  last  moments  are 
fast  ebbing  away, '  will  api>ear  only  too  valuable.*  '  Teachers,* 
no  tldVibt, '  will  arise,'  and  in  the  hour  of  pain  or  of  sorrow,  and 

the  crisis  of  nature,  tbey  will  be  listened  to.    Anil  let  not  our 
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Colonists  dream  that  tbe  Bible  will  then  appear  to  be  a  uselesa 
Article  amonc  the  gtoren  of  a  Back-wood  selUemeDt.  That  land 
of  liberty  aoa  of  hope  !  it  mu»t  help  to  cotoDize  the  Grave ;  aod 
those  who  seem  there  to  have  their  (roods  laid  up  so  safely  for 
many  years,  may  have,  in  a  night,  their  souls  required  of  them. 

Art  Vir.  The  Coniolations  of  Gospel  Truth.  Exhibited  in  Various 
Interesting  Anecdotes  respecting  tbe  dying  hours  of  different 
persons  who  gloried  in  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  to  which  are  added, 
Bome  afibcting  Narratives  describing  the  Iiorrors  of  unpardoned 
Sin,  when  Death  and  Eternity  approach.  By  John  Pike,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Derby.  12rao.  pp.  192.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Derby,  1817. 

'T^HE  tille-page sufficiently  describes  the  nature  and  design  of 
■■-    this  litlle  compilation.     The  Fjditor  quotes,  io  his  Preface, 

&  remark  from  The  Spectator,  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  history 

*  which  is  so  improviug  to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which 

*  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their 

*  behaviour  at  that  dreadful  season.'  The  narratives  com- 
prised in  the  present  selection,  are  principally  adapted  to 
'  display  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  in  a  dying  hour.'  The 
names  of  Risdon  Darracott,  James  Hervey,  Harriet  Newell, 
Toplady,  La  FlScbiere,  Janeway,  Mrs,  Housman,  M.  Home!, 
&c.  which  appearin  tbe  Contents,  will  indicate  the  sources  from 
whence  these  specimens  of  the  power  of  religion  are  derived, 

*  The  authenticity  of  many  of  the  facts,'  Mr.  Rke  remarks, 

*  is  well  known  and  undisputed.'  It  would  have  been  as  welt, 
Imwever,  if  he  had  in  every  instance  referred  to  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest,  or  the  work  from  which  they  have  been 
taken.  Notwithstanding  the  respectable  attestations  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  case  of  William  Pope,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  its  publication.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  operations  of  a  wounded  con- 
science, and  tbe  morbid  horrors  of  a  distempered  mind,  which 
they  may  at  length  induce,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusions  respecting  the  actual  case  of  the 
wretched  individual.  Thus  much  only  it  is  necessary,  or  per- 
haps safe,  to  urge  as  (he  lesson  which  such  scenes  supply ;  the 
tremendous  folly  and  danger  of  defeiriog  repentance  to  a  period 
when  it  way  become  physically  impossible, — when  the  mind, 
unable  to  endure  the  stings  of  remorse,  becomes  the  easy  prey 
flf  the  horrors  of  phrensy.  Scarcely  less  terrible,  however,  is 
the  tttupid  apathy  with  which  numbers  pass  into  eternity,  whose 
guilt  may  not  have  been  less  aggravated  tliau  that  of  an  Alca- 
inont. 

The  ffeneral  character  of  tbe  selection  is  liighly  respectable, 
and  »e  hope  that  itn  usefuluewi  will  answer  to  the  design  of  th« 
])ious  Editor. 
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^m   Jlrt.  YXXl.  leelattd ;  or  tke  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island,  durim 

^L      the  Years  1814  and  l815.  J 

^H  f  Continued  Jrom  uut  last  Number  page  30  J  1 

"    'T^HE  journey  north-eastward  from  Holum,  was  o^er  trud 

-*■    of  inconceivable  wiliiness  and  desolation  ;    vast  fields  ■ 

lava  and  volcanic  sand,  witli  grand  meuntaius  on  tlie  HistM 

borizoti,  and  sometimes  nearer  at  hand  ;  torrents  to  be  forctefl 

Dod  ravines  and  chasms  to  be  avoided.     In  one  of  the  mpM 

extensive  views,  llie  Aiitlior  says,  '  to  whatever  side  we  tumea 

*  nothing  was  visible  but  tlie  dvvastaiionB  of  encieBt  Grefl,  d 

*  regioDS  of  perpetual  frost.     We  were  not  only  far  from  IM 

*  habitations  of  men,  but  deserteil  even  by  the  beasts  of  tht  fi«li 

*  and  the  birds  of  tlie  air.  Here  "  no  voice  of  cattle  is  evil 
"  heard:  boththefbnlof  the  heavens  and  (lie  beast  are  fled;  thefl 
"  are  gone."  '  Volcaiios  that  have  never  been  explored,  uor  evel 
obtained  names,  rose  in  the  distance,  ia  beautiful  pyramidil 
forms,  most  of  them  partially  covered  with  snow,  and  witli  canM 
appearing  quite  red,  from  tlie  scorias  which  form  their  exterwJ 
substance.  The  track  was  found  or  made  with  difficulty  tcM 
many  mites,  and  for  twenty  hours,  olong  the  side  of  the  ArnuM 
fell  Yoku),  '  a  prodigious  ice  mountain.'  In  one  stage,  a  Bufii 
oient  hint  of  danger  was  given  by  some  heaps  of  bones,  whicH 
were  considered  as  proof  that  the  horses  ot  some  former  travoU 
ling  party  had  perished  under  the  severities  of  tlie  progress,    i 

The  travellers  came  at  length  lo  tlie  rough  and  ra^d  descclll 

from  Ibis  dreary  but  m^estic  scenery,  into  the  green  and  iatHJl 

bited  valley  of  Eyafiord,  which  by  contrast  appctfcd  to  lb«jfl 

enchaiitingly  beautiful.     For  Iceland,  there  is  a  consideraJd 

pojiulation  iu  the  tract  round  this  inlet,  assembled  in  little  coiH 

paniea  at  a  number  of  farm-cstabtishments  well  stocked  vtUm 

,  sheep  and  cattle,  tlie  principal  richos  of  the  Iceland  pcasadl 

A  short  sojourn  among  Ibem  gave  opportunity  to  observe  thflfil 

domestic  economy,  their  amiable  character,  and  especially  tM 

ftate  of  their  necessities  and  wishes  with  respect  to  the  posHM 

^  sion  of  Uie  Bible.     Our  AuUior  may  well  be  believed  whca  M 

k  aays,  that  had  his  preceding  exertions  and  fatigues  been  greaw 

^  than  they  were,  they  would  liavc  been  much  more  than  comped 

■  sated  by  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  aniiu&ted  interest  wb)3 

■  was  universally  manifested  in  the  obji-ct  of  his  visit.  IledesoriliM 
B  with  m<ich  feeling  the  earnestness  to  obtain  the  sacred  treaiuid 
I  and  (he  grateful  and  exulting  emotion  of  the  individuals  to  whoM 
M  bis  yet  very  scanty  store  could  afford  tlic  privilege  of  purchaaiofl 
B  8  copy  of  the  New  Tcslament,  or  the  gift  of  one  in  a  casa  il 
I  extreme  poverty,  or  in  the  insuiikce  of  some  friendly  service  n3 
I  ceived,  of  which  repayment,  except  in  this  form,  would  not  M 
B  accepted.  ^ 
^^^        In  the  house  of  the  Sysselmand,  or  chief  magistrate  of  tfail 
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district,  Dr.  H.  found  ai  respectable  library;  and  m  the  more 
select  collection  of  his  wife,  a  womnn  distinguished  for  piety, 
\vere  obaerTed  *  Hervey's   Meditations,   Newton  on  the  Pro- 

*  phecies,  Blair's  Lectures  on  Chriat's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

*  Sherlock  cm  Death,  &c.'     The  Sysselmand  has  substituted, 

in   his  faniity,  the  reading  of  ihe  hiittoricaV  books  of  .ScripturB,    f 
for  that  (Miich,  it  seems,  is  still  very  general)  of  the  romantid    ' 
pagan  histories  denominated  Sagas.     The  description  of  thi« 
magistrate's  method  of  family  worship,  introduces  a  highly  gra- 
tifying, but,  by  comparison  with  our  own  country,  mortifying 
statement,  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Icelanders  in  general. 

'  The  exercise  of  domestic  wonhip  ia  attended  to,  in  almost  every 
family  ijt  Iceland,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter.  Durinc  the  aummer 
tnoatba  the  faniily  are  so  scattered,  and  the  lime  of  tKeir  retummg 
from  their  various  employinenta  so  different,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  worship  God  io  a  collective  capacity  ;  yet  there  are 
many  families,  whose  piety  is  more  lively  and  zealous,  that  make  conr 
■cience  of  it  the  whole  year  round.' 

There  being  no  public  service  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  in 
this  valley  where  our  Author  happened  to  be  on  the  Sunday,  be 
ftscended  an  eminence  for  the  purpose  of  solitary  devotion,  and 
was  reading  in  the  Psalms,  when,  he  says, 

'  I  heard  the  notes  of  harmony  behind  me ;  which,  oa  turniag 
about,  I  found  proceeded  from  3  cottage  at  a  little  distance.  The 
tnhabitaota,  consisting  of  two  families,  had  collected  toG;ether  for  the 
exercise  of  social  worship,  and  were  sending  up  the  melody  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  salvation.  This  practice  is  universal  on  the  island. 
When  there  is  no  public  service,  the  members  of  each  family,  (or 
where  there  are  more  families  they  combine )  join  in  singing  several 
hymnt ;  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day,  a  prayer  or  two,  and 
one  of  Vidalfo'B  hymns.  Where  the  Bible  exists,  it  is  bronght  for< 
ward ;  and  several  chapters  of  it  are  read  by  the  young  pecnie  in  the 
fhmily.    What  an  encouragement  for  the  aistribution  <rf'  the  Scrip- 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gyafiord,  are  described  as 
the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  on  the  island.  They  pay 
great  attention  to  the  education  of  tbeir  children  ;  and  from  the 
superior  fertility  of  their  soil,  they  are  better  supplied  with  the 
meana  of  obtaining  hooks  for  their  instruction ;  at  the  head  of 
which  book^,  however,  it  hjd  hitherto  been  out  of  the  power  of 
many  of  lliem  to  place  the  Bible.  This  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  advert  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
tbe  book  before  us,  and  which  lias  already  been  introdacetf 
among  the  many  curious  anecdotes  circulated  respecting  the 
fiible,  that  previously  to  Dr.  Henderson's  visit  to  the  norUi  of 
Iceland,  tliere  bad  been  a  long  and  earnest  dispute  between  a 
eburch  on  tbe  mainland  and  one  in  the  island  of  Grimscr,   at 
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J  the  disuiice  of  sixty  miles  froiu  the  coaBt,  for  the  nelit  of  pes- 
sessioD  of  an  old  copy  of  tlie  Scriptures,  nbich  had  been  lentf 
a  g7%at  wliile  since,  from  the  former  (o  the  latter,  and  was  by    I 
both  held  too  valuable  a  treasure  to  be  surrendered. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  tour  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ui« 
island,  our  Author  mode  a  short  excursion  westward,  Bccotn- 
panied  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jonson,  of  very  extra* 
ordinary  literary  attainments,  and,  by  Dr.  H.'s  description,  not 
lees  distinguished  by   liis  moral  and  religious  ones.     An   un- 
expected gratificatioD,  in  this  excursion,  was  an  iuterTiew  with, 
TborlaksoD,  the  translator  of  Milton,  and  most  noted  loodeni 
bant  in  (his  region,  once  so  prolific  of  poetry.     On  Dr.  H.'a 
authority  we  may  believe,  that  the  performance  has  great  force 
and  representative  truth,  even  though  we  were  to  make  con-    ^ 
eiderable  allowance  for   the  pleasing  impression  made  by  the  ' , 
worthy  old  man's  kind  and  primitive  manners,  and  for  I>r.  H.'s 
quite  inevitable  partiality  for  every  thing  bearing  llie  solemn 
and  romantic  character  of  Iceland.     Only  three  books  of  this     ' 
translation   were  ever  printed.     Genius,  virtue,  and  theology, 
bave  never  been  less  commutable  for  wealth  and  state  than  to 
the   instance  of    Thorlakson,  \vho  was  found    by  our  Author     ! 
'  hi  (be  receipt  of  ecclesiastical  emolument  to  the  amount  of  six  ^^ 
pounds,  five  shillings  sterling  per  ami.  to  be  divided  vritb  a 
curate.   He  was  accustomed  to  work  with  his  family  in  the  hay- 
field,  notwitbslandinging  his  oge  and  infirmities,  and  was  ao- 
commodtUcd,  for  the  uses  of  both  a  study  and  bed-room,  with 
an  apartment  of  the  dimensions  of  eight  feet  by  six ;  in  which 
temple  of  the  muses  it  was,  that  he  had  followed  throughout 
the  stupendous  career  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost.     But, 
doubtl^,  bb  place  of  study  would  often  be  the  open  scene  of  ' 
nature,  in  a  region  of  which  the  landscapes  and  aspects  might 
well  compensate  the  diminutiveness  of  his  habitation. 

From  the  several  intelligent  clergymen  with  whom  Dr.  H. 
COD  versed,  he  learned 

'  that  the  standard  of  morality  was  never  higher  in  the  north  of  Ice- 
land, than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Crimes  are  almost  unbeani  of; 
and  such  as  do  make  their  appearance  are  of  the  less  flagitious  and 
notorious  kind.  The  sin  of  drunkenness,  to  which  certain  individuate 
were  addicted,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  annihilated  by  the  high  price  of  splriluoui 
liquors.' 

The  Traveller's  progress  brings  successively  in  view  many 
curious  pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  under  tlie  forms  of 
domestic  arrangement,  riles  of  hospitality,  religious  worship  and 
inatructioD,  relics  of  superstition,  and  civil  regulations.  In  the 
last  class,  there  is  a  practice  which  must  have  a  strong  plea  of 
necessity  to  make  it  comport  wit||  the  general  luadoeas  of  ths 
Icelandic  character.        '      '     ""■    '  *  ^  -   > 
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'1  '  When  an  J  fiunilf  happens  to  be  to  reduced  that,  it  cin  no<  longer 
MuiDtain  iudf,  his  separated,  and  the  members  placed  out  indif- 
■brent  Itoiuebolds  ;  aod  if  the  husband,  or  wife,  belcog  to  a  difiereBt 
||Mrt  of  tlie  island,  be  is  pasied  on  to  bis  native  parish,  perhaps  never 
inore  to  befaoldtlie  wife  of  his  youth.  On  sucii  occasions,  a  scene 
jnresenu  itself  the  most  affecting  that  can  possibly  be  conceived, 
^liou^h  tberc  may  not  be  a  single  morael  in  the  house,  with  tvliiofa 

E  satisfy  tike  ciaviag  appetite  of  fijur  or  five  young  Htanrelings,  and 
ou^h  they  are  tbemsdves  emaciated  with  hunger,  atill  tbey  deaoe 
|k>  one  auother,  and  vow  thattaroine,  and  even  d«ath  itseif,  would  be 
ktlore  e^iponabic  than  a  separation.' 

[  At  Uusmik,  Dr.  H.  >vas  hospitably  entertataed  by  s  DadI^i 
bclor  nlio  dn^erves  to  be  mentioned  nitti  disitiuctioD,  as  being, 
•cconlifig  to  iPi'.  lU.'a  b«ist  inforauttion,  '  the  only  Dane  on 
f  the  island  v,\io  practisc-9  famiLy  .worship.' — At  Reykium.be 
IfliserTeil  ibe.operatioos  af  ,8ev«ral  ,great  boilifi^  sprinn^,  which 
toould  lukve  4i)[^jred  wagnilicent  otyects  had  be  not  first  bedelfl 
ttte  Geyfiei-s,  the  gublime^t  spectacle  of  the  kind  prob^Iily  on 
|be  irhole  e^rtb. 

t  .Ttie  lifgh  and  {tisAstrou^  diatiQCtlon  held  in  (be,lii3tory  e/i 
Beat  Dtjier  countries,  by  dreadl'ul  coaijnotiotis,  wars,  and  battles, 
bilteld  ,aiul  rivalled  in  Uiat  of  Iceland  by  the  subUioer  tumults 
ud  iUvastatious  of  v^luiuiiu  ilre.  The  fvisible  iRO[iu[n''iitfl  qf 
ptose  eveuts  have  a  m^goificenuc  and  permaDODce  iSlri^iiu;^ 
Evittaj^ed  wiUi  tlie  slight  ^jid  Tauishing  traces  ul'  most  of  t^ 
p-agioal  events  in  tbebumtan  bislory.  The  Krabla  Yoknl  is  one 
Ipf  tbc  oiost  ineioor^lilc  and  rormidaLle  names  in  tlie  history  of 
KwlaBd.  At. a  great  distance  iroya  its  position,  the  traveller 
ins  ^i^KHintered  by  the  tiigns  of  its  cliaracter  and  mem  [trials^  C 
Eb  eperstioDis. 

|l''  Having  gained  the  extremity  of  the  sand,  I  encountered  a  ^■ 
plginnfi  stream  of  Im-a,  which  haviog  insinuated  itself  into  the  valleys 
BSt  open  into  the  plain  where  it  lias  collected,  X  bad  to  cross  eevesal 
pgies  before  I  reached  thu  hmit  of  the  day's  journey.  Of  all  the 
Kqu  I  had  yet  seen,  this  appeared  the  freshest  and  most  inierestiiig. 
E,it  black  as  jet;  the  blisters  and  cracks  are  of  an  immense  size; 
uid  toast  of  the  chasms  are  completely  glazed,  and  present  the  most 
E^utifiil  and  grotesque  slahctitic  appearances.  In  some  places  it  is 
bread  out  in  large  round  cakes,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
Kund  diminutive  elevations,  resembling  the  coils  in  a  roll  of  tobacco. 
NThcre  the  fiery  stream  has  met  with  some  interruption,  and  got  time 
Bo-cool,  a  crust  has  been  formed,  which,  on  a  fresh  vent  having  been 
MKned  below  for  the  egress  of  the  lava,  has  broken,  and,  inter- 
ingltDgwith  tJie  more  liquid  uaases,  has  been  heaved  and  tosaed 
_oitt  in  every  directicm.  and  now  exhibits  the  wildest  and  most  fan- 
IBlio  figure^,  vthicJi  the  imagioation  may  easily  convert  into  various 
;a  of  nature  and  art.* 
|t^.Acconlitiz  to  tbe  accoKDta  given  by  ibote  wbo'  (between  the 
V01..X.N.S.  P 
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]pMn'lTM  Mt'lTtt)  *  witnessed  tht;  eruptiun,  the  ttaao>Aoo(l,  <Sttb( 
M  IImt  fVrf  HiplMbcsllT  called  it,  ran  eiawly  along,  carrying  em 
dnDg  MAni^  ud  burning  with  s  bluo  Same,  like  that  which  proM 
&■•  a^pka^  yit  but  pnrtially  visible,  owia^  tu  the  dense  araobk 
■Mcb  JfMWWy  where  enveloped.  During  t)ie  uight  the  wM 
aigioa'  tffttni  ta  he  one  T>laze ;  the  atmosphere  iUclf  BBtaid  W 
li^  CB  &•  t  4mI>m  of  lightciog  daitcd  along  the  horisoa,  aai  » 
1  ts  tte  inhabitants   of  diitant  distncts   the   tcrrtfic  $eam 

1  ja  Ihii  quarter.     Having  ovurflowed  the  greatct  avid 

di«hMd*4dhtlialMa  was  at  kngth  poured  into  the  lake  of  Myni^ 
wUch  it  filled  to  a  considerable  dicunce,  ionoiog  numerou  IM 
idlBdib  and  dcttrayini;  the  ti^b  with  which  it  was  ftocked.'  *  111 
Mi^  «4lid kleduned  to  be  about  forty  nules  in  circumfereOM^ ha 
l^M  MfiDadopwitli  the  torrcnboF  lava  that,  at  iu  '^* 

it  do«  aot  WiMtd  four  fathams  and  a  half,  and,  io 
«tal|i  IwtWio  two  aad  three  fathoms  deep.', 

The  doMrlptkn  of  (he  tract  bordering  on  this  lake, 
.  dwk  .irioontT  •ppearance  of  the  lake  itself,  baitJog  bef»l 
tbeft  aMTeibe  nutstns  in  the  lava  at  the  boltom,  KM  Ouvm 
up  oolnBU  ,of  itf  am ;  the  volcanic  mountams  by  which  it  I 
in  UfiavilMMdl  and  *  the  death-like  silence  nhiofa  pcmdf 
*'  ftt  irhola  «f  tbt  desolated  region  ;' — preaeol  a  nicwt  aolcaK 
Md  InPICMiv*  tHCture,  strikingly  resembling,  a^  Dr.  H.  cu^ 
Miti,  t/at  wi  mould  presume  greatly  surpasi^ing,  lb«  Meia  ll 
no  Dim  Sea  isd  its  preciocts.  On  ibis  dreary  ^rooad  ho  >*■ 
jrisra  to  be  met  by  the  family  of  a  SjoooIbhu 
f  of  women  and  young  children,  on  a  journey  tf 
"    ,  to  anew  station  to  which  the  '  ' 


;ed ;    a  journey    which,  for  such    trai 
_  aoonotryt  was  a  diring  and  periloua  undoe^^leK 

A  itagBflr  two  more  brouglit  our  adventurous  TrtTellarlaW 
"■'f**""-***-^*-  with  its  miaea,  and  its  boilinf^aod  *nil|ilh| 
fHnimifkmt  aan  mud.  The  incessant  oniiitiom,  nad  ^mk^ 
Mid  narfavof  Ibcac  pits,  logPtber  with  the  hoi,  brimatoiit,  featii^ 
«taH  eoMHiHMe ef  th'>  wil  in  the  vicinity,  forming  blit«a«l 
*     *"■      »us  fiery (}Uiginir0,hu  describes M      *"    *     ' 


V 


Utk  Itmi  amrtliy  prclujc  to  a  spectacle  of  still  n 
a^pMt.  At  the  moment  of  his  retreating  from  the  *  _ 
*  awV'  Ui  iMMltion  was  seised  by  iin  imioeiiae  tuIiu 
Maifca.lMBlJey  with  wlocity  from  Boma  ciuum  or  recoaatMl 
I  aplM  »ide  of  Kr.tbla,  which  was  at  oo  gnal  H^ 
Wltk.gimi  difficulty  and  protructed  exertioo  ha  aai 
"~  '~haM  unafiVc:>d  dread  of  the  attempt,  it  irtjalwd 
■  af '  remooeratioo  to  countemct, )  made  tbdr  way 
mwmHtm-^^mce  tbey  utiddcnly  bebeld  beneath  tbcm  what 
U  'H.  obili  MM  doubt  to  bij  Uxe  enter  of  this  tivnieDdoua 
MMtiad  blMd  it  in  tt  Male  which  nig^t  aucgnl  Ibc  Imafo 
r  M»4i|i|cfcellHabled  r^iwsc  <^  some  dreadnil  monMv,  n- 
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L  talned  in  a  feverish  slumber  till  the  time  return  for  him  to  rise  up 
3  again  in  his  raii^ht  to  renew  the  woric  of  destruction. 

f  *  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gully,  lay  a  circular  pool  of  black  liouid 
^  natter,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference*  fVom  the  miadle 
^  of  which  a  Tast  column  of  the  same  black  liquid  was  erupted^  with 
^  a  loud  thundering  noise ;  but,  being  envelop^  in  smoke,  till  within 
^  about  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  pool,  I  could  not  form  any 

-  idea  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose. 

*  From  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  vast  hollow  in 

-  which  this  pool  is  situated,  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the  remains 

-  of  the  crater;  which «  after  having  vomited  immense  qaantities  of 
volcanic  matter,  has  loosened  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mountain,  to 

'  such  a  degree,  that  they  have  fallen  in,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
'  ^  boiling  caldron  to  mark  its  site,  and  perpetuate,  in  faint  adumbra- 
*  dons,  the  awful  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  pool  may 
be  about  seven  hundred  feet  below  what  appeared  to  be  the  highest 
^    peak  of  Krabla.* 

K  lie  descended  to  tbe  brink  of  thit  dreadful  abyss,  and  he 
7  adds, 

<  Nearly  about  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  the  aperture,  whence  the 

V  (Vast  body  of  crater,  sulphur,  and  bluish  black  bolus  is  thrown  up ; 

■   and  which  is  equal,  in  diameter,  to  the  column  of  water  ejected  by 

the  Great  Geyser  at  its  strongest  eruptions.    The  height  of  the  jets 

.    varied  greatly;    rising,  on  the  first  propulsions  of  Uie  liquid,  to 

about  twelve  feet,  and  continuing  to  ascend,  as  it  were,  by  leaps,  till 

they  gained  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  which  was  upwuds  of 

tliirty  feet' — <  Dunng  my  stay,  the  eruptions  took  place  every  five 

minutes,  and  lasted  about  two  minutes  and  a  haUl' 

The  Doctor  employs  the  most  emphatic  tennt  to  deecribe 
tlie  awful  impression  here  made  on  his  mind,  '  an  impression/ 
he  says,  *  which  no  lens^h  of  time  will  ever  lie  able  to  erase.* 
He  regretted  that  the  necessity  of  expedition  In  proeeeoting^ 
his  journey,  forbade  him  to  aseend  to  the  summit  of  the  monn  - 
lain.  The  eveninc^  of  this  same  dav  was  not  deficient  in  ex- 
citement, for  to  a  number  of  untoward  circumstances  was  added, 
the  extreme  peril  of  life  with  which  the  traveller  croseed  a  large 
river,  running  at  the  rate,  as  he  judged,  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
For  keeping  the  right  direction,  for  a  numW  of  miles  over  a 
wild  and  diversified  tract,  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  mist, 
the  entire  responsibility  was  devolved  on  an  dd  hme,  who  gave 
excellent  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  brought  the  traveller  to  the 
desired  station,  the  residence  of  a  numerous  and  deUglitfiil 
family,  whose  innocent  simplicity  is  piaoedat  the*  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  any  poamble  contamiDBtiim  of  society;— 
Another  adventure,  of  no  very  gentle  stimulus,  was  the  passing 
of  men  and  horses  over  a  mighty  torrent,  confined  whhin'a 
narrow  rocky  channel,  upon  a  wooden  bridge  so  slender,  decay« 
ing,  and  crazy  that  he  says,  ^  I  have  no  manner-  of  doobt  but  a 
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'  person  of  powerful  muscle  could  shake  the  whole  structure  to 
'  ))ieces  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Aligliting  from  m^ 
'  horse,  I  went  to  the  bridge,  and,  after  having  looked  a  ininote 
'  or  two,  into  the  profound  chasm,  through  which  the  light  brown 
'  torrent  rolled  and  boiled  with  the  rooct  tremendous  fury,  E  tonlc- 

*  hold  of  the  ledges,  and  shodi  the  tnidgfl  with  the  utmost' easov' 

'  Sonje  miles  further  up,  there  is  another  mode  of  crossing  this  riTCr,.  ^ 
cBlkd  bf.  the  natives  aifara  a  Klafa,  which  is  slill  more  terrific.  Two' 
ropes  are  suspended  fVi>ni  ihe  edge  of  the  precipice  on  either  aide,  on 
which  a  basket  or  woodeti  box  is  hung,  stmciently  large  to  contain  ^ 
man  and  an  ordinary  horBe-burden.  Into  this  box  the  traveller  must' 
deBC^d,  and  puil  himself  by  means  of  a  ropfe  over  the  yawning  ab^' 
while,  owing  to  the  looseness  6i  the  main  ropes,  the  box  sinks  witli 
rapidity  till  it  reaches  the  middle,  and  threatens,  by  the  sudden  slop 
It  there  makes,  to  dislodge  its  contents  into  the  Bood.  The  principal 
danger,  lioWever,  attends  the  passage  of  the  hbrses.  They  are  driven 
into  the  river  a  titik'  higher  up  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  swim  to  a' 
certain  peiot,  fanned  by  a  projection  of  t&e  rocl^  tbey  ar«  precipi- 
tated over  a  dreadful  cartaract,  and  seen  no  more.  If  measures  Dtf' 
not  soon  taken  to  repair  the  bridge,  tbci  Kl^fa,  dangerous  as  il  it,  will 
be  the  only  inenns  of  conveyance  over  the  Yokul  river.' 

At  the  end  of  the  next  stage,  he  was  surprised  by  a  phenotfiflfbit. 
roost  extremely  rare,  it  should  seem,  in  any  pari  of  the  I'sl&Hdj^ 
at  least  any  part  at  a  distance  from  Reykiavik, — a  depraved' 
profane  family,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  irregular  and  ofTen- 
Bive  as  to  incur,  from  the  Sysselnian's  court,  a  sentence  of  oof-  ^ 
poral  punishment  on  the  j'uunger  members,  and  a  con^denAlfr 
fine  on  the  parents.  The  account  of  what  was  seen,  and  after- 
wards  learnt,  of  Una  household,  exhibits  nothing  that  woald  ^ 
produce  any  excess  of  surprise  if  relateil  of  an  English  ftunilyki^ 
excepting  perhaps  the  share  of  mental  faculty  implied  in  Ainai 
of  their  modes  of  mischief.  And  how  deliglited  must  Dr.  H^i 
have  been  to  be  able  to  say,  '  The  character  they  eithiblted*whi. 
'  in  perfect  contrast  to  any  I  had  hitherto  observed  id  Iceland^  j 
if  he  could  forget  in  what  country  it  was  that  Jie  was  to  plit^V, 
the  description  ! 

Various  rich  and  beautiful  subjects  of  the  mineral  kinf^doni* 
were  displayed  in  great  profusion,  at  ditferent  places  in  tb* 
progress.  At  the  factory  of  Diiinavog,  the  most  Boutherlj 
harbour  on  the  east  coast,  Ur.  H.  tound  '  a  pretty  Tolumiaeu*., 

*  circulating  library.'  The  noblest  mountain  scenery  wns  coa* 
tinualLy  appearing  and  changing  on  hiti  view.  A  magnificenlD 
cascade,  of  the  depth  of  IJO  yards,  augmented  the  sense  oC] 
danger  in  a  pass  which  at  lirst  sight  appeared  insuperable.  X 
torrent  from  the  icy  mountains,  running  in  thirty  channels,, 
several  of  them  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  taking  the  horse* 

fo  the  middle,  was,  coDtracy  to  the  advice  of  the  clergfiUKB 
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lihtlie  neighbouriiood,  fonled  in  liaste,  for  fear  diat  deby  slioiiltl 
render  it  quite  impassable.  Moai  of  this  clergyman's  aurliiory 
liad  alnaya  tbis  flood  to  croSs  to  sttend  Divine  service,  an  ad- 
venture of  very  great  maDa^rdent  and'  dextbrity  when  it  is 
crowded  with  floating  masses  of  ice. 

'  Sometimes  the^  are  so  numerous,  and  follow  each  other  in  such 
close  succession,  that  the  river  cannot  be  forded  at  all  on  horseback  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  turn  the  horee  with  the  agility  requiiite  ia 
order  to  elude  them.  The  paAsenger  is  then  obliged  to  wade,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Sira  Berg'  (the  clergjuian]  ■  iaforined  me  that 
being  once  called  to  vi*it  a  dying  parishioner,  lie  went  oyer  in  this 
way,  though,  at  (imes,  the  water  took  him  up  to  the  breast.  He  had 
provided  himielf  with  a  long  [K>1e,  in  order  to  examine  the  ground  aC 
every  etep ;  whde  he  had  to  look  around  him,  with  the  utmost  alert- 
reU,  lest  freah  masses  of  ice  should  overtake  him,  bear  him  down 
before  them,  and,  forcing  him  upon  other  pieces,  cut  him  asun- 

This  worthy  pastor  received  the  present  of  a  Bible,  and 
welcottied  the  prospect  of  a  larger  supply  for  his  people,  with  u 
joy  proportioned  to  the  fuct,  that  '  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
'  procure  a  copy  for  bis  own  use  these  jeoenfeen  years  pust ; 
'  but  had  at  laet  given  up  all  hope  of  ev^  olitHinin^  the  trea- 
'  sure.' 

From  an  etninence  of  the  coast  a  little  way  beyond  this 
Et ream,  Dr.  H.  contemplated  a  panorama  which  he  pronoiiBoea 

*  the   most  novel,  magnifluentt  and  unbounded   that  he  ever 

*  beheld.'  Its  termination  to  the  west  was,  the  Oraefa  Yukul^ 
llifi  highest  mountain  in  Iceland.  The  view  of  (his  exjianded' 
sublimity  was  followed  by  the  spKCtaeli!  of  a  prodigious  natural 
colonnade,  partly  credt,  and  partly  in  ruin,  and  »(ron^ly  su^ 
frosting  (he  innago,onftgreftl  scale,  of  the  dilapidated  siruc (urea 
of  ancient  (irceet. 

pB»in^somc  wild  ruins  of  diiapidate<]  mountains,  and  a  plain' 
once  well  inhabited,  hut  now  a  scene  of  tflooniy  desolalion,  in 
consequence  of  dreadful  floods  from  the  glacier?  by  which  it  is 
environed, — our  Author  came  to  a  spot  oi'  which  he  had  been 
^vamed  by  Captain  Scheel,  as  the  most  formidable  lo  the  tra- 
veller of  any  in  the  island,  tU>j  passa^  of  the  torrent  of 
Breidamark  YokuL  The  dancer  of  ttiis  paasage  is  heightened 
into  suhJiinify  by  the  most  strange  and  ma^niRoent  cliaracter  of 
ttie  whole  locality.  At  a  short  distaucefromtbesea,  amountaiii 
consiAh)^  wholly  of  ice,  stands  across,  and  blocks  up,  a  wide 
Tallej  which  extends  considerably  baek>  between  the  icy  monn- 
faioa.  ^  powerful  stream,  descending  from  (heae  mt^utitains,. 
has  (o  foroe  its  way  through  this  enormous  bulwark  of  it>e:  But 
w&sltaU  do  bvAt  to  transcribe  Dr.  H.'s  description. 

''TtiepMltioa  and' origin  of  this  Yoked  are  quite' pebuUSr.    It  it 
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not  10  much  a  mouatain  as  an  immenie  field  of  ke,  about  tweirtjri 
milet  in  lengtli,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  risingi  at  its  greatest  elev3tioii| 
t*  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  ^ove  the  level  of  the  sand 
The  whole  of  the  Bpace  it  occupies  has  origiDally  been  a  beautifi) 
and  fertile  plain,  wltich  continued  to  be  inhabited  for  several  cea' 
turies  afler  the  occupation  of  the  island ;  hut  was  desolated  in  tha 
dire  catastrophe  which  happened  in  the  fourteenth  centary,  when 
not  fewer  than  lix  volcanos  were  in  action  at  the  aame  timet  ant 
poured  inconceivable  destruction  to  the  distance  of  near  a  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast.  While  the  snow-mountains,  in  the  interior 
have  been  dischiirging  their  waters  thniugh  this  level  tract,  vas 
masses  of  ioe  mu^r  have  been  carried  down  by  the  floods,  some  a 
which,  being  arrested  In  their  progress,  have  settled  on  the  plain,  «n( 
obstructing  the  pieces  which  followed,  they  have  gradually  accumih 
lated,  till,  at  last,  the  fi-esh  masses  that  were  carried  to  either  sitle  bj 
the  current,  have  reached  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  the  water,  noi 
having  any  other  passage,  has  forced  its  way  through  the  chasms  ii 
the  ice,  and  formed  channels,  which,  with  more  oi  '  ■  .-        i 

may  have  filled  to  the  present  period.' 

The  most  tnarvelious  fact  of  all  is,  that  this  ei 
ice  IB  actually  in  motion  toward  the  sea,  from  which  it  was,  fiftj^ 
years  since,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  accordiug  to  the  stated 
ment  of  respectable  travellers,  whereas  the  distance  did  not  ip*- 
pear  to  Dr.  H.  to  exceed  one  mile  ;  and  be  observed  titat  at  otm^ 
place  it  had  advanced,  plowing,  as  it  were,  its  way  in  the  saDd^ 
BO  as  to  pass  beyond  the  line  of  one  part  of  a  track  made  but 
eight  days  before.  It  is  aot  improbable  (hat  one  day,  under  th«. 
pressure  of  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  water  behind,  I 
great  chasm  will  be  made,  by  a  portion  of  this  vast  barrier  be-4 
ing  disrupted  and  propelled  down  to  the  sea.  Or  if  not,  lh« 
whole  continuous  mass  will,  in  no  very  long  time,  as  Dr.  H. 
remarks,  advance  to  the  shore,  and  leave  no  way  of  commani-i 
cation  by  land  between  the  tracts  adjoining  to  its  (wo  extremi^ 
ties.  As  the  case  is,  the  passage  is  most  perilous.  The  torrenly 
retains,  in  rushing  down  to  the  sea,  the  violence  with  which  H 
forces  through  (be  mountain  of  ice.  It  is  continually  deta^of' 
and  carrying  down  masses  of  ice.  It  changes  its  channel,  no 
cording  to  the  varying  points  of  its  more  successful  perforatioq, 
When  our  Author  advanced  to  dare  the  passage,  the  guide  wa^^ 
astonished  to  find  empty  the  channel  in  which  the  main  stream 
had  flowed  but  eight  days  before.  On  proceeding  forwai^ 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  (hey  came  (o  see  and  bear  sud 
a  challenge  of  their  courage,  as  Dr.  H.  confesses  he  conld  at 
have  dared  to  accept  but  on  the  strength  of  religious  considera 
tioni.  '  We  had  not  ridden  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere  we  were  con 
'  vinced,  by  its  tumulluous  roar,  and  the  height  of  its  breaker! 

*  that  the  river  not  only  existed,  but  was  as  impetuous  and  dai 

*  geroua  u  ever.*    In  fording  it,  a  self-d^enaive  uovument  ii 
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.  itiiietiTdf  made  by  our  Author's  horse,  had  nearly  thrown  him 
off,  and  the  strongest  sense  of  extreme  danger  attended  every 
step  till  attaining  the  opposite  bank.  Several  other  branches 
but  little  less  fgrmidablc,  were  also  ta  be  crossed:  of  one  of 
these,  he  had  not,  be  says, 

*  gained  the  bank  two  minutes  when  a  huge  piece  of  ice,  st  least 
thirty  feet  square,  waa  carried  past  me  with  resietleis  force.  ITie 
foaminij  of  the  flood,  the  crashmg  of  the  atones  hurled  sg^nst  one 
another  at  the  bottom,  and  the  mosaes  of  ice  which,  arrested  in  tlieir 
cours'!  by  f^iime  large  stones,  caused  the  water  to  dash  over  them 
with  fury,  produced  all  together  an  effect  on  the  mind  never  to  be 
obliterated.' 

This  transit  was  made  in  view  of  the  grand  Oraefa  Yokul, 
which  extends  itself  in  lower  eminences  to  thu  sea,  while  its 
Guramit  rises,  in  pure  eternal  snow,  to  the  height  uf  more  tbao 
six  tliousand  feet.  An  interesting  extract,  descriptive  of  an 
ascent  to  one  of  its  peaks,  is  given  frum  the  manuscript  journal 
of  Mr.  Paulson,  a  surgeon,  pronounced  by  Dr.  H.  the  best  in- 
formed naturalist  in  the  island,  and  who  has  traversed  inqui- 
sitively the  greatest  part  of  it,  with  a  special  attention  to  its 
Tolcanos,  keeping,  throughout,  an  accurate  journal,  which 
would  form,  if  published,  our  Author  asserts,  a  far  better  de- 
ecription  of  Iceland  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  route 
along  the  west,  at  tlie  base  of  this  noble  object,  lay,  in  one  part, 
through  a  scene  of  indescribable  wildness  and  <le9alation,  the 
ruins,  literally  so,  of  a  lower  range  of  the  vast  mountain  mass, 
which,  '  In  13H3,  burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  com- 
'  pletely  devastated  the  coast  in  the  vicinity.' 

It  was  not  very  far  forward  to  a  tract  bearing  the  mighty 
traces  of  another  tremendous  catastrophe,  '  anexudation  from 

*  the  western  division  of  the  Oraefa  \okul  in  the  year  1727,* 
Amidst  the  quaking  of  the  whole  mountain  and  contiguoits  coun- 
try, the  opening  of  innum<?rable  chasms,  and  the  eruption  of 
fire,  and  ashes,  and  rocks,  there  were  poured  down  immense 
torrents  of  hot  water  and  mud;  a  glacier,  dissolved  and 
loosened  at  its  basis,  slid  down  to  the  coast ;  and  the  tract,  as  aa 
inhabitable  ground,  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  Some  uf  the 
people,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished,  notwithstanding  the 
warning  given  by  the  frightful  preceding  signs.  A  letter,  ia 
which  all  tliis  is  related  by  a  sensible  eye-witness,  is  given  from 
n  work  published  at  Copenhagen.  The  traveller  afterwarda 
passed  a  Ion  mountain  consisting  chiefly  of  ice,  aud  like  that  of 
Bretdamark,  movable  on  its  basis,  but  unlike  in  the  remarkable 
circumstance  Uiat  it  alternately  advances  toward  the  sea,  and 
recedes.  The  recession  takes  place  a^r  it  has  thrown  out 
prodigious  temporary  torrents  from  under  its  foundation ;  which 
suggests  to  Dr  H.  a  very  simple  aod  probable  theory  of  iu 
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onavetnenH,  nsnely,  tliat  it  slidesback  onAn  iodioed  pint, 
I  ipftcr  the  esc^c  of  tbe  eDormous  accumulation  of  water  Mhiad, 
wrliicli  Imd  propelled  it  by  tbe  pressure,  and  the  forcing  rf« 
HkssQge  tliruugh  oaveriis  and  uadcr  its  basis. 
A  few  stages  fortvard  brought  tbe  adveotiirer  upon  tbe  ngim 
f  ^  inter  mingled  lavas  and  sections  of  bea-utiful  paatuire  igrousl, 
^froiitof  tbe  SkftftAr  Yokul,  whidiis  &t  tltc  distance  of,  ptf- 
I  liwpB,  fifty  miles  back  from  tbe  see.     This  SkafLar  is  (be  nult 
4i%ineDilous  name,  «xcei)ting  those  nitbin  tbe  economy  of  ■»■ 
I  jli^ion,  eT«r  pronounced    in   Iceland.     In  the  year  1783,    thii 
•BouDtain  sbcK^,  and  darkened,  and  devastated  the  isUmt  with 
«ncb  a  dreadful  power  of  volcanic  fire  as  has  no  recorded  panilM. 
[  Jbe  agcocy  was  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  of  so  prolonged  a.  du> 
I  CBtion,  tliat  the  subterraneous  fires  of  half  tbe  globe  miffht  faave 
l#Mmed  bardly  sufficient  fur  the  awful   phenomeDU.     Vst 
I  Ajigility  element,  in  drawing  together  its  forces  in  jweparal 
I  Iwuld  aSiird,  as  «  alight  precursor  and  omen,  a  month  bti 
I  4iid  at  tbe  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  a  submarine  «xi 
I.Jttop.^hich  ejected  so  immense  a  quantity  of  pumice  that  flha 
I  aBifaoeof  tbe  ocean  was  covered  with  it  to  tbe  distance  of  a 
I  Aundred  and  lifiy  miles,  and  tl>e  ^ring  alkips  were  coosidcrabtj 
r  Japeded  in  their  course.  It  was  imtbe  be^ioning  of  Jttly  that  the 
I  i^KiatioQa  began,  ou  the  wedestined  ^^uud  ;  they  -Mged  with 
Ljoaonseivable  po»er,  in  all  manner  of  borrilile  ttod  dtttnictite 
ibenomeiia,  for  several  months;  and  the  final  eruption  ia  said 
_D  have  been  as  lute  as  the  followiag  February.  The  awful  amin^ 
r,«Dd  concussions,  tbe  intenEcdork      s,  relieved  only,  at  tiiDeB,<by 
Thames  and  li^litnings,  thegreat  rivers  traiu formed  intottorrcvH 
I  ^.fire,  nbicb  were  conliBed  but  for  a  short  time  to  these  ct 
r^ela,  their  inundation,  on  all  sides,  of  tract  after  traot  of 
B  taltivaled  country,  and  Ihediamal  rain  of  ashes  and  other 
lUnic  subfitaoccs  over  tbe  whole  territory,— must  teve  ap] 
Ao  the  ifliiabilants  as  a  premature  fulfilment  of  the  pi — 
rdiclioiisoftlie  destruction  of  tbe  world. 

[Tbe  mountain,  as  nowbehcld  in  ils  (jniescent  state, 
■■pect  of  being dreadTully  couipetent  to  tlic  recorded  opemtinl.' 
^ur  Au(hor,wlio  saw  it  at  a  distance,  describee  it  as  *couMBtiiig4lf 
'i«h(Hitto«nfi/redconicalbi)ls,formingso  many  emitting  dimaov 
/  4of  Uiat  anful  fire.'  And  he  says,  the  direction  of  some  of  tbe 
fiery  alresms  of  tliat  eruption,  proves  tlio  eiiitence  of  other  an 
tera,  not  within  tbe  same  landscape.  The  coaflict,  of  no  loi 
iluratioa  however,  between  tbe  torrents  of  fire  and  several  g 
civeis,  wliieti  «ooa  vaoiihed  at  tbe  presence  of  tbe  mightier 
■lent,  must  have  been  transeeodently  portcHtous  and  terrible. 
ffhe  channel  of  one  of  these  rivers,  is  descrtbod  as  paseitt^  ba- 
iween  high  rocks,  and  as  being '  in  many  places  from  400  to  MP 
*  foctiu  depth,  and  near  300  iii  breadth.'    Tbe  lava  Bot  cUi^ 
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filled  up  this  chknnel  to  the  briak,  but  overflowed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  aHhO!4  from  the  eruption  covered  the  whole  Ishnil,  and 
spread  fur  beyond  tt ;  'empoisoning,'  snys  otir  Author,  '  wbnt- 
'  ever  could  satisfy  the  hunger  or  quench  the  thirst  of  man  and 
beast."      Famine  and  petilence  were  the  conscfjuence  i   a  consi- 
derable propuriion  of  the  people,  and  a  vast  nuinber  of  the 
Rattle  and  lior^es,  (lerished  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inliabitauls 
fceara,  at  the  present  cime,  melancholy  traces  of  the  effects  of 
tbe  awful  visitatioo.     A  recent  Iraveller,  we  recollect,  mentions 
I  one  of  these  efTectS;  a  ereaier  degree  of  gravity  in  the  eha- 
icier  of  the  people,  and  a  prevailing  aversion  to  all  gay  amuse- 
ments.    We  will  acknowledi^e  that  (hough  we  cannot  wish  such 
'm  aulilime  preachtnff  as  thiti  in  Iceland,  might  be  addressed  to 
,  tile  people  uf  one  of  these  more  southern  countries,  to  impress 
on  them  a  sense  of  ttie  m  jesly  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  loathii^g 
of  many  of  their  frivolous  pursuits, — we  should  be  delighted  lo 
uee  sudi  a  maurnful  result  from  tbe  gentler  modes  of  Divine  ad- 
ypDouition. 

jl'  '  We  mi^ht  almost  regret  that  it  could  not  comport  with  either 
r  4be  kiuling  o!>ject  of  our  Author's  expedition,  or  the  necessity 
■ijfS  basie  imposed  by  tbe  decline  of  the  brief  season  allowed  to 
)||ravell«rs  in  Iceland,  to  divert  so  far  inland  as  to  be  abte  to 
^afeskfl  a  slight  surve^y  and  description  of  some  portion  of  this 
Anpurallcletl  assemblage  nf  the  "  vials  of  wr;ith."  IJnl  there  in* 
to  a  considerable  degree  a  genera)  sameness  in  the  visible  cha- 
[jacter  of  vulcanus  ;  and  the  lavas  and  devastation  of  the  region 
^^er  which  he  had  to  pursue  his  journey,  most  impressively 
nilustrated,  by  the  distant  effects,  the  tremendous  capacity  of 
Tibe  destroyer — Fire. 

f-  Amidst  go  much  evil  Invested  with  sublimity,  be  had,  at  one 
Mace,  a  s{>t!ctacle  of  evil  in  its  most  wretched  and  revolting 
fiharBCt«r,  in  tbe  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  very  few  Indeed, 
pif  one  uf  the  four  hospitals  established  in  ihe  Island  for  incurable 
Qepers.  Tbe  description  of  tbe  disease,  in  its  complete  state, 
Ji  most  frightful.  The  leprosy  in  Iceland  is  judged  to  he  iden- 
p«al  with  that  uf  the  East,  which  has  such  a  prominence  ninong 
bke  leagues  described  in  tbe  Bible,  and  which  has  in  former  ages 
Been  oae  of  the  most  dremlcd  scourges  of  Europe,  now  happily, 
^B  great  measure,  exempted  from  it.  Its  having  a  conside- 
'pt&An  number  of  victims  in  the  south  and  west  quarters  of  this 
porthem  island,  '  is  ascribed  to  the  iidiabitants  of  these  parts 
f  jbeiag  nuwtly  employed  in  fishing,  the  rancidity  of  their  food, 
'f  tlieir  wet  woollen  clothes,  an  indalubrious  air,  and  thetr  not 
Ripftyitig  due  atieniian  to  habits  of  cleanliness.' 
i.  Jt  was  but  for  a  abort  time,  however,  that  our  Author's  at- 
HBtt»a  WW  suffered  to  be  witlidrawn  from  visions  of  magnificeat- 
r    Vol,  X.  N.S.  Q 
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solemnily-  He  booh  came  on  the  grounit  lying  between  ihe  m 
and  the  Kotlugi^  Yokiil,  anollier  of  the  most  uiemoraWe  a^nls 
in  the  history  of  Iceland,  which  records  eight  erii|»lion9  of  this 
moiiHtain ;  the  last,  nliich  was  contemporary  with  the  gieat  eartb* 
quake  at  lisUon,  was  by  far  the  most  dreadful.  A  column  of  flame, 
so  high  as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  eight; 
miles,  might  seem,  to  a  poetic  or  superstitious  ima^natioD,  to 
express  up  to  the  sky  the  terrible  exiittalion  of  ihe  subterrBneotB 
power  which  was  ventinj;  its  rage  tliroiii;h  three  aperturrt 
almost  close  together.  The  immense  floods  of  hot  water,  wliich 
the  volcano  alternately  emitted,  bore  down  vtst  masw*  of  ice, 
with  rocks,  earth,  and  sand,  destroying  a  larRC  iracl  of  tbe 
country,  and  driving  into  the  sea  such  an  enormous  accnniuiation 
of  tliese  mnterials,  '  that  it  was  filled  to  the  disUnce  of  more 
♦  tlian  fifteen  miles  ;  and  in  some  places  where  formerly  it  was 
'  forty  fathoms  deep,  the  tojM  of  the  newly-deposited  rooks  were 
'  now  seen  towering  above  the  water.' 

.Scarcely  less  )>eril  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Breidsmark 
torrent,  awaited  the  Traveller  in  the  fording  ol  two  powerful 
riverK :  one  of  them,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  impetuuua 
current,  bore  away  »  few  days  afterwards,  two  travi'Uen  and 
their  horses,  (he  one  to  the  sea,  the  other  to  a  sand  bunk,  whence, 
in  consequence  of  his  horse  attracting  Ihe  atteutioti  of  perwws 
the  land,  be  was  hy  their  assistance,  with  ditlicuUy  recovered, 
the  other  river.  Dr.  H.'s  first  venturous  attempt  was  foiled 
he  was  reduced  (o  pass  a  rainy  and  gloomy  night, alone,  onab 
ed,  under  the  o)>en  sky.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  him  tell,  that 
gloom  around  him,  aggravated,  as  it  might  naturally  be  supfM 
to  be,  by  the  anticipation  of  (he  next  hazardous  experiment, 
not  in  any  degree  penetrate  to  his  mind,  which  was  animatet)  to 
a  state  of  high  delight  and  confidence,  by  thoughts  of  Uie  Al- 
mighty Preserver  and  Kedeemer;— a  fad  serving  to  shew  that 
religion  saves  a  great  expense  of  philosophy  and  laboriously 
sustaine<l  heroism.  It  should  occur  tu  the  English  reader,  who 
always  flnds  a  commodious  bridge  or  bodt  to  carry  him  over  any 
considerable  stream  he  wants  to  pass,  ur  an  inn,  probably,  at  no 
great  distance  if  an  extraordinary  flood  should  compel  him  to 
wait,— that  he  cannot  Well  form  a  competent  idea  of  such  a  situa- 
tion as  thatin  which  our  Author  was  placed,  in  (bis  and  several 
other  instances  ;  or  of  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt  in 
the  morning,  on  fmding  the  torrent  somewhat  fallen,  and  a  friend- 
ly peasont,  wbo  had  over  night  in  vain  attempted  to  ride  (hrougl( 
it  in  order  to  become  his  guide,  again  advancing  to  tnect  hinte 
this  kind  and  valuable  service.  ^^ 

But  there  whs  do  deliverance,  had  he  wished  it,  from 
presence  of  tlie  monuments  of  the  triumphant  operations  of 
His  road  lay  near  die  bassis  of  the  Solheima  and  Kyafialla  Y( ' 
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the  latter  of  wfaioh  is  estimated  at  the  height  of  5,500  feet.  Both 
are  volcanoes,  thoagh  not  receatly  iu  action.  Of  the  former  it  is 
related,  that  it  was  thrown,  at  the  time  of  the  last  eruption  of 
Kotlugi&y  '  into  such  yiolent  convulsions,  that  it  rose  and  fell  by 

*  turns,  and  was  at  last  raised  so  high  that  it  appeared  double  its 

*  former  size«*  Thestatement  is  given  oo  the  authority  of  Povelsen, 
and  most  probably  partakes  somewhat  of  the  exaggeration  inci- 
dent to  the  terrified  minds  of  the  reporting  CjNitea>porar4eB. 

On  the  road  towards  Oddd, — a  place  of  literary  celebrity,  from 
(he  residence  and.  seminary  of  S»mund,  the  editor  of  the  Edda^ 
and  several  worthy  successors, — he  was  appropriately  accompanied 
by  a  peasant  who  had  a  question  in  theology  for  our  Author  to 
discuss,  and  was  able  to  give  him  a  long  detail  of  English  histo- 
ry of  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  view  of  Mount  Hekla  from 
Odd^,  greatly  disappointed  an  imagination  early  accustomed  to 
shape  it  in  a  iorm  of  magnitude  and  magnificence  worthy  to  stand 
representative  and  chief  of  all  the  volcanic  tribe  in  Iceland. 

In  prosecuting  his  jouniey  over  a  wide  and  desolate  region  of 
Vactured  lavas,  with  craters  here  and  there,  he  was  very  na- 
;urally  surprised  to  meet  oo  so  dead  and  ghastly  a  field  a  fine  herd 
>f  rein -deer,  which  were  only  one  portion  of  the  flourishing  pos- 
erity  of  three  th^t  were  introducea  from  liaplaod  in  1770.  He 
safety  reached  his  winter  statipn,  Reykiavik,  on  the  20th  of 
September^  <  after  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  days,  and  perform* 
ing  a  journey  of  more  than  1200  British  miles.^ 
At  Reykiavik,  he  passed  the  winter  of  eight  months,  without 
iver,  excepting  once,  going  further  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
lis  lodgingsu  A  good  supply  of  books  which  he  bad  brought 
rom  Copenhagen,  the  frequent  society  of  a  sensible  Englishman^ 
with  whom  he  had  accidentally  become  acquainted,  and  the 
omposilion  of  his  journal  from  his  travelling  notes,  helped  bis 
patience  under  the  tedious  confinement.  It  was  unfortunate 
rith  respect  to  social  resources,  that  the  arrangements  connected 
nth  the  object  of  his  sojourn,  should  have  assigned  him  such  a 
ilace  for  so  long  an  abode.     He  says, 

*  Reykiavik  is  unquestionably  the  worst  place  in  which  to  spend  the 
rinter  m  Iceland.  The  tone  of  society  is  the  lowest  that  can  well  be 
D^gined.  Being  the  resort  of  a  number  of  foreiffnersy  few  of  whom 
ave  had  acgr  education,  and  who  frequent  the  isbnd  solely  for  pur« 
oses  of  ^ain,  it  not  only  presents  a  lamentable  blank  to  the  view  of 
le  religious  observer,  but  is  totally  devoid  of  every  source  of  Intel- 
ictati  gratification.  The  foreign  residents  generally  idle  away  the 
tiort'lived  day  with  the  tobacco  pipe  in  their  mouths,  and  spend  the 
rening  in  playing  at  cards  and  drinking  punch.  They  have  two  or 
tree  baHs  m  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  a  play  is  sometimes  acted 
f  the  pmctpd  hdiabitants.  To  these  purposes  they  appropriate  the 
owr^house^  lad  without  ^aemonj  take  the  benches  out  of  ibe 
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cathedral,  to  «apply  the  want  of  seats.  An  instance  has  even  b«eD 
knowD  of  the  saraetndividual,  who  performed  one  of  the  acta  in  ■ 
play  till  late  on  Saturdny  night,  making  his  appearance  on  the  ruUov- 
ing  iDorninc  io  the  pulpit,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  rt^ligion ! 

■  The  innucnce  of  such  aEtate  of  society  on  the  nmive  Icelaodera, 

in  and  about  Reykjavik,  is  very  apparent.     Too  many  of  them  seem 

I  lb  imbihe  the  same  spirit,  and  their  "  good  manners  *  are  evidently 

I   getting  corrupted  hy  the  "  evil  communications  '  of  the  strangers  t^ 

i  whom  they  are  viEiicd.' 

I  English  charity  could  not  refuse  its  conlribtition  in  aid  of  thu 
I  '^p>'ovement.  Our  government  lias  sent  to  resiile  at  Reykiavik, 
I  Id  an  official  capacity,  a  notorious  '  character'*,  to  use  the  rulgiir 
I  Srm,  at  whose  appointment  Dr,  Hendersou  expresfiQS.io  private, 
bis  wonder  and  indignation.  The  choice  of  Iceland,  exaeth 
I  Iceland,  the  least  contaminated  part,  excepting  Piieairn^a  islaaa, 
I  6i  the  whole  human  world,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of 
I  English  or  Irish  morality,  does  certainly  indicate  a  rery  singu- 
I   1^  association  of  ideas, 

[  How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  tliat  this  one  corrupted  spot 
[  pf  SD  favoured  a  region  could  be  bounded  by  some  moral  Immer, 
I  equivalent  to  what  is  sometimes  drawn  round  a  city  where  the 
[  pkgue  is  raging,  to  precludeitsiuBuence  from  actina;  on  a  people 
r  Irhose  general  slate  of  understanding,  and  conscience,  and 
I  practical  habits,  as  described  by  our  Author,  cannot  be  cootem- 
i  plated  without  the  most  animated  delight,  mingled  wttb  such  an 
I  '  IPprehensiveness  for  its  permanence,  as  would  lead  ua  to  invoke 
I  Kr  its  guardians  an  nnmili^^ated  continuance  of  their  poverty,  and 
I  even  a  repelifion  of  their  eanhquakes  and  eruptions,  rather  than 
I  it  should  be  lost,  oi-  impaired.  But  we  will  hope,  that  their  being 
[  mt  length  put  in  ample  possession,  for  the  first  lime,  of  itie  Hoi; 
I  Scriptures,  will  be  eficctual  for  even  more  than  the  preservation 
L  ^f  their  present  moral  coiidilion,  without  a  severe  co-operation  of 
I  fheee  formidable  auxiliaries  to  the  discipline. 
r  In  the  picture  of  this  enviable  mental  and  moral  conditioDi 
r  j^reat  prominence  is  given  to  the  mode  of  passing  the  long  even- 
I  ings  of  winter.  The  whole  family,  including  the  servants,  are 
I  assembled  in  the  principal  room,  where  the  lamp  is  lighted  tl 
t  ^reeor  four  o'clock  in  theai'ienioon.  Each  takes  in  faaadsoine 
L  kind  of  work,  excepting  one,  who  is  reader  to  the  company. 
[  -f  The  reader  is  frequently  interrupted,  either  hy  the  bead,  or 
1  '  some  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  family,  wbo  make 
F'  '  remarks  un  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  propose  queBtions, 
■  *  with  a  view  tn  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  children  and  ser* 
F  *  vants.'  The  books  are  the  sagas,  or  such  other  histories  as  can 
r  he  obtained  on  the  islaud.  These,  froQi  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
V  printed  book^,  are  often  manuscripU  copied  by  the  industry  of  the 
parties  themselves,  who  very  commonly  write  a  hand  of  great 
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beauty.  Dr.  H.  earnestly  liopes,  that  books  of  a  more  instruc- 
tive order  will  be  furnished  to  them,  in  requital  of  the  benefit 
which  the  learned  of  Europe  have  received  ^  from  the  ancient 
}  labours  of  the  Icelanders.'  Already  the  historical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture,  have  in  some  families  superseded  this  favourite  lore. 

<  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  labours,  which  are  frequently 
continued  till  near  midnight,  the  family  join  in  sineing  a  psalm  or 
two  $  after  which  a  chapter  from  some  book  of  devotion  is  read,  if  the 
family  be  not  in  possession  of  a  Bible  ;  but  when  this  sacred  book 
exists,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other.  A  prayer  is  also  read  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  the  exercise  concludes  with  a  psalm.  Their 
morning  devotions  are  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  at  the  lamp. 
When  the  Icelander  awakes,  he  does  not  salute  any  person  that  may 
have  slept  in  the  room  with  him,  but  hastens  to  the  door,  and  lifting 
lip  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  adores  Him,  who  made  the  heavens  and 
the  eartn,  the  author  and  preserver  of  his  being,  and  the  source  oif 
every  blessing.  He  then  returns  into  the  house,  and  salutes  every 
one  ne  meets,  with  **  God  grant  you  a  good  day/' ' 

It  is  to  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  general 
mental  and  religious  cultivation  of  these  islanders,  that  it  is  but 
in  a  very  trifling  decree  that  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  schools  , 
or  any  kind  of  public  institutions  for  education.  It  is  substanti- 
ally owing  to  the  diligent  care  universally  exercised  by  the 
parents  in  improving  the  minds  of  their  children  i  assisted  in  a 
small  degree  indeed  by  catechetical  examinations  now  and  then 
publicly  held  by  the  clergymen  in  their  parishes.  Amidst  the 
iDortification  of  contrasting  such  a  moral  economy  with  the 
vaunied  state  of  our  own  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  exult 
that  anywhere  society  and  human  nature  should  nationally 
stand  so  high. 

At  the  middle  of  May,  1815,  our  Author  set  out  on  his  toiir 
of  the  western  coast,  in  spite  of  representations  agi^nst  travelling 
so  early  in  the  season.  He  had  much  difficulty  to  obtain 
Jiorses  in  any  tolerable  condition  for  the  service ;  for  all  the  horses, 
except  perhaps  some  favourite  saddle-horse,  are  turned  out  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  to  subsist  as  they  can,  tilt  its  termina- 
tion, *  by  scraping  away  the  snow,  and  picking  up  any  scanty 
*  remains  of  vegetation,  or  frequenting  the  beach  at  low  water, 
^  and  eating  the  sea- weed  that  is  cast  ashore/  They  are 
consequently  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  leanness  and 
iveakness,  as  to  be  unfit  for  service  till  a  little  refreshed  by  the 
return  of  spring ;  nor  till  then,  is  there  any  practicable  travelling 
to  require  their  being  summoned  back  to  their  labours.  This 
denial  of  all  but  the  most  poor  and  precarious  subsistence 
|f  oidd  S€»em  very  YswsA  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  neciBssity.  The 
whole  sto^  of  the  better  lund  of  hay,  is  required  for  the  cattle ; 
ffhicb  are  liept  i^  the  house  during  the  winter,  after  having 
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been  out  on  tiie  mountains  all  llie  hummer.  A  small  allowance 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  hay,  made  from  a  very  coarse  wild  mes' 
dow  grass,  is  aflbrded  to  tlie  sheep,  to  supply  the  de&cieocy  of 
what  tbey  can  find,  on  being  turned  out  during;  the  day  lime, 
viitU  boys  sometimes  to  scrape  away  tl>e  snow  fur  tbeoi. 

The  first  stages  of  this  second  progress  were  enlivened  hj 
the  appearance  and  ihe  coinpai^alive  luxuries  of  several  fiue 
farm-esUblislimenls,  Bt  one  of  which  was  (he  rare  spectacle  e( 
■  water-mill  for  grinding  corn,  tliere  being  very  few  but  band- 
mills  on  tlie  island  ;  at  another,  was  iliconly  printing-ofKce  io 
Iceland,  end  that,  URhajipily,  unemployed,  owing  to  the  offence 
justly  taken  some  years  before,  at  lite  irreligious  and  acrimo- 
nious  quality  of  its  productions. 

A  s(ratum  of  Surtarbrand,  or  mineralized  %vood,  boilin* 
springs,  volcanic  spiracles  like  hujjc  chimuies,  left  the  trard- 
ler'a  mind  no  chance  of  slumbering  on  his  journey,  or  subsiding 
to  the  quiet  state  of  perception  appropriate  to  an  ordinary 
scene  of  the  earth's  appearances :  aud  he  was  soon  again  lo 
be  in  sympathy  ivith  Jire,  among  the  cones,  aud  craters,  and 
vast  lavas  of  (he  Skardsheidi,  the  Hyturdal,  and  another  vol- 
cano, rising  in  neighbourhood  and  rivalry  to  one  another.  The 
emotions  of  the  former  year  were  revived  in  contemplating, 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  cones,  the  majestic  assemblage  ; 
Amotions  with  which  there  was  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing  those 
which  were  excilod  by  the  screaming  of  a  party  of  ea^es,  by 
a  psalm  sung  in  a  volcanic  cavern,  and  by  a  delightful  exam- 
ple of  domestic  worship,  in  (he  family  of  Ihe  pastor  of  one  of 
these  wild  districts.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  barmo- 
nize  so  many  emotions,  preserving  at  (he  same  time  Ibe  full 
tone  of  each,  as  piety. 

In  the  series  of  commanding  objects,  the  next  iu  onler, 
rising  insulated  in  the  niid^t  of  a  wide  plain,  almost  entirely 
deluged  with  lava,  was  '  (hi-  grand  circular  crater  of  Glldborg, 
»  denominutioD  signifying  '  (he  Fortress  of  Fire.'  To  judge 
by  both  (be  description  and  the  drawing,  this  must  be  one  of  (he 
most  striking  spectacles  on  the  island.  A  large  conical  emi- 
neuce,  rising  for  the  most  part  with  a  beautiful  regularity,  ter- 
minalea,  all  round,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall,  of  *  darit 
*  vitrified  lava,'  eighty  feet  high,  and  giving  the  idea  of  an  eoor- 
tuous  fortification,  forming  a  crown  to  (he  whole  top  of  tfae 
Itill.  Widi  laudable  perseverance  of  difficult  labour,  this  grand 
fabric  was  scaled  by  Dr.  H.  and  several  clergymen,  v»ho, 
though  residing  nut  far  olT,  bad  probably  never  been  so  ambi- 
tious before.  They  circumambulated  the  slight  and  treache- 
rous rim,  of  ISOO  feet  in  circumference,  and  descended  to  tht 
obstructed  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  once  the  dreadful  caldron  which  threw  out  (he  deluge  of 
A«.    The  view  from  this  magnificent  rampart  included  some 
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>re  of  those  porlentous  red  con^,  which  had  so  lon^  been 
our  observer  (be  types  of  irresistible  and  destructive  powenv 
LA  much  larger  Tolcaoic  emiueoci;,  iiLimed  Buda-Klettu^^ 
tod  the  hasallic  wonders  of  Stappen,  kept  in  exercise  t 
never -exhausted  feeliiiga  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  durintf 
pari  of  Ibe  progress  towardit  the  magnificent  Snaefeil-Yokvu 
This  mouniaio  was  at  first  dimly  seen,  early  in  the  morningi 
Rt  B  great  distance,  '  communicating  a  dunnish  hue  to  thlQ 
*  surrounding  atmosphe 
f^'but  in  a  «horc  time  it  begnn  to  assume  a  more  lively  aspect,  an^. 
Boottnued  to  brighten  till  tbe  sun  woj  tully  risen,  when  it  Bhone  fortli^ 
in  all  iis  splendor,  glistening  with  a  dazzling  lustre  as  it  received  hit 
beams,  ami  towering  to  an  etsTation  of  near  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.' 

The  ascent  (o  the  icy  summit  of  this  noble  mountain,  was  an 
enterprise  which  Dr.  H.  and  a  Danish  gentleman,  who  accom- 
jianied  him,  were  gravply  dissuaded  by  tbe  good  people  of  the 
Sftighbourbood  from  attempting;  with  an  assurance  of  its  im- 
incticability,  utid  a  wiiriiiDg  of  the  presumptuous  temerity  id* 
brved  in  the  very  design. 

^'■*  Tbey  regard  the  mounloin  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion :  and  find  it  dilficuh  to  dives!  tiielr  roinds  of  the  idea  that  it  ia 
still  haunted  by  Bardr,  the  tirelary  divinity  of  the  YokuU  who  will 
not  tail  to  avenge  himself  on  alt  that  have  the  audacity  to  defile,  with 
mortal  breath,  the  pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere  of  his  lotly  abode.' 
''At  the  relam  of  the  adventurers,  it  was  diiGcult  to  make 
^esc  simple  people    believe    that    the   exploit    had   actually 
^n  accomplished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  simitar  achievement   of 
lessrs.  Bright  and   Hollandj  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's   party, 
bo  had  however,  been  prevented  by  an  impassable  chasm,  from 
Kaining  <|ultetbe  pinnacle  of  the  summit.     To  reach  this  point, 
ff.  H.  had  to  tread  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  more  than  2000 
M  deep,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  forming  the  one  side  of  an 
irful  cnasm.     A  mist  shrouded  the  base  and  vicinity  of  tbe 
[ountain ;    but  the  distant  prospect  was  of  sublime  expansiou. 
ttir  Author  encountered  in  his  ascent  none  of  those  fissures  in 
~ie  snow  and  ice,  which  former  adTenturers  bad  found  so  in- 
rnimodious  and  dangerous.     The  diiTcrence  iu   his  favour  is 
Icrtbed  to  tbe  earliness  of  the  season,  which  had  not  allowed 
Inae  for  the  melting  of  ihe  snow  drifted  over  those  chasms,  but 
rtiich  therefore   ox]>osc<l  him,   possibly,    to   the   unseen  and 
fr^adiermis  danger,  thnt  one  of  these  frail  vaultings  of  snow 
[Aould  break  tmder  him. 

I  ■■  The  peninsula  of  Hnacfelness  has  a  population  much  out  of 
i  proportion  to  that  of  the  general  state  of  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Ube  island,  owing  tu  Us  being  so  eligible  for  fishing  stations. 
Uad,  owing  at  once  to  the  numbers  aod  the  occupation,  the 
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moral  condition  of  this  one  SysscI,  ns  reiMrted  by  Dr.  H.,  imkcf 
a  (^riovoiis  approach  to  that  of  some  five  hundred  diBtrfdi  if 
the  British  Isli's.  It  is,  any  where  in  the  world,  a  pemicifeii 
thin<7  for  many  hnman  bein^^  to  exist  near  toispethcr ;  aad  Ik 
employment  of  fishinc^  being  the  on]y  one  in  the  hamleU  of  Ml 
peninsula,  ab:in(lons  the  ])oo|)ks  in  the  intervab  oecailoaed'bf 
stormy  wcachiT,  to  iillcnes9,  drunkenness,  and  the  usually  ai 
naturally  attendant  vicr!«,  repressed  in  some  re8]ieel9y  bat  af- 
gravated  in  others,  by  extreme  poverty. 

The  Traveller  acknowledges  to  have  felt  no  small  sbm  tf 
one  ft|)ot  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  a  very  narrow  pass^  oisr 
most  riis^ged  and  difficult  ground,  between  the  sea  om  ommdit, 
and  stupendous  overhanging  precipices  on  the  other,  wUk  Wi 
projecting  masses  of  rocks,  apparently  threatening  every^aMUtt 
to  fall,  and  often  actually  fulfilling  the  menace,  to  the  dertnw- 
tion  of  numbers  of  adventurous  passengers.  The  evidspos  if 
some  such  disruptions  having  thundered  down  witliin  a  few  fit* 
ceding  hours,  gave  a  lively  stimulus  to  his  fears,  the  aif  ■  rf 
which,  however,  he  was  bound  to  repress  in  eonsidcHUlsarf 
bis  company  :  two  young  ladies  of  the  friendly  fanwly  of  s 
Danish  administrator,  who  happened  to  be  not  at  home^ 
pay  their  guest  the  compliment  of  attending  him  s 
m  company  with  the  clergyman  of  the  station,  whoiiaa  to  k 
bis  guide;  and  they  perfurmcd  the  service  with  an  eaay  '  ' 


of  the  terrors  of  the  pass  ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  dMHOS 
are  so  really  imminent,  that  many  of  the  natives  prefer  a  Jsag 
circuitous  route  to  avoid  it.     In  the  morning  of  the  fidlowiM 


day.  Dr.  II.  was  roused  from  his  repose  in  his  tent,-  (he 

doin  slept  within  any  house,)  by  a  prodigious  sounds  appenall^ 

from  a  cause  very  near  him. 

*  On  drawing  aside  the  curtain,'  he  la^s,  *  I  found  that  a  dhnpliai 
had  taken  place  in  the  face  of  a  mountam  at  no  great  ^iffanop,  Ihl 
air  was  nearly  darkened  with  the  quantity  of  dust  that  was  bame  ^ 
wards  by  the  wind,  and  immense  masses  of  rock  were  huriad  dawsb 
tearing  the  ground  as  they  roiled  along,  and,  givins  a  iiresh  "inil— 
to  the  rocks  and  gravel  that  had  already  falleni  the  whole  nidial 
down  with  amazing  velocity  into  the  plain/ 

It  was  somewhat  fortunate  that  he  should,  for  once, 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  striking  phenomenon.  It  ia 
that  some  cautious  reader  might  otherwise  be  fonod  to  kimt 
suggestion  or  its  being  very  strange  that  during  a  travene  sf 
so  many  hundred  leagues,  during  so  many  oiontha,  thoe 
shoud  be  no  instance  of  the  actual  conteuaporsry  spec 
of  one  of  any  class  of  those  mighty  movemcnCsi  with  the 
mortals  of  which  almost  tlie  whole  region  is  dsacribed  a 
vcred.  It  might  have  been  suspected  that  a  fervid  i 
lion  has  a  little  magnified  their  importancd  or  their  multitadft 
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Can  tbeie  cDumerated  moDumental  resiilu  of  the  greal  agen- 
cies of  Nattire  in   past  time,  presented    in  close   Kuecesaioii 
throughout  the  tour,  be   all  really  of  so  magnificent  an  order, 
if  tlie  Uaveller  may  at  this  lime  compass  the  whole  island,  and 
ftciircely  witness,  exce|iting  the  Ueysers,  one  present  display  of 
tiiose  agencies  wbicU  he  can  describe  as  eminently  grand?     Tu 
aiicb  an  insinuation,  if  such  there  were,  it  might  be  replied, 
that  the  tour  of  the  whole  island  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
the  traveller  the  spectator  of  a  greater  number  of  transient, 
■  grand  phenomena,  than  he  woulrl  have  witnessed  in  remaining 
I. •talionary,  for  the  same  number  of  months,  in  any  one  spot 
I  where  the  great  but  slow  agencies  of  Nature  were  in  the  course 
^  Ctf  producing  such  phenomena  j  as  an  object  moving  in  a  shower 
r  of  hail  or  rain,   would  not  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
falling  element  than  if  standing  perfectly  still  the  same  length 
fit  liine.     Five  or  six  montlia  of  travelling  were  thus  but  equi- 
;valent,  with  respect  to  the  sight  of  contemporary  mighty  ope- 
^tiDBs,  lo  remaining  so  long  fixed  in  any  oue  of  a  hundred 
IttSerpnt  snots  of  Iceland.     Now,  then,  imagine  the  case  that 

Khere  had  been  a  buQ<lred  observers  place<l  during  those  months 
a  Uie«e  hundred  stations,  and  that  they  had  subsequently 
iuvught  into  one  collective  descriptiou  all  the  magniiicent  trao- 
!  pisnt  phenomena  they  sliould  have  witnessed.  If,  on  the  ave- 
'  nge,  each  of  tliem  bad  to  relate  no  more  than  two  or  three 

Jtrodigioos  exhibitions,  the  whole  assemblage  would,  neverthe- 
ess,  form  an  amazing  display  of  what  had  taken  place  within 
4bat  short  period,  ft  would,  by  the  rule  laid  down,  contain  a 
^undred  times  as  many  wonders,  of  present  occurrettce,  as  our 
lAuthor  witnessed  in  his  whole  tour.  It  would  in  fact  contain  a 
\f^  greater  proportion  ;  since  a  very  large  part  of  his  time  was 
^leceasarily  spent  in  passing  over  tracts  where,  from  the  na- 
Jlire  of  the  place,  nothing  extraordinary  was  likely  to  happen, 
Wen  in  the  course  of  many  years;  whereas,  the  hundrea  oh- 
ibervers  miglu  all  have  remained  stationary,  during  the  whole 
i^nc,  in  situations  wl\ere  tlie  great  operations  of  Nature,  tending 
'4o  great  catastroplies,  were  evidently  going  on.  But  what  a 
iDojestic  picture  would  tlius  be  furnished  of  the  continual  achieve- 
Imenta  of  that  agency,  slowly  productfve  of  extraordinary  pbe- 
iBomeiM  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  descriptive  narration  of  a 
rwngte  observer ! 

'  Nevertheless,  it  will  strike  cvRry  reader  that  time  has 
jprrougbt  a  very  great  change  iu  tlie  island  with  regard  to  the 
'^wer  of  fire.  In  this  respect,  it  looks  like  the  vast  deserted 
'  veCro^Ut  of  some  ancient  and  fallen  empire.  In  conteniplatlog 
'tbe  iinDumbered  volcanos,.  and  the  immensity  of  lava  and 
I  btbcr  vestigea  of  the  rage  and  dominion  of  fire,  it  is  inevitable 
tto  believe,  that  Uwre  liave  been  times  when  eruptions  and  earth- 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  R 
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imkes  were  of  far  moh?  frequent  occurrence  limn  (tttrinr  4« 
ut  few  oeDtariea,  or  In  )ierlmp3  any  nge  since  tfae  hIum  wm 
oirioniied  ;  though  aiaoe  that  period  tliere  have  been  twiatf- 
three  nomled  eraptions  of  Hpkb.  This  Rppcan  lo  hen 
been  tbe  moat  uAte  in  Tnaintatning  the  formiduble  subliiniu  d 
lodend;  but  belf  »  oentury  has  now  elapse*!  since  its  M 
flfoption;  .  In  eome  of  the  mountains  whose  extenstve  Utw 
preoUimtbeir  origlntl  cliaracter,  Snaefell  Yokul,  Tor  irutajm, 
the  power  of  rtestniotioalias  slumbered  ever  since  the  occupaiia 
oftbebluid. 

Tbe  obMTTilion  kt'iDine  spots  on  tlie  southern  shora  of  At 
BreideAefd,  especially  at  Itelgafell  and  the  neighbourhood,  cive 
ooouion  to  introdooe  aome  amusing  reminiscence*,  iiiatornl 
and  k^«Ddarj,<tfthe  first  rude  pagan  settlers  in  this  pcrtoTlhc 
iabudl  It  retains  tbe  fame,  and,  as  Dr.  H .  is  mlMM^  ■*; 
of  (be  residence  and  ppiceedingv  of 


•  boUNorw^tannoUeinan,  who  took  possession  of  tbe  tlwtL 
a  littla  bdbm  tbe  end  of  the  ninth  century,  am!  dtrtkiftolabw 
himaelf  and  tbe  idaoe  by  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the  wocahip  ■( 
Tbor.  Tbte  gnm  Moloch  of  the  North  vtaa  nerer  spariaK  la 
'lua  demianda  of  buman  blood ;  and  the  report  of  (ho  prwM* 
exiatenoeof  one  of  hie  moat  tributary  altars, — that  on  wtdA 
were  aaorifioed  the  enlprils  condemneti  in  Thorotf'a  pofalk 
eourt  of  judoe, — inctted  our  Author  to  an  active  seareh  in  ao4 
nroand  the  -^ot  iadioUed  by  ancient  remains  to  have  bees  a 
place  of  ODDTooatton  :  the  foUoning  in  the  rcituH. 

'  We  fidl  in  with  an  Immente  number  of  small  iquBK  hdglK^ 
whkj) are endanihdaa mini  of  ilie  booths  uicd  by  the  pvopic  at  tha 
^wbHc  aveniUj.  we  here  instituted  a  strict  search  altir  the  JUrt- 
ttdtm,  or  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  on  which  human  victima  were  bmao- 
lated  to  Tlwr)  but  sought  in  vain  in  the  immediate  vicimiy  of  tba 
booths,  none  of  die  stonee  in  that  ijuarti-r  nnswcrinc  to  tbe  ilescn^ 
tionwUtA  had  been  giran  of  iu    At  last  ne  deicrieda  Urge  ««aa 

■  in  the  Biiddle  of  a  noraM  nt  *omo  distance,  nhicli,  thougli^ou^  and 
■aahaptn,  ww  detaraained  to  ba.ttw  identical  *-  Stono  of  Foar,"  by  . 
tha  •*  oorrid  cirde  of  Bntmo,"  in  the  ccntro  of  which  it  i>  liluia  ' 
Iba  afeoaaa  ^idl  fbim  tliic  circular  range  ;  Dp|>cnr  alio  ut  be  of  a 
conaidwabia  aiie ;  but  as  they  are  oow  almocl  cuvcrL-d  bv  tbe  motaafc 
it  b  hnpoaribla  to.  aacertain  their  depth,  excL^t  bv  (figging.  TW 
cbcle  itaslf' b  aboot  twelve  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  stonoi  aft 

'  ritaated  at  abort  dittancea  (ram  each  other.  Tlie  Blol-ttaMn  i*  aCam 
cUong  ihne,  irith  a  aharp  summit,  on  which  the  backs  of  the  vie- 
tiaa  were  Dnlm,  that  were  offered  as  expiatory  sacrilice*,  m  order 
to  ^peae  Ae  wtath  of  the  nifendcd  deity,  and  purge  the  comniitMty 
Aea  the  obnealonanaaa  of  ^ilt.  Within  the  circle,  called  in  Ice- 
laadie  Jomjrimr,  aat  tbe  judgeg,  before  whom  th<;  accused,  with  thm 
adncataa  atd  witnaaaa,  were  convened,  while  the  specuton 
arond  tba  ontaAs  of  the  range  in  on)«r  to  bear  the  trial' 
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At  Hram^  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  TraTeller  of  reposing, 
after  a  stajse  of  gfreat  fatigue,  in  an  Icelander's  bed,  in  con- 
sequence  of  having  left  his  tent  and  bedding  behind  in  order  t9 
make  a  ooUaleral  excursion,  excited,  he  confesses,  sonoe  appre- 
hension, perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  the  secondary  class  of  the 
torrents,  chasms,  and  impending  rocks  at  other  places  in  his 
progress ;  and  he  mentions  circumstances  little  adapted  to  allay 
it.    His  insupportable  sleepiness,  however,  was  victorious,  and 
he  did  not  pay  the  dreaded  fine  for  his  long  and   delicious 
slumber:   thanks  to  the  care  of  his  hospitable  entertainer,  as 
shewn  ia  the  new  ^nd  cleanly  appearance  of  the  furniture  of  his 
couch.     He  yery  rarely  adverts  to  the  kind  of  danger  here  al- 
luded to ;  but  as  it  exists  very  extensively,  it  must  form  a  de* 
duction  from  the  pleasure  of  a  sojourn  among  the  worthy  people 
of  Iceland.  He  foqind  the  family  of  the  little  farm  remarkaolefor 
piety,  cheerfulness,  loquacity,  and  inauisitiveness.  Their  curiosity 
Tvas  directed  particularly  to  the  conaition  of  the  British  formers. 
This  he  mentions  to  have  been  frequently  the  case  among 
these  peasants;  and  he  had  great  difficulty  tq   answer  their 
inquuries  in  a  manner  that  should  not  g^ve  them  a  mortifying 
sense  of  contrast    His  usual  expedient  to  prevent  or  soften 
this,  was  to  dwell  strongly  on  the  insignificance  of  the  in^ 
equality  of  condition  during  the  brief  abode  on  earth,  while 
eternal  existence  is  in  prospect.    And  this  was,  of  course,  a 
more  consolatory  suggestion  than  to  have  repeated  to  them  the 
expres9ion  which  he  had  heard  from  one  of  the  mpat  intelligent 
of  their  clergymen,    ^  Our  poverty  is  the  bulwark  of  our  bap- 
*  piness.'    Soch  religious  observations,  he  says,  were  always 
'  well  receiTed,  and  seldom  failed  to  elicit  corresponding  sentii' 
^  meQts/ 

fTo  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number  J 
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'«*  GeiUUmen  and  Pu&lisheri  tvho  have  worts  in  Ike  preis,  niiU  oi^p 
the  Conductor!  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  tendijig  Iftformaiut 
(po>t  paid)  oflke  iubject,  eiienl,  and  probabk  price  ^  auch  vmitf 
witidt  ihe^  mar/  depend  upen  being  communicated  (o  lie  FuiUe,  jf 
toniislent  tuith  ils  Plan. 


The  EJUori  of  Ibe  Biblical  RfgisUr 
are  eury  to  be  under  (he  iieceiiiif  of 
infurming  tbeir  Friend),  that  the  cn- 
coarBgemtDt  irhJch  it  bas  receiver),  bat 
BOt  been  lueh,  ■<  to  ju^tif)' iwIiiidUBli 
in  cootinuinf  ■  Publicatton,  ol  a  lerjr 
beat;  i:erl«in  lass,  troiD  which,  under 
an;  circumalanccs,  the;  would  not  de- 
rive mny  profit ;  ind  that  therefore  no 
luklitionai  number  will  be  prinled.  The 
9t;vcH  NumberB  which  have  already  op- 
pesred,  may  be  bait  of  Simpkin  and 
Marriiair,  Stationer'a  Covrt,  Lud^ale- 
fiii),  a«d  J.  Loo,  Gtacccburch-ttrcBl, 
slitclieil  tojjttJier,  price  33.  Tlie*e  con- 
i»in,  amongst  other  iinportsat  end  in- 
teresting nia  Iter,  afull  eecoont  of  the 
plnQ  of  Orgaaizing  nad  Conduciins 
£ib1e  A>!ociiilion> i  Hittoricnl  AcconnU 
of  the  Society  for  Promolinj  Cbrisiian 
KnowWee,  Boilonhf^  Knral  and  Mili- 
tary Bible  Sucia;;  iUvievi  Drrariou) 
Pamphlela  for  and  af;aiDit  the  Bible  So- 
i-iely,  &c,  Jtc;  nn.l  afe  embelli-hed 
with  n  Poilrait  of  the  En)]ienir  Aleii- 


Dr.  Spiker*!  Trvreli  throDgh  EagUnl 
■re  publi»lied  at  Berlin,  and  an  Ea$blt 
tmiiBlation  it  prepariag  for  the  prtM. 

Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  •^itl  ^aua  pnW 
liih,  an  Accoam  of  Die  Li(p,  WntiiAL , 
and  Character   of  the  lat*  Dr.  Ah-  ' 
Monro.  delJTered  at  the  Harveim  oi 
lion  nt  Bdinbuvgh for  leiB. 

John  Gait,  Eh).  i>  prrpanagtbej 
(■ondP^rtorilieLifeolBcnjanuB  Wc 

M.  A.  PicquDt  ii  printing,  ■  Ckn 
logical  Abridgement  of  Ibe  Riitary 
Modem  Europe,  compiled  frooi  ttwii 
English,   Frenoh,   Diid    GersuD  Mi 

Mr.  William  Caiej'  bac  is  tke  pre 
a  Biographical  sketch  of  R  fU  Oifil 
Eiq.  «rlh  Critical  Obwrvatiou  on  liil 
Paialmgs.ond  some  notice  of  bbBwTt 
in  the  public  jonmala. 

Dr.  llallatwh*iinihepraaai*«eaad 
"-     ""ioM,  <# 


I    be  itrictly 


dennminalFd  Bi 

Dr.  A.  B.  Granviile  has 
Memoim  on  the  Preient  Sta 
and  Scientific  lomilutiona  in  Prance; 
interapersed  wilb  anecdotes,  and  il]u»- 
irated  by  nurnemna  plDle&  and  lablei. 

Dr.  Clarke  Abel  will  loon   publish. 
tthe 

3Ujh 


:,  ilJui 


nal  ObHrrvit'tons  inailedi.  . 
Pnigren  of  Ihe  firiliah  Embassy  tl. 
China,  and  on  iH  Voyace 

I  rated  by  engraving*. 

Mr,  J.  W.  Wl<itt>.k>'r,  of  SI.  Jobn'i 
CulKge,  Clirobridge,  hu  In  the  prus,  a 
Critienl  Kxamination  of  Mr.  BeJlaniy'i 
Tran«|jiion  of  Genesis  j  comprismg  a 
refuiallon  of  hri  calumale*  againil  ibe 
EixlMfa Trau'btoTC  of  tha  Bible. 

Mr.  JoliD  Nichols  ii  preparing  for 
publication,  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
tlie  Mitcellaneoui  Works  oftbe  late  G. 
Hardin ge,  K(i]. 


Tabic  additioM,  ( 


hispraclical  Ohser>  atioDton  tbeCaiU^    0 
«nd  Cureof  Ininniiy.  Ui 

111  the  preM,  an  Historical  Acooodt 
of  Discoveries  and  I'raveli  in  Asia.  B] 
Hugh  Murray,  F.R.8.E.  Aotbbr  of  ^ 
U'surical  Account  of  Diacoveiies  j| 
Africa.     In  3  vols.  8vo.  with  maps. 

In  the  press,  a  Qeographical  and  S( 
listiEsI  lieicriplion  of  Scotland.  ^| 
Jnmes  PUyfalr.  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.4i 
S.E.  Principal  of  Ibe  United  College  Si 
St.  Andrew,  and  Hii'oriograpber  to  I ' 
Royal  Highneu  the  Prince  Regent. 
a™1s.  Bto.  with  a  map. 

In  Ihe  press,  Serruoas  i   By  the  R 
C.  R.  Malurin,  Curale  of  St.  Petcr^ 
Dnblin.    InSvo.  ^^ 

Dr.    Alexander  Monro,  I 
Anatomy  in   Ihe    Vniversily   of  GdiO- 
bufh,  has  in  the  press,  an  Acconut  « 
the   Small-Pox, 


«,  tbren  which 
He  own   Family. 


Preparing  for  publication,  H.  BnlU 
worth'k  Catalogue  orMwIem  Law  Book* 
'Intended  as  a  Guide  tu  the  p 
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he  second  editioD,  with  con- 
additions,  of  the  Elements  of 
or  Juridical  Medicine.  By 
iward  Male,  M.D.  Physician 
neral  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
new  edition,  with  great  addi' 
the  Epitome  of  the  Practice 
igb  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
'enables,  Esq.  Author  of  the 
}f  Costs  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 

i  Digest  of  the  Law  of  the 
on  of  the  Personal  Estates  of 
u  By  Francis  Mascall,  Esq. 
a's  Inn,  Barristcr-at>Law. 
roprietors  of  the  Rer.  Mr. 
ditioo  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
yeg  to  inform  the  public,  that 
itaortly  publish  an  Abridgement 
'aluabie  work,  by  Alex.  Chai- 
I.  F.S.A. 

amieson.  Author  of  a  Treatise 
oostruction  of  Maps,  &c.  has 
le  press,  a  Grammar  of  Logic 
rammar  of  Ilhetoric.  These 
e  constrocted  npon  principles 
!ito  adapted  in  didactic  books, 
1  Mr.  Jamieson*s  edition  of 
Elements  of  Useful  Know- 
lie  Grammar  of  Logic  will  ap- 


pear earty  in  September,  add  that  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  end  of  Automn. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  published.  Poems, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  By  Nicho- 
las Hardiuge,  Esq.  M.A«  Fellow  of 
King's  College.  Collected  aud  revised 
by  George  Hardinge,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  To  which  is  now  first  added, 
(from  the  Author's  original  M.S.)  an 
Historical  Engraving  and  Essay  upon 
the  administration  of  Government  In 
England  during  the  King's  minority. 
Written  soon  afler  the  death  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Latin  Poems  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge,  (which  have 
been  justly  character: zt:d  as  classical, 
and  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age,)  were 
never  before  printed  fbrsale. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  also  published  a  third 
volume  of  his  **  Illustrations  of  the  Li- 
terary History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury." In  this  volume,  among  other 
interesting  articles,  are  given  Memoirs 
of  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq-  and  his  Son, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge,  with  their 
Portraits,  by  Ramsay  and  N.  Dance; 
with  Memoirs  of  the  tnily  heroic  Cap- 
tain George  Nicholas  Hardinge ;  also  of 
John  Townley,  Esq.  with  an  eregant  JBo- 
giavtng  of  his  bust,  &c. 
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ii*  of  John  Dnke  of  Marl* 
;  with  bis  Original  Correspond- 
leotedfrom  the  Family  Records 
heim,  and  other  authentic 
By  W.  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
rebdcacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector 
rtOB.  Illustrated  by  portraits, 
Wl  militiary  plans.  Vol.  2, 4to. 
ds. 

hint  volume,  which  will  com- 
B  work,  will  be  published  in  No- 

(irs   of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
reea.    Price  12s. 

EDUCATIOK. 
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bound. 
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The  Algebraist's,  Assistant;  being  t 
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of  Walkingame's  Tutor's  Assiataiit; 
containing,  L  The  Elements  of  Algebra, 
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planations  and  numerous  examplet, 
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James  Harris,  Teacher  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, Walworth,  12mo.  4s.  bound. 

An  Introduction  to  Geography.  By 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Author  of  Little  Henry 
and  his  Bearer,  &c.  2s.  half  bound. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  second  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.  By  Frances  Thurtlc, 
12ma  7s.  6d. 

The  First  French  Guide,  containing 
an  easy  Spelling-book  and  Hrading 
Exercises,  &c.  By  J.  Cherpilloud, 
12mo. 
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An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Custom 
Laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  trade  from  Ireland  to 
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Universal  Commerce ;  or,  the  Com- 
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towns  of  the  world :  containing  a  geo- 
graphical  description  of  each  place ;  its 
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operation  of  exchange ;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, &c.  with  pro  forma  lalet  of  mer- 
chandise from  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burgh, Rotterdam,  &c.  the  net  dutiei 
payable  in  Great  Britain  on  importi- 
tion,  and  the  drawbacks  on  exportatno 
of  foreign  merchandise.  By  the  Editor 
of  Mortimer's  Commercial  Dictionaiy. 
8to.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 
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Linnean  Society,  contained  in  a  pamph- 
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or  example,  the  lives  and  moral* 
Qciusy  Epicunis,  and  Isocrate«; 
ality  of  the  East  from  tbe  Koran, 
le  political  mischiefs  of  popery, 
i  it  regards  the  interests  and  li- 
of  tbe  Catholics  themselves ;  a 
ry  of  the  ancient  Irish  Cbristi- 
id  its  four  gospels ;  a  Looking- 
K  Popes  and  Priests,  with  a  ge- 
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summer  excursion.  By  L»  Fussell,  Esq. 
With  maps,  Sva  9s.  boards. 

England  Described ;  being  a  concise 
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Aikin,  M  J>.  being  an  enlaigeiiwnt  of  ths 
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Art.  t.     I.  A  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws.     By  Tliomas  Peregriai 

I      Courtenay,  Esq.  M.P.  8vo.  1818. 

|9>  Comiderationt  on  the  Impolicy  and  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the  Poor 
Latusi  with   Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 

I      tbe  House  of  Commons  upoo  them ;    and  Suggestions  for  im- 

(.    proving  tbe  Condition  of  the  Poor.     By  Charles  Jerram,  A.M. 

1     Vicar  of  Chobham,  &c.  8vo.  1818. 

T^  A  Sumnutrt/  View  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  relative  to  the  Poor 
Lavit,  pabushed  b^  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Obeerva- 
ttont  and  Saggetttons.  By  S.  W.  NicoU.  8vo.  1818. 

|4>  Obtervatiom  on  the  Circumstances  which  influence  the  Condition  of 

\      the  Labouring  Classct  of  Society.     By  John  Barton.  8vo.  1817. 

^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Benevdence,  chiefly  with  a  View  to 
elucidate  the  Principles  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to  show  their 
immoral  Tendeocy.    By  J.  E.  Bicheno,  F.L.S.  8vo.  1817. 

p.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  comider 
^  the  eeveral  Petitions  relating  to  Ribbon  Weavers.  Ordered  by 
.  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  I8th  March,  1818. 

MORE  than  four  hundred  volumes  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  are  enumerated  by  Sir  Frederick  EdeD,  and 
iMiQ  this  vast  and  intricate  subject,  vast  as  regards  its  bearings 
■pon  human  happiness,  and  intricate  on  actuunt  of  its  involving 
h  the  discussion  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  science. 
It  continuing  to  employ  and  to  baffle  the  sagacity  of  our  legis- 
lators and  philosophers.  Not  fewer  than  sixty-six  statutes 
i(lartf  t»f  tbe  number  during  the  present  reign)  have  been  passed 
Mnce  tbe  famous  43d  of  Elizabeth,  (which  nas  itself  a  digest 
t€  all  the  ensting  laws  on  the  subject,)  in  order  to  give  per- 
frction  to  the  present  system.  And  now,  the  eventual  abolition 
^  tbe  whole,  ti"*  rlpomni^e  of  tbe  Statute-Book  from  the  total 
■iilsance  of  tli<  roor  Ljaws,  is  represented  as  Uie  only  adequate 

rnedy  for  tl  antig  misctuef,  *  tbe  poUUcii  plngue  tif 
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*  Eogland.'     One  writer,  whose  nsme  > 
BidenJ>le  wnght,*  has  not  scrupled  to  Lu>i 

*  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Lt     i  merha  tbe  Wast 

*  which  has  not  (heir  abotilion  for  its  ultimate  object.' 
tbe   CommiiiPG  of  the   House  of   ComiooDS 
opinion,  that  their  abolition  would  be  decidedlj 
it  be  eBecled  with  safety.     In  the    iterim,  so 
gulatioDB  are  on  all  sides  admitted  to  oe  indispensably 
in  order  to  arrest  the  accelerating  progress  of  tbe  eTi). 

*  strongest   conriction   of  tbe   impolicy   and    mlscbieToi 

*  of  the  system,  has  aa  yet,'  remarks  Mr.  Coortenay,  ■  hi 

*  no  man  to  propose  its  total  and  immediate  abrogvtion  ;* 
those  who  are  for  proposing  palliatives,  are  ■  wiUin^  that  eiey 

partial  amendment  should  hare  a     ndency  towards  a  ginaa 

*  abandonment'  As  to  the  I  is  of  iatrodacinir  a  rtioim, 
bowerer,  there  fortunately  ex  a  diversity  of  opinion  wtMfe 
will,  we  hope,  secure  the  ri  i  1  suspicioas  examinatioa  4 
any  legislative  project  of  t  iia  p  of  experiment.  It  niU  k 
well  if  the  clamour  and  nic  ch  bare  mread  ihrooirb  il 
ranks,  on  the  subject  of  loe  foor  l^ans,  and  the  Telienioat  rb- 
quence  with  which  the  dangers  arising  Irom  ttie  ].taw  of  . 
have  been  aggravated,  should  not  favour  the  pasang  oC  4 
ments  not  less  injurious,  in  some  points  of  view,  thaa  A* 
they  are  ostensibly  designed  to  remedy. 

All  that  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present  Article,  is,  lo  {|itn< 
dnce  our  readers  to  a  general  view  »f  the  question  itself;  in 
shall  then  proceed  lo  examine  the  measures  proposed,  by  waytf 
mitigating  the  existing  burden.  There  are  a  few  pmiiwi 
considerations  which,  aithough  some  of  tbem  may  appear  Ml 
better  than  truisms,  the  reader  may  find  it  very  convcnitMli 
carry  with  him  into  tlio  investigation. 

lo  the  iirxt  place,  '.vhether  there  exist  a  Law  of  Rrile^  fVi 
there  will  always  rcmr.in  a  portion  of  the  commanity  fn 
of  poverty.     VVhellier    the   Poor   Laws  tend  lo  ksw 
increaw,  the  sum    of  Pauperism,  they  are  not  Mm  , 

poverty.     Tliis  is  a  state  which,  under  any  cosceiTahlc 

stances  of  society,  must  be  incidetilal  to  a  lame  portion  of 
labouring  classes.  When  tbe  pop  ilatton  of  a  country  l«i 
attained  (!ic  point  at  which  (be  s[i));il y  <jr  labour  i«  fully  adraoali 
to  the  dt^mand,  (he  wages  of  Lbimr  ;iU'  nui  likily  lo  recuia 
much  higher  than  sutlices  for  tin' hue  Mi)r^i>i<'tK-i;  of  the  b- 
bourer  and  his  family.  This  is  {loverty,  vhea  a  man  caa  -t™ 
BO  more  (h*n  lie  must  expend  in  I  lupply  of  \m  daily  v 
and  when  his  earnings  fall  below  1      mm  reqiUHle  for  hb 
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inance,  liis  poverty  sinks  to  tbe  point  of  indigence;  Those  of 
mme  labouring  classes  whose  earnings  are  casual  or  uncertain, 
mK,  it  is  obvious,  in  perpetual  danger  c^  falling  into  temimrarj 
Pniligence.  A  depreciation  of  labour  below  the  price  of  sufasis- 
Hence,  will  have  tbe  effect,  without  any  &ult  on  tbe  part  of  the 
''BDlfering  class,  of  placing  them  in  tbe  permanent  condition  oC 

E supers.      This    depreciation    may    take  place  in   particular 
randies  of  labour,   witbaut  implying  any  redundance  in  the 
po|>ulation,  or  in  the  general  supply  of  labour.     It  may  arise 
|irom  lacal   aiid  temporary  causes.     It  is  indeed,  tbe  inevitable 
(Consequence  of  the  ductuations  which  take  place  in  the  demand 
L|br  the  couimodities   which  labour  is  employed  in  producing; 
■Hid  unless  (he  hands  which  have  been  habituated  to  one  species 
■rf  labour,  could  be  immediately  employed  in  a  totally  tUfterent 
'tpecies  of  manufacture,  occasions  of  local  and  partial  distress 
inuKt  occur  continually  in  every  country,  tbe  capital  of'  which  is 
liable  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  appllcalian.*     It  is  ridi- 
culous to  advert  to  '  the  race  l>elween  population  and  provision,' 
.jo  proof  of  the  necessary  existence  of  poverty,  since,  in  point  of 
^t,  it  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  cause 
■f  pauperism.     If  tbe  whole  capital  of  the  country  could  be 
nore  beneficially  employed  in  commercial  enterprise  or  in  manu- 
bctures,  than  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  found  more  advan- 
llgeoiis  to    import    coru    than    to     grow    it,    the    quantity    of 
oruvisiou  obtained  by  home  cultivation   would  be  indefinitely 
•SHcned  ;  but  we  should  have  in  that  case  no  more  to  fear  from 
be  geometric  increase  of -jtopulalion,  than  we  have  at  present ; 
■or  would  there  be  necessarily  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
^oor.     The   *  demonstrations  of  Malthus'  on  this  subject,  to 
which  Mr.  Jerram  and  some  other  writers  appeal,  may  there- 
fere  be  safely  !efl  out  of  the  present  question.     There  have  heea 
osoimercial  states  which  have  subsisted  and  risen  to  wealth  and 
ppuience,  without  any  part  of  (heir  resources  being  derived  from 
IKficulture.     Were  a  nation   wholly  dependent,  indeed,  upon 
ifiie  physical  powers  of  the  tsoil  of  its  own  territory,  long  belore 
Ibe  check  uf  famine  sboidd  be  sulTered  to  operate  upon  the 
population,   we  should  expect  that  at  least  its   waste  lands 
■bould  be  brought  univei'sally  into   cultivation,   and  that  the 
ttiousands  of  acres  occupied  by|)ark-land  and  pleasure-ground, 
iiiould  nut  be  put  quite  out  of  the  calculation,  nur  yet  tbe  ex- 
liausiless  provision  of  the  waters  which  wash  its  shores.     And 
before  the  poor  were  left  absolutely  to  starve  for  want  of  a  suf- 
Boient  supply  of  food,  the  claims  of  a  numerous  rival  class  of 
mperfluuHs  consumers,   sueb  as  do^s   and  hunters,  might  be 
masonably  called  in  question.     After  all,  tbe  remedy  of  Kmi- 
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gration,  iq  the  case  of  any  real  excess  of  people,  remains  to  hi 
extensively  applied.  That  excess,  however,  must  have  rekiioa 
to  aaiuething  diiTerent  from  the  quantity  of  provision  derivable 
from  the  soil. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  species  of  commodity,  (mo 
things  must  co-operate,  Labour,  and  Capital.  Labour,  un- 
assisted by  some  species  of  Capital,  is  under  scarcely  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  adequate  to  give  exii^tence  to  even  the 
rudest  species  of  produce.  But  some — in  fact  the  greater  part 
of  every  civilized  community,  must  of  necessity  be  destitute  of 
capital;  must  be  in  the  condition  of  mere  labourers,  ivho,  ii 
fiucb,  are  depeudent  upon  the  Capitalist  for  his  co -ope ration 
in  giving  employment  and  eflioiency  to  their  industry.  The 
general  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  increase  of 
its  capital  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 
labour;  nor  is  there  any  possibility  that  the  combination  of 
these  should  ever  fail  to  procure  the  supply  of  the  utmost  waoli 
of  the  population.  But  where,  in  the  natural  progress  of  society, 
the  cajtital  of  a  country  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
while  the  numerical  proportion  of  labourers  has  become  greatlj 
increased,  although  the  quantity  of  labour  may  not  upon  tin 
whole  exceed  the  demand,  yet,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dependence 
of  the  labourer  upon  the  capitalist  places  him  in  a  much  more 
precarious  situation  than  formerly.  The  object  fur  which  the 
capital  of  the  one,  and  the  labour  of  the  other,  are  brought  lo 
co-operate,  is,  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
wealth  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  contract,  the  only  bond  belneen 
them,  is  reelproeai  benefit.  If,  therefore,  the  prospect  of 
benefit  to  the  capitalist  be  by  any  circumstances  cut  of^  the 
withdrawment  of  his  capital  from  that  branch  of  productlTc 
industry,  follovrs  of  course,  and  the  labourer  in  that  branch  ii 
left  to  form,  if  he  can,  a  connexion  with  some  new  emplover- 
The  capital  exists  the  same,  but  it  is  diverted  into  a  difiereai 
channel.  The  quantity  of  labour  to  which  it  gives  an  efScienl 
direction,  may  also  be  the  same,  but  a  ditTerent  species  of  laboiu 
is  set  in  action  by  it,  and  a  connexion  is  formed  with  a  diSerttnt 
class  of  individuals.  The  division  of  labour,  which  has  con- 
duced so  powerfully  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  has  rendered  the 
labouring  classes  at  the  same  time  more  dependent,  and  more 
exposed,  on  any  considerable  fluctuations  of  capital,  to  sink 
into  helpless  indigence. 

Whatever  moral  claims  an  individual  who  has  contributed  ta 
the  wealth  or  convenience  of  another,  may  have  upon  his  bene* 
volence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourer  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  his  employer  shall  continue  to  occupy  his  capital,  in  putting 
in  action  a  species  of  labour  which  has  ceased  to  be  beneBcially 
productive.     la  other  words,  no  man  bas  a  natural  right  to  ba 
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^ployed  by  another,  no  abstract  right  to  employment.  He  is 
^ot  entitled  to  say,  You  shall  purchase  my  labour,  altbaugb  it 
cannot  benefit  you.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Law  of  Re- 
lief, which  directs  the  parii^h  to  &nd  employment  for  (he  able- 
bodied  jKiur,  is  founded  upon  a  false  view  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  scieii<;e.  There  is  either  capital  enough 
ia  the  country  to  give  employment  to  the  supply  of  labour,  or 
there  is  not.  If  there  is  not,  it  is  useless  to  divert  it  from  the 
fnipport  of  the  workmen  it  is  putting  io  action,  to  the  relief  of 
ue  pauper.  If  there  is,  it  must  be  because  the  particular 
ppecies  of  labour  to  ivbich  the  individual  was  habituated,  has 

Feeased  to  be  beoeiicial  to  the  capitalist,  that  the  demand  for  it 
lias  subsided.  Id  either  case,  additional  employment  can  be 
^eateil  only  by  the  increase  of  capital ;  and  that  which  cannot 
*^  furnished,  ihe  poor  have  surely  no  right  to  demand,  any  more 
an  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  compel  its  production. 
^  It  is  a  very  dilFerent  question,  whetlier  labour,  when  actually 
'iSo-o Iterating  with  capital  in  the  production  of  wealth,  shall  have 
its  due  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Between  the  pro- 
posiiions,  that  every  labourer  has  a  right  to  be  employed,  and 
|tiiat  every  labourer  who  is  employed  shall  be  adequately  paid 
^r  his  labour,  there  is  a  most  material  distinction.  The  state 
'fit  dependence  in  which  the  labouring  classes  are  at  all  times 
Jklaced,  more  or  less,  upon  the  holders  of  capital,  tends  to  render 
rdiem  content  with  a  very  small  share  of  the  produce  of  thei^ 
akbour  ;  and  as  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour,  is  always 
MO  much  deducted  from  the  proRts  of  the  capitalist,  there  is 
fi.  constant  conflict  of  interests  between  the  workmen  and  their 
'employer,  whu,  under  circumstances  leading  to  a  ilepreciaiion  of 
.tbe  particular  kinil  of  labour,  has  often  taken  advantage  of  his 
'bower,  to  reduce  the  wages  even  below  the  price  of  sutMistence. 
!^y  this  means,  it  is  often  pretended  that  he  is  enabled  to  give 
.employment,  with  the  same  capital,  to  greater  numbers  than  he 
^uld  support,  were  he  to  give  th-.-  full  wages  of  labour. 
'  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this  pretext  for  what 
[uDounta  to  a  most  unjust  as  well  as  a  most  impolitic  species  of 
opj)ression.  It  is  unjust  in  two  respects ;  first,  to  the  labourer, 
liot  the  less  because  he  consents*  to  work  upon  the  condition  of 

•  Cases,  however,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  consent  of  the 
workmen  has  been  altogether  dispensed  with.  In  the  evidence  of 
.Sdr.  Peter  Gregory,  belbre  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
ifte  petitions  relating  to  the  Ribbon  Weavers,  the  following  question 
Ikccurs:  '  Have  the  masters  reduced  the  wages  of  weaving  without 
^  notice?'  The  answer  returned  is;  '  Yes  :  in  many  instances,  wlien 
f  ■  man  has  taken  in  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  master, 
\f  without  any  previous  intormation,  has  insisted  upon  paying  less  than 
*  tie  did  the  preceding  week,  and  the  weaver,  being  reduced  to  ex* 
'  trenie  poverty,  haa  been  obliged  to  submit.' 


soo 
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reduced  wages,  since  llie  circumstances  of  which  so  unrairaA 
advantage  is  taken,  cannot  be  said  to  leave  him  tlie  power  of 
option.    He  must  submit,  or  starve.     Yet  (he  fair  price  of  la- 
bour is  still  his  due,  and  no  variations  in  the  profits  of  stock, 
can  be  allowed  justly  (a  alTect  the  value  of  labour.     That  wliiirb 
determines  the  share  of  produce  whicti  equitably  belongs,  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  to  the  labourer,  is  either  the  price  of  subsistence, 
(tfiat  is  to  say,  the  value  of  money  in  relation  to  the  necessan'M 
of  life,)  or  the  quantity  of  capital  which  mu»t  be  associated  with 
the  given  proportion  of  labour,  in  order  to  render  it  productive. 
This  last,  however,  will  operate  in  contributing  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  coDimodily,  rather  than  in  determining  the  value  of  laboor. 
The  variations   in  tlie  demand  for  a  commodity,  which  affect 
its  market   price,   produce,  of  course,    a    very    great    rise    or 
depression  in  the  pro6ts  of  tlie  capitalist ;  but,  so  long  as  the  price 
of  subsistence  continues  the  same,  the  equitable  value  of  labour 
Temains  undiminished',   it  is  therefore  the  grossest  injustice  for 
the  capitalist  to  seek  to  repair  his  looses,  by  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
^stry  of  the  labourer,  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  bis  wages, 
jrlrben   the  speculation  in  which  his  property  is   embarked,  is 
I   purely  his  own,  and  the  average  protits  upon  his  stot'k  have  been, 
'  aa  they  almost  always  will  he  found  to  be,  proporlione<l  to  tbe 
tieffree   of  speculation    involved  iJi   tlie  concern.     Those  wbo 
t  have  no  other  resource  than  that  physical  power  of    labour 
ft  which  just  suflficcs  for  their  daily  mainlcnance,  are,  in  this  case, 
binade  ostensibly  to  share,  as  partners,  in  the  loss,  although 
t  Jied  no  corresponding  share  in  the  gain  of  their  employer. 

Tbe  practice  of  reducing  wages  below  ibe  means  of  si 
b  aistence,  is  unjust,  however,  in  another  respect.  The  labourer' 
^  is  in  the  first  instance  oppressed ;  and  this  oppression  falls  upon 
L  liim  just  in  proportion  to  his  honesty  and  independence  in 
f  struggling  with  the  reverse  in  his  circumstances.  For  let  these 
t  iail  him,  and,  by  becoming  a  )>auper,  he  at  once  transfers  the 
'  burden  to  the  community,  who,  according  to  the  present  system, 
»  we  bound  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  liis  wages.  That  is  to 
i  'tay,  the  capitalist,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  his  own 
I  profits,  claims  the  right  of  appropriating  a  certain  portion  of 
f  labour  j/rafi*,  and  this  method  of  diminishing  his  own  risk  or 
^  bis  own  loss,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  he  represents  is 
)  a  favour  done  to  the  public,  since,  as  he  argues,  the  burden  of 
kj^uperism  is  lessened  just  so  far  iis  he  furnishes  the  wages «( 
I  eoiployment.  But  in  the  first  place,  no  individual  has  a  rigblf 
f  iKcuuse  the  supply  of  labour  may  at  any  lime  reach  the  point  oC 
k  «xccss,  to  serve  himself  with  a  double  quantity  at  the  same  price, 
1  riace  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  is  not  benefited  by  the 
I  whole  which  he  employs.  A  fall  in  the  market  price  of  his  con* 
Inodities,  may  leave  hini  smaller  profits  upon  his  slock  after  he 


case, 
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hus  pftid  the  wases  of  labour  ;  but  the  labour  itself  has  bad  the 
same  share  as  formerly  in  the  business  of  production^  and  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  efficient  character.     The  same  quantity  of 
labour   is  still  as  necessary,   and  essentially  as  useful  to  the 
af^riculturist  or  to  the  manufacturer,  as  before  ;  only,  the  results 
are  not  so  profitable ;  the  surplus  of  tlie  expense  of  production 
is  not  so  great,  and  the  motive  to  that  particular  mode  of  end- 
ploying  capital,  is  correspondently  weakened.    More  labour  for 
the  same  wages,  therefore,  is  requisite,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
profit  remaining  the  same.     But  the  question  is.  Has  the  em* 
ployer   any  right  to  this  additional  quantity  of  labour  at  the 
public  expense  ?    It  is  not  that  he  does  not  require  the  labour, 
(for  he  would  not  employ  men  in  any  work  which  did  not 
promise  to  be  beneficial,  nor  yet  that  he  does  not  require  the 
iiumbeic  of  labourers,  for  it   is   very  seldom,   we   apprehend, 
that  two  men  are  engaged  to  do  what  one  'man  could  accom- 
plish, except  in  thfe  case  of  roundsmen  and  parish  labourers,) 
but  that  he  is  not  so  well  able  to  afford  tlie  price  of  labour,  and 
could  not  otherwise  purchase  so  much  in  quantity,  as  formerly. 
But  the  purchase  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  the 
labourer,  if  it  be  at  a  price  insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  id 
obyiously  no  benefit  to  the  community.     In  the  case  of  every 
honest  hard-working  labourer  who,  while  in  full  employment,  be- 
comes added  to  the  ranks  of  paupers,  society  sufiers  a  positive 
injury.     We  are  not  to  look  at  the  sum  of  relief  merely,  which 
is  to  be  extracted  from  the  community  in  form  of  a  rate,  in  order 
-to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  wages,   but  w^  are  to  consider  the 
numerical  amount  of  individuals  thus  relieved,  which,  upon  the 
system  alluded^to,  is  frightfully  increased.     And  it  is  this  very 
system  which  converts  the  bounty  nto  an  individual  right,  which 
leads  the  labourer  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  parish  the 
means  of  subsistence,  not  as  alms,  but  as  wages,  and  which, 
while  it  negatives  the  efficiency  of  labour,  destroys  the  motive 
to  industry.     Surely,  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  that 
employment  and  maintenance  should  go  together ;  that  the  la- 
bourer should  have  his  hire  ;   and  if  in  any  particular  branches 
of  productive  industry,  capital  and  labour  are  no  longer  capable, 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  of  beneficial  co-operation,  let 
them  be  suffered  to  flow  into  a  different  channel.     For  since 
there  can  be  no  redundancy  of  labour,  unless  there  is  either  a 
diminution  or  a  misapplication  of  capital,  a  real  want  of  em- 
ployment must  be  the  effect,  not  of  an  excessite  population,  but 
of  some  other  cause  probably  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature. 

These  remarks  are  directly  applicable,  it  is  true,  only  to  the 
case  of  the  forced  depreciation  of  labour,  when,  for  the  same 
work,  inferior  wages  are  given.  Where  labour  is  adequately 
reftmlleraled,  the  hecessity  of  partial  relief  sia|f  be  cenBeq[iient 
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■  upon  pftrtitl  employment.     But  it  is  notorious,  that,  4o  • 
siderule  extent,  there  hu  preniled  a  systematic  commi  ' 
of  WKges  finr  poor's  rates ;  a  practice  wbicli  tlie  intelligent 
of  tbe  "  Summary  View"  juatlv  stigmalises  s9  both  *  ii^ariM 
'  in  its  consequences,  and  scandalously  dishonest.' 

*  If  the  actual  Tslue  of  a  man's  labour  is  I5«.  per  week;  beb 
paiitaps  pud  5s.  by  hii  employer,  and  IOr.  by  the  pariih,  i.  b  ifli 
has  a  family.  Now  u  fiir  a«  m^^es  are  paid  by  tne  rate,  it  « i 
poutive  injustice  to  those  who  do  pay  rate,  but  who  do  not  empiv 
L^wnrers-  It  is  equsUy  unjust  to  a  labourer  without  a  famiXy  ;  hi 
work  is  worth  I5s.,  and  he  is  to  receive  5s.  only,  or  5s.  with  siM 
small  addition.  He  is  obviously  cheated  of  8  or  lOs.weelcly.  But  I* 
msy  go  elicwliere— there  is  no  labour  (employment)  elsewhere  iski 
got,  or  tbe  same  fraud  prerails. 

*  But  the  great  roitchief  of  the  plan  ie,  that  the  parochial  part  i 
die  wages  is  given  indiscriminately,  so  much  per  head.  Evny  one  \ 
upon  ths  parish  ;  most  persons  recdviog  very  largely ;  indostneus  ir 
faMdent,  It  is  all  the  same-  Here  is  very  clearly  an  inbercnt  si  '  ■ 
of  progression,  tbe  wonder  is,  not  that  the  rutes  amount  to  8  ov' 
the  pound ;  but  that  they  amount  to  so  little.     In  fact,  all   ' 

are  to  be  well  fed  at  all  events ;  the  whole  that  can  be  ex^ 

a  parish  acting  thus,  will  be  idleness,  poverty,  and  poor  rates.'  p.' 

Tbe  agricultural  capitalists  were,  wo  believe,  tbe 
first  oommenoed  Ibis  roinous  system.  It  was  allegeil  ta  li 
bearing  bard  upon  tbe  farmer,  that  tie  should  have  lo  maCato  dS 
burden  <rf maintaining  all  the  poor  in  employmc^nt :— juat  ai  ttM" 
could  posNbtj  employ  them  without  profiting  by  tbeir  laboin 
Wbeo,  therefore,  tbe  failure  of  crops  and  other  circumstMMl 
oeeanoned  a  diminntlon  in  their  profits,  they  hit  upon  tbeav 
pedient  of  reducing  the  wages  ot  labour,  and  making  np  thi 
deficiency  by  a  rate.  This  ahort-sie^hted  policy,  wbicii  in  natlf 
instsncea  cost  them,  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rate,  more  ihM 
they  nominally  saved  by  the  reduction  in  the-price  rnahmr,  hw 
been  adopted  in  turn  by  other  classes,  to  an  extent  fat  mmm  te» 
jurioua.     The  Minutes  of  Evidence  relative  to  the 

weanng  trade,  contain  some  highly  important  represeat        

to  Ibe  cfieds  of  this  system  of  depreciation.  It  appears  Uutflt 
Aeoity  of  Coventry,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  (wor's  rsl«a,hl 
tbe  pmod  be)  ween  January,  1817^  and  January,  18l8,waa,iril»> 
tomabilliagain  Ibe  poond  id  tlie  great  parish  called  St.  Micbidt 
and  fifteen  abillings  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  TIm 
popuhriion  is  about  18,000,  out  (rf  nbldi  nearly  ooe-Lbird  J*k 
«c)Te  ndief.  Of  3,$10  houses,  1,100  only  are  rated  lo  the  ppVf 
tbe  remaininff  iobabitanU  being  tucapaUe  of  oontribvtM.  tti 
peater  proportion  of  the  peraoaa  relieved,  ar«  Jtatod  te  ••  iInA 
wbo  are  eni|doye(l  in  tbe  Ribbon  Trade,  and  tbe  hiBisMa  ]»•• 
poor's  rates  ia  UBcquivoeally  ascribed  by  tbe  witHasv^4»  ^ 
^.    *  Tbo  ribbon  .WMven  In  CoiMtrj/afhuil^ 
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Mr.  Carter,  {tlie  Town  clerk  of  Coventry,  and  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor,)  '  are  M  inadequately  paui.'  There  is  a 
practice  of  taking  what  are  termed  half-pay  apprentices,  which 
has  bad  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  ihe  rate.  '  The  master 
'  (by  (he  agreement]  is  to  have  one-half  of  the  apprentice's 
'  earnings,  and  the  apprentice  the  other  half,  ami  to  maintain 
'  himself  or  herself.*  The  consequence  is,  that  not  beins  able 
to  maintain  himself,  anil  Ihe  master  not  being  bound  to  support 
him,  the  apprentice  becomes  a  burden  upini  the  poor's  rate. 
This  system,  of  coorse,  has  the  elfect  of  employing  and  in- 
troducing into  the  business  more  hands  than  (lie  business  itself 
is  capable  of  maintaining;  and  similar  results  will  lollow  the 
adoption  of  a  corresponding  policy  in  other  branches  of  labour. 
The  farmer,  by  being  allowed  to  employ  more  than  be  can  utTord 
to  maintain,  while  the  rale  is  looked  to  bolh  by  tlie  employer 
and  (he  labourer  to  make  up  the  deticiency,  is  favouring,  ir>  an 
unnatural  degree,  the  production  of  the  supply  oflatiour,  lieyond 
what  is  required  by  (lie  capital  which  is  to  employ  ii.  The 
half-pay  apprentice  scheme  in  the  ribbon  trade,  hus  inevitably 
bad  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  and  the  reduction  of  wa^res 
that  of  bringing  the  fathers  of  families  to  distress,  anii  lo  the 
parish. 

Two  years  ago,  a  general  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
masters,  to  pay  the  journeymen  according  to  a  lixed  scale  of 
prices ;  but  this  agreement  was  not  uniformly  adhered  to  Jtn- 
a  linylb  teeek,  and  above  a  year  ago  ibey  altogether  departed 
from  it !  Instances,  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
note,  are  affirmed  to  have  occurred,  in  which  weavers,  defrauded 
of  their  fair  pay,  have  in  vain  applied  lo  the  magistrates,  who 
could  give  them  no  redress.  The  following  question  is  put  by 
the  Committee, 

*  Would  it  in  your  judgment  and  belief,  be  attended  with  advantage, 
were  the  justices  in  quarter  sesBJons  to  regulate  the  prices  of  labour 
in  the  silk  trade,  in  the  same  way  as  in  London  and  Dublin  1 — I  have 
no  doubt  of  it ;  and  1  have  been  assured  also,  that  that  will  be  the 
effect,  by  moat  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  Coventrr,  provided 
it  could  be  done  as  a  general  measure  tor  the  whole  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufacturers through  the  kingdom.' 

One  very  important  remark  deserves  to  be  noticed,  since  it 
seems  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  fact,  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
KBges,  is  a  circumstance  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  demand  for  (he  commodity.  In  reply  lo  the  quefltion.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  reguJalion  of  prices  by  the  magistrates, 
UpOD  the  interests  of  the  journeymen,  when  trade  was  very 
iJack,  the  wKness,  Mr.  Peter  Gregory,  states  thui  he  has 

*  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  thoEe  persons,  paying  the 
kwest  price  in  a  depresied  state  of  trade,  on  that  account  mauu- 
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Pictured  more  goods  than  when  they  paid  a  liigher,  and  the  result  of 
L  .Aese  itiftuiriee  has  been  in  the  negative  ;  that  those  paying  the  lowat 
I  price  did  not  thereby  employ  their  hands  any  better.' 

I  The  same  witness  gives  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  the  low  rale 
J'of  wages  will  never,  in  a  goncral  way,  operate  witli  the  inanu- 

■  ^lurer,  as  au  inrtiicement  1o  employ  hands  in  making  article 
K'Wi  speculation  ;  the  chances  of  an  ailvaalagi-'oiis  opening  which 
FiAall  adequately  remunerate  such  an  employmeut  of  capital, 
I 'lieing  too  small  to  operate  as  a  temptation. 

I      A   respectful   address  is  inserted  in  the  Minutes,  from  the 

■  "Reavers,  the  Retailers,  and  the  Community,  to  the  Ribbon  Ma- 
I'JHifacturers  of  Coventry,  contaioin<r  a  manly  and  dispassionate 
I -remonstrance  on  llie  unprecedented  and  unjustifiable  reduction 
I  in  the  price  of  labour. 

I       ■  The  trade,'  say  these  Gentlemen,  '  we  know,  is  depressed  ;  but 

■  vhen  equally  depressed  on  former  occasions,  was  it  deemed  oecessary, 
I'Vae  it  ever  attempted,  was  it  even  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturers. 
r  to  reduce  their  hands  to  vassalage  and  ruin,  by  lowering  the  price  of 

their  labour  beneath  the  standard  of  the  trade  >  We  do  not  itUrtal 
you  to  give  out  more  ^eork  than  you  can  sell,  hut  vie  ask  you  in  the  name 
of  generosity,  ofcilizenskip,  and  of  equity,  to  give  a  limng  price  Jbr 
what  you  do  make* 

Those  masters  who  are  desirous  to  pay  fair  prices,  are,  it 
is  obvious,  whore  such  a  plan  is  generally  acted  upon,  com- 
pelled to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compute  wild  their 
ueighhours.  The  emigration  of  the  most  ingenious  workmen,  boib 
throwsters  and  inacbiuists,  the  loss  of  machinery,  and  eventually 
the  Ions  of  market,  all  naturally  follow  as  the  consequeuces  of 
this  ruinous  system. 

We  now  turn  lo  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Hale,  in  respect 
to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Htate  of  things  in'^Spitu  I  fields. 
There  is  perhaps  no  individual  in  tlie  kingdom,  to  whom  (he 
poorer  classes  are  under  so  substantial  obligations,  as  they  are 
to  this  intelligent  philanthropist ;  no  one  who  has  displayed 
iDorc  practical  knowledge  and  experience  on  all  parochial  and 
charitable  concerns.  His  evidence  on  subjects  connected  witli 
the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  repealeflly  called  for  by  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  always  highly  deserving  of 
attention.  As  the  point  to  wliieh  we  may  appear  to  hare  too 
loug  diverted  from  the  main  subject,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  radical  im- 
portance, as  the  alarming  inciease  of  the  poor's  rates,  has  taken 
place  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  manufacturing  districts, 
and  as  the  principle  which  we  arc  now  examining,  has  begun  (ft 
he  universally  acted  upon,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  (f 
taining  our  readers  a  Utile  longer  with  the  details  of  evideii 
prodnced  before  the  Committee,  but  ptoceed  to  lay  before  tfi< 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Hale'i  testimony.     His  ailk  inaaafKtorftf 
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IB  Spital6el<ls,  and  of  course  falls  under  tlie  operation  of  the 
local  Ads,  passed  in  the  IStli,  3Ut,  and  51st  of  (he  present 
reign,  for  regulating  the  wages  of  the  weavers  wiiliin  (he 
county  of  Middlesex. 

'  Previous  to  the  Act  of  the  IStTi  of  the  present  King,  were  there 
fre(]uently  disputes  between  the  masters  and  men  in  the  nilk  trade, 
in  regard  to  tne  prices  of  labour  i — Very  frequently;  ihey  increased 
at  last  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  the  legislature  thought  it 
right  to  interfere,  for  there  were  many  acts  of  violence  and  some 
murders  committed,  and  a  great  deal  of  property  was  destroyed  by  the 
journeymeu,  which  belonged  to  the  reEpeciive  masters  that  did  not 
pay  what  was  considered  the  standard  price;  certain  individuals  were 
sent  out  of  a  night  with  cutlasses,  swords  or  knives,  to  cut  up  the  silk 
and  weaving  utensils,  and  thus  property  was  destroyed  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  a  night. 

■  Was  it  in  consequence  of  those  disturbances  that  that  Act  was 
made  ? — Yes. 

*  What  have  been  the  results  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Trade  ? — The  results  of  that  Act  have  secured  to  the  industrious 
journeymen  what  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  price  for  their  labour, 
has  kept  the  district  perfectly  quiet,  and  in  a  great  meamre  hat  pre- 
vented the  exorbitant  rue  of  poor  rates,  vihick  toe  must  have  had  recourse 
fo,  to  mate  up  far  the  dr/iciency  of  the  earnings  of  the  iadiutrious  poer, 
had  ihey  been  oppresse^d  to  that  degree,  which  it  was  very  evident, 
if  left  without  any  kind  of  legislative  interference,  many  manufac- 
turers would  have  availed  themselves  of  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

*  You  are  satisGed,  from  your  own  experience,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  price  of  wages  by  the  magistrates,  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
masters  and  the  men  i — It  has  secured  to  the  journeyman,  what  I  con> 
ceive  to  be  a  fair  reasonable  price  for  his  labour,  and  which  he  is  justly 
entitled  to.  I  am  not  aware  that  if  there  had  been  an  Act  ol  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  the  journeymen,  that  more  plain  ^oods  would 
have  been  made  in  Spitalticids  :  but  it  has  operated  in  this  manner ; 
when  trade  has  been  very  flat,  manufacturers  in  the  country  bavs 
availed  themselves  of  the  distress,  and  have  suddenly  made  more 
figured  goods,  because  they  could  get  them  done  so  very  cheap, 
whilst  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  full  price  in  Spitallields  ;  that  has 
operated  to  the  injury  of  the  journeymen  in  our  district,  by  reroovine 
many  of  the  figured  or  fancy  works,  and  they  are  made  at  reduced 
prices  in  tlie  country ;  but  as  it  regards  the  stuple  works,  or  plain 

foods,  that  we  make  in  SpitalBcIds,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  has 
een  any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  or  journeymen  in  our  dia- 
tricU 
.  *  Are  you  aware  of  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Trade,  if  any 
general  enactment  should  take  place,  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour 
ia  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  country  ! — I  wish  to  be  understood, 
as  confining  my  observations  entirely  lo  the  silk  trade  in  this  respect, 
because  there  is  an  amazing  difference  in  the  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollea  business,  where  it  is  a  nice  point  how  low  you  can  bring 
ibem  to  market,  so  as  to  compete  in  foreign  markets ;  but  the  duties 
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on  the  importation  of  the  raw  silks  are  so  very  high,  it  h  morally  im- 

fiosEible  for  us,  if  we  could  make  tliem  without  paying  any  thing  for 
abour,  to  compete  with  the  markets  on  the  Contiaent. 

'  What  is  your  own  opinion  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  AcU 
in  question,  as  it  regards  Spitalfielda ! — I  tlitnk  it  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance,  as  connected  with  the  journeyrnen  them* 
Eelves :  f  allude  to  no  individual,  but  my  experience  lias  led  ine  to 
know,  that  many  would  be  tempted  in  the  time  of  adversity  to  screw 
them  down  so  much,  that  men  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  i 
working  very  hard  for  what  would  not  procure  them  bread  enoiid|^' 
to  eat;  ihey  would  then  be  driven  to  the  poor's  rates,  and  thus  dal 
in  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  it  would  operate  much  to  the  deterioratiai 
of  their  morals,  as  well  as  produce  an  alienation  from  that  countt)^ 
and  government  under  which  they  could  not  live  hy  honest  mean 

'  You  have  served  parochial  offices  in  Spitalfields  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  1 
have  been  treasurer  of  the  poor's  rales  many  years.  , 

'  You  have  had  ^eat  opportunities  of  investigating  the  state  of  tb4 
poor  in  that  district  i-~l  have  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  thjf 
principles  which  I  have  now  stated,  when  acted  on  in  other  tradeafj 
and  huve  witnessed  their  very  baneful  effect  on  the  morals  of  tho 
people,  as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  the  parish  in  which  they  resides 

'  Was  there  not  a  very  considerable  distress  a  year  or  two  afl 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  Spitalfields  ? — The  distress  which  i 
alluded  to  now,  was  not  confined  to  the  silk  trade.  Indeed,  if  I  wen 
tn  speak  as  treasurer  of  the  parish,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  thi 
the  silk  trade,  under  the  severest  pressure,  never  brings  us  half  tb 
burthens  that  other  trades  do;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  weavefl 
are  better  paid  for  their  labour ;  when  there  comes  a  general  do 
pres^ion  of  all  descriptions  of  trade,  we  suffer  a  great  deal  more  frod 
journeymen  shoemakers,  journeymen  bricklayers,  caqienters,  bricK 
layers'  labourers,  and  others.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  many  genu 
tiemcn,  to  suppose  that  the  distresses  of  Spitalfields  arise  entirdg 
from  the  silk  manufacture  :  it  is  the  local  situation  of  the  place,  n 
consequence  of  the  multitudinous  cbeiip  lodgings  to  be  obtained  ther^ 
which  cannot  be  had  in  the  ciiy,  and  which  naturally  force  all  llij 
labouring  poor  of  every  description  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  distrtd 
from  the  city ;  consequently,  in  a  very  peculiar  season  of  distress 
our  chief  resource  is  to  assess  the  poor  to  support  the  poor. 

'  Then  you  do  not  attribute  the  distress  which  prevailed  at  thatTl 
lime  in  Spitalfields,  at  all  to  those  Acts  of  the  1 3th  and  5lBt  of  the 
King,  which  regulated  tlie  wages  of  the  weavers  ? — 1  do  not,  I  think 
if  it  had  not  been  for  those  Acts,  it  b  possible  a  few  more  people 
might  have  been  partially  employed  in  Spitalfieltis ;  but  this  would 
have  increased  the  quantity  ofgoods  unsold  at  the  same  period,  so 
that  there  would  have  been  less  made  some  months  aflcr;  besides, 
the  universal  reduction  of  wages  would  have  greatly  increased  pauper- 
bm,  and  produced  a  moral  degradation  in  the  sufierers,  which  can  b« 
EulHciently  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  witnessed  its  bam  '  ' 
effects  in  swelling  the  tide  of  human  depravity  ;  therefore,  taking 
whole  together,  I  thmk  the  Acts  are  very  beneficial  to  the  district. 

•What  are  your  poor  latraf — 6t.  m  the  pound  (at  raci 
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'  Wliat  were  tliey  at  the  time  of  the  great  ilistreBS  twelvemonths 
ago  > — No  more,  I  believe.  If  we  had  attempted  at  that  time  to  in- 
crease the  rate,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sum  collected,  would 
have  been  less  than  it  is  now,  (less  at  a  seven  shillings  rate  than  at  a 
six  shilliugB  rate)  because  most  of  them  are  poor  people.  At  th« 
came  time  we  kept  getting  vei^  much  in  debt. 

*  Was  there  not  a  very  considerable  contribution  at  that  time,  which 
materially  assisted  your  expenditure  for  your  poor? — Yes;  and  at  the 
same  lime  relieved  many  hundreds  of  deserving  characters;  but,  Oi 
might  be  naturally  expected,  when  it  was  made  so  public,  many  came 
and  sought  lodgings  there,  hearing  money  was  to  be  given  away, 
who,  but  for  that  circumstance,  would  not  have  come  into  the  pariah; 
when  the  publie  subscriptions  ceased,  they  had  recourse  to  parochial 
relief,  and  as  a  casual  poor,  we  are  under  tJic  necessity  of  mamtaining 

*  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  have  you  observed,  that  when 
families  have  received  parochial  aid,  they  have  afterwards  been  dis- 
posed to  become  independent  of  the  parish  again,  and  do  without  that 
lielp ', — I  have  very  rarely  met  with  an  instance  of  the  kind.  When 
once  an  individual  partakes  of  that  relief,  the  little  hedge  of  his  in- 
dependence is  broken  down,  and  his  usefulness  is  lost  to  society. 

■  Have  you  not  found  that  those  persons  who  are  independent  of 
parochial  relief,  pay  more  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  comforts  of  their  family,  than  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  the  parish  for  support  ? — A  great  deal.  I  have 
invariably  found,  that  when  once  a  man  or  woman  descends  to  par- 
take of  parochial  relief,  his  usefulness  to  society  is  lost ;  it  is  the 
individuals  who  can  say,  '*  Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  a  pauper,** 
and  who  will  try  to  get  work,  and  will  submit  to  many  privations  and 
live  on  s  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  undergo  many  severe  trials, 
in  order  to  keep  up  thatlittle  hedge  ofindependence,  who  are  valuable 
aervants ;  when  once  they  have  submitted  to  pauperism,  they  will 
ueper  strive  half  so  much  against  it  as  they  did  before. 

*  Do  you  conceive,  that  from  the  operation  of  the  Silk  Acts  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  families  have 
been  preserved  from  the  parish,  who  otherwise  woidd  have  applied 
for  parochial  relief?— Most  assuredly,  for  had  the  Act  been  done 
away,  tiie  ihould  have  got  into  such  a  system  of  paying  a  lovi  price Jbr 
wages,  that  our  poor  tuoulii  have  been  placed  upon  a  similar  footing  Kith 
those  in  agTieiiUural  cotmlriea,  where  many  of  them,  viko  do  not  receive 
half  the  vMges  thei/  ought  for  their  labour,  have  the  other  half  from  the 
parith  i  the  consequence  would  have  been,  that  numbers  of  individuals 
would  have  had  to  contribute  largely  to  the  parochial  fund,  to  pay 
wages  which  they  had  no  right  legally  to  be  called  upon  to  pay ;  but 
the  greatest  mischief  would  have  been  this,  it  would  tend  to  vitiate  the 
habits  of  the  poor,  to  break  down  their  national  independence,  and 
to  bring  them  into  degradation  and  disaffection  to  the  government. 

*  Have  you  had  any  revolutionary  disposition  in  your  parish  f— 
Never. 

'  There  has  been  a  general  submission  to  the  laws  ? — More  so  than 
in  any  part  of  the  country  where  so  great  a  number  of  the  poor  have 
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congregated  togellier.   There  are  many  charitable  ftocieties  in  S)»ilal- 
6eldE :  and  among  others  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  Benevoluit 
\  Society,  in  which  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  gone  from  house  to 
[■  iMuse,  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  from  garret  to  cellar,  investigaled 
[  tfae  causes  of  ilistrcss,  and  relieved  persans  at  their  own  bouses;  and 
r  these  unexpected  reliefs,  coming  from  unexpected  benevolence, 
I  jbore  regarded  and  more  thankfully  received  by  the  poor  than 
I  fhiei  the  «jm  from  the  poor  rate,  where  they  conceive  tbey  hv 
f  right  to  claim  it.' — Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  39 — t*. 

*  To  resume  the  general  inquiry :  We  liave  shewn  that  th£ 
Pl^avts  are  not  tbe  primary  cause  of  poverty;  tliat  poverty 
Becessarily  exist,  but  that  tbis  necesaity  does  not  arise  o  __ 
the  alleged  pressure  of  the  principle  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  tbat  tbe  fluctuation  of  capitnl  or  any 
KBterial  change  in  its  application,  must  give  rise  to  local  dis- 
tress and  plunge  the  labourer  into  indigence  ;  tbat  the  labouring 
classes  indeed  have  no  right  (o  demand  employmeDt,  einploytiient, 
or  the  purchase  of  labour,  being  regulalea  by  the  quantity  of  ca- 

Eital  capable  of  being  devoted,  with  advantage,  to  the  particular 
ranch  of  produclive  industry;  but  that  the  tubourer  is  in  tbe 
fullest  sense  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  has  a  ri^bl  to  demand  (bat 
share  of  tbe  produce  of  bis  labour  which  is  requisite  for  bis  main- 
tenance. The  Poor  Laws,  in  holding  out  the  promise  of  employ- 
ment, proceed,  itbasbeenadmided,  upon  an  erroneous  principle; 
but  this  aftbrds  not  the  slightest  ground  for  condemuing  ijie 
vbole  system  of  relief.  The  Poor  Laws  have  for  their  prin- 
cipal object  to  afford  necessary  relief  to  tbe  impotent  poor ;  and 
this  ia  (o  a  very  great  extent  (heir  actual  operation.  The  in- 
discriminate condemnation  of  the  system,  entirely  overlooks 
this,  which  is  one  of  its  most  important  features.  '  No  maD,' 
however,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  well  remarks,  '  ought  lo  make  Up 
'  his  mind  to  the  abolition  of  the  whole  code  of  Poor  Imvk, 
'  without  satisfying  himself  uf  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the 
'  following  propositions  : 
'  1.  That  miserable  poverty  will  not  occur. 

*  2.  That  occurring,  it  will  be  relieved  by  private  benevoleacd 

*  S.  That  it  ought  nut  to  be  relieved,  but  left  to  operate  as  a  pv> 
nishnient  or  as  a  warning,' 

The  first  supposition  no  man  in  his  senses  will  maintnia.  la 
proceeding  lo  examine  the  second,  a  previous  question  arisei 
as  to  the  right  of  the  indigent  poor  lo  relief.  Before  the  idea 
of  handing  over  the  indigent  population  to  the  precarious  pa- 
tronage of  private  charity,  can  claim  a  moment's  serious  atten- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  the  poor  in  general  alaod 
to  the  Slate,  deserves  lo  be  distinctly  understood. 

And  first,  as  (a  ibe  matter  iri'  fact,  it  rauy  not  be  wItoU} 
Wperfluom  t»  remuk,  that  the  pour  of  this  country  Uav« 
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ttaiute  right,  nlieB  suing  as  paupers,  to  obtain  from  their 
pRri^,  the  idexns  of  sustenance ;  a  right  of  precisely  the  same 
description  as  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  tithes,  and  having 
indeed  the  same  origin.  In  that  very  species  of  property  to 
which  pretensions  of  so  lofty  a  nature  are  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  indefeasible,  prescriptive  right,  the  poor  were  once 
equally  interested  with  the  clergy  themselves,  a  third  part 
being  reserved  for  their  use.  The  original  pretence  for  ap- 
propriatiog  livings  to  religious  vhouses,  was,  that  a  [)erpetual 
provision  might  tlx.Teby  be  made  for  the  sick  and  necessitous ;  and 
bequests  to  an  iminense  amount  have  been  made  with  this  view, 
of  which  the  poor  have  been  shamefully  defrauded.  We  lay 
no  great  stress  upon  these  circumstances,  because  (o  talk  of 
unalienable  or  Divine  rights  in  reference  to  the  poor,  though  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  in  reference  to  any  other  sort  of  po- 
litical rights,  could  not  be  made  to  pass  now  a  days  for  argu- 
ment. Long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  distressed  poor  had  ceased 
to  be  the  lecipieuts  of  any  just  proportion  of  the  funds  destined 
for  their  relief.  Nevertheless,  theirs  it  was,  by  canon  and  by 
custom,  and  the  seizure  of  the  church  property  involved,  at  the 
same  time,  an  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
poor.  It  is  true,  that  the  money  thus  distributed  was  a  bounty  ; 
that  is,  its  distribution  was  discretionary.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  funds  <levised  to  charitable  institutions  in  general  for 
the  education  as  well  as  for  the  maintenanceof  the  poor ;  but 
llieir  application  to  other  purposes  is  not  the  less  a  public 
robbery. 

The  tendency  of  this  specie<9  of  provision,  was,  it  may  be 
admitted,  to  encourage  mendicity  and  pauperism,  hut  it  ac- 
cordetl  with  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  times.  Mendicity 
is  the  inseparable  attendant  upon  that  superstition  which  at- 
tributes to  alms-giving  a  meritorious  and  even  expiatory  efficacy; 
vagrants  were  the  deposite  of  the  feudal  system.  The  lawless 
conduct  of  this  miserable  description  of  poor,  who  were  in  fact 
little  better  than  out-laws,  renderad  them  the  constant  object 
of  legislative  precautions  and  scveriiles.  Mr.  Bicheno,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  poor  laws,  has  given  a 
detail  of  the  bloody  and  disgraceful  edicts  by  which,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  ithas  been  attempted  to  suppress  or  to  extirpate 
vagrancy.  The  principal  Act  now  in  force,  is  the  !7th  George 
II  c.  5.  by  which  vagrants  are  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  sent  (o 
the  House  of  Correelion,  or  sent  into  Hb  Majesty's  service,  or 
transported.  All  gipsies  fall  under  this  description  :  they 
accordingly  bunted  like  beasts  of  prey  from  township  to  to 
sbip,  nnd  exist  ia  a  neighbourhood  only  by  sufTeraace.  At 
aaofe  time  that  these  measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpi 
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repressing  the  wilful  poverty  which  wks  supposed  to  ortgiOats 
1b  idleneag,  the  Legislature  tbuud  themselves  under  a  sort  vf 
lecessity  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  iinpotent  poor.     In- 

l  deed,  the  iiidiecriminatin^  severity  of  the  enadmeuts  ■gatost 
Tagraacy,   and  the  todefiiiite  nature  of  (he  olfence,   rendend 

,  mne  species  of  legal  provision  for  those  who  were  thus  on 
off  from  the  last  resource  of  indigence,  an  act,  we  might  alniMt 
uy,  of  justice.     One  part  of  the  system  aecessarily  arose  uul  of 

'  tile  other.     The  poor  were  forbidden  to  beg ;   as  some  com- 

[  pensalion  for  this  restriction,  they  were  not  allowed  to  starre. 
Begging  hy  a  license,  imder  seal,  from  a  justice,  was  allowed 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  but  five  years  after,  an  act  was 
passed,  directing  the  ofBcers  of  every  place  to  provide  for  audi 
persons,  by  voluntary  alms  collected  in  boxes  every  Sunday  and 
Dolyday  from  the  parishoners,  the  express  object  of  nhicb  n* 
aotroent  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  '  going  openly  u 
*  begging.'  Bv  degrees  this  collection,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  from  the  attempts  made  to  evade  (he  voluntary 
contribution,  assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  an  assesstneM; 
By  theactSth  Khzabeth,c.  3,  the  justices  had  power  to  ass^sany 
inhabitants  who  refused  to  contribute,  in  any  weekly  sum  dta 
thought  fit.  The  39th  of  the  same  reign  first  gave  authority  tQ 
the  overseers  to  raise  the  tax  upon  occupiers  of  land.  At 
length,  in  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  principle  of  compulsotf 
assessment  was  fully  established. 

Thus  the  Poor  Laws,  it  is  evident,  grew  out  of  the  previouB 
enactments ;  they  were  a  collateral  branch  of  tlie  laws  a^usit 
mendicity ;  they  were  designed  to  lake  away  all  excuse  froB 
vagrants,  and  to  render  the  suppression  of  this  class  of  persoM 
practicable.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed  that  they  have  in  gnat 
measure  answered  this  end.  The  Poor  Laws,  in  connexion  with 
the  Vagrant  Laws,  have  kept  down  mendicity,  by  destroying 
the  plea,  as  well  as  intimidating  the  tone,  of  the  beggar.  So 
long  as  the  latter  remain  in  force,  the  continuance  of  the  foniwt 
night  seem  to  be  only  equitable.  This  consideration  roust  be 
allowed  to  deserve  at  least  some  attention,  in  conuexion  with  the 
righU  of  the  poor. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  advert  to  the  only  at- 
ternative  of  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  it  appean 
to  us,  would  admit ; — the  system  of  parochial  relief,  or,  an  un- 
bridled, dissolute,  and  rapacious  mendicity.  Unpopular  as  any 
defence  of  (he  Poor  Laws  is  hkely  to  he  at  the  present  momeol, 
there  is,  we  think,  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  remarks  whidi 
Mr.  NicoU  has  introduced  upon  this  subject. 

*  Be  the  demerits  of  the  Poor  Laws,'  says  this  Gentleman,  '  what 
'tlwy  may,  they  possess  counterbalancing  advantages  of  no  inferior 
value.  Allovring  that  ^ud  is  in  many  cases  suc(»5ifu]>  and  iodidcBV 
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In  oiliers  encouraged,  on  the  whole  a  large  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  couoiry  are  sober,  decent,  orderly,  possessed  of  maiiy 
coiuibrts,  and  content  with  their  Etation.  There  is  no  one  circum- 
etance  more  marked  by  the  foreigner,  than  the  means  of  enjoyment 
poseessed  by  the  lower  orders  of  this  Idngdona.  Suppose  we  could 
tiot  alMolutely  counect  this  state  of  thiogs  with  the  Poor  Laws  as  an 
cSect  (iroceeding  from  them  ;  yet,  as  it  has  clearly  arisen  whilst  these 
laws  were  in  full  operation,  it  would  be  bold  indeed  to  determine  tbc 
c*N)trary;  that  is,  absolutely  to  deny  all  connexion.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate very  niucb  to  ottrihuie  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the 
labouring  class,  to  the  general  and  compulsory  right  of  mainleoance, 
precluding,  or  at  least  greatly  checking  a  system  of  vagrancy." 

*  When,  from  the  reverses  to  which  commerce  is  at  ull  times  liable, 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  infiabitants  of  a  single  town,  are  reduced 
to  distress,  what,  short  of  compulsory  support,  could  ward  off  the 
liorrors  of  &mine^  Without  this  preventive,  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
eases TOiild  arise  in  one  generation,  and  be  communicated  to  others. 
Vagrancy  rau6t  become  almost  universal;  for  it  is  only  by  securing 
Bdbsistcnce  to  the  oauper  at  home,  that  you  can  pretend  to  exclude 
him  from  seeking  it  abroad  ;  and  than  vagrancy  there  is  no  more 
determined  enemy  of  health,  morals,  and  industry.  The  plan  might 
commence  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  the 
idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  dishonest  of  all  other  places,  would  join 
them  [  and  so  the  practice  would  spresd  without  limit. 

'  E»en  amongst  the  well  disposed  poor,  cases  of  distress  from 
Illness  or  the  pressure  of  a  family,  must  at  all  times  be  numerous ;  and 
where  now  occasional  relief  retains  a  m^n  in  his  village,  the  want  of 
that  relief  would  throw  his  whole  family  into  a  state  of  mendicity. 
At  first  hi«  children  would  apply  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
next  the  circle  would  be  somewhat  enlarged,  the  mother  would  then 
join  die  party,  and  at  length  the  whole  family  would  take  their  station 
with  the  permanent  and  hardened  beggar. 

'  The  Poor  Laws  have  unquestionably  checked  the  Gystera  of  Va- 

S;rancy  iu  a  very  great  degree.  If  they  do  not  hereaf[er  extirpate 
I,  the  fault  ties  with  the  constable  and  the  magistrate.  Though  the 
vagrant,  when  stationary,  adds  somewhat  to  the  burden  of  his  par- 
ticular parish,  do  not  the  united  theft  and  extortion  to  which  his  vo- 
Cncy  gives  rise,  add  ten  times  more  to  the  burden  of  the  kingdom  at 

*  We  have  florid  descriptions  of  the  mischief  introduced  by  these 


•' Strype  relates  (Annals,  V.  10,  p.  290,)  tliat  there  were  at  le^st 

*  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagrants  in   every   county  of 

*  England,  who  lived  by  ihell  and  rapine.    Harrison  computes  (De- 

*  scription  of  Britain,  B,  II.  c.  xi,)  that  Henry  the  Eignth,  in  the 
"  course  of  his  reign,  hanged  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  great 
'  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  vagabonds.     In  the  reign    of  Queen 

*  Elizabetli,  the  annual  executions  of  thieves,  amounted  to  about 

■  four  hundred ;  and  martial  law  was  atone  time  proclaimed  against 

■  the  vagi^onds  who  infested  the  streets  of  London.'    CrafMTne 
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laws.     1  would  that  equally  Btriking  ones  were  given  of  those  they '1 
have  removed  orpalliated  ;  of  a  wretchedness  of  a  great  part  of  the 
poor  where  thev  do  not  prevail.    The  poor  of  Scotland  are  frequently 
mentioned ;  hear  what  is  said  by  Fletcher  and  Salton  :  "  There  are 
at  this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  »  great  many  pour  families  t 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  Church  boxes,  with  others  who  by  li 
upon  bad  food  full  into  various  diseases,   200,000  people  beg, 
from  door  to  door."     What  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  S 
land  a  century  ago !    Four  or  five  years  ago,  Edinburgh  was  so  c 
run  with  beggars,  that  a  most  complex  institution  for  suppres 
mendicity  was  formed  ;  it  had  perfect  success  ;  but  no  one  can  n 
ihe  organization  of  this  plan,  without  seeing  that  nothing  bui  a  _ . 
of  mendicity  far  exceeding  any  thing  known  in  Englan<^  could  It 
fo  stimulated  a  whole  city.'*  Summary  Viem.  pp.  i5 — 7. 

The  Poor  Lan'9  do  not,  then,  as  has  been  represented, 
upon  the  mistaken  principle,  that  every  member  of  the  < 
muiiity,  unable  to  labour,  has  an  abstract  ri^ht  to  the  n 
cf  sustenance  ;  they  do  nol  recognise  in  the  pauper  any  n> 
riglit  to  demand  relief,  but  they  confer  that  right,  as  k  » 
compensation  for  the  restriction  which  (he  laws  of  society  in 
upon  his  natural  freedom,  and  ns  a  bond  of  attachment  to  ' 
laws.     The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  the  object  at  which 

enactments  terminate ;  they  originated  in  policy,  not  iu  faiL 

nity;  ami  tbey  were  designed,  by  the  redress  of  an  existing 
.  evil,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  society.  So  tar  as  they  bate 
^liad  this  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  proved  indirectly  a 
'benelit  equally  to  the  rich. 

'  What  the  law,   and  nothing  but  the  law  has  given,   tb« 
*  law,'  it  is  admitted,  <  may  wholly  withdraw.'     But  have  the 

•    The  enormous  extent   lo   which    Mendicity  prevails  in  the 

Italian  State?,  has  been  remarked  upon  by  every  traveller,     Bon»- 

Dane,  by  one  of  the   most  galutarj  exertions  of  despotic  power, 

L^edressed,  to   a   considerable   extent,   this  grievous  nuisance.      A 

ijpntleman  who  visited  Turin,  in  IS16,  coniprains  that  at  that  period, 

i  **bH  the  most  frequented  parts  were  infested  with  Insolent  or  wretdied 

'  Ijeggars,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  disabled  or  deformed,  and 

**  whose  number  and  sturdy  importunity  are  an  absolute  persecution 

!  ■  to  Strangers.    The  French  suppressed  this  practice,  and  provided 

i-«  a  house  near  the.  city  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  ;  but  the 

r«  restored  government,    ai  I  was  credibly  informed,  dissolved  the 

n  •  1— tiiution  on  account  of  its  expence,  and  because  it  originated  widi 

!  French ;    turning  the  numerous  mendicants  loose  upon  tlia 

J^*  public;  as  strong  a  trait  of  weuk  prejudice  and  wicked  parstmoity^ 

^'  as  can  be  found,  I  should  think,  in  any  court  or  administr    " 

^  (Sheppard's  Letters,  p.  57.)     The  necessity   of   combining 

•peck's   of  legislative  provision  with  proliibitory  severities,  n 
*ieein  to  be  uniformly  recognised. 
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pooi*|  in  troth,  under  no  circumstances,  '  a  distinct  (poKticAl) 
^  claim  upon  the  property  of  the  country  at  large,  any  more 
*  than  any  single  pauper  has  on  any  private  fortune  ?'  Mr. 
Nieoll,  ivhose  words  we  are  now  using,  has  too  hastily,  we 
think,  conceded  the  negative.  In  the  ease  of  the  discharged 
seamen,  for  instance,  surely  their  immediate  claim  to  legal  pro- 
vision must  be  acknowledged.  Men  who  have  been  forced  into 
that  precarious  service,  and  who,  when  the  demand  for  the 
horrid  and  unprofitable  species  of  labour  in  which  they  have 
been  employed  has  subsided,  are  placed  in  circumstances  of 
indigence,  which  no  forethought  or  industry  of  theirs  could 
possibly  obviate,  have,  we  must  always  contend,  the  strongest 
claims  to  a  resource  in  some  fixed  legislative  provision.  Nor 
is  tlie  difference  between  the  arbitrary  system  of  pressing,  and 
the  more  insidious  method  of  recruiting,  sufficiently  great  to 
render  the  claims  of  the  discharged  soldiery  to  the  same  species 
of  relief  more  questionable.  Tlie  numbers  of  both  these  classes 
who  were  suddenly  added  to  our  unemployed  and  half  employed 
population  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  very  sensibly  contributed  to  aggravate  the  pressure  of  the 
poor's  rates ;  this  is  specifically  adverted  to  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  relating  to  the  poor  of  Coventry.  The  above  men- 
tioned classes  of  unemployed  labourers,  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  amounting  only  to  an  exception ;  but  the  exceptioa 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  assertion  that  the  poor 
can  have  no  moral  or  political  claim,  antecedent  to  the  actual 
enactment  of  a  legal  provision,  upon  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try. We  think  the  case,  if  not  equally  strong,  is  clearly  analogous^ 
when  political  events  occasion  the  sudden  withdrawment  of 
the  funds  for  supporting  any  other  particular  species  of  labour. 
Whether  the  poor's  rate  be  the  best  possible  method  of  meeting 
such  emergencies,  may  be  questioned,  but  to  some  species  of 
legislative  provision  the  poor  under  such  circumstances  are  in 
equity  entitled.  No  one  will  dispute  that  they  are  then  proper 
objects  of  relief,  and,  if  of  relief  at  all,  of  adequate  relief;  but 
adequate  relief  could  be  furnished  only  by  some  legislative  pro- 
vision. Private  benevolence,  it  is  a  trite  remarK,  is  incom- 
parably the  most  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  claimant ;  but  at  a  period  of  general  distress^ 
this  source  of  relief  is  precisely  the  least  adequate.  lo  the 
suddenly  augntiented  demand.  The  late  distresses^  exceeded 
the  utmost  power  of  spontaneous  liberality  to  alleviate  tbem. 
Had  there  existed  no  compulsory  means  of  relief,  instead  of 
partial  disorders  and  local  tumults,  there  would  have  been  a 
universal  ferment. 

•  Had  one  combined  sympathy  in  suffering,  raised  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  same  tone  of  discontent,  neither  Reports  of 
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Comniitlces,  pennl  enactments,  nor  iDilitary  force,  could  have  warded 
off  ihe  horrors  of  insurrection. — SuppoHc  the  benevolent  had  given 
M  charity  alone,  what  they  liave  pow  given  in  charity  and  raiea 
combinea:  what  portion  of  the  whole  sudi  raised  for  tbe  Poor,  ia 
the  late  season  of  distress,  wimid  this  have  amounted  to  i  Nut  ooe 
lif\h.  Subtract  four-fit\hs  of  the  support  the  Poor  have  received, 
anil  they  must  have  been  lost  from  want.'     Nicoll's  Summary    Vim. 


TlioHc  who  gniilfje  llie  labourer  bis  titsing  wages,  would  not, 
Tre  may  be  well  persuaded,  have  been  very  forward  to  f^n 
in  charity  a  tenth  of  what  is  wrung  from  tliem  by  tlie  paroobnl 
assessment,  had  they  been  wholly  relieved  from  tbe  burden  of 
the  rate.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  the  maxim,  i*aa  trap 
(/ouremer,  and  to  talk  of  leaving  the  population  to  the  nataril 
operation  of  the  self  regulating  principle  of  supply  and  demud ; 
but  while  protecting  enactments  are  continually  being  passed  in 
favour  of  different  classes  of  capitalists,  and  sufferers  in  foreifQ 
countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  are  jieiinitted  to  indemnify 
themselves  out  of  our  taxes  for  losses  which  this  country  his 
only  been  remotely  instrumental  in  occasioning,  it  should  seem 
to  require  more  than  the  ordinary  Banff  froid  of  a  theorist,  H) 
dispute  the  equitable  ))reteiisions  of  oilr  own  poor  to  a  simittf 
interference  on  their  behalf.  Just  to  stop  short,  in  tbe  dfi 
cai'eor  of  legislation,  at  this  point,  to  pass  over  the  oIbss  the 
most  deserving  of  the  best  attentions  of  a  wise  policy,  becsHM 
as  articles  of  commercial  use  thirre  is  a  HurpUia  of  the  bofflU 
production,  would  argue  the  most  depraved  sellishiiess.  - 

But,  in  fact,  the  same  specious  objectious  which  are  urged 
against  the  legislative  provision,  are  applicable  to  any  other  mode 
of  relief;  and  why  indeed,  if  the  poor  have  no  claims,  should  tbej 
be  relieved  at  all  ?  The  idea  of  private  reliel^  as  superseding 
tbe  compulsive  maintenance,  is  mere  delusion.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  it  would  lie  inaitequale  to  the  relief  of  rmt 
fndigeuce;  but  private  relief,  if  carried  to  the  implied  exteo^ 
WouW  become  in  efiect  public  relief.  The  existence  of  sticb* 
source  must  be  known ;  becoming  known,  it  would  as  surely  gi*e 
rise  to  expectations  on  the  part  of  tbe  poor,  and  as  direolly 
tend  to  an  improper  reliance  upon  that  means  of  relief,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  legal  provision.  A  system  of  voluntary  clrarity, 
in  order  to  be  ellectiial  and  impartial  in  its  admiuistratiou,  must 
aHSuine  tbe  form  of  an  organized  society,  and  to  the  funds  thui 
obtained,  the  poor  would  soon  learo  to  consider  themselves  as 
Jnuch  entitled,  as  iliey  do  now  to  the  legislative  provision, 
habit  of  receiving  the  alms  of  private  beneficence  would  s 
be  formed,  and  it  would  equally  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  ri^ 
(he  minds  of  the  poor,  to  what  :ihould  thus  have  beeo  expn 
provldtd  for  Ibem.     They  wouki  rarely  be  brought  intti  eontfl 
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■»ith  their  renl  benefactors ;  the  distributors  of  tlie  charity  tliore- 
fore  would  come  to  be  regarded  aa  the  only  persons  with  whom 
Ihey  had  to  deal.  Can  it  be  imft|pned  that  less  decei>tion  in 
Such  a  case  would  he  practised  by  the  indolent  and  the  worth- 
less ?  On  the  contrary,  since  those  whose  teelini^s  prompt  theia 
to  acts  of  beneficence,  ape  far  from  being  always  disposed  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  closely  investigating  the  obtruded  cases  of 
flistress,  or  of  hunting  out  for  objects  of  cotnpastiion  in  (he  dark 
recessex  of  modest  indigence,  might  we  not  have  reason  to  fear, 
.tiiKt  exactly  the  least  descrYing  class  of  poor,  the  practised 
Impostor  and  the  tmportimate  mendicant,  wonid  engross  th* 
diminished  funds  of  benevolence?  For  mendicity  mnst  in 
Buoh  a  state  of  things  exist  and  prevail.  Mendicity  feeds  upon 
private  charity,  and  the  extent  to  which  charity  would  then  be 
practised,  would  act  as  a  bounty  upon  pauperism. 

What  WM  the  eflect  of  the  unavoidable  pubhcity  of  the  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Spitalfields  poor?  Hearing  that  money  was 
to  be  given  away,  hundreds  came  and  sought  lodgings  in  the 
.district,  who,  when  those  suhscrijitions  ceased,  relapsed  into 
indigence,  and  became  a  burden  upon  their  adopted  parish. 
And  who  were  relieved  by  the  public  contributions  ?  Of  course, 
tiie  most  distressed,— that  is,  those  who  appeared  the  most  dis- 
tressed, from  the  rags  which  half  covered  them,  although  in 
some  esses,  the  gin  bottle  might,  perhaps,  upon  a  narrower 
'Beardi,  have  accounted  fur  part  of  that  appearance.  Much  real 
r  misery  was  doubtless  relieved,  and  llie  most  miserable  are  not 
I. always  the  least  deserving;  but  the  more  decent  poor,  who  had 
irairuggled  with  the  times,  and  still  preserved  some  hltle  shew  of 
eoinfbrt,  wcL-e,  in  numerous  instances,  either  passed  over  as  if 
Htliey  would  be  degraded  by  the  alms,  or  denied  relief  from  the 
I  idea  that  lliey  less  needed  assistance.  This  undesigned  par- 
m^ality  is  almost  inseparable  from  private  charity.  Relief  given 
''U  this  manner,  is  doubtless  more  grateful  to  the  poor,  and  in  a 
.general  way  it  will  be  more  thankfully  received.  It  has  been 
•aid,  too,  that  it  has  uo  tendency  to  degrade  the  character. 
But  all  these  assertions  proceed  upon  the  mistaken  supposition, 
that  the  same  good  which  may  be  done  by  private  occaiiional 
charity,  would  follow  from  the  practice  of  voluntary  relief  on 
K  plan  co-extensive  with  the  unrelieved  indigence  of  the  whole 
population.  Of  the  sturdy  mendicant  and  the  parish  pauper,  if 
there  is  any  dillerence  between  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  former  Is  the  most  insolent  and  the  most  degraded.  Take 
■way  the  license  of  the  one,  and  the  resource  of  the  other, 
■nd  yoa  leave  the  sufferer  under  real  indigence,  to  all  the  exas- 
peration  of  want,  umler  circumstances  which  would  palliate  any 
'«Ct  of  desperate  outrage.  Oue  dreadful  risk  alone  is  now  lel't 
Inio,  and  upon  this  he  will  stake  his  all-    Men  will  not  starve 
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while  iiliilosopbers  are  speculating  about  tlie  natural  operation  of 
supply  and  demaiiil.  'J  he  on];  legislative  ex))e(lici)t  that  would 
ihen  remain,  would  be,  to  revive  the  old  vagr»il  laws,  add 
deeper  horrors  to  our  criminal  code,  and  briUg  into  actios  thtt 
positive  check  to  the  Buperfluous  population — the  gaUowa. 

Among  tho  eccentricities  of  eloquence  which  have  been  em- 
]>loyed  ill  reference  (o  the  present  subject,  one  of  the  most  fx- 
iraordi nary  passages  occurs  in  an  article  nhich  appeared  in  i 
diBtinguished  Critical  Journal,  the  writer  of  which  deliberately 
avows,  that  '  sooner  tlmu  have  sucli  a  system'  of  assessment  m 
4bat  at  present  in  force,  he  '  would  sit  down  under  mendicity  k 

*  its  very  vmrHji/rm ;  he  would  letit  roam,  unrestricted  and  at 
I*  Ittrge,  as  it  does  in  France ;  he  would  suffer  it  to  rise,  without 

*  any  control,  to  the  height  oiunlicensed  vagrancy  i  beingtbv- 
'  roughly  persuaded,  that  under  such  an  economy  the  nbolt 
'  poverty  of  the  laud  would  be  disposed  of  at  less  expense  to 

*  the  hi^er  orders,  and  with  vastly  less  both  of  suffering  anj 
.'  depravity  to  the  lower  orders.'  Nay,  he  appears  to  char^ 
rthe  Poor  Laws  with  opposing  the  plan  of  Divine  Providenw, 
Xy  a  systetnatic  atlempt  to  extinguish  the  condition  of  poverty! 
^  The  zeal  of  regulatiou  against  ilie  nuisance  uf  public  begging,' 
Ifae  Reviewer  confesses  he  lias  *  long  thovgkt  a  violaiioa  «f 

\*  some  of  the  clearest  principles  both  of  Nature  aad  of  Chm- 
-'  lianily.' 

1.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jerram,  than  whom  we  must  be  allowed  la 
Wiy,  while  we  thus  withstand  him  o)ienly,  a  better  man  doesDoi 
'exist,  has  taken  a  nuarly  similar  view,  not  of  the  design  indectl, 
but  of  tlie  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  superseding  privatf 
'beuevoieucp.  By  tho  compulsory  assessment,  '  the  fneuiu  of 
'*  charily,'  he  says,  '  are  cut  off;  the  sources  from   which  tlu: 

*  benevolent  feelings  are  to  flow  are  dried  up.' 

'  •  How  can  the  individual  whose  last  paint/  is  extorted  from  himbj 
-the  parish  rates,  indulge  his  wish  to  assist  a  brother  in  real  dtitrevJ 
Vcnce  many  acase  of  great  and  unmerited  alfltclion  is  pattbjfoi 
want  of  supplies  to  meet  it.  The  potient  and  silent  sufierer  ivoaU 
have  received  a  cordial, — but  tlic  obtrusive  and  rapacioua  hand  of 
self-brought  want  arrested  it  in  its  course.  The  child  of  tnisfortUPr. 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  who  retires  into  a  corner  to  eecMte  tk 
gaze  of  those  who  had  envied  him  in  better  circumstances,  wouln  bnt 
received  a  portion  of  "  the  children's  food," — but  the  boiiterout 
« claimant,  who  had  been  rampant  in  vice,  rushes  before  hiin,  ami 
Mixes  the  prey.' 

Is  Mr.  Jerram  a  poet  >  Is  it  possible  that  so  grave  a  [>er8oii- 
age  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  ttie  Peace,  can  be  tbe 
author  of  this  fancy -sketch^  Andean  he  rvally  be  of  opbian 
that  the  funds  of  charity  are  exhausted  i  He  must  be  no  friead 
then  to  penny<a-week  aesociatious.    Saving  Banks  4ao,  hat* 
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oome  inlo  vo^ue  quite  too  late,  if  the  poor's  rates  have  extorted 
from  the  parLsbioner  his  ^  last  peony,'  so  that  though  belabours 
ever  so  hard,  h^  has  nothiu^  to  f^ive  to  him  that  needetb.  But 
vre  arc  well  persuaded  that  from  the  pu1])it  the  much  respected 
Vicar  of  Cbobham  would  hold  quite  opposite  language ;  that 
^hen  be  lays  aside  Maltbus  for  the  Bible,  his  own  heart  will 
lead  him  to  deprecate  ail  such  hollow  apologies  for  selfishness, 
as  the  above  paragraph  undesignedly  conveys. 

We  are  not  insensible  that  the  Poor  Laws,  as  at  present  ad- 
ministerect,  have  a  ruinous  as  well  as  a  demoralizing  operation. 
How  to  remedy  the  abuses  which,  in  connexion  with  the  circum- 
ataucBS  of  the  times,  have  led  to  this  state  of  things,  is  a  very 
delicate  and  intricate  problem.  The  principle  of  the  System 
of  Relief,  properly  understood,  we  regai*d  as  equitable,  and 
ifvhat  is  equitable  must  consist  with  true  policy.  Nothing,  at 
least,  that  we  have  as  yet  met  with,  has  appeared  to  demon- 
strate the  contrary ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  has 
been  perverted  on  all  hands  by  selfish  indolence  and  selfish 
rapacity.  We  shall  in  our  next  Number  resume  the  subject, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  alleged 
evils  of  the  system,  and  the  proposed  remedies. 

Art.  II.  Journey  through  Asia  Minor ^  Armenia^  and  Koordistan^  mi 
the  Years  1812$  and  1814  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Marclies  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  By  John  Macdonald 
Kinneir.    8vo.  pp.  603.  Map.  price  188.  London.  1818. 

{Concluded  from  page  116.) 

• 

nnHERE  is  something  strangely  seductive  in  the  genuino 
-^  spirit  of  travelling,  and  Mr.  Kinneir  seems  to  have  been 
under  its  full  influence.  Undismayed  by  former  disasters,  and 
not  satisfied  with  prior,  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  he  prepared 
for  further  investigations  in  the  same  region,  but  in  a  diiierent 
direction.  Mr.  Chavasse,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  proposed  to  accompany  him,  and  on  the  29th 
April,  1814,  they  set  out,  with  Costamboul  as  their  first  object. 
lUr.   C.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  disposed  to 

Erofit  by  his  companion's  experience,  and  with  somewhat  too 
igh  a  spirit,  which  indeed  he  manifested  on  other  occasions, 
determined  on  retaining  the  European  dress,  and  Mr.  K.  con- 
trary to  his  own  judgement,  chose  to  follow  his  friend's  example, 
that  they  might  be  on  equal  terms,  and  share  alike  every  danger 
and  every  privation.  After  encountering  many  difficulties  at 
the  very  out-set,  and  even  being  compelled  to  change  their  route, 
they  passed  up  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  reached  in  safety 
that  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  At  Sabanjah, 
where  they  were  detained  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses. 
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they  met  two  Tatars,  carrying  with  tbem  in  safe  custody,  I 
head  of  b  rebel  Pftsha.  Here  they  iverf  compelled,  by  the 
iaundations,  to  take  a  circuitous  route  along  a  Uiglily  roiuantic 
rood  to  Galwa,the  Aga  of  which  place  requested  a  pair  of  ap«- 
tacles  and  a  spy-gloKn,  in  return  for  his  exertions  to  procure  hones. 
By  this  time  Mr.  K.  had  made  an  unpleasant  discovery.  His 
Tatar,  Mahomed  Aga,  began  now  to  tinrold  hia  ctiaraoter  ;  h« 
was  insolent,  selfish,  cowardly  and  treaclicrous,  and  to  bis  grow 
and  infamous  misconduct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes 
which  made  this  journey  so  cdlauiitous,  were  to  be  attributed. 

At  Terekli,  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  indicated  the  silo 
of  the  ancient  Heraclea.  After  a  very  deti^htful  ride  Uiruu^li 
wild  and  broken  scenery,  the  travellers  reached  Tereboli. 
About  seven  miles  from  (liis  last  stage,  which  they  quitted  late 
in  the  evening,  ibey  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  caravan,  halting 
iu  a  small  recess  of  a  forest,  and  refreshing  themselves  round  k 
blazing  fire.  In  the  greatest  alarm,  (he  parly  sprung  to  ib«ir 
arms,  and  began  a  random  fire,  to  terrify  the  supposed  bandiU^ 
who,  with  some  trouble,  quieted  their  fears  and  passed  quietly 
on,  ,  Had  Mr.  K,  and  bis  companions  been  really  robbers, 
nothing  could,  as  he  remarks,  have  saved  the  caravan,  since 
the  tire  rendered  every  object  conspicuous,  wliile  (he  aissailanis 
would  have  been  concealed  by  the  darkness  and  by  the  tret^ 
About  six  miles  further  on,  they  encountered  two  suspicious 
looking  men,  well  mounted,  and  completely  arme<),  who  passed 
along  their  line,  and  then  headed  the  horses,  disarming 
valiant  Tatar  ;  but  when  Mr.  Kinoeir  and  Mr.  Chavasse 
up  with  cocked  pistols,  the  plunderers  disappeared  in  an  in 

From  Modourly,  they  travelled  by  night  through  &  fine  moi 

tainoua  country,  the  effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by  Um 
roaring  of  caturacts,  the  noise  of  saw-mills,  and  tlio  frequrat 
kindling  of  immense  fires.  At  length,  they  reached  Boli,  the 
ancient  Hadriauopolis.  At  Geirida,  they  found  four  of  tbt 
Sultan's  Tatars  stil)  waiting  for  horses,  after  a  delontion  of 
many  days;  a  bribe,  however,  procured  tbem  instantly  forth* 
Europeans,  who  set  off,  leaving  the  Tatars  cursing  both  them 
and  '  the  post-master.'  Their  next  day's  journey  led  them  over 
part  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  which  separated  Bithynia  from 
tialalia,  and  in  the  course  of  it  they  met  many  parties  of 
Armenians  travelling  in  search  of  employment.  On  the  banks 
of  the  ancient  Parthenius,  they  discovered  several  curious  ex- 
cavations, and  among  them  one  which  occupied  the  whole  of  an 
insulated  rock.  On  the  14th  of  May  they  reached  CosUniboul, 
and  were  billeted  by  the  Pasha,  on  an  Armenian  Priest,  TfaeJ 
found  here  the  former  physician  of  Chapwau  Oglu,  and  Mr. 
Kinneir  renewed  with  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  preoediuf 
summer.    The  death  of  that  Chief  was,  as  we  have  bi" 
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itimated,  followed  by  the  ruin  of  his  family,  from  whom  tlie 
[ultan  hadextotted  not  less!  tl^an  six  inillionfl  of  piastres,  lu 
onsequence  of  this  catastrophe  the  Doctor  had  left  Ooscat,  and 
ntered  into  the  service  of  the  Pasha  of  Costamboul.  Here 
tr.  Kinneir  was  detained  by  the  intrigues  of  his  Tatar,  who, 
eing  paid  by  the  month,  had,  it  seems,  determined  to  throw  as 
nnny  difficulties  as  possible,  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  He 
ad  contrived  also  to  seduce  Mr.  K.'s  servant,  a  native  of  Pera, 
lie  Franks  of  wbidi  place  are  sti^atized  in  a  note,  as  being  a 
most  profligate  and  unprincipled'  race. 

*  On  the  eve  of  our  departure,  the  females  of  the  family  with 
'horn  we  had  lodged  assemoled  round  the  door  of  our  apartment,  iu 
xpectation  of  a  present,  the  papas  or  priest  having  adopted  this 
Ian  of  reimbursing  himself  for  the  expense  we  bad  occasioned  him. 
Ve  gave  each  of  them  a  couple  of  rubas,  with  which  they  appeared 
eHectiy  ratisfied.  The  Pasha  supplied  us  with  excellent  horses» 
'hich  carried  us  to  Tash  Kapri  in  six  hours*' 


Kapri 

This  a  place  of  some  importance,  containinsr  four  thousand 
ihabitauts,  who  have  extensive  manufactories  of  various 
rtides.  The  next  day's  journey  was  through  a  very  fine 
ountry,  but  bearing  throughout  the  marks  of  bad  and  oppres* 
[▼e  government.  The  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  few  scat* 
Bred  cabins  complained  that  the  recesses  of  the  mountaias 
ould  not  shelter  them  from  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  their 
ulers.  Passing  through  scenery  of  the  ricliest  kind,  adorned 
rith  an  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  surface  of 
lie  ground  broken  up  in  the  most  picturesque  forms,  the  tra- 
ellers  reached  the  beautiful  and  romantic  town  of  VVeiwode. 

'  A  short  time  afler  our  arrival  we  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
lose  mendicants  called  dervishes>  who  in  expectation  of  a  j^resent, 
as  lavish  in  his  abuse  of  the  French^  and  praise  of  the  English :  he 
randished  a  pipe  of  an  enormous  size,  and  exhibited  various  ges* 
culations,  until  I  ordered  my  servant  to  give  him  twenty  paras, 
'hen  indignant  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  he  threw  it  with  wrath 
pon  the  floor,  and  rushing  from  the  apartment,  swore  that  the 
reach  were  a  noble  and  generous  people,  but  the  English  a  set  of 
)fidels»  who  could  not  escape  damnation.  These  dervishes  are  a 
>rt  of  privileged  people,  and  are  treated  by  all  the  Turks  with 
reat  respect  and  attention.' 

Doring  the  next  stage,  they  were  benighted  on  the  banks  of 
le  Kizil  Ermak,  the  ancient  Halys,  iu  a  wild,  but  luxuriant 
rantry,  infested  by  banditti.  Mr.  K.  and  Mr.  Chavasse  rode 
irward,  in  hope  of  discovering  some  village  in  which  they 
lig^t  take  shelter ;  but  the  night  closing  on  them,  with  a  dark 
ad  tempestuous  sky,  they  determined  to  return,  and  reioin 
idir  baggage.  The  party  rested  therefore,  or  rather  baited 
I  the  open  air,  amid  a  heavy  raia*     The  next  day,  aftep 
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crossing  the  Kizil  Ermak,  the  finest  river  in  Asia  Minor, 

reached  Vizir  Kapri,  or  the  Vizir's  Brid^,  '  the  capital  if  a 
'  rich  district.' 

•  We  remained  several  hours  standing  in  the  streets  of  VWf 
KapH,  b(;rore  the  Aian  or  Aga  would  deign  to  give  us  an  apartment. 
■^During  this  time  a  mob  collected  round  us,  for  (he  mnjorilT  ^ 
tliem  bad  never  before  seen  a  European  ;  and  I  heard  one  o4  dw 
Soorajees  uttering  imprecations  against  us  for  keeping  hia  liorati 
ao  long  unladen.  He  said  it  was  a  high  farce  la  see  goura  lotleed  m 
private  hoiiEes,  whilst  the  faithful  were  obliged  to  be  coatenteu  *iA 
the  accommodation  of  a  coffee -house.  We  were  at  last  shewn  iitto  t 
room,  but  preferred  spreading  our  carpels  in  an  open  veranda,  when 
yre  ran  less  risk  of  being  annoyed  with  bugs  and  other  loathsome 
,  insects.' 

At  KoDak,  Mr.  K.  had  to  encounter  at  oncu  ibc  iHtri;;uv 

of  hi»  old  Tatar,  and  the  airs  of  the  Zabit.     To  the  lutler  ho 

'   behaved  with  a  dignified  contempt,  whicli  brought  liitn  u  little 

'  to  his  sonses. 

'    Adverting  to  the  badness  of  his  fare  in  this  village,    Uk 

Kinneir  takes  occasion  lo  express  his  conviction  that  the  man 

moderate  the  diet,  the  inore  fatigue  and  hardship  the  fnune  is 

mpable  uf  sustaining.     He  states  it  to  be  his  invariable  practice 

during  a  journey,  to  abstain  from  '  animal  food,  wiue  or  spirilt.' 

Ur.  Chavassc,  he  remarks,  who  at  first  '  thought  it  iniposaiUt 

*to  exist  without  beef  or  mutton,'  *  in  a  very  short  time  becane 

'  *a  convert,'  to  his  system.     With  respect  to  mere  stimuli^  u 

^  wine  and   spirits,   we  are  (juite  disposed  to  agree    witU  Mr. 

k  Kinneir;    but   in  regard  to  abstinence  from  animal  food,  m 

question  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.     Where  the  eon- 

^  Stitution  has   been  already   accustomed  to    it,  its  conUtmaDCfl 

[  ^ould  seem   necessary   to  the  lull   maintenance  of   iniigculir 

[Strength;   and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  melancholy  cat  01' 

rtrophe  which  befel  Mr.  Chavasse,  might  he  partly  owiog  tv 

f 'ibe  debility  occasioned  by   unaccustomed  abstinence.     It  baa 

Fiieen  quoted  as  the  statement  of  the  physician  uho  attended  lb* 

rlameuled  Bnrckhardt  in  his  laiit  illness,  that  he  never  tnet  witba 

r^pase  in  which  the  constitution  made  mo  little  effort  to  .__ 

ritself ;  and  it  is  we  believe,  a  well  known  fact,  that  Mr.  B. 

tccustomed  himself  while  sojourning  in   hot  climateB,  to  the 

tee  of  vegetable  food.     Indeed,  we  have  ourselves  understood, 

Biat  even  in  India,  not  only  are  (Europeans  superior  in  muscular 

Itrength  to  the  abstinent  natives,  but  their  powers  of  endurance 

NJre  also  greater. 

At  Samsoon,  the  Amisus  of  antiquity,  one  of  the  most 
lourishing  towns  of  the  ancient  Pontus,  the  travellers  reached 
B  Euxine,  along  the  shores  of  which  part  of  their  journi-y  lay. 
t  one  of  their  baiting  places,  they  were  quartered  on  a  Greek 
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■  fftmily.  The  females,  takiog  them  for  plundering  Turks,  set 
■I  their  tongues  in  instant  and  incessant  motion  ;  but  they  were 

speedily   and  effectually  silenced   by   an  intimation  that  they 

^  might  expect  double  pay.     The  best  apartment  was  dusted  out, 

Bi  the  carpets  and  cushions   drawn  from  their  repositories,  and 

IB  fruit,  flowers,  and  fish  set  before  the  guests.     The  country 

■  through  whidi  they  were  now  travelling,  seemed  principally 
s:  allotted  to  the  pasture  of  brood  mares.  At  Unieh,  but  a  slight 
v  coruption  of  (£noe,  the  house  where  they  were  lodged  was 
^  small,  but  they  procured  a  ^  sumptuous  dinner,'  and  under 
"  the  notion,  generally  too  correct,  that  Europeans  drink  to 
^  excess,  their  purveyors  brought  iu  ^  three  large  bottles  of 
"  ^  excellent  wine  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.^     The  despot  of 

the  Greeks,  who  had  shewn  them  all  this  attention,  had  the  mis* 
a  fortune  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  Pasha  of  Widio,  and  whenever 
«  be  ventured  to  express  an  humble  hope  of  repayment,  his  noble 
I   debtor  '  threatened  to  cut  off  his  head.^    With  a  view  to  secure 
protection  at  the  Porte,  the  luckless  Greek  obtained  from  his 
«    visiters,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Pisaui,  the  Dragoman 
.    to  the  English  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
g        From  this  place  the  party  travelled,  through  the  finest  and 
a    most  luxuriant  landscapes,  to  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cersisus^ 
I    whence  Lucuilus  first  introduced  the  cherry  into  Europe.     Here 
I    they  were  for  the  first  time  absolutely  tenable,  by  threats,  bribea, 
I    or  intreaties,  to  procure  horses,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
.     embark  in  a  felucca,  which,   after  a  very  delightful  coasting 
voyage,  landed  them  at  Trebisond.    At  Platana,  a  place  where 
they  had  stopped  on  the  coast,  Mr.  C.  was  robbed  of  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  Aga  declined  interference,  on  the  plea, 
probably  a  just  one,  that  he  had  no  means  of  detecting  the 
oSenders.    Apprehending,  however,  that  further  steps  mi^t  be 
taken,  he  followed  the  travellers  to  Trebisond,  a.nd  begged  .that 
no  complaint  might  be  made  to  the  governor,  who  would  doubt* 
less  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  levying  a.  heavy  contribution  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Platana.     As  he  seemed  much  agitated,  and  as 
the  value  of  the  articles  was  trifling,  they  promised  forbear- 
ance ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tatar  had  related  the  aff;ur  ta 
the  Mutesellim,  who  sent  word  that  he  had  ordered  the  bead 
of  the.  master  of  the  Coffee-house  to  be  struck  off,  and  the 
village  to  be  fined.    The  Tatar,  it  appeared,  had  affirmetl  that 
there  was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  pockets,  though  be  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  piastres 
and  a  pocket  compass.     Mr.    K.    wrote  to  the  Mutesellim, 
requesting  that  no  further  notice  might  be  taken  of  the  trans* 
action.    This  circumstance,  though  trifling  in  itself,  exhibits  a 
pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  justice  is  administered 
in  Turkey.    Aa  a  further  illostration  however^  it  is  stated,  that 
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IS  the  A^  requested  concealment  from  B|iprefaen8ion  of  Uie 
governor's  rapacity,  the  latter,  on  precisely  similar  jj^rouods, 
exacted  a  written  prnmise  that  no  complaint  should  be  m^ile  to 
the  Pasha,  ^lio  nouM  probably  have  marie  it  a  prutaxt  fpf 
extorting^  from  his  governor  ten  tlioiisAnd  piastres. 

Trebisond  is  a  pUce  of  consideriible  tnide,  aiKl  contains  some 
handsome  bnililinge.      At  Maturage,  iifieen  miles   from  Tre- 
bisond, it  was  necessary  to  take  a  sruard,  and  on  the  follovri  - 
day's  journey,  Messrs.  K.  and  C.  were  placed  in  circumstanl 
I  rf  considerable  peril.     They  were  on  the  lofty   mouiitiiiMi 
r  Koat  Dag;,  tbe  mist  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  aa  the   ni^t  I 
[  finced,  the  cold  became  increasingly  intense.      Inlendii)i{ 
I  ^sh  forward  at  a  brisker  pace,  Mr.  K.    ordered   the  G.eek 
I  servant  to  follow  him,  and  on  a  peremptory  refusal,  tIenMndMl 
his  pistols.     Instead  of  delivering  them  up,  the  Greek  threw  <ff 
I  his  turban  and  cloak,  and  dismounting,  presetiied  one  of 
[  pistols  to  Mr.  K.'s  breast,  threatening  with  cxpressionB  of 
.utmost  fury,  to  kill  him.     Mr.  Kinneir  was  quite  unarmed, 
r  Hr.  Chavasse  would  have  shot  the  villain  upon  the  spot, 
[  ^r  Mr.  K.'s  interference.     The  Greek  ran  to  his  horse,  mouD' 
I  ted,  and  galloped  on  before,  still,  however,  keeping  them  in 
Bigfat.     The  guard  was  in  the  rear,  and  Mahomed  \g»  looltPil 
on  with  the  utmost  indifference.     At  the  village  wherB  ihej 
stopped,  tbe  Greek  kept  out  of  the  way  during  the  night,  but  in 
(he  morning  came  to  make  his  peace,  still  reserving  the  pistob, 
and  when  Mr.  C.  endeavoured  to  seize  them  by  force,  some  of 
the  guards  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  his  purpose. 
A  contest  immediately  ensued,  in  which  resolution  prevailed  ovtrr 
numbers,  and  Mr.  K.  and  his  friend  secured  tbe  obpct  of  cod- 
t«ntion.      The   guards  were   '  sulky,'   and   muttered    threats, 
firing  off  their  carbines  fur  the  purpose  of  intimidation  ;  but  tbo 
Greek  exhibited  signs  of  penitence,  employing  the  Tatar  as  liis 
mediator,  and  at  the  next  halt,  procured  his  pardon,  al  Ibe 
request  of  the  master  of  the  Khan  and  several  oiher  respectable 
persons,  but  principally,  Mr.  K.  remarks,  because  his  oaastn* 
'  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  punish   him,   and  would  have 
*  been  much  in  want  of  his  services.' 

Tbe  travellers  were  now  among  the  mountains  of  AnaeniB, 
and  in  addition  to  the  bteak  and  unsheltered  cspnsures  of  ele- 
vated ranges,  bad  to  encouuier  the  privations  and  stiRcrings 
arising  from  want  of  accomroodalion.  The  dwellings  in  thew 
dreary  tracts,  are  usually  underground,  the  roofs  covered  witb 
grass,  and  the  goats  and  sheep  grazing  on  litem ;  the  door^ 
the  only  opening  for  light  and  air,  and  cows,  sheep,  uod  i' 
are  permitted  to  share  the  accommodations  of  the  fat 
Under  these  ctircunstances,  it  will  be  readily  believed 
Messrs.  K,  and  C.  woald  prefer  the  most  casual  and  impel 
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bMter  to  such  inferable  abodes.  The  natives  of  these  exposed 
in^^,  are  a  '  short,  stout,  and  active  race  of  men,  remarkably 
dark  in  their  complextoBS.'  IJke  most  tnomitaineers,  they 
■e  brave  and  hardy,  patient  of  cold  iiod  fatigue,   and  their 

vourite  pastime  is  the  chase  of  the  stag.  Their  dress  is  pic- 
irfsqtie,  '  consisting  of  a  cap  or  turban,  a  short  jacket,  and 
'Wide  brown  noollen  tronsers."  Their  deportment  was  courteous, 
sd  Ihoy  betrayed  no  rude  curiosity,  though  tbey  had  never 
sfore  been  visited  by  Europeaos.  Byaboot,  the  resilience 
racliief,  stands  on  lower  ground,  and  from  the  depth  of  snow, 
,  during  four  months  of  tfae  year,  cut  otf  from  all  communi- 
ilion  with  the  surronndtuf;  villages.  No  wood  can  at  any  time 
i  procured  nearer  than  three  days'  journey,  and  the  poor  are 
rnipellMl  to  use  as  fuel,  cow-dung  baked  in  the  sun.     Byaboot 

detended  by  moveable  towers,  constructed  of  logs  of  wood, 
nisket- proof,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  raised  turrets  at 
le  angles.  The  Aga  *  took  a  fancy'  to  Mr.  Chavasse's  gnu, 
id  withheld  the  horses  to  secure  his  point ;  but  on  an  intimation, 
At  if  the  party  were  detained  much  longer,  complaint  woubl 
;  made  to  the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  he  desisted  from  his  claim, 
id  sent  the  horses. 

The  road  now  layover  the  Cop  Dag,  said  to  be  equal  to  Ararat 
IieiE^ht,  and  whose  dependent  ranges  and  valleys  presented 

9Cene  of  striking  grandeur.  After  ci-ossing  the  Euphrates, 
ley  entered  on  the  immense  plain  of  Erseroum,  tolerably  well 
illivttted,  but  bleak  and  desolate  in  appearance,  from  the 
Mence  of  trees  and  the  lowness  of  the  habitations  scattered 
wr  it.  At  Erzeroum  they  were  visited  by  the  Pasha's  pby- 
Bian,  whose  appearance  and  medical  qualilicBtians  were  of  no 

rmoD  kind.  He  was  short,  hump-backed,  and  bandy- legged, 
an  extravagant  heard,  and  long  coarse  black  hair.  Hia 
Ks  consisted  of  a  shabby  blue  coat  with  an  embroidered  test; 
I  pantaloo9s  were  of  green  Angora  shawl;  bis  cap  was  of 
low  aitk  with  silver  trimmings,  and  a  long  orange  coloured 
liflse  covered  his  coat.  This  grotesque  personage  was  a 
liMtian,  and  had  formerly  been  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  butler. 
s  orrand  was  to  make  inquiry,  oa  the  part  of  the  Pasha,  into 
t  ftdreotures  of  Napoleon. 

'  The  natives  of  the  east  have  alivajs  taken  great  interest  in  the 


lamiliar  to  them :  they  looked  upon  him  m  the  favoured  o^ 
■aven ;  nd  the  exaggerated  statements  of  his  power  were  well  cal- 
calaied  to  make  a  strong  irapreBsion  on  the  niinde  of  meo  naturally' 
fbnd  of  pomp  and  grandeur.  The  thinking  clasKea  of  tfae  Turks  and 
Persians  contemplated  in  htm  their  future  protector  ogainat  tlie  hostilo 
fatentions  of  Kussiu,  and  listened  at  first  with  doubt  and  aflerwartb 
consternation  to  the  reports  of  his  defeats  and  rapid  overthrow.* 


3M         timtkeit*  Jomtrmey  thrjmgk  Asm  Mafkm,  %e. 

Krz«»rocuB  t^  (Hie  ot' the  mast  exleaaiv^  and  aft povtaife  Vvfas* 

tA  fH^rlarl.  ft  ^ir«icch«!i  from  tii«  froauen  o(  Rntinnm  t#  riNwe rf 
Persia,  an't  incluib^:4  in  itt  auperifitfeodcace  Ifee  Begs  rf  KmiS' 
t«A.  Aiiinefl,  the  Pa.^bA  at  the  Ume  of  Mr.  K/ s  Tisit,  is  Aacifad 
MA  a  ni'Ui  of  ahUity,  accompliabaemt,  ftftd  tibamliif .  He  kiJ 
fli.4tin^iiii«hecl  Lim.^if  io  the  Ruhisii  war,  mmd  vas  nade  Gnai 
\\%wvi ',  bat  havia^  been  Leacea  bv  Kuiiuof,  he  was  sest  ■!« 
brmourAUe  exile  at  Erzerouin.  The  provioce  cairicsoa  acoft* 
ftiderable  traffic  io  leather,  copper  from  moont  Tmrvs^  aad  otha 
articb»i  raw  anii  manafacturai ;  it  u,  besides^  reumkahlefBr  the 
aixf;  and  excellence  of  \\a  cattle. 

I  n  arranipD^  the  jouniey  tiiroagb  Koordklan,  Mr.  K.  «m 
anxioiM  to  follow  tlie  track  of  tbe  tea  thousand,  and  nkh  thtf 
%i^:w  chofte  tlic  route  by  Betlis  and  Sert.  On  the  fini  day's 
journey  t^<ey  lost  their  road,  and  it  was  with  mack  difical^ 
that  they  recovered  it.  From  the  summit  of  Hamor  Tc|^,  thef 
contemplated  the  plain  through  which  the  Morad  or  Water  il 
\}ch\tc  flowed  ^  in  a  thousand  serpentine  cunres ;'  mad  h  the 
remote  di»«tance  they  di«>tin|^uished  the  sno\¥y  peak  of  the  Scpa 
l>at^,  which  banc;;*}  ovr.r  the  lake  Van,  and  is  said  to  be  too  kfty 
for  accent  lis  form  is  conical,  and  it  exhibits  Yolcanic  appear- 
anci-s ;  obsidian  is  found  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  De- 
auMidini;  into  the  plain,  tlicy  halted  at  an  encampment  of  Kooidiy 
and  found  a  cordial  reception  from  the  chief,  a  man  of  courteooi 
and  |M>iishcd  manners. 

*  lie  beckoned  us  to  sit  down,  and  ordered  ooflSee  to  be  served  aal 
dinner  to  be  prepared.  The  tent  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
tliirty  in  breadth,  made  of  coarse  black  woollen  cloth,  aopportedby 
nine  small  poles.  The  walls  were  made  with  cane  bound  together  by 
twist  d  purple  silk,  and  about  four  feet  high;  one  end  was  wlotted  to 
^le  women,  and  the  other  to  the  chie^  who  sat  on  a  sQk  coduoa^ 
haying  on  each  side  long  felts  spread  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visitors.  Soon  after  wc  were  seated,  he  addressed  die  Tatar,  desirinf 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  place  England  was,  since  he  heard  the  peopfe 
tlicrc  were  wise,  and  made  excellent  cloth  and  pistols.  Manoaied 
Aga,  with  great  gravity^  assured  him  that  it  was  a  city  two  hundred 
hours  in  circumference,  completely  filled  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
all  sorts  of  rich  merchandize;  an  account  which  seemed  to  excite  the 
surprize  of  the  Koord,  although  he  did  not  express  a  doubt  of  tbe 
1  utiir's  veracity.  He  then  ordered  his  horses  to  be  brought  out  for 
us  to  look  at,  and  wc  afterwards  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  tivo  plates  of  cheese,  two  bowk  of  sour  mSk^ 
and  abundance  of  good  bread,  served  up  on  a  leather  doth*' 

At  an  Armenian  village  called  Lccse,  Mr.  K.  was  visited  by 
a  party  of  Lesgs. 

[  These  people  are  the  scourge  of  all  the  neighbouring  coulrk^ 
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keing  generally  employed  as  the  guards  of  great  men ;  they  are  mer- 
cenary troops,  armed  with  carbines,  pistols,  and  daggers,  and  during 
the  period  for  whidi  t^ey  engage  themselves,  will  serve  with  great 
fidelity,  even  against  Uieir  nearest  relations.  They  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  firmly  built,  of  black  complexions,  and  a  fierce  menacing  air/ 

In  the  present  instance,  they  were  a  detachment  from  the 
guard  of  the  Pasha  of  Moush,  who  was  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  had  sent  them  with  assurances  of  protection^ 
which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  in  expectation  of  a  valuable 

£  resent.  With  a  view  to  secure  this,  he  threatened  to  send  them 
y  a  difterent  road  from  that  which  they  had  indicated.  Mr.  K. 
suspecting  that  the  intrigues  of  his  Tatar  had  some  share  in 
ibis,  sent  his  servant  with  a  resolute  message,  which  produced 
the  desired  eflfect,  and  procured  for  them  a  guard,  and  permission 
to  travel  as  they  pleased.  The  ragged  regiment  appointed  to 
escort  them,  was  commanded  by  an  old  and  strange  looking 
Koord,  who,  however,  conducted  himself  with  great  kindness 
and  propriety.  About  half  way  on  their  first  day's  journey, 
Messrs.  K.  and  C . ,  who  were  in  advance,  met  with  the  following 
adventure. 

*  We  encountered  a  party  of  the  Lesgs,  who  eyed  us  with  a  sua* 
picious  look,  and  seemed  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  might  venture 
to  attack  us ;  thev  passed  on,  however,  and  soon  afterwards  we  met 
some  others  of  tne  same  stamp,  well  mounted  and  armed,  at  Were 
also  the  former.  I  was  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  intercept  me,  but  I  avoided  them :  they  then  made  a  push  at  Mr. 
ChavassCf  and  stopped  the  Sooragee,  demanding,  with  a  menacing 
air,  whither  we  were  going :  they  held  a  parley  for  a  few  moments, 
and  one  of  them  cocking  his  carbine,  rode  up  and  seized  a  baggage 
horse.  The  guide  and  his  attendants  were  not  with  us;  but  neverthe- 
less, when  we  perceived  that  the  Lesgse  had  seized  the  baggage,-  we 
spurred  our  horses  towards  them  with  our  pistols  in  our  hands ;  find* 
ing  us  prepared  and  determined  to  resist,  they  abandoned  th^ir  prey, 
and  turning  round,  fled  at  full  gallop,  to  call  in,  ^.we  supposed,  the 
assistance  of  their  companions*  During  the  whole  of  this  scene  Ma* 
homed  Aga  remained  absolutely  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  his  back 
towards  the  banditti,  betraying  in  his  countenance  symptoms  of  the 
most  abject  fear  ;  and  when  Mr.  Chavasse  called  on  him  to  advance, 
be  looked  at  him  without  appearing  to  understand  what  he  said.  The 
Koord  and  his  followers  coming  up  soon  afterwards,  we  pursued  our 
journey  without  further  molestation.' 

At  Betlis  they  were  left  by  tlieur  guide,  whose  close  and  dili- 
gent attention  they  recompensed  by  an  additional  present. 
Being  dissatisfied,  he  found  a  pretext  for  requiring  more, 
which  being  complied  with,  he  then  proposed  to  raise  an  addi« 
tional  ten  shillings  by  way  of  loan.  Not  succeeding  in  this  last 
application,  he  rushed  from  the  room  in  great  wrath,  abusing  the 
inndeli  till  be  quitted  the  house. 


'^ 
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.■  BetHs  is  11  liandsonie  well  built  city,  nith  ft  fine  old  balf- 
..431  in«d  castle  in  the  centre;  (he  streets  are  stee)>  ami  lh«  liottti 
iJkre  constnicted  of  liewn  stone.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  tiinif 
F.^tKD  founded,  if  our  readers  are  dis)>osed  to  believe  tbe  trtditiaB 
'of  the  Koords,  a  few  years  after  tbc  flood,  by  one  of  Noili^ 
immediate  descendants.  The  population  is  consideriihle,  aed 
consists  of  about  an  etjual  number  of  Cbrislians  and  Mabome- 
^ans.  Greet  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  (gardens,  and  notwidiatand- 
ing  the  grose  ignorance  of  tbe  peoiile,  wbo  are  desciribed  u  i 
rude,  brutal,  and  contentious  race,  the  construction  of  Ibtii 
iM]ueducl&  for  tbe  purpose  of  irrigation,  manifests  cobsidenhle 
^ill  in  practical  hydraulics.  Beilis  is  ootniually  in  tbe  Piofai- 
[  rlik  of  Moush,  but  is  really  subject  to  the  '  Khan  of  the  Koordi,' 
feudal  lord.  The  Beg  or  governor  treated  tbe  CaropeiM 
:  witb  great  courtesy. 

wa«  a  tall,  handsome  man,  polite  in  his  manners,  and  in  dl 
■  ftespeots  very  diiferent  from  his  wild  and  downi^H  fallowera.  He 
Ivpceoicd  very  desirous  of  examining  our  anna,  but  expressed  pw 
^Wnteoipt  for  our  pistolE,  which,  he  said,  were  much  too  abon,Mt 
t^ot  Butficiently  ornamented.  He  hod  been  in  l^gypt,  and  tall 
fe'Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  other  English  officers,  as  if  he  then 
f  4bem  intimately.     The  Koords  delight  in  arms  more  than  any  ol 

jBce  of  men  I  have  ever   met  with,  and  pride  themselres  An  At 

U-heauty  of  their  horses,  and  value  of  their  accoulrementa.     Wheal 

koorJish  chief  takes  the  field,  his  equipment  vai-ies  but  little  6m 

_  that  of  the  knights  in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  the  Saracen  wh) 

fought  under  the  great  Salahadcen  was  probably  armed  in  the  nrj 

mane  manner  as  be  who  now  makes  war  against  the   Peisianc    Hs 

.breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid  with  p.'ld  and  »i\^m; 

whilst  a  small  wooden  shield,  thickly  studded  with  braaa  naUi^  k 

slun^  over  his  leA  shoulder  when  not  in  use.     His  lance  is  canitd 

by  his  oBge  or  squire,  wtio  u  jIso  mounted ;  a  carhine  is  slung  acnn 

his  back  ;  his  pistols  and  dag^r  are  stuck  in  hi*  girdle,  and  a  ^fal 

acymitar  hangs  by  his  tidt ;  ariached  to  thu  sa(Jdlc,'on  thetight,bl 

'  "mall  case,  holding  three  darts,  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  to 

ength ;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  eaddle-bov,  you  perceive  a  mace,  tlla 

_  Biost  deadly  of  all  his  weapons ;  it  is  two  f-i^  and  a  half  in  lengtli: 

'   BOmetimei  embossed  with  gold,  at  others  set  with  precious  stone): 

■nd   I  remember  to  have    seen   one   in    the   anciont  armoury  of 

Dres^ien  exactly  similar  to   those  now  used  in  Koordlstan.     TW 

darts  have  steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty  piece  of 

iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  part,  to  give  them  velocity  whtn  thrown 

by  the  hand.' 

Tbe  guard  from  tliis  place  required  the  incessant  vieilance  rf 
Mr.  K.  and  his  companion,  to  prevent  them  from  pluuderHig 
..  their  baggage.  They  insisted  on  mounting  tbe  loaded  honMS, 
.  ind  were  continually  straggling  from  the  road,  witb  (be  evideot 
intention  of  disappearing  in  the  woods  with  tbeir  spoil.  It  wai 
afterwards  aijcertained  lliat  they  supposed  Mr,  ChaTasae'ti  jwrt- 
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ManteBDs  were  filled  with  ^ol<l.  At  their  next  halt,  the  Ag^a 
nade  very  pressing  overtures  for  tlie  amber  fai;ad  of  Mr.  Kin- 
leir's  ptp«,  whicli,  with  a  hundred  piastres,  procured  bim  a  pa9> 
"ea^throngh  this  place.  Sert,  the  nest  important  stag'e,  ap- 
'  pear*  to  represent  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  and  is  a  place  of 
inome  importance,  in  a  tolerably  cultivated  country.  The  iu- 
babitanifl  of  the  surrounding  tract  are  wild,  savage,  and  faith- 
Irsr,  but  strongly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  their  mountains,  and 
their  national  independence,  nliich  they  boast:  of  having  main< 
^tained  since  tlie  days  of  Noah,  and  which  is  secured  by  tlieir 
ijlefiles,  passes,  and  inaccessible  rocks.  The  Aga  at  first 
-treated  the  travellers  negligently,  and  iiointed  them  to  the  lower 
«nd  of  the  apartment ;  but  on  their  haughty  rejection  of  tliis 
rinclvihty,  lie  laughed  heartily,  and  assigned  them  the  place  of 
lionour  nest  to  himself.  At  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Kinneir 
introduces,  in  a  note,  a  Tery  singular  story.  He  had  been  mucli 
mnnoyed  by  the  applications  of  invalids,  who,  as  usual,  supposed 
titat  alt  Europeans  must  be  infallible  physicians,  and  after  ob- 
'Serving,  in  connexion  with  this,  (hat  the  Easterns  also  attribute 
to  the  Franks  the  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  re- 
lates the  following  circumstance. 

'  A  f«ir  days  before  my  arrival  nC  BaesorSi  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
.acting  rcsideat  at  that  place,  received  a  message  from  an  Arabian 
J*bilosopher,  requesting  a  private  interview,  in  order  to  communicate 
a  moBt  important  secret,  Mr.  C.  consented,  and  next  morning  the 
,  tnysterious  stranger  was  introduced  to  htm.  Embracing  the  kneo  of 
,  the  resident,  he  said  lliat  he  was  come  to  supplicate  tlie  protection 
of  the  English  from  the  cruel  and  continued  persecution  ot^  his  coud- 
tryroen,  who,  having  undcretood  that  he  had  the  power  of  transmut- 
ing the  basest  matals  into  gold,  daily  put  him  to  the  torture  to  wring 
ffai«  secret  from  him.  He  added  that  lie  had  just  made  bis  escape 
•  from  Grane,  where  he  had  long  been  starved  and  imprisoned  by  the 
rSheck,  and  that  he  would  divulge  every  tiling  he  knew  to  Mr.  Col- 
.quboun,  provided  be  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  factory.  My 
iriesd  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  in  return  he  faithfully  promised  to 
»0grd  a  convincing  proof  of  his  skill.  He  accordingly  retired,  and 
sooD  ailerwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and  cbaiing  dtsh  of 
,coal%  and  when  the  former  hiid  become  hot,  he  took  four  smaU 
ipapers,  containing  a  whitish  powder,  from  his  pocket,  and  asked 
JMr.  C.  to  fetch  bim  a  piece  of  lead  ;  the  latter  went  into  his  study, 
and  taking  four  pistol  oullets,  weighed  them  unknown  to  the  alchy- 
tnist ;  these,  with  the  powder,  be  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  whole 
was  Immediately  in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  C  to  take  the  crucible  from 
■^he  nre,  nndpuiit  into  the  air  to  cool:  the  contents  were  then  re- 
moved by  Mr.  C,  and  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
««me  weight  as  the  bullets.  The  gold  was  subsequenlly  valued  at 
oinety  pin^lres  in  the  bazar.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  a  decep* 
fioa  could  have  been  accomplished,  since  the  crucible  remained  ua- 
I    ^^oL.X.N.S.  U 
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touched  by  the  Arab  after  it  had  been  put  upon  the  fire ;  whOe  kl^ 
at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  conceive  what  inducement  a  poor  iak 
eould  have  had  to  make  an  English  gentleman  a  present  of 


piastres.  Mr.  C.  ordered  him  to  return  the  next  day,  wbidi  fae  ■» 
miaed  to  do,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  (»rried  afb 
the  Shock  of  Grane,  who,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  iolD  h 
bousC)  and  put  him  on  board  a  boat,  which  was  out  of  aighl  h^ 
before  day  break.  Whether  this  unhappy  man  possessed^  liki  It 
Xieon,  the  secret  of  making  gold,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  dtf» 
mine ;  but  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so  was  amply  aumcient  is  • 
count  for  the  unrelenting  manner  In  which  he  would  aeem  f  *~ 
been  persecuted  by  his  countrymen/ 

The  only  difiicuUy  in  this  relation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
ment,  that  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  that  of  the  lead  im 
equal ;  all  the  rest  might  obviously  be  nothing  more  thai  d» 
terous  sleight-of-hand.  But  even  this  admits  of  explanatioa,! 
the  supposition  of  what  was  probably  the  case,  the  weights  U| 
no  more  than  a  fair  approach  towards  an  equality.  It  wasfl 
more  probable  that  a  man  possessed  of  the  means  of  infrii 
wealth,  should  make  a  clear  escape,  than  seek  refuge  k  ■ 
asylum  near  at  hand ;  and  it  does  not  even  appear  that  he  ral 
sought  that,  for  the  narrative  states  that  he  returned  to  hii  oa 
dwelling  instead  of  remaining  at  the  factory.  The  tlMf  i 
certainly  a  strange  one,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  w 
quhoun  was  sufficiently  jealous  of  imposition,  and  the  whib 
business  was  possibly  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  fraiBedl| 
the  Arab  and  the  Shock,  to  extract  money  from  Mr.  C,  vh 
if  he  had  taken  steps  to  rescue  (he  alchymist,  would  proU^ 
have  found  the  Sheck  willing  enough  to  part  with  his  cifiii 
for  a  valuable  consideriition. 

BIr.  Kiitneir  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  chief  of  Sertoli 
pass  them  forward  to  Jezira  ;  but  this  he  declined,  stating M 
theplnee  was  a  mere  hold  of  banditti,  and  refused  to  hasaidlfc 
followers  on  so  perilous  a  track.     M(*ssr8.  K.  and  C 
mined  therefore  to  proceed  towards  Mcrdin.     On  their  nrf 
they  halted  at  a  village  inhaiiited  by  a  strange  sect,  <  who 
*  ship  or  rather  deprecate  the  devil,*  whose  name  *  camMt  b 
'  mentioned  in  their  presence  without  exciting  an  ind 
^  sensation  of  horror.*     They  entertain  an  hereditary  abhomsi 
of  the  Mnhommedans,  bv  whom  they  have  been  Gercely  pM^ 
cutrd.     At  page  414  of  this  volume,  it  is  said  they  are  at  Si* 
iniTy  with  the  Christians ;  it  is  however  clear,  that  it 
have  been  at  amity. 

Near  a  village  culled  Kiverzo,  they  found  a  Turkish 
roeut  besieging  some  rd'ractory  natives  who  had  taken 
in  a  church,  before  which  these  valiant  and  scientific 
had  been  encamped  during  two  months,  and  it  was  stiH  la 
tnll  possession  of  its  little  garrison,  of  which  not  a  man  tit 
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ben  even  wounded.  After  delecting  and  counteracting  an 
itrigue  of  the  TBtur's,  they  proceeded  undci'  the  charge  of  thcj 
Alt's  standard- bearer,  whom  (hey  dismissed  at  Kian  Klioi. 
^be  Aga  of  this  place  was  a  *  boisterous  ruAiaii,'  and  it  was 
itti  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  making  him  tract- 
le.  On  the  ITth  of  July  they  reached  Merdin,  and  in  cotn- 
tidtle  quarters  congratulated  tlicmselves  on  having  passed 
rough  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  their  journey.  From 
;  mument  of  their  departure  from  Trebisond,  to  their  arri- 
ti  at  their  pr^ent  restiug- place,  they  had  indeed  been  in  a 
'ate  of  conatant  anxiety  and  hazard  ;  and  tlie  danger  to  which 
rey  were  exposed  from  their  own  guards,  was  scarcely  less 
lan  that  which  they  risked  by  travelling  in  a  country  overrun 
J  banditti.  Iiittle,  however,  did  they  anticipate  that  the  worst 
yet  to  come,  and  that  Ibeir  present  ease  and  enjoyment  wer« 
lo  enhance  the  misery  of  the  condition  into  which  they  were 
bortly  to  foe  cast.  On  making  inquiry  respecting  the  Journey 
I  Mosul,  they  were  advised  to  wait  for  a  caravan,  as  the  road 
Bs  exposed  to  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Zexidees,  the 
Kt  before  described  as  paying  a  Hpecies  of  worship  tu  the  devil, 
B<1  who,  it  is  here  said,  assemble  every  year  at  a  deep  cavern 
Opposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions,  and  to 
brow  into  it  jewek  and  pieces  of  gold,  as  <leprecatnry  ofierings. 
After  visiting  th«  ruins  and  catacombs  of  Dara,  the  travellers 
Cached  Ni^bin,  a  village  built  on  the  ruios  of  the  ancient 
iisittis.  Here  Mr.  Chavasse  became  most  alarmingly  ill,  hav- 
f  caught  a  severe  cold  at  Merdin,  by  exposure  to  a  strong 
raught  of  air,  immediately  after  using  the  warm  bath.  For 
rveral  days  he  had  laboiiieil  under  severe  bead-achs,  and  his 
Isorder  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  grew  delirious  ;  but 
ilomel  am)  a  night's  rest  so  far  restored  him,  that  be  rejected 
ir.  Kinneir's  plan  fur  returning  to  Merdin  uutil  his  entire  re- 
wery,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  proceed.  Unhappily  for 
lessrs.  K.  and  C,  a  considerable  number  of  travellers,  mer- 
lanta  and  Tatars,  had  assembled  at  Nisibin,  with  the  intentioo 
forming  a  csflila  or  small  caravan  ;  and  though  the  Kuro- 
ians  were  anxious  to  proceed  alom-,  for  both  greater  safety  and 
teed,  they  were  ultimately  compelled,  by  the  intrigues  of  Ma- 
nned Aga,  to  journey  in  company  with  the  others.  After  a 
fr  days  rest,  they  quitted  Niaibin  ;  but  on  the  very  first  day's 
Dimey,  Mr.  Chavasse's  delirium  returned.  They  halted  at  a 
imp  of  Tye  Arabs,  whose  Sheck  at  first  promised  cumplianca 
Itli  Mr.  K.'a  wish  for  a  separate  escort,  but  afterwards  suf- 
red  himself  to  be  influcuced  by  the  dastardly  Mahomed  Aga, 
ll  withdrew  his  promise,  stating  to  Mr.  Kinneir  that  men  were 
t  to  be  spared  for  a  separate  guard,  and  that  there  was  no 
emtire  but  aecompanyio^  the  caravan  to  Jezira  ul  Omar,  tbf 
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Eeuties  ',  but  he  was  absent,  an(\  the  only  treatment  wliich  Mr. 
iinneir  bad  it  in  his  power  to  adopt,  was  altogelber  ineRectniA, 
as  Mr.  ChaTBsse's  brain  was  at&cled,  ami  in  the  course  of  fin 
days  no  amendment  took  place.  Mr.  K.'s  last  resource  was  ii 
the  skill  of  Dr.  llioe,  physician  to  the  presidency  at  Bagilad,  tai 
be  procured  a  raft  with  a  '  pavilion'  to  be  cunstruried,  fur  At 
purpose  of  conveyiiif^  his  friend  down  the  stream  of  tbe  Tij^ 
tki  that  place.  The  float  wis  conveniently  constrncI«d,  and 
every  method  was  devised  to  secure  a  current  of  fresh  air  ;  hat 
it  was  all  in  vain  :  natnre  had  been  exerted  beyond  her  strer^di, 
and  her  powers  of  reaction  were  exhausted.  On  the  lOtn  of 
August,  Mr.  Kinneir  thus  writea  : 

*  Mr.  Chavasse  Beemed  better  this  evening ;  he  got  up  and  ccnU 
lowed  some  breadand  wine,  and  talked  sensiblj,  though  des|>ondinglT> 
saying,  be  ielL  conscious  that  bis  end  was  approaching,  and  ibsthi 
only  feared  death  on  account  of  some  relatiuns  to  whom  he  wveniud 
attached.  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  he  (oon  atlerwardt  timlE 
erbeusted  on  his  couch,  and  at  midnight  breathed  his  laai,  withtnil 
pain  and  without  a  struggte.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the  meM 
amiable  and  engaging  manners,  of  great  natural  and  cultivated 
talenta;  en  excellent  classical  scholar  and  mathemaiician,  and  the 
inventor  of  many  ingenious  imtruments  for  the  promotion  oT  science. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith  of  August,  1  paid  the  last  duties  to  hit 
remains,  which  I  buried  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  remembrance  of  hia  amiable  qualities  and  untimely  fate  has 
made  an  impres&ion  on  my  mind  which  neither  time  nor  situation  caa 
ever  remove.' 

On  the  I3th,  Mr.  Kinneir  entered  Bagdad  after  a  journey  in 
which  he  had  displayed  the  utmost  self  possession  in  njost  trying 
circumstances,  and  durint;  which  he  bad  sustaineit  privation 
and  sulTcrin^  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  ^Vith  respect  to  Ma- 
homed Aga,  ho  was  overtaken  by  justice,  and  in  a  way  some- 
what poetical.  During  tlie  latter  ]>ortion  of  the  journey,  be  had 
endeavoured,  by  servile  and  obsequious  behavioUr,  lu  eflbee  the 
recollection  of  his  insolent  and  treacherous  conduct ;  but  or  tbeir 
ftrrival  at  Bagdad,  Mr.  Kinneir  '  £rot  him  dismissed  with  riis- 

*  grace,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  serving  the  Kn^U&h  in 

*  future.'     But  his  career  was  short,  for  on  his  return  w  Cos- 
stantinople,  he  was  killed  by  a  coup  tie  xoleil. 

The  counUy  round  Bagdad  possesses  few  attractions,  and  the 
Pashalik  is  nearly  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  BASsorab, 
to  which  Mr.  K.  subse(fu«nlly  journeyed,  has  of  lato  years 
become  a  considerable  mart  for  horses,  on  the  characters  »nu  va- 
rious breeds  of  which  Mr.  Kinneir  furnishes  some  inlcreslin^ 
information.  We  think,  however,  (hat  he  is  altoet'ther  wrong, 
««  a  military  reasoner,  when  he  considers  velocity  of  chargvat 
eight,    to  our  iodiu  art       '      ' 
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horse  is  used;  Mr.  K.  prefers  tbe  lighter  and  more  eDduring 
•Aralj.  In  tliia  he  may  on  some  accounU  be  right ;  but  tie  for- 
,  -geU  iliat  too  ^reat  velocity  is  out  only  iiijurioua  to  llie  closeness 
of  a  charge,  but  renders  the  after  formation  of  cavalry  alnays 
difHcull  and  almost  im|iractic:tble.  It  is  altogether  absurd  to 
endenvour  to  enforce  hifi  argument  by  referriug  to  the  irregular 
faorse  of  N'adir  Sliah. 

Tbe  noted  date  plantations  in  the  vicinily  of  BasGorah,  have 
recently  sufl^ered  much  by  inundaliuns  in  consequence  of  ne^- 
leclin^  to  repair  the  embankments  of  the  Euphrates.  Tlie 
^branches  and  fruit  of  the  date  iree  are  liable  to  die  destructive 
attacks  of  a  worm,  which  in  some  purls  of  Arabia,  is  destroyed 
by  a  very  simple  process.  The  proprietor  places  near  the  tre* 
-a  nest  of  bfack  »nt»,  which  neverfcil  lO'  d»9ee¥eriwid  dcTour-the 
,  depredator.  From  Bussorah,  Mr.  Kinneir  embarked  fiip 
Bombay,  in  the  Honourable  Company's  cruiser  the  Vestal ;  but 
tiis  baggage,  stores,  and  collections,  were  shipped  in  a  sioaller 
'Vessel,  which  was  captured  by  an  Arab  ptrntc,  oocasioniag;  a 
loss  to  Mr,  K.  of  nearly  1500/.  A  few  brief  hut  imiwriant  re- 
marks aie  inserted  iu  this  part  of  the  vidume,  respectluf;  the 
impolicy  of  fostering  the  naval  power  of  our  selfish  and  dis- 
honourable ally,  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  Mr.  funneic  reached 
Bombay  on  the  13th  of  October. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  chapter  on  the  invasion 
,  of  India,  as  without  a  great  sacrihce  of  space,  the  subject 
could  not  be  made  intelligible.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to 
comment  somenhet  at  large  on  its  conteuts,  and  which  we  fear 
would  be  but  very  partially  interesting.  It  may  be  suflkieiit 
to  remark,  that  it  would  seem  that  Russia  alone  could  under- 
take this  enterprise  uilli  any  chance  of  success,  and  even  that 
power,  we  fee]  persuaded,  would  fail  in  carrying  an  efBcieut 
army  tlirough  all  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  ita  ad- 
vance. For  reasons  previously  assigned,  we  shall  also  pass 
over  at  present  those  parls  of  the  volume  which  contaiu  geo- 
'graphical  illustrations  of  ancient  history. 

The  Appendix  contains  many  valuable  papers  of  inscriptions, 
itineraries,  calculations,  bearings,  and  other  useful  materials. 

We  are  by  no  means  salislied  with  the  map.  The  execution 
is  not  good  i  the  chart-like  outline  of  the  coasts,  without  shad« 
to  relieve  them,  renders  the  whole  map  a  scene  of  confusion, 
and  makes  it  peculiarly  inconvenient  when  we  wish  tu  takeio, 
It  a  slight  and  hasty  glance,  the  relative  situaliun  and  bearing 
of  any  particular  region.  The  errors  of  orthography  are  innuj 
nieraLile  and  without  excuse.  Not  to  dwell  uii  a  number  of 
jninof  imperfections  whioh  we  bad  noted  for  aaimudversioD) 
^he  map  might  have  been  made  much  more  complete  and  io- 
teretting,  from  the  valuable  indications  afforded  by  tUe  Jsurntl 
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itself,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  al(<:^ether  neglected. 
Inslcad  of  relying  on  the  assistance  of  Mr.  ArrowBinitti,  we 
wish  Mr.  Kinneir  had,  as  Mr.  Elpbinstone  has  <lone  in  the 
oonstruction  of  his  admirable  map  ol'  Alghaunistan  antl  Ibe 
adjacent  countries,  made  it  his  ann  business  lo  imbody  in  hi) 
draught,  all  his  personal  observations  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  all  the  infornialion  he  couhl  by  exertion  procure.  In  tht 
tracing  of  the  coast  uf  Caramania,  we  cannot  discover  Uist  anj 
use  has  been  made  of  Captain  Ueaiit'urt's  observations  and  ex- 
cellent map.  We  observe  indeed  on  Mr.  Kinneir's,  (he  date  of 
May,  1816,  while  Captain  B.'s  was  not  publiskied  till  1817;  yet  m 
Mr.  K.'s  book  is  but  very  recently  come  out,  sufficient  lime  bu 
been  afforded  for  every  necessary  correciion  and  addilion. 


Art  III.  A  Triljitte  lo  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Person  latelu  deceaiti, 
in  which  some  of  his  Letters  are  introduced,  and  a  Varie^  of 
Reflections,  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  IttKing  Generation :  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Langdt 


''I^HE  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  a  grandson  of  the  hie 
■*•  venerable  Dr.  Fawcett,  of  Yorkshire,  disti ugm^hed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  among  the  Dissenters  in  that  county,  for 
his  pious  labours  in  preaching,  writing,  and  instructing  youth; 
labours  prosecuted,  with  a  resolution  and  industry  not  to  be 
surpassed,  under  ihe  frequent  and  sometimes  severe  pressure  of 
personal  affliction.*  The  aged  relative  survived  a  Utile  while 
the  youth  who  had  been  to  him  an  aSbctionate  and  favourite 
friend  and  companion  ;  and  it  was  his  wish  that  some  memorial 
should  be  written  of  virtues  which  had  so  early  bloomed  lo  be 
so  early  removed ;  which  be  had  fondly  anticipated  he  should 
leave  lo  he  long  progressive  and  useful  on  earth,  but  which  be 
was  destined  so  soon  to  meet  in  heaven. 

The  young  man,  after  a  considerably  protracted  atternattou  of 
appearances,  which  excited  the  I'eurs  and  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
finally  sunk  in  a  consumption  in  bis  tiventy-hrst  year.  Sen- 
timents of  piety  seem  to  have  mingled  with  almost  his  earliest 
exercises  of  thought;  and  tbey  were  combined  with  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  with  natural  dispositions  singularly  innoceut, 
adectinnate,  and  in  every  way  amiable  Exactly  these  (juaUttes, 
with  a  constantly  progressive  confirmation  of  their  principles 
and  extent  of  their  disclosure  and  exercise,  formed  his  character 
throughout  the   advanct-  to  his  manhood   and   premature  de- 

•  An  account  of  the  long  life  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  thii 
excellent  man,  is  intended  to  be  published  by  his  eon,  the  Author 
of  tlie.  present  Memoir,  and  parent  of  the  interesting  youth  who  t» 
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parture.  He  was  unassuming,  grateful  for  kindness,  sympa* 
tlietic  with  suffering,  ready  to  subject  his  youthful  schemes  and 
pursuits  to  the  interest  of  his  relatives  ;  he  was  at  once  reflective 
and  cheerful;  delighted  with  the  novelties  and  varieties  of 
nature  and  art,  yet  patient  of  assiduous  labour ;  pleased  with 
society  and  friendships,  but  disgusted  at  levity  and  dissipation ; 
in  all  his  pursuits  and  situations  governed  by  conscience  and 
the  fear  of  Ood.  When  the  state  of  his  health  became,  just  at 
that  period  of  life  which  is  generally  animated  and  beguiled  by 
g»y  imaginations  of  its  future  career,  so  precarious  as  to  place  the 
probabilities,  during  a  considerable  length  of  timer,  in  an 
evidently  doubtful  balance  between  life  and  death,  he  maintained 
a  pious  equanimity  and  resignation,  not  reluctant,  as  appears  by 
some  expressions  lu  his  letters,  Ho  eritertaiA  the  more  favoiira^' 
omens,  but  acquiescing  with  devout  calmness  in  the  sentence 
still  again  and  again  signified  to  him  so  intelligibly  by  the 
opposite  indications.  And  when  at  last  the  time  arrived  which 
Bould  leave  no  further  doubt,  he  advanced  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  last  work  on  earth,  ^ith  a  delightful  placidity  ;  benec 
volently  attentive  at  the  same  time  to  the  circumstances  and 
interests  of  those  around  him,  anxious  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
his  relatives,  and  suggest  instruction  to  his  young  friends  In 
a  letter  writtea  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  bis  decease,  after 
kindly  adverting  to  a  recent  visit  from  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  the  cheering  effect  of  kind  attentions,  in  the 
tedium  incident,  at  times,  to  Ungering  illness,  he  added, 

*  But  still,  niy  dear  Friend,  (will  you  excuse  my  saying  a  word  or 
two  on. a  subject  with  which  you  are  familiar,)  there  must  be  {Some- 
thing more  than  creature  comforts,  valuable  as  they  are,  to  support^ 
fortinrt  aod  console  tbe  minds  of  such  feeble  infirm  creatures  as 
aDyseff,  under  the  pressure  of  wasting  disease.  //  vohen  heart  and 
fkih  Jailt  God  is  the  strength  of  our  hearts  and  ourportimfor  ever^  we 
tiave  a  fortress  as  durable  as  the  Author  of  the  promise  itself;  we 
ire  encouraged  to  look  to  him  for  support,  and  to  trust  in  him  for 
tnercy  in  all  times  of  need ;  ever  remembering  the  way  by  which,  ai 
sinners,  we  must  come  unto  the  Father,  pleading  the  meritorious  suC- 
ferings  of  a  glorious  Redeemer  as  a  propitiaiion  for  sin.-— Bleflsed  be 
Grody  in  him  there  is  a  fullness  that  can  never  be  exhausted !  and  if 
>y  faith  we  are  enabled^  conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness,  to  iar 
iold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us,  we  have  encouragement  to  look* 
Tor  that  support  which  the  world  can  oeither  give  nor  take  away/ 

Other  letters  and  passages  indicate  the  same  simple  exclusive 
-eliance  on  the  Mediator,  which  is  shewn  in  this.  It  is  implied 
3ven  in  a  paper  written  so  early  as  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
ivhich  is  expressed  with  an  intelligence,  reflectiveness,  and  la 
lepth  of  feeling  remarkable  and  premature  for  such  an  age. 
Several  letters  written  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London,  in 
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the  beginning  of  bis  sixteenlli  year,  give  a  pluasin^  Aaplai 
of  B  cultivated,  pure,  observant,  and  lliou^htfu)  mind,  fnU  of 
nensibilily  and  conscience.  Some  letters  of  a  later  date,  britAy 
describing  the  objects  seen  in  an  excursion  througli  tbe  roaiantie 
scenery  of  Lancashire,  shew  what  animateil  pleasure  be  mi 
capable  of  receiving  from  the  wild  or  beautiful  aspects  g( 
nature,  and  from  the  monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tnodeat  and  unuatentatious  tliao  tin 
manner  in  which  tlie  excellent  Writer  of  the  Memoir  deliDeabi 
the  character  of  so  estimable  a  sun.  lie  carefully  abstains  frei 
liigb  and  extravagant  epithets.  In  adverting  to  young  Gitpili 
and  other  instances  of  extraordinary  attainment  and  excellency 
mysteriously  removed  from  the  worid  in  the  morniug  of  life,  ht 
disclaims,  in  terms  of  uni|uestionable  sincerity,  any  wish  to  ban 
liis  son  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  wonders  of  youthful  cajiacily  and 
progress.  Very  respectable  as  he  was  in  faculty  and  acquira- 
uientjit  was  bis  happy  combination  of  all  tbe  gentle  and  attracti*) 
virtues,  dignified  by  piety,  that  rendered  him  so  interesting  i 
relative  to  possess — and  to  lose.  It  is  apparent,  at  tlie  saaw 
time,  that  a  Hober  and  much  exercised  judgement  had  giveuU 
these  captivating  qualities  a  character  of  maturity  and  mu* 
lincss  beyond  bis  age. 

To  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  a  being  so  loved  and 
lamented,  and  to  compose  this  short  tributary  memorial,  vaaf 
nell  have  been  to  the  religious  parent,  after  some  interval  ■ 
lime,  a  pensively  pleasing  employment.  But  bis  object  in  pub> 
lishing  what  he  bad  written,  appears  to  have  been,  not  either  ti» 
display  of  his  own  feelings,  or,  simply,  that  of  tlie  cliftrnder  c( 
the  amiable  youth  ;  but  to  make  of  that  character  an  instructift 
lesson  to  young  persons  in  general,  and  especially  those  eduotted 
under  the  Author's  care.  Tbe  better  to  eSect  this,  he  bM 
interspersed  a  number  of  just  and  serious  reflections  and  obttf- 
Tations,  as  suggested  by  cii-cuni stances  occurring  in  tbe  coum 
of  the  relation.  Among  these  are  some  remon strati ve  strictuni 
on  reading  one  class  of  romances,  and  on  frequenting  fdaoes  of 
piri)Iic  amusement. 

Mr.  Langdon's  Sermon  to  a  congregation  of  tbe  jaatif 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  preached  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  tM 
wish  of  his  deceased  young  friend,  and  from  a  text  named  liT 
liim.  "  Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober -minded,"  II 
pertinent,  plain,  and  sensible. 


[  8«  1  m/i 

.  tv.  A  Seplvtoa  Letter  miitten  bif  the  Severtiid'john  Simont, 
or  of  PauPs  Cray,  purponia^  to  be  on  the  Subject  of  certain 
>ra  of  tbe  Antioomian  &ind,  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
It  of  England.  By  Thomas  Snow,  Seceder  frooi  the  National 
giouR  EetsbluhmcDt.  bvo.  pp.  76.  1KI8. 
^G  Bpplaud  the  ^ooA  sense  manifested  in  the  following 
passage  from  this  "  Reply"  ;  and  while  we  rrjoice  in  the 
'Evidence  it  affords  uf  a  rPliirn  to  soberness  of  mind,  antl  accept 
the  virtual  ackuowleilg'emont  it  contains  of  past  errors,  we  must 
Aink  that  the  nature  of  the  cose  called  for  somcthicig  even  more 
Bigeauous  and  explicit.  Sir.  Snow  recommends  (he  perusal  of 
Ur.  Siiuoa's  Letter  (Q  those  wholiave  been  followers  with  him, 
|p  order, 

t  *  FifEt,  that  (faey  ma^  be  admonished  against  a  sin,  too  easily  fallen 
fato  araoDgst  all  rel^onists — into  which  they  may  fall,  of  wresting 
Uk  Scriptures  iVum  their  plain  signlGcation ;  by  nhich,  if  one  difl> 
tMilty  seemed  for  a  little  while  to  be  removed,  many  others  would  be 
■inevitably  raised.  Secondly,  that  they  may  be  much  more  cautious 
;{l)  explaining  what  their  true  meaning  is,  as  well  as  what  it  b  not,  in 
;|n^er  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  changes  as  those  which  you 
YMr.  Simons)  make;  "  using  sound  words  that  cannot  be  con< 
Jemned."  Thirdly,  that  they  may  be  more  cautious  in  encouraging 
Mr«ons  to  become  religious  teachers  who  are  not  q^ualified  to  be  so; 
poufthly,  diat  they  would  admit  of  a  more  free  mtereuurso  with 
tersona,  provided  they  be  upright  and  godly  men,  who  in  some  pap- 
|k:uJars  differ  from  them,  tliat  so  there  may  be  a  liberal  discussion  of 
truth  to  mutual  advantage ;  and  also  such  an  explanation  of  sentiments 
,ai  might  prevent  those  public  contests,  which  are  injurious  to  th« 
Wblic  mind.' 

'«,,  Nothing  cotilil  he  more  judicious,  or  more  geasonsble  than 
i|bi«  advice,  Let  but  Mr.  8now  btmgelf  and  Ids  t'riend.s  have 
H^ce  to  follow  it  in  each  particular,  and  before  lon^,  we 
,imture  to  predict,  neither  tie,  nor  they,  will  be  separuled  from 
jl^e  spiritual  catholic  church,  except,  perhaps,  by  some  worthless 
jvordy  di&liiictioiis. 

I  Having  no  more  inclination  to  involve  otuselvcs  in  wire-drawa 
■beologitud  discutisions,  thnn  we  have  to  become  the  arbiters  of 
p. personal  controversy,  we  shall  concern  ourselves  no  further 
nlji  the  contents  of  ibis  pamphlet,  than  to  allow  Mr.  Stiow, 
nrougb  tbe  meilium  of  our  pages,  to  exonerate  himself  from  llie 
nbai^e  of  being  note  the  defender  of  certain  absurdities,  which 
rpave  been,  perhaps,  in  too  unquaUtied  a  mauuer,  or,  at  least, 
mo  ptrtmaciuuHlg  imputed  to  him.  A  return  towards  "  sound< 
P*  iiesit  in  the  Faith,"  in  any  case,  especially  in  Oiat  of  a  publie 
■jeacher,  is  so  pleasing  on  event,  that  our  readers  will  nut  tUinlt 
pre  occupy  them  too  loag  in  extracting  the  following  declarations, 
nilkich  Mr.  S-  makes  iu  coacluding  bis  "  Beply." 
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*  I  do  not,'  he  says,  '  believe  in  an  actual  union  from  daa 

between  Christ  and  his  Church. Neither  do  I  bdicvt  i 

there  was  any  other  union  between  Christ  and  the  Chnrchy  bcfimi 
foundation  of  the  world,  than  that  which  consisted  in^tbcir  U 
bound  up  together  in  the  unalterable  decree  of  God.  m  the  m 
*  bundle  of  life  :'  and  that  which  had  its  being  in  Ood's  {iiupMb 
bring  them  together  in  an  actual  and  spiritual  union,  in  tMirll 
state  here,  as  the  certain  pledge  of  their  eternal  enjoymaH  ef  ( 
together,  in  the  world  of  glory. —  ~-  — 1  do  not  believe  in  jurtiicri 
from  eternity,  nor  in  any  actual  justification  of  the  Church  bdfais 

foundation  of  the  World. 1  do  not  believe  in  imputed  Si 

tification,  but  that  the  elect  of  God  are  personally  aenctifie^  | 
have  before  shown  at  large.  When  I  assert  that  bdievers  are  '  i 
<  to  the  law,  delivered  mm  the  law,'  I  do  not  mean  to  teeA  i 
their  mercies  vouchsafed  release  them  from  the  obliption  to  m 
either  God  or  man  ;  *  —  but  I  believe,  that  redemption  ia  in  cm 
their  loving  God  and  his  Church  with  a  pure  heart  fervent^.  1 
Christian  liberty  is  a  liberty  from  those  enemies  which  hinder  as  I 
living  unto  God,  in  order  that  we  may  serve  him  without  tm 
holiness  aind  righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  lift.' 


We  have  all  along  anticipated  a  happy  reault, 
recent  opinions  should  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  tbe  Fir 
Very  many  things  will  be  spoken  and  written,  which  a  ■ 
endowed  with  an  ordinary  share  of  good  aeaaey  will  paif 
weigh,  before  he  prints ;  and  this  very  pausing  may  ll 
about  tbe  propitious  moment,  in  which  a  sound  understand 
and  genuine  affections,  shall  triumph  over  a  heated  imagiHi 
and  sinister  influences.  So  desirable  an  evmt,  we  eny,  wamj 
expected  to  take  place  with  the  humble  and  the  upright :  ai 
those  who  are  ^*  wiser  in  their  own  conceits  than  acwn  i 
**  that  can  render  a  reason," — whether  they  preach,  or  wiila^ 
print,  it  matters  not ;  their  course  is  never  retrognufe;  i 
always  onward,  always  downward  ;  if  they  stop,  we  maj 
sure,  either  that  some  sordid  passion  has  given  anoCker 
rection  to  their  thoughts,  or,  that  tbe  whole  elasticity  of  ll 
minds  is  exhausted,  or,  that  the  external  stimulua  wfeish  I 
hitherto  operated  upon  them,  has  been  removed. 

We  aay  there  is  yet  some  ground  for  dissatiahctioii.  i 
very  possible  that  some  particular  expressions  may  hnvm  I 
incorrectly  reported,  some  statement  may  have  been  m' 
•anted.  Mr.  Snow  speaks  in  behalf  of  himself  and  hia 
but  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  sentiments  the  very 
those  which  wo  have  just  quoted  from  his  Reply,  have  kmg  I 
and  still  are  warmly  maintained  by  individuals  with 
according  to  common  report,  he  has  been  closely  aai 
Mr.  Snow  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  exprc 'ona  to  the 
extravagant  and  as  reprehensible  as  any  or  those  whidl  ] 
Simons  has  adduced  in  his  Letter,  have  been  pefpetasiiy  on 
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ps  of  these  persons.    The  most  explicit  avowal  of  opinions 
liicli  Kir.  S.  here  professes  to  deprecate,  we  have  ourselves 
eard  from  aa  individual,  who  would,  as  we  believe,  in  the  re- 
tricted  sense  of  the  terms,  claim  him  as  a  friend  and  associate, 
fay,  we  must  renounce  our  credit   in    the  must  respectable 
jiestimony,  if  Mr.  Snow  himself  has  not  employed  a  mode  of 
HXP'^s'^ion,   which   nothing  but  an   unwortliy   sophistry   could 
pieconcile  with  the  declarations  be  now  makes.     If  such  be  the 
Ruse — but  we  forbeai' — it  is  not  our  part  to  upbraid,  or  to  force 
■hose  upon  their  knees  before  the  public,  whose  own  in^nu- 
nioess  does  not  place  them  in  that  position.     We  suggest  biit 
p  single  hint  in  conclusion.     The  History  of  the  Church  teaches 
I,  that  the  one  feature  which  has  the  most  invariably  attached 
tself  to  herein),  is,  an  ever  sliijiing  evanon.    The  dishonest 
lave  evaded  because  they   were  dishonest;     the  sincere  have 
icted  the  like  unworthy  part,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
|nd  the   absolute  impossibility  of  pursuing  a  straight- forward 
tourse  upon  the  ground  ihey  have  unhappily  chosen  to  occupy. 


lArt.  V.  Sermotu  on  the  Evidences,  the  Doctrines,  and  Ike  DiUies  of 
Christiana^.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlatt.  A.M.  &c.  4c.  2  VoU. 
8vo.  Price  U.  1816. 
p\UR  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  profess  to  review 
'^  all  the  sermons,  or  aeries  of  sermons,  which  are  con- 
ttnually  issuing  from  the  press,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
Ebevef  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  private  friendship,  while  not 
Ui  few  sink  at  once  into  merited  oblivion.  The  motte  which  wa 
Biave  adopted,  as  some  limitation  is  necessary,  has  been  to 
nrrange  die  mass  of  sermon  writers  into  several  classes,  and 
go  notice  distinctly  the  productions  of  two  or  three  of  those  who 
UpBy  be  considered  as  taking  the  lead  in  each  classs.  There 
Bave  been,  happily,  a  very  considerable  number,  who  have 
■fecently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  open  avowal,  their 
feriptural  explanation,  and  their  able  defence  of  the  essential 
pruths  of  Christianity.  These  writers  manifestly  belong  to  the 
^Tangelical  class,  and  to  them,  with  whatever  denomination 
IHiey  may  he  connected,  we  are  at  all  times  desirous  to  jiay  a 
Mae  attention.  There  are  others  who  belong  to  what  may  Be 
Beilominated  the  polemic  class,  consisting  of  those  who  write 
Bad  publish  sermons  for  the  express  purpose  of  assailing 
nopulir  errors,  or  vindicating  controverted  doctrines.  These 
nre  manifestly  legitimate  objects  of  criticism,  and  so  far  as  the 
Utattersin  dispute  are  worth  contending  for,  we  have  felt  our- 
Dielves  bound  by  our  duty  to  the  Christian  Public,  and  our 
BtlBchment  to  truth,  to  balance  the  respective  claims  of  such 
Bbnlrovertists.  Again,  there  are  others,  who  constitute,  per- 
■lips,  the  great  majority  of  modern  sermon-writers,  that  MqdJj; 
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.i"the  ethical  or  didactic  class,  who  seem  to  consider  it  Iheif 
duty  to  steer  clear  ot"  all  doctrinal  slatemenls  whatever,  lUiAto 
inculcate  oFily  the  moral  precepts  of  Cliristianity ;  whose  dis- 
courses  :seem  rattier  to  bsTe  been  extracted  from  the  writing*  of 
Plato  and  Seneca,  than  founded  on  the  sublime  and  eTangelie*! 
precqits  of  Christian  ReTelaiion.  Some  of  the  vTriUnRt  rf 
this  class  may  be  useful,  as  Ur  as  Uiey  go,  provided  th»t  tW 
morality  they  inculcate  be  not  enforced  by  false  and  unscriptoril 
motires  :  they  can  have  however  no  just  pretensions  to  (bf 
a]i|>eUftlion  of  Sermons,  by  which  has  ever  been  understood 
something  widely  different  from  a  mere  ethical  essay.  Nearif 
*Ilied  to  this  latter  class,  are  those  writers  who  may  be  deno- 
minatetl  lashiontible  divines,  whose  discourses  are  accommodaltd 
in  doctrine,  expression,  and  general  costume,  to  the  prevailitt 
taste  of  the  times,  and  to  certain  oracular  standards,  whom  u 
the  world  admires. 

The  Author  of  the  volumes  now  before  ua,  belongs  to  thii 
order  :  and  from  the  sjiecimens  with  which  he  has  favoured  tirt 
public,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  dislractirt 
qualities  of  this  species  of  composition. 

In  the  Rrst  place  then,  it  would  seem  absolutely  neoe-«9aryl9 
a  modern  fashionable  discourse,  that  it  he  very  short  t  thM 
our  Author  infonns  us  in  his  preface,  '  that  the  sermons  tri 
'  short,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times; 
'  but,'  he  adds,  '  if  they  are  read  as  slowly  as  I  think  nV 
*  sermons  ought  to  be,  they  will  occupy  about  twenty  minutit 
'  in  the  delivery.'  In  the  next  place,  it  would  appear  reqitisittt^ 
from  these  models,  that  sermons  of  this  class  should  be  altoge- 
ther without  plan  and  method,  or,  if  the  preacher  have  any  CWH 
nected  train  of  thought,  that  it  he  efTectually  concealed  fronLbil 
beard's,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  by  them  of  having  adopte0| 
the  antiquated  and  puritanical  fashion  of  dividing  sermouB  intft^ 
heads,  and  particulars,  and  subdiviiiions.  The  discourse,  marf 
over,  must  not  be  textual  ;  a  very  slender  and  remote  con- 
nexion between  the  scriptural  motto  prefixed,  and  tlie  senlimeati 
subsequenlly  dehvered,  is  amply  sutficient.  Another  re^aiaitc 
is,  that  the  language  be  not  theological;  tlut  none  of  thoM 
terms  which  are  considered  as  cant  phrases,  or  which  soTour  <tf' 
Methodism  and  fanaticism,  be  introduced;  nor  must  if  coalaia* 
many  citations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here  and  ther*.-' 
indeed  it  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  direct  quotation  front' 
the  sacred  volume ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  style  mu^* 
not  be  scriptural ;  nor  is  it  on  any  account  admissible  that  Ibt 
obioUte  terniit  with  which  the  sacred  volume  abounds,  sboulv 
b^  adopted,  without  suitable  explanations  und  comraeals.  Iti^ 
I  ^father  required,  if  the  discourse  be  doctrinal,  that  the  doctrinei 
^^^■TAODtaioa   be   exactly  conformed   to  the  modern  theological 
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hed/ftiid  While  a  prufound  respect  is  professed  for  the  Ar- 
ien  aud  Homilies  of  the  Cluirch  of  Eti^fland,  no  appeal  must 
made  immediately  to  those  iincotilh  and  antiqunted  writings 
leniselves,  but  rather  to  some  of  the  fashionable  inodeni  in- 
preters  of  those  authorized  formularies.  The  sanction  fur  such 
bctrinal  statements  must  be  taken,  not  from  the  Ncn  Testament, 
or  even  from  (he  Liturgy  icself,  but  froia  the  '  Elements  of 
(Theology,'   the   '  Refutation   of  Calvinism,'    or  some  other 
~  icular  publication  of  modern  times.     Again,  if  the    sermon 
liortatory,  the  exhortations  must  be  of  a  very  general  kind, 
id  delivered  in  soothing  accents  ;  no  vehement,  or  pointed, 
terrilying   expressions  must  be  used,    which  may  engender 
latlcism,  or  drive  thesiniier  to  madness  and  despair.     Finally, 
'great  proportion  of  the  discourses  must  be  on  the  Fasts  and 
'festivals  of  the  Established  Church,  since  this  will  afford  the 
reacher  an  excellent  opportunity  of  eulogizing  his  Church,  anrt 
f  warning  his  hearers  against  evil  and  designing  men,  who  aim 
I  its  subversion  i   a  topic  on  which  it  is  allowable  to  declaim 
illi  vehemence,  and  to  eximust  all  the  terms  of  opprobrium 
bich  nur  language  contains.    This  would  eeein  to  be  a  just  ami 
Rpartial  representation  of  that  style  of  preaching  which  is  now 
dopted  by  many,  '  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  custom' 
t  fashion    '  of  the  times  ;'    and    it  would  be  easy    to   gather 
roofs  and  illustrations  from  the  voliimen  before  us,  of  each  of 
;ie  particulars,  exclusive  of  the  last.     In  adverlingto  Scpa- 
ists,  the  Author  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  assumed  a 
lie  of  moderation  and  candour  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
'lich  has  seldom  been  exhibited  by  preachers  and  writers  of 
:  clnss. 
_VVe  cannot,  lio\¥ever,  dismiss  these  volumes,  without  a  few 
Iditional  strictures,  by  wliich  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
ma  a  correct  astimate  of  their  merits  or  dei'ects.     That  the 
Uthor  should  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  pub- 
iliun  of  two  volumes  of  8ermons,  which,  he  modestly  admits, 
lake  no  pretensions  to  originality,  nor  appvoach  those  ad- 
pairable    models  of  discourses   for  the   pulpit  which  are   al- 
ready  possessed,'  is   not  surprising ;  but   ne  were  surprised 
;  6au    that    he   deemed    it    necessary  to  apologize    for   the 
^iig  of  new  Sermons,  instead  of  dehveTijig  those  of  others, 
|d  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  doing  so,  by  a   quotation  from 
kley,  in  which  that  distinguished  writer  recommends  to  the 
p'ior  clergy,  the  composition  of  their  own  sermons,  because 
lowever  inferior  tlieir  compositions  may  Im:  to  those  of  others 
n  sorai!  res|>ccls,  they  will  be  better  Ueiioered,  and  better  re- 
vived.*     We   were  certainly   not  aware  (hat  matters  vem 
ne  to  mioU  »  pass  nuUi  clergymen  of  tli«  edlablisbuMnt,  liial 
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it  had  become  necessary  for  them  to  apologize  for  the  pro« 
ductiou  and  delivery  of  their  own  sermons ! 

Bfany  of  the  Discourses  of  Mr.  Rpwlatt  which  are  on  eeneral 
8ubjectS|  possess  considerable  merit,  and  are  unobjectiODabk 
in  sentiment,  but  against  the  theology  of  these  Tolumes,  wa 
feel  it  incumbent  to  enter  a  roost  decided  protest.  A  few  in- 
stances may  suffice  to  justify  this  protest,  if  not  to  the  Aathor, 
yet  at  least  to  those  whose  religious  principles  accord  with  our 
own. 

In  the  Sermon  on  '  The'  Goodness  of  God,*  the  Author 
makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  doctrines  of  original 
ain,  and  hereditary  depravity. 

<  We  may  therefore  ratlier  be  said  to  inherit  the  consequences  af 
Adam*8  transgression,  than  to  partake  of  his  curse.  And  I  know  nol 
whether  this  consideration  may  not  help  us  to  remove  some  of  thi 
difficulty  that  has  at  all  times  been  felt  upon  the  subject  of  original 

sin. 

'  That  we  are  partakers  not  of  Adam^s  original  purity,  but  of  the 
corruption  that  he  acquired  by  sin  is  evident ;  and  therefore  that  we 
are  ful  of  us  more  or  less  disposed  to  transgression,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  guilty  of  personal  offences,  admits  of  no  doubt:  and 
that  this  depravity  of  our  nature  is  the  consequence  of  the  fall.  Is  aha 
certain:  but  that  we  are  in  any  other  sense  than  this  involved  la 
Adam's  auilt,  that  we  can  be  said  to  share  in  his  actual  sin,  olherwBa 
than  as  neing  afiected  by  its  consequences,  is  a  matter  diat  has 
created  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of  good  and  learned  men.  To 
some  it  has  appeared  to  be  strange  to  sa^,  that  those  who  honesdy 
and  uniformly  endeavour  to  regmatc  their  lives  by  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  are  nevertheless  sinners ;  and  that  even  mfants  and  ideols, 
who  arc  incapable  of  actual  sin,  come  under  that  description.  And 
others  we  know  (overpowered  it  should  seem  by  the  force  of  scrip- 
tural language  upon  tnis  subject)  have  yielded  to  the  most  fHgfatnil 
alarms,  and  imagined  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  with  guflt, 
though  their  conduct  may  have  been  eminently  virtuous.  The  doc* 
trine  of  our  Church,  as  deduced  from  Scripture,  gives  no  foundation^ 
I  apprehend,  for  this  opmion.'     pp.  168 — 170. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  apparently  from  an  apprehension  lest 
too  gloomy  notions  should  be  entertained  concerning  the  degree 
and  universality  of  roan's  apostacy  from  God,  the  Author  en- 
deavours, in  a  Sermon  upon  *  The  Atonement,'  to  qualify  the 
subject,  and  give  as  mild  a  representation  as  possible  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  depravity. 

<  There  is  something  in  this  universal  imputation  of  sin,  that  is 
calculated  not  only  to  alarm  our  hearts,  but  also  at  first  to  shock  oor 
understandings.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  look  around  us,  without 
receiving  ample  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  vice.  It  is  in  vain  that  to 
Ae  commandments  of  God,  are  superadded  the  terrors  of  human, 
paisbment  i  the  breach  of  all  His  laws  is  still  fatally  frequent.  But  it 
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Will  be  laid,  are  there  no  exceptions !  Is  virtue  indeed  an  cmp^  name  i 
h  there  ''  none  tliat  tloeth  good,  no  not  onef"  Sad  indeed  would  b» 
our  conilitioo,  were  ihia  representation  just,  PowerleM  indeed  itould 
be  tlie  Gospel,  if  it  had  produced  no  better  effects  than  tliese.  Hope' 
less,  indeed,  would  be  the  ta^k  of  its  miniGtera,  were  human  nature  so 
depraved,  as  this  description  would  imply.  An  impartial  view  of  our 
■pedes  will  afford  a  more  i:ousolatory  prospect.  Amidst  much  that 
ia  evil,  we  shall  discover  aUo  much  that  is  good.  Our  temples  are 
not  yet  deserted.  Our  holy  religion  still  has  sincere  and  numerous 
votariea.  You  still  resort  hither  to  seek  that  peace  which  the  world 
nnot  give>  and  I  trust,  that  you  seek  it  not  in  vain.  Nor  is  re- 
Igion  confined  to  the  observance  of  its  outward  forms  and  ceremonies. 
Its  genuine  fruits,  perhaps,  were  never  more  abundant.  On  all  sides 
pie  benign  effects  of  Christianity  are  distinctly  visible.  The  hmicry 
ire  fed,  the  naked  are  cloathed,  the  afflicted  are  comforted,  the  im- 
Irisoned  arc  visited,  the  ignorant  are  instructed.  Nevertheless,  wc 
nust  still  confess  with  the  Apostle,  tliat  "  all  have  sinned  and  come 
bort  of  the  glory  of  God."  ■     Vol.  1.  pp.  182—184. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influences,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  in  which  the  utmost  solicitude  is  manifested,  both  by  tbo 
Preacher,  and  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  from  nhose  writings  it  is 
irtly  extracted,  to  guard  against  the /anufwal.  and  «ntAun- 
itic  notions  relative  to  conversion  and  Christian  experience, 
nrhicb  are  supposed  to  prevail  to  a  most  alarming  degree  in 
"Se  present  day.  After  haviug  stated  the  '  conviction  of  the 
good  man,  that  bis  own  natural  infirmity  will  be  strengthened 
*.  by  spiritual  assistance,  his  own  deficiency  be  supplied  by 
'  Divine  grace,'  and  adverted  to  the  consolation  nhicb  such  a 
conviction  is  adapted  to  inspire,  llie  Author  proceeds  to  deduce 
lie  following  conclusions  : 

•  It  rests  therefore  upon  the  concurrent  authority  both  of  Reason 
nd  Scripture,  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  hearts, 
I  a  true  doctrine  and  indispensable  for  our  salvation;  but  that  ita 
inituence  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  operations  of  our  own 
nainds:  that  we  cannot  know  whether  we  be  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  except  by  coroparingournves  and  principles  with  the  wotd 
of  God.  But  whilst  we  maintain  that  every  true  Christian  is  "  in- 
■pired,  enlightened,  sanctified  and  comforted,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
let  us  reject  all  claim  to  private  revelation,  alt  pretension  to  in- 
stantaneous and  forcible  conversion  ;  let  us  disclaim  all  su^esttona 
or  perceptions,  known  and  felt  to  be  communicated  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  God." 

'  II  may  be  obsen'cd,  that  upon  ibis  subject,  as  upon  so  many  others, 
Ijiere  are  two  extremes,  into  which  different  persons  are  apt  to  run 
BWm  different  causes,  and  that  truth  and  safety  ore  to  be  found  in  a 
liddle  course.  Whilst  some  from  ignorance  and  en thusiasni  easily 
Jl  in  with  the  notion  of  the  irresistible  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
_IUB  cheaply  purchase  lor  themselves  the  claim  to  superior  sanctity  : 
Ddiera  in  the  pride  of  reason  and  intellect,  unwilling  to  admit  what 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  X 
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they  cannot  entirely  comprelieoiJ,  Buttle  in  unwurranted 
■   «i(lil«ny  ultngelherllicinlIuEnceofDivineOrace.' Vol.  I  pp.  £08,  ft 

On  llifl  rfoftiine  of  Jimtificalion,  likewise,  ihe  Author  »tt«np» 

I  i^  sti:ei'  a  iuii|;tle  (:(»lf5l^  aail  wtiilc  ha  doCH  nut,  with  some  of 

bis  bMliren,  rei>t  it  ubolly  U)>on  works,  he  is  snll  mare  anxiom 

I   In  Kiiani  liis  heuitrs  iiG[ainst  the  ujiiiiioii,  which  be  |tronounc» 

iiBost  d.-iusi<c  and  fatal,   ih  it  fuilh  alone  is  (he  ^ounil  (►f  jw- 

\  Hficntion    with   Ood.      Hut    nolniihslaiuline  the  flood    ni  Vu^i 

I    i^tch  ha^  been  ]>ukired  on  tliis  >ini>ji  ct  by  Bisho])  Tuinline  siiit 

I    others  with  whom  our  Anilior   set-ins  to  be  puriicularlj  coo- 

Tersanl,    it  will    be  evidont  to  every   tlieological    reader,  Ihil 

bis  vienr  of  this  doctrine  is  extremely  confuted,  and  that  sub- 

I   JBc'ts   ^rc  pcrpetunlly   cuHfuunded,  which  ought  to    have  bni) 

I    (^arcfuUy  distinguished-    Should  a  pereon,  for  instance,  sit  dom 

I  ^  read  tlio  Seriuun  on  '  Faith  and  Works,'    with  r  sincui 

I    desire  to  learn  the  tnetliod  of  Juslificatioo,  what  would  sucb  U 

inquirer   be  able  to   make  of  the  I'ollowin";  passage,   whicb  i) 

nevertheless  the  most  explicit  and  iDtelligible  in  the  whole  dis' 

I    course  ? 

I         *  The  next  consideration  is,  what  ta  meant  by  beio^  justified.' 

Justification  is  not  salvation.     We  are  ju^tilied  in  tlii«  hfe,  we  in 

■fved  in  tbe  next.     We  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ :  that  ig, « 

have  put  ourselves  in  the  right  way,  we  have  begun  well,  we  havt 

laid  a  good  foundation,  we  are  bo  far  justified  :  but  if  we  stop  here. 

I   jf  we  do  uot  build  well  upon  this  foundation,  if  our  Uvea  and  c«- 

I   nrBation  are  not  suitable  to  qur  faith,  our  justification  is  iocompleUi 

r,  Bbd  cannot  lead  to  satvution. 

'  Nothing  can  well  be  more  intelligible  than  this,  or  more  resKm- 

able.     But  from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  in  a   great  degrw 

ffom  tlic  wilful  misrepresentations  of  tbe  Jews;  a  difierent  noiion, 

the  sanie  error  tlut  still  prevails  iu  some  minds,  sooik  got  abroi^ 

'    .^nd  this  pvoduccd  the  Epiatlc  of  St.  James,  who  wrote  to  rectify  nol 

V  JWy  misuke  of  St.  Paul,  Uit  the  mistake  of  tliose  who  put  a  dilnreM 

f  .Sfnse  upon  that  Apostle's  wnrd.s,  from  that  which  he  intended  cbaaiU 

I  -p^ax.     From  lience  it  .ippears.  lliat  there  is  on  inconsistency  beW«ft 

I    the  two  Apostles ;  biU  thn t  tlie  doctrine  ol'our  Church  is  fully  autlieriK^ 

bgr.  the  Holy  .Scriptures.     That  doctrine  is,  that  justification  tear 

'     nanoes  by  faith,   and  is  completed  by  good  works :  and  that  {tool 

'mAs  therefore  ore  essentia],  l>ut  not  alone  suificient.  for  ulTaiiofc' 

Vol  I.  pp.  223— 2St. 

put  ia  order  I'lilly  to  apiireciate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  wipn 
•tafement,  il  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  aucount,  wb«(  N« 
tpe,  TJetVH  enterluioed  by  Ihis  clergyman,  of  tbw  nature  4 
justifyiug  fiiitb.  Tbere  are  several  passages  in  these  SonDoWi 
ia  which  the  Writer  tuont  distinctly  states,  that  IkUli  ia  noiliinf 
more  Uiari  a  pemiMiion  o/l/w  iritik  of  our  Sueiour*  hulury- 
Id  one  ^ilace,   alter  ImviiiE^  cautioned  bis  bearera  sg^aiast  IM 
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^tMgey  reTj^stcrlous    kind  of  faith  for  ^liich  CiWn  tftid  bt« 
followirs  plead)  he  add^, 

«  Let  us,  ray  brethren,  not  so  learn  Christ.  Let  US  found  our  fattK 
ilpon  a  calm,  d^iliberatc,  unprejudiced  ejtamtnatioa  of  the  proofe  we 
possess  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history  If  we  are  riot  capable 
of  that  examination,  let  us  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  those  multitude 
of  good  and  able  men,  who  have  investigated  it,  and  beert  corivini^edj 
But  let  us  not  give  #ay  to  the  suggestions  of  enthusiasm,  to  &Deiea 
illumination,  or  irtfaiginary  predestination.*     Vol.  L  p.  228. 

In  the  discourse  lipoii  *  The  Communion,'  he  writer  thiid  : 

*  A  lively  faith  is  here  as  elsewhere  opposed  to  a  dead  faith,  that 
i^  a  faith  that  is  sincere,  and  proves  itself  to  be  so,  by  a  life  cpr- 
yespondent  to  it ;  and  not  a  mere  formal  profession  of  belief,  either 
unsupported  by  good  actions,  or  contradicted  by  evil  ones.  And  it  is 
m  most  impc  riant  consideration,  how  we  are  to  attain  this  lively  faithk 
which  is  however  fu^ither  more  nor  less  than  the  belief  of  an  historical 
fact :  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died  as  related  in  the  boQks 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  by  the  four  Evangelists. 
Now  this  fact  can  only  be  ascertained;  like  all  other  matters  of  histpry^ 
by  weighing  and  comparing  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established* 
It  becomes  therefore  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,  to  make 
this  iuvestJgat'on,  so  long  as  a  particle  of  doubt  remains  upon  his 
itiind ;  until  his  faith  acquires  the  utmost  force  of  conviction,  andt 
becomes  necessarily  the  rule  of  his  conduct.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  277»  278« 

But  as  some,  from  the  limited  capacity  of  their  understanding!^* 
or  their  warit  of  the  means  of  investigation,  may  not  be  able 
to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  so  arrive  at  such  saving  fcMlh 
our  Theologian  puts  them  into  a  much  shorter  and  simpler 
method  of  obtaining  it,  Whibh  cannbt  fail  to  succeed. 

*  But  should  there  remain  some,  who  from  weakness  of  understand-: 
ftig,  or  the  want  of  cultivation,  are  incapable  of  any  en^iry  of  thiv 
sort;  they  may  still  rest  their  belief  upon  a  ground  that  will  not 
deceive  them.  They  may  safely  confide  in  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fiubefs:  a  religion  whicn  has  now  subsisted  for  eighteen  centuries, 
and  embraces  in  its  profession  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  They 
ftia^  rdy  upon  a  creed,  which  philosophers  have  examined,  and  for 
which  martyrs  have  bled.  And  in  this  way,  they  may  possess  **  a 
feith  in  God's  mercy  jthrough  Christ/'  which  will  inevitably  lead  them' 
to  have  ''  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death."  For  although  therd 
are  many  doctrines,  about  which  Christians  are  divided  amon^t 
themselves;  there  are  none  (so  far  as  I  know)  who  believe  in  Christ, 
who  doubt  that  '^  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
Mtion ;"  and  consequently  there  are  none,  who  can  regard  his  death, 
iHth  oth^  feelings  than  those  of  the  deepest  gratitude;'  Vol.  I. 
IQfc  279, 280; 

The  preceding  extracts  exhibit  the  leading  articles  of  tha 
Author's  creed,  and  \viil,  we  think,  justify  our  classing  him 
with  the  fashionable  theologians  of  the  age.     There  is,  bow- 

X  3 
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ever,  ona  pufitge,  in  which  so  unjust  and  unwarrantable  c 
attack  is  made  upon  the  memory  aud  doctrines  of  CalviD^  l3 
we  cannot  permit  it  to  pass   unnoticed. 

'  When  B  man'  (says  Mr.  R.)  '  has  once  persunded  himself,  I 
all  that  is  required  for  his  Balvation,  ii  a  bare  faith,  "  a  dead  faith,' 
the  Apostle  calls  it,  a  faith  that  produces  no  fruit,  his  mind  is  thea. 
prepared  for  a  life  of  apathy,  and  uselessness  to  his  fellow- creaturei, 
if  not  for  a  course  of  wickedness  and  crime.     In  truth,  what  has  h"  •» 
restrain  him  from  vice  i     Sin  appears  before  him  disarmed  ol 
terrors.     He  b  tempted,  and  he  yields-     He  believes,  and  he  is 
Nor  does  the  misfortune  stop  here,     A  mind  that  is  not  shocke< 
this  absurdity,  has  no  limit  to  ils  capacity  for  error.     It  can  m 
even  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  more  he  sins,  the  greater  is  hij 
security;  and,  full  of  his  imagined  sanctity,  he  commits  (UcflatceK 
himself  with  impunity)  even  the  very  worst  of  crimes.     Nor  can  m 
be  surprised  et  this,  when  we  find  the  founder  of  this  miscbien 
doctrine,  deliberately  recording  this,  and  many  other  similar  op: 
"  It  is  true  {sa3-s  he)  that  their  own  sins,  under  the  direct 
God's  Providence,  are  so  far  from  injuring  the  saints,  that  they  _ 

promote  their  salvation."     Can  a  stronger  inducement  to  wickedatf 
be  held  out  V    Vol.  I.  pp.  226, 227. 

Now,  besides  the  tn&iifest  injustice  of  diargin^  tenets  like 
these,  upon  those  who  are  denominated  Calviuisls,  which  wc 
can  hardly  number   among  the  Author's    sins   of   ignorancr, 
there  is  something  extremely  unfair  and  insidious  in  the  minntr 
in  which  tbitu  supposed  extract  from  Calvin's  writings  is  ia- 
Iroduced.     The  name  of  the  Reformei-  is  mentioned  at  th« 
of  the  page,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  any  part  of  liis  wor 
no  citation  from  the  original,  in  the  language  in  whicb  it 
written ;  do  means  are  aSbrded  by  which  the  reader  may 
the  accuracy  of  the  reference,  ur  judge  of  the  corrcclDCSs 
the  version.     Wc  have  no  anibilion  to  become  apologists  fori 
Uie  actions  or  opinions  of  Calvin  ;  hut  we  cannot,  in  the 
sence  of  further  evidence,  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Ci 
over  wrote,  in  so  unqualified  terms,  so  highly  objetitionAle' 
sentence.     Were   the  passage  in  question  seen  in  the  m' 
and  in  its  connexion,  it  would  prohnbiy  exhibit  a  very  di 
aspect.     If,  liowever,  it  were  possible  that  so  gooi!  andsc  ^ 
a  man  b9  Calvin,   uttered   such  a  sentiment,  Mr.  R.   knoij 
or  might  know,  that  such  a  tenet  is  as  abhorrent  to  the  feelii 
of  modern  Calvinists,  as  it  is  to  his  onn,  and  that  there  wc 
not  be  found  an  advocate  for  such  a  '  dead  faith,'  or  an  apoloj 
for  conduct  so  vicious,  unless  it  be  among  the  Anlinomis"' 
Ilyper-Calvinists  with  which  the  Christian  Ciiurch  is  at  pi 
infested,  and  of  whom  no  one  would  be  more  ashamed 
Calvia  himself. 


t     2S3     ] 

fit.  VI,    Iceland;  oriheJmtmnlqfa  Retidence  tn  that  Hand,  during 

Hit  Years  Xiili- and  1^15.  By  Eben.Henderson,  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

(Concluded  from  page  I96.y 

T\R.  HENDERSON  wasde!is;hted  with  the  fine  aituaUon  and 

•*-^  niagi)i6ccnt  prospects  (if  tbc  farm  of  ReykiahoIar,and  with  un 

aquatic  excursion  among  the  islands  of  the  Breiilafion),  with  their 

boillD^  springs  and  inSnitc  assemblages  of  wild  fowl.  '  As  I  pas-ted 

■*,  between  the  islands,'  lie  says,  '  niy  ears  were  stunned  with  tlie 

cries  of  i<ea-parrots  and  crees,  the  latter  of  which  abounded  in 

«uch  numbers  that  they  completely  covered  the  surface  of  the 

naier,  and  on  rising,   almost  darkened  the  atmosphere.'     In 

lie  islands,  the  eider  ducks  and  tlicir  nests  were  observed  and 

Xamined  with  much  curiosity.     '  Most  of  these  islands  have 

been  thrown  up  by  submarine  volcanos,  and  many  of  them  rest 

oti  superb  perpendicular  pillars  of  basaltic  rock.'     Some  of 

bem  are  well  inhabited.     Parts  of  the  mainland  coast  of  this 

ay  '  itisplay  immense  walls  uf  basaltic  configuration.     The 

,  mountains  exhibit  some  very  extensive  strata  of  the  same  kind 

of  rock.     At  one  place,  where  the  mount.iin   streams  have 

forced  their  way  through  beds  of  the  colunmar  rock,  numerous 

turrets  and  spires  present  themselves  amidst  the  clouds  of  mist 

arising  from  the  water-falls.' 

In  Is&liord  Dr.  H.  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  death,  in 
irossing  a  sloping  bed  of  ice,  near  the  brink  of  a  profound 
liasm,  bearing  a  name  indicative  of  its  having  been  fatal  to 
pany  adventurers.  His  horse  fell,  and  sliding  still  nearer  than 
Hxnself  (o  the  verge,  displayed,  we  mu^t  be  allowed  to  say,  an  ad- 
lirnble  pr^nence  of  mind,  in  the  extreme  i>eril,  acting  in  the  only 
Mhible  way  by  which  he  could  be  saved  from  destruction.  Tbe 
eople  of  thiti  most  north-western  part  of  the  island,  retain  more 
f  the  Scandinavian  ideas  and  customs  than  the  other  inhabitants, 
»Rg  laithful  retainers  of  old  traditions,  and  indefatigable  Iran- 
iribers,  reciters,  and  morn)  critics,  of  the  sagas.  The  assertion 
rhich  had  been  hazarded,  that  this  portion  of  the  country  had 
IwayK  remained  opaque,  while  the  rest  had  been  illuminated  by 
[Olcauic  fires,  was  contradicted  to  our  observer's  eyes,  by  the 
pcustomcd  but  always  solemn  spectacle  of  lava,  and  the 
ountain  cavern  which  had  in  some  remote  age  poured  it  forth. 
The  name  has  already  occurred  of  turtarbrand  or  rnineral- 
sed  wood.  It  is  u  most  remarkable  eircmnslancc  in  the  con- 
titutiuu  uf  tbe  island,  that  a  bed  of  tliis  substance  extends 
brougli  tile  whole  of  the  north-western  peninsula.  At  Briums- 
ick  it  wks  presented  witli  great  distinctness  to  our  Author's 
lew,  in  a  deep  cleft  cut  through  a  large  hill  by  a  toi-rent  from 
le  mountoias.  The  more  perpendicular  side  of  this  chasm 
'  Consists  often  or  twelve  strata  of  surturbrand,  lava,  basalt,  tuSa, 
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and  indurated  clay,  successively  pfled  abore  eacfa  other.  TV 
turbrand  is  undermust,  and  occupies  f«»ur  layer*  whicl%  are  «|M 
from  each  other  by  intermeiliate  beds  of  v^h  Iksod-Aooe  or 
These  layers  are  of  unequal  tbickricss,  from  m  foot  and  a  balf  to  I 
feet,  and  run  to  the  Ic-n^h  of  abuut  thirtv  y^rdii,  when  t'-ev  *wm 
in  the  debris.  They  dirftT  also  in  quriitv  .  tht-  t^o  low*.*-  ex:«»^J 
the  most  perfect  specin..-ns  of  miner  .lized  wood,  '  'ije  fr%na  uU  *« 
admixture*  of  a  jet  blacL  .  diid  such  pieces  as  hi  *•  e  :»€et-  spw 
the  sun,  J^Iiine  with  great  lustre,  and  nre  veij  .'pHnl-rj  in  their  hm 
The  numerous  kaots,  roots,  A-c-  an«i  the  annual  circle  -  •'>%i%ii 
the  ends  oC  the  trunks  or  branc'^es,  re  .^vt  .  evi  -v  i.  ubc  d 
vegetable  origin  of  this  curious  >ubstanCL'.  Tiic  <'Dly  ch.ai|rc«i 
undergone  arc  induraiion  and  coniprcssi«in :  havir.gbccT)  in:,  r^ 
with  bituminous  sap  and  il.ittenc*d  by  die  enormuu^  we:^-tu  o 
superincumbent  rocks.  Some  few  branches  stretch  «it  :i.iie»a 
the  bed,  but  iu  general  thuy  all  lie  parallel  with  one  anutber,  «a 
frequently  prcbsed  together,  so  as  to  form  m  solid  mrin.  The 
stratum  is  not  so  pure,  being  mixed  with  a  considerable  porti 
ferruginous  matter ;  grey  generaJi\.  but  biack  in  the  fracture; 
no  lustre,  and  is  much  heavier  than  the  foni.er,  yet  poaseMet  c« 
traits  of  its  vegetable  character.  The  fourth  or  uppemMMt  ah 
consists  of  what  the  Icelanders  call  sleinhrahd^  nr  coal,  from  wll 
differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  glot^s,  and  its  containiDg  a  foi 
of  earthy  matter.     It  still  ret^iins  some  faiut  mark<  of  wood 

'  Remarkable  as  this  appearance  of  rock- wood  uodoubtc^ly 
at  ill  more  surprising  phcnon.enon  makes  its  appearaoce  beMvea 
second  and  third  strata*  viz.  a  bed  of  dark  grey  schistic,  abort 
inches  in  thickness,  that  admits  of  being  divided  into  numevM 
plates,  many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the  finest  writiii(| 
and  discover  on  both  sides  the  most  beautiful  and  accnrali 
prcssions  of  leaves^  with  all  their  ramifications  of  ribs  and  Warn 
the  besi  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of  the  schiatooa  ba 
10  fact,  nothing  but  an  accuniulation  of  leaves  closely  praai 
gether,  and  partially  interlaid  with  a  fine  alluvial  day.  It  i 
worthy  of  notice,  that  when  you  separate  any  of  the  leavea  ftii 
mass,  they  are  uniformly  of  a  greyibh  or  brown  colour  on  the  ss 
and  black  on  the  opposite  side.  ^lost  of  those  on  the  apeciiii^ 
before  me  are  of  the  common  poplar,  fpopulus  tranulaj^  and  aoi 
them,  in  the  judgement  of  an  eminent  botanical  gentleman  fPkol 
Ilornemaun,  of  Copenha'^en^,  appear  to  be  of  the  popuim$  i 
matiaka.  A  few  birch  and  willow  leaves  are  also  observable,  bat 
Kmall  in  size :  whereas  many  of  the  poplar  leaves  arc  upwardb  of 
inches  in  breadth.' 

Dr  Il.*s  8])ccuIations  ou  these  marvellous  phenomflm 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  exteut  of  sbewiug  that  tbe  depoai 
cannot  have  h(»<*u  effected  by  volcanic  aiB^ency,  notwiibplM 
that  lava  is  alwa>H,  he  says,  found  in  greater  or  leaa  qf^oi 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  strata,  but  are  to  be  attributed,  ia  i 
^ay  or  other,  to  the  prevalence  of  water ;  beyond  thki 
couclusion  all  appears  to  us  subiuereed  in  unfathoimble  i 
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I  The  SOB  at  midnij^ht  must  have  be^n^  independefntly  of  sdl 
I     circumstances  of  locality,  a  very  striki»§^  spectacle;  but  this  np» 

pearaiice  in  sueb  a  coa.binatioii  as  the  following,  raitsi  havia 
M     created  a  scene  inexpressibly  atrauge  and  magical,  and  of  alinoM 

ghostly  maicnificonee. 

•  Close  by,  toward  the  west,  lay  the  Trolla-JctfrJcra^  or  **  Giaht*4 
**  Church,"  an  ancient  volcano,  the  walls  of  whose  crater  rose  in  li 
very  faat«)8tic  manner  into  t)ie  atmosphere,  while  the  lower  regions 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow  ;  to  the  south  and  east  stretched  an 
immense  impenetrable  waste,  enlivened  on  the  one  hand  by  a  numb^ 
of  lakes,  aiid  in  the  distance  by  vast  ice-mountains»  whose  glasJ 
aurface,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun,  communicated  ai 
golden  tinge  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  while,  toward  the  north, 
tne  long  bay  ol*  Hrutqfiord  gradually  opened  into  the  ocean.  Here 
the  king  of  daVf  like  a  vast  |f  lobe  of  fire,  stretched  his  sceptre  over  the 
realms  of  night,  divested  indeed  of  his  splendour,  but  more  inte- 
resting, because  more  subject  to  view.  The  singing  of  swans'  on  flie 
neighbouring  lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene/ 

A  storm  imperatively  intercepted  our  enterprising  traveliery 
ikiueh  to  the  joy  of  his  superstitious  attendant,  in  a  resolute  at^, 
tempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Baula,  a  noble  Yolcanic  cone  of 
three  thousand  feet  hi^h.  This  he  pronounces  '  the  most  re- 
^  markable  mouotaia  on  the  island/  &^  accootit  of  th(d  extraordi- 
nary quality  of  ita  material.  Up  to  the  utmost  h^igfitt  Wllibh'll^ 
laboriously  attained,  towards  120^f^e>e,  it  fi^ds  fouiM  tb  cbhsT^if 
wholly 'of  a  sin^br  kind  of  wHUi^  coloiil'ed  badklt^^,  nbtie  of 
^  which  lay  in  their  original  bed,  but  were  ^catter^ed  abdu^,  ai^ 
*  pil^d  one  upon  another  in  the  Wildest  disorder,  i^liey  are  for 
^  the  niost  part  five  and  seven -sided ;  some  have  three,  and  fi  few- 
'  nine  sides,  and  measure  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  length,  by- 
^  five  and  nine  inches  in  diameter.^  As  no  human  being  has  ^rer 
yet,  it  is  asserted,  stood  on  its  sublime  apex,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  time  did  not  permit  onr  Author  a  second  snd  flidccciiiifiit' 
trial,  for  the  privilege  of  looking  into  its  crater,  even  though  be 
should  not  have  v^rifr^d  the  faith  of  thd  gcyoA  f cehihdM,  that  it 
is  the  *•  entrance  to  a  rich  and  bearcitiful  c6ciAtry,  constantly  gireeity' 
'  ahoundtnp^  in  trees,  aifd  inhabited  by  a  dwarfish  rkce  of  meiiy 
'  whose  sole  employment  is  the  car'e  of  th^Vr  fine  flock  of  s&eep/ 
It  is  a  little  strange,  that  with  so  much  of  the  ancient  Scaodina- 
Tian  mental  mist  hovering  round  th^m,  they  Should  not  h&ve 
descried  more  portentous  visions,  audi  imagined  rather  a  descent' 
to  Valhalla.  Perha|)s  it  is  their  quiet  itvnoxious  disposition  that 
has  hrtgfalened  and  ai  the  same  time  dwarfed  the  figutings  of 
tbeir  imaginatTon. 

At  Reykolit  it  was  impossible  that  the  fame  of  '  the  nortfa^ 
<  Herodotus'  should  iail  to  inspire  great  intei*^t  in  exafnihifig; 
tboise  ■HMivef  work«  of  atone  in  wld<&  Sitorra  Sturlosftooi  bAs 
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raised  for  himself  a  local  monument  as  lasting  as  his  writio^. 
His  Bath  re4]uireB  no  reparaliun,  after  nearly  six  hundre<l  ycsn. 
An  immersiun  which  Dr.  H.  enjoyed  in  this  venerable  basin, 
filled  by  a  current  from  ihe  ever-boihng  lountain  of  Scrihla,  with 
the  vivid  associations  of  tlie  ancient  poet,  mythologist,  historian, 
and  political  enterpriser,  and  the  view  at  the  same  lime  of  l' 
prodigious  columns  anil  clouds  of  vapour  perennially  rising  fro 
the  hot  and  spouting  springs  all  over  Reykiadul,  '  the  VaJiey  4 
'  Smoke,'  must  have  been  a  luxury  hardly  to  be  equalled  I 
plunge  in  the  tepid  reservoir  of  any  of  the  famous  foimtains  d 
Ituly  or  Greece,  in  which  poets,  and  heroes,  and  emperors  lisfi 
laved.  The  short  memoir  introthiced  of  Snorro,  the  most  i 
hrated  name,  probably,  in  Icelandic  biography,  gives  cause  to 
regret  in  behalt  of  his  character,  that  a  little  more  of  the  obscuri' 
ty  of  ancient  time  had  not  settled  on  his  history,  to  veil,  in  sonw 
degree,  the  too  palpable  features  of  avarice,  and  intriguing  aad 
turbulent  ambition. 

The  account  of  one  situation  in  the  *  Valley  of  Smoke,'  maybe 
transcribed,  to  stievr  bow  much  of  the  inconvenieHce  of  magnifi* 
cent  spectacles  is  s4ved  to  persons  who  can  coutemplate  then 
only  in  description. 

*  We  proceeded  to  the  Tangit-hvezar.  As  the  wind  blew  the 
smoke  directly  upon  us,  it  was  sot  without  some  danger  that  we  sp* 
proBcfaed  them.  Having  cautiuusly  leaped  over  a  rivulet  of  hoili^ 
water,  ]  took  my  station  in  tront  of  the  springs  ;  but  ere  \  was  awan^ 
I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  Itot  and  dense  vapoursi  which  so  closely 
aurroundeu  me,  that  1  could  neith'T  see  my  companion,  nor  how  U 
make  my  escape  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stood.  At  the  distance  of 
only  a  lew  yards  before  me  roared  no  fewer  than  eisteen  boiling 
i  cauldrons,  ine  contents  of  which,  ritised  in  broken  columns  ofvariouf 

I  heichts,  were  splushing  about  the  margins,  and  ran   with   great  ioi' 

I  petuuHiiy  in  numberless  streamlets,  down  the  precipice  on  which  the 

I  springs  are  isituate.    What  augmented  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation, 

V  was  the  partial  durkoess  in  which  the  whole  tract  was  enveloped,  M 

I  that  it  was  imposiiible  fur  me  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the  terrifying 

t  operations  that  were  going  on  before  me.  After  the  wind  had  some- 
wtiat  abutedi  the  vapours  began  to  ascend  more  perpendicularly,  and 
I  again  discovered  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  in  no  small  degree  coaceiv^ 
about  my  safety.'  JM 

A  vast  body  (or  sliall  we  rather,  from  its  powerful  and  fl 
oessant  agency,  call  it  souP)  of  fife,  maintains  dominioa  un^MP 
tbe  whole  extent  of  the  valley,  keeping  the  water  every  where 
u  perp  tiial  agitation,  insomuch  that  even  the  river  is  disturbed, 
in  the  middle  of  its  channel,  by  boiling  springs  throwing  up  theic 
solumns  of  steam.  ~ 

The  direction  of  a  number  of  the  last  mentioned 
shew  that  Ur.  U.  was  returning  toward  Reykiavik, 


r  IS  disturbed, 
twing  up  theic 

id  stages  *|^| 
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trrived  on  the  99th  of  June.  On  tlie  18th  of  July  he  a^ain  set 
out  for  the  north,  to  he  accompanied,  through  some  port  of  the 
journey,  by  two  gentlemen  of  HuUteio. 

At  Husafell,  and  indeed  eisewhere,  he  very  properly  took  oo- 
casiou  to  make  pflrticiilar  inquiry  respectinir  the  famous  species 
of  mice,  of  which  Olasson  and  Povelson  have  reported  what 
Mr.  Pennant  helieved,  but  Mr.  Hooker  and  other  writers  hare 
pronounced  ridiculously  incredible.  Most  readers  will  imme- 
diately recollect  the  story  to  he,  that  these  mice,  besides  other 
points  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  have  admirable  talents  for  na- 
vigalion;  going  to  considernble  distances  from  their  lodgements, 
in  small  foraiiinj^  psrties,  to  collect  berries  for  thi-ir  store,  which 
berries  ibey  import,  across  rivers  and  lakes,  ou  flat  pieces  of 
dried  cow-duog,  each  manned  by  a  crew  of  six  or  ten,  all 
standing  with  their  heads  toward  the  centre,  and  rowing  the 
vessel  by  means  of  their  tads. 

'  Having  been  apprised ,' says  Dr.  H.  ■  of  the  doubtB  entertained  on 
this  subject,  I  made  a  point  of  inquiry  al  different  individuals  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  account,  and  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  it 
u  now  established  aa  an  important  fuct  in  natural  history,  by  the  tes- 
timony oi'  two  eye  witnesses  of  unquestionable  ver.icity,  the  clergy- 
tdan  of  Briamslaek,  and  Madame  Benedictson  of  Stikfsholm,  both  of 
whom  assured  me  they  had  seen  the  expedition  performed  repeatedly. 
Madame  B-  in  particdar,  recollected  having  spent  a  whole  afiemoon, 
in  her  younger  days,  at  the  margin  of  a  small  la;.i;  on  which  these 
■kilful  navigators  had  embarked,  and  amusing  herself  and  her  com- 
panions by  driving  them  away  fvom  the  sides  of  the  lake  as  they  ap- 
proached them.  I  was  also  informed  that  they  make  use  of  dried 
mushrooms  as  sacks,  in  which  they  convey  their  provisions  to  the 
river,  and  thence  to  their  homes,  Nor  is  the  structure  of  their  nests 
less  remarkable,  Sec  AC 

Wkuiever  is  not,  in  its  own  nature,  plainly  impossible,  may 
be  believed  on  testimony,  strict  regard  being  had  to  the  qualifi- 
catious  indispensable  to  constitute  the  competence  of  witnesses 
to  an  antecedently  improbable  fact.  We  can  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  competence  of  the  witnesses  here  cited  by  our  Au- 
thor ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  minute  statement  was  neces- 
sary, to  inform  us  precisely  what  it  is  that  these  witnesses  tes- 
tified. 

In  passing  through  the  book,  the  reader  may  perhaps  meet 
with  some  very  few  occasions  for  wishing  to  check,  in  the  Au- 
thor, a  little  too  inconsiderate  a  facility  of  faith  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  cites  (Vol.  II.  p.  25.)  without  any  decided  expression 
of  incredulity,  from  an  ancient  Norwegian  work,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  celebrated  mineral  spring  in  Ilytardal,  attributing  such 
almost  whimsical  properties  to  the  water,  as  it  would  really  seem 
'to believe.    AndagaiD,  in  a  very  curioiu  account 
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of  tlic  foxei,  which  are  numerous  and  very  mischiflvous  in  toe* 
btutl,  (Vol.  II.  p.  98.)  be  inirokluces,  ,with  expreB<tinnB  of  )»• 
certainty  whether  it  should  be  positively  disbelieved,  the  weH> 
known  tale  which  di:scribps  tlie  loxes  at  the  north  era  tnoat  exir^ 
mity  of  the  island,  as  accualoined  (o  assemble  in  a  wreMlii| 
match,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  strongest ;  and  then,  in  orte^ 
to  reach  the  sea-lo^vi  sitting  on  the  led^s  and  in  tlie  boles  4C 
ihe  rocky  perpendicular  cansl,  suspending  Ihemsclvea  from  fa 
edge  of  the  clitTin  a  chain,  I'urmed  by  their  holding,  each  a  tail  k 
ilB  mouth,  the  slrongcst  stationed  at  the  top,  and  holding  Iha 
whole  adventurous  band.  We  must  stop,  at  any  rate,  at  th« 
line  of  mechanical  iuipossihility,  in  that  tcn<lency  to  credulity. 
which  is  evidently  an  unavuidable  and  ralioanl  consequenceif 
our  enlarging  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  worll 
That  such  is  [he  natural  consequence,  no  one  can  deny  who  cot* 
aiders  whut  a  multitude  of  tilings  have  been  placed  on  ihe  eroMl 
of  incontestahlt;faci,  within  the  last  half  century,  which,  if  pn> 
viously  asserted,  would  have  encountered  universal  disbelief. 

A  number  of  hours  were  spent  in  exploring  the  grand  eavak, 
of  Surttthallir,  extending  about  a  mile  under  an  enormous  l«i| 
from  the  Bild  Yukn),  of  the  dimensions,  through  two  third*tf. 
its  length,  of  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  height,  and 
puted,  by  the  early  inhahit.int3,  to  be  the  abode  of  Surtur,  ' 
'  lilack   prince  of  the  regions  of  fire,'  whose  appointed  o 
accorrliiig  to  their  mythology,  was  to  hum  the  woild  al  the 
diis.on  oi  the  preiicnl  system  of  things      The  de^ciiplioii  of 
part   ul'  iliis  cavern  wilir<-cal   (bat  nf  Aniipnros.     lis  n<An 
cent  exhibition    is  indeed  of  a  more  fruil  material,  but  it  wUi 
fact  pi'ohahly  last  as  long. 

*  The  roof  nnd  Kides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  ifg  i 
auperb  icicles,  crystiillieed  in  evirry  possible  form,  many  uf  Mh 
maDed  in  minuteness  tbe  finest  Zeolites :  while,  Iroin  the  icj  fk 
Tote  piilitrs  of  liie  same  subittance,  aaeuming  ail  ihti  curioua  mai  fa* 
tastic  shapes  intaftin  .bic,  mocking  the  proudest  f^pecimens  of  artt^aaj 
cuunterltitiDg  many  well-known  objects  uf  animated  nature.  AvoM 
brilli;int  scene  perliaps  never  presented  itself  to  the  humaii  eye,  bH 
was  it  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  wc  actually  beheld  oat 
of  the  fairy  scenes  depicted  in  eastein  fiible.  The  light  of  thv  lorelw 
rendered  it  peculiarly  enchanting,' 

From  this  cavern,  the  route  was  directed  tow[u'd  the  but 
springs  of  Hvcravellir,  across  a  trackless  desert,  of  lonely  and 
formidable  asjiect,  shining  and  frowning  with  iL'y  unti  voleaiiit 
sublimities,  and  of  it  suWnnoe  which  entirely  ImlHeil  Ibe  ni^ 
nelic  needle  to  which  the  parly  iiaii  recourse  on  their  hecomiag 
enveloped  in  a  very  dark  tnist,  in  a  place  uhere  they  wer»  paiM' 
iog  among  ileep  ctitLsms,  and  where  a,  temporary  retura  of  li^ 
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■presented  to  their  view,  dii'ectly  before  tliem,  '  an  iranieRse  Al- 

*  pine  tiitrrier,'  whicb  foibaile  itll  further  progress.  The  only  ex- 
petlient  tor  extiicalion  was  to  t^o  willi  tlie  course  of  a  great 
ancient  stream  of  lava,  which  tiruiight  them  at  length,  slter 
many  hours  of  toil,  during  tfhich  their  unxicty  would  not  pcr- 
niil  the  t'Xiimitialion  oi'  *  vohanic  chiuinifs'  on  iheir  right  hand 
or  their  left,  to  the  welcome  banks  of  a  rivulet,  at  a  spot 
whonce  ih^y  (iroceeded  the  nest  day  to  the  boiling  '■pringg.    '  It 

*  was  nut,'  suys  Dr.  II.  '  without  sensiiians  of  awe,  ibal  we  be- 

*  held  the  columns  of  smoke  that  were  issuing  from  almost  in- 

*  numerable  apertures,  and  heard  the  thundeiing  uoise  attending 

*  its  fsctipe.'  Among  thin  urodigioiis  and  raging  assemblage  of 
caiddroiis,  most  of  them,  like  thf  Geysers,  ejecting  at  intervals, 
columns  of  water,  there  is  the  grand  singularity  denominated  the 

*  Itouring  Mount,' 

— '  a  circtilar  mount  of  indurated  bolus,  about  four  feet  in  height 
from  an  aperture,  on  the  west  »ide  of  wluch  a  i;reat  quttotity  of  steam 
luakes  its  escape  ntth  a  noise  louder  tban  th^it  of  the  moiit  tremen- 
dous cataract.  The  ateum  issues  uiih  such  force,  that  any  etonea 
rhrow  into  the  aperture  are  uistiintly  ejected  to  ii  con-iderable 
eJgbi.  On  tliruttin^:  a  pole  down  the  hole,  we  observed  a  very  con- 
■idETfible  increase,  both  in  the  quantity  of  alejm  euittted.  and  the 
noise  accompanying  iLs  escape.' 

ExccMluigly  s  riking  too,  is  he  account  of  the  regulated 
tytieoi  maiiiio'>t  Uiroughnut  the  ti '■.ten'iKii'i  tumult  of  ope- 
rations,  t»  which  this  simtulur  '  iMount'  ficems  appointed  to  act 
in  qu^ility  of  a  magnificeni  trumpelir,  a  part  which  is  per'ormcd 
in  a  mwioer  which  may,  niihout  presumption,  claim  to  appro- 
priate the  descripiion, 

'  Sonorous  as  immortal  breath  can  hbw.' 

*  From  an  elevated  part  of  the  ailjoining  lava  we  had  a  grand  view 
of  the  tract,  and  could  not  sutiictently  admire  the  connexion  and  re- 
gidarity  obsefvabts  in  the  bursts  of  steam  and  jets  of  water  that 
condnacd  tu  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  the  wholit  or  the  evening. 
Tbe  order  tbev  mamtRincd  tan  only  be  compared  to  that  observed  in 
the  firing  of  toe  diiferciit  companies  of  a  regiment  drawn  up  in  the 
order  of  battle.  The  play  commenced  on  a  signal  being  given  by 
the  Roaring  iVlvunt,  which  was  instantaneously  followed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  the  brgest  jetting  fountain  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tract ; 
on  which  the  turn  went  to  the  res^  vast  columns  of  steam  bursting 
froiuthosur&ce  of  the  general  mound,  while  the  jets  rose  and  feD  in 
irregular  beauty.  (laving  continued  to  play  in  this  manner  for  the 
space  of  four  minuteii  unda  half,  the  sprmgs  abated  for  nearly  twg 
minutes;  when  the  Ronrin^  Mount  renewed  the  signal,  and  the 
explosions  took  place  as  belore.' 

In  this  tract  of  tires  and  thunders,  the  Camp*  Phlegrmi  of 
**    '     '      vOiV  Author  justly  deooioiaatei  it}  IhBre  are  atillaad 
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silent  objecis  winch  give  an  impvessive  idea  of  what  there  Um 
been  in  the  past ;  moimcls  and  depositions  wliieb  tell  of  ancient 
boiling;  founlains  of  enormous  magnitude;  'especially,'  sajs 
our  Author,  '  one  nliicli  exhiliits  the  remains  of  a  mount  twice 
*  as  large  in  circumference  as  tliat  of  the  (rreat  southern  Geyser.' 

In  advancing  laboriously  northward,  it  wiis  not  an  uiiiileafiin^ 
diversilicatioii  of  the  ■jceue,  to  come  into  a  tract  of  tine  meadons, 
numerous  flocks,  and  good  farmhouses ;  or  (a  fall  in  with  i 
travelling  company  of  the  natives,  one  of  whom  was  un  inge- 
nious goldsmith  and  watchmaker,  and  another,  mi^^takeu  at  first 
by  Dr.  H.  for  a  dull  and  stupid  man,  surprised  him  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  animated  talk  on  a  plurality  of  worlds,  zealously 
maintaining  that  those  worlds  must  be  inhabited,  and  regretting 
he  could  not  sec  Dr.  Herschel,  to  whom  be  should  be  glad  to 
propose  many  questions.  It  was  a  still  greater  luxury  to  pass 
a  fen  days  at  Modrufell,  with  an  enlightened,  and  zealous,  and 
excellent  clergyman,  whom  he  had  .°cen  and  admired  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  evinced  an  ardent  interest  in  all  tb&t  is 
done,  and  is  to  he  done,  for  the  Cliristtan  cause,  iu  Iceland  and 
in  the  wide  world. 

After  going  on  some  distunce  eastward  from  this  last  mea- 
tioncd  station,  the  'I'rrtveller  baijicned  his  return  to  the  south) 
directly  (hToui;li  ihe  centre  of  the  island;  and  we  soon  Und  liim 
again  at  the  Geysers,  at  SkalhoK,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Heklu,  with  extremely  brief  intermediate  notices  of  bis 
course.  Wonders  had  already  been  too  much  multiplietl  to  he 
any  longer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  minutely  recorded.  Proin 
those  of  the  volcanic  class  there  was  no  escape  or  rcmissioD 
but  by  quitting  the  island.  When  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Skalbolt,  he  says, 

'  After  paMtDg  a  number  of  red  cones,  of  immense  size,  I  encouo- 
lered  a  dreary  tract  of  lava,  over  which  I  had  to  scramble  for  several  ■ 
hours,  and  which  presented  such  prodigious  licights  and  gulley^ 
that  were  the  sea,  when  brought  into  agitation  by  the  most  violent 
fi(orm,  and  running,  as  the  phrase  is,  mountains  high,  suddenly  to  CW- 
geal,  it  would  scarcely  furnish  a  counterpart  to  die  scene  before  me. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  terrific  appearance  of  this  region, 
when  the  red  hot  flood  of  melted  substances  rolled  across  it,  con- 
turning  every  thing  that  lay  in  its  way,  and  raismg  its  fiery  waves  to 
the  height  they  siill  exhibit !' 

He  had  not  lime  to  visit  the  wild  scenes  of  the  GuUbringe 
Syssci,  the  southwestern  peninsula.  The  last  superb  spectade 
he  was  destined  to  coniemplate  and  describe,  were  the  hoiliug, 
springs  and  geysers  of  Rcjkium.  He  reached  Reykiavik  but. 
just  in  time  to  make  a  few  hasty  arrangements  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Danish  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  after  a  rougli  passage  of  seventeen  days,  arrived 
at  Copenhagen.     He  describes  the  deep  emotions  with  nhidi 
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lie  looked  back  on  tbis  unparalleled  region  nbile  it  receded, 

land  at  length  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Displeased  as  we  sincerely  are  ut  the  measureless  tengib  of 
this  article,  we  are  yet  willing  to  hope  that  tbe  extraordinary  in- 
terest or  tbe  book,  of  wbicb,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  slight  abstract, 
may  be  an  accepted  apology.  The  grand  and  the  strange  phe- 
nomena of  Nature  form,  perhaps,  on  tbe  whole,  tbe  most  attrac- 
tive portion  of  the  descriptive  narration  brought  us  from  foreign 
olimes  ;  and  in  ibis  order  of  subjects  this  journal  in  Iceland  con- 
tains as  much  as  could  be  collected  from  some  twenty  respectable 
contemporary  books  of  travels.  Thoseofourreaders  wbomay  not 

Ijet  b-Ave  obtained  it,  may  in  tbe  mean  time  see,  in  tliese  pages,  a 
faithful  slight  sketch    of  tbe   magnificent  picture ;    and  tbey 

I  \«ho  have  hastily  looked  over  that  original,  may  here  in  few  mo- 

I  Bients  renew  in  their  memory  the  images  of  tbe  most  prominent 
objects. 

Of  one  matter,  continually  and  necessarily  intervening  in  the 

^course  of  tbe  narration,  wc  have  made  but  very  few  notices,  that 

lis,  the  communications  held  with  the  clergymen,  magistrates,  and 
commercial  residents,  at  all  the  stations,  relative  to  Dr.  U.'s 
main  oliject,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Every  wbera 
fhese  principal  persons  shewed  the  greatest  readiness,  in  most 
tnslances  a  lively  zeal,  to  co-operute  in  his  design,  by  undertaking 
to  ascertain  the  nants  of  the  people,  in  this  respect,  and  concert- 
ing with  him  the  best  plans  lor  supplying  them.  This  informa- 
tion and  these  plans  will  be  rapidly  combined  and  brought  to 
their  practical  eti'ect,  by  the  Icelandic  Bible  Society,  of  which  he 
had  the  happiness  to  promote  and  to  see  tlie  provisionnl  forma- 
tion, under  favourable  auspices,  before  be  left  the  island. 

Great  and  urgent  as  the  want  of  the  Sacred  Book  might  na- 
turally have  been  presumed  to  be,  it  was  found  tu  be  actually 
,«till  greater  than  had  been  presumed.  Under  such  a  destitu- 
tion of  the  stuiidard  of  religious  faith,  it  was  somewhat  surpri- 
sing, and  greatly  delightful,  to  our  Author,  to  find  that  a  peculiar 
Providence  had  preserved  much  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
that  fuitU  among  the  people.  This  preservation  he  attributes  in 
B  considerable  degree,  as  an  immediate  cause,  to  Vidalin's  print- 
ed sermons,  a  book  universally  popular  among  them,  and,  be 
•ays,  deserving  to  be  so,  for  its  genuine  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

|l  The  state  of  the  people  is  no  small  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
•clergy,  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  be  was  greatly  satisfied  and 
pleased.     The  friendly  and  even  aSectionate  treatment  so  con- 

I  staiitly  experienced  by  the  stranger,  and  the  gladness  excited  by 
bis  object,  naturally  inclined  him  to  pronounce  rather  too  posi- 
tively for  so  very  transient  an  acquaintance.     Perhaps  refleclioa 

Ijaometimes  made  bim  sensible  of  this ;  for  we  have  observed  bete 
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ami  (li^re,  efl[>€ci&lly  in  tbe  enijriiatic  and  [tistin*ur!>)iia|7  prusri 
of  severul  indiviiliialu,  some  expressions  n|tppaHH;f  to  carry  tt 
iinpliciition  of  a  tliBf'pct  of  tii^  rc)is;ionn  S|<tril  in  mtiny  oth*^  of 
the  class.  Neverihelegs.  the  geiiers!  dTi-rt  ol'  tits  testimony,  al^ 
ter  every  Ikir  abuteinent,  seL-ws  to  l>c,  tititl  tht^  lolundic  clcr^ 
are  aa  much  sH|ierior,  Id  moral  and  religious  character,  lo  thoN 
of  other  countries,  as  tbe  people  are  in  this  fe^pect  supprior  I* 
other  nnlions.  As  to  learuini^,  it  sei-ms  a  cnnitidi-rahle  nnmhe^ 
of  them  evineetl  iittiihimetitB  r&tb<'r  wuiiil.rl'ut  in  a  polar  island 
without  schouls.  It  is  almost  the  uiiiTersul  practice  of  (tM 
preadiers  to  read  their  sermons. 

Dr  H.  gives  an  inlerextin^  brief  liistory  of  ihe  commerce  of 
Icdand,  a  very  simple  concern  inileed,  bui  of  extreme  importaDCt 
to  the  )>eople.  They  euhan^  lish,  sahed  mutton,  nil,  talloiTf 
wool,  and  woollen  stuf^,  skins,  ft^athers,  and  sulphur,  »gUlJt 
vye,  barley,  oat-meal,  pease,  hreail,  putaloes,  rum,  bnindy,  wbe^ 
coffee,  tea,  su^ar,  tobacco,  salt,  wood,  iron,  fln\,  lines,  honks,  b- 
(ligo,  cntlon,  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  CotTee  an<t  tobaeco,  the 
latter  of  which  they  chew,  are  consumed  in  a  quantity  (f)gpfopor' 
tionate  to  thtir  means.  For  this  traffic  ihey  come  down  in  JoOi 
to  Ihe  Danish  faotories  on  the  differi^iit  parts  of  Ihe  coast,  but  eSp0>> 
cially  to  Ri:ykia\ik.  Their  treatment  by  thr  merdinnts  and  fWeiMtl 
is  just  such  as  might  be  cspeclcd  towards  |>ersuns  who  areftflrf 
year  to  year  on  the  debtor  side  of  tlie  book^,  in  which  pre^bt' 
ment  they  are  willingly  kept  by  their  dealers,  for  an  obTionspord 
pose.  M»ny  of  them  are  ihus  in  a  kiiiii  of  slavery  all  Iheir  lires. 
As  to  the  liistory  of  their  commerce  relatively  to  its  reguUiion 
by  goTernmcnt,  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should 
be  a  record  of  g;ro:i8  mismanagement  and  oppression. 

It  is  neediest  to  say  how  many  important  maltrrs  for  geolo^- 
ca)  discussion  are  supplied  by  the  mullifarious  descriptions  of  5ie 
composition  of  so  strange  a  territory  :  Dr.  H.  is  wisely  sparin; 
of  theoretic  speculntion.     He   has    iutroduceil   several    curious 

Ehilosophico-biblica)  speculations.  He  is  very  often  reminded 
y  the  objects  before  him,  of  facts  and  sentiments  in  the  Bible, 
and  suggests  many  real  parallels,  perhaps  some  rather  roreed 
ones.  His  mode  of  expression  is  generally  per»<picuous,  free^ 
and  unafTected  ;  very  seldom  that  of  a  man  eager  lo  makelhe 
mast  of  his  subject.  The  incorrectness  soni'-times  observable, 
may  be  partly  aseribed  to  his  having  l)ecome  almost  a  foreigner 
to  his  own  language  and  euuntry. 

Besides  a  map,  rat  Iter  loo  scanty  of  names,  but,  we  apprehend, 
more  correct  than  any  former  one,  there  are  thirteen  p)ut>-s,  aflef 
sketches  by  the  Author  and  a  Captain  Frisak.  Not  making  tha 
first  pretensions,  on  the  score  of  arl,  they  are,  however,  very 
neat  and  rilustrative.  That  wliich  represents  the  great  G»jtm, 
is  very  striking,  and  gives,  we  think,  a  more  pictitrcsque  mtgt 


of  the  phenomena,  than  the  priota  in  the  works  of  Sir  G.  Meic* 
keiizie  and  Mr.  Hooker. 

The  book  concluded  with  a  ]en£^  Appendix,  of  very  consider- 
able curiosity  and  interent.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  historical 
viewoftbe  Icelandic  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  history  and  qualities  of  Icelandic  Poetry.  This  letter 
takes  us  back  into  the  Scaiidinavittn  heroic  age,  displays  the 
character  and  Toeation  of  the  8kalds,  relates  the  orifirin  of  the 
£dd<i,  recites,  among^  other  ancient  strains,  the  whole  deatb-seng^ 
of  Regner-Lodbrok,  with  a  prose  translation,  and  investigates 

at  much  length  the  modes  and  rules  of  Icelandic  vprsifTC>jition. 

'  • '        •        . '  •  

Art.  VII.     Psyche;  or  the  Soul;  a  Poem  ia  Seven  Caotol^    By 
John  Brown,  Esq.  Idkno.  7a.  London,  1818. 

T17'£  feel  quite  at  a  loss  in  what  terms  to  convey  our  opinion 
^^  of  this  lon^  string  of  rhymes,  and  are  altogether  unable  to 
determine  the  Writer's  intention  in  putting  them  together.  The 
*^  Poem,"  if,  in  courtesy,  it  must  be  so  called,  though  by  no 
means  clever,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  capable  of 
better  things,  and  who  is  wasting  respectable  talents  on  the 
composition  of  dull  and  unprofitable  conceits.  He  rhymes  with 
&cility,  is  a  tolerable  hand  at  telling  a  story,  now  and  then  ex- 
hibits something  like  point,  and  occasionally  is  guilty  of  what 
distantly  resembles  wit.  We  guess,  for  it  is  only  guess,  that 
he  means  to  ridicule  the  reasonings  and  theories  of  metaphy-. 
sical  writers^  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  fair  gamq  ; 
hut  it  will  require  a  more  skilful  hand  than  that  of  **  John 
**  Brown,  Esq.'*  to  bring  them  down. 

Ned  and  Tom  dialogize  together  respecting  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  soul,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  mattery  and  we 
helieve  that  they  come,  at  last,  to  some  indeterminable  deter-, 
mination  on  the  subject.  But  without  any  further  dissertationr 
qn  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  composition  as  a  whole,  we 
^all  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  proof  that  when  the  Author 
can  persuade  himself  to  cease  to  be  perverse,  lie  can  write  wHtk 
<H>naiderable  beauty  both  of  versification  and  description* 

— '*  <  As  when  the  sombre  shades  of  night 

Dissolve — some  mountain's  awful  height 

Smiles  with  the  earliest  kiss  of  light ; 

The  forest,  with  unnumber'd  trees, 

Next  glows — a  new  Hesperides; 

The  regal  dome,  the  holy  spire, 

Now  gleam  in  part,  now  gleam  entire ; 

The  lordly  mansion  then — anon 

The  cottage  roof  is  over  shone; 

Till  ev'ry  moment  less  aslant, 

Day  drops  with  gold  each  shrub  and  plant; 

Xba  co«e — the  iuunble  daisy 'a  breastf 

And  all  is  bright|  and  all  ia  bless'd."  '  p.  22Ai. 
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We  suppose  tbat  the  Author  has  had  Butler  and  Swift  in 
view,  as  his  masters  in  satirical  composiliun  ;  he  has  liowsrer 
neither  the  ease  uf  the  one,  iior  the  pithiuess  ol'  the  utUer.  We 
think  he  would  have  done  wisely  bad  he  omitted  his  aneers  al 
the  Triuily,  and  his  admiratiou  of  Sociaus.  lie  could  liardl| 
expect  to  make  converts  in  so  olT-band  a  nay  ;  and  it'  lie  wrote 
for  public  approbation,  be  cauhl  scarcely  hope  to  ubtaio  it,  by 
sacrificing  truth  aod  modesty  to  the  humours  and  caprices  u 
sectarian  ism. 


Art.  VIII.     Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  the  more  eminent  PatkiTt  tjf 
the  Three  FirU  Centuries ;  inlersperaed  with  copioiis  QuoUtiou 
rrom  their  Writings,  Familiar  Observations  on  their  Characten 
and  Opinions,  and   occasional   References  to  the  most  remarli- 
able  Events  and  Persons  of  the  Times  in  which  they  lived.     In- 
scribed, by  Permission,  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Cos,  A.M.  Perpetual  Cwate  of 
St.  Leonnrd's,  Bridgenorth,  8vo.  pp.  402.  Price  lOs.  6d.    18IT. 
\    WRITER  of  competent  ability,  and  sound  and  indepen* 
-^^  dent  mind,  might  confer  an  important  uhligattoD  on  the  tiie- 
ological  student,   aud  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  by   a  strictly   upright  and   severe  examination   or  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  works   whlob  It 
consigns  to  us  as   the  writiu;;s  of  the  •  Fathers.'     .Such  wi 
inTestigation,  it  may  safety  be  affirmed,  has  neier  yet  been-tewlf- 
Treotises  and  bulky  voluines,  almost  numberless,  relative  to  the 
early  periods  of  the  Christian  History,  have  been  given  to  the 
world  ;  but  a  work  that  might  be  of  real  utility  in  detertnitiing 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  memorialists  of  the  Church,  and 
ill  >  settling  the  contending  claims  of  truth  and  error  in  lb« 
(liSerent  writers  of  the  early  ages,  within  and  without  its  palfli 
is   a  task  reserved    for    some  future  author.      Jortin    has,  Ib 
Bcveral  instances,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  manner  in   wbicb 
such  a  work  should  be  couducled  ;  but  however  disliiiguislifll 
the  talents  and  character  of  that  admirable  writer  were,  there 
are  certain  indispensable   qualifications  required  in   hiin   wVo 
undertakes  the  office  of  an  Ecclesiasticul  Critic,  whicb  eVfeO 
be  did  not  possess  in  their  full  measure. 

Mr.  Cox  certainly  la  not  one  of  the  men  to  whom  we  should 
look  for  the  Bccomplishmcnt  of  our  wishes.  His  pages  are 
indeed  occupied  with  the  details  of  only  a  part  of  the  historif 
trritings  of  the  Fathers,  but  that  part  is  one  confessedly  « 
great  importance,  since  it  includes  the  first  three  centuries  cf 
the  Christian  era,  and  gives  memorials  of  the  following  persons: 
Simeon,  Son  of  Cleopbas ;  Clement,  of  Rome;  Ignatiui; 
Polycarp ;  Justin  Martyr ;  Irensus ;  Tertullian  ;  Ortjeo ; 
Cyprian  ;  and  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria  ;  ample  Scope  in  pt& 
aented  even  in  this  euumeratiou  of  Authors,  for  the  eXerdil^'w 
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llie  UleitU  vvliicli  it  is  desiriihle  to  see  employed  on  those  times 
aiitl  hubjfCts. 

We  hesitHtinl  nl  the  very  eoiniiicncemeni  of  Mr.  Cox's  Book, 
on  reading  the  nccoutit  of  the  martyrdom  of  James,  Trom  wliicli 
We  couiii  not  fitil  of  aoifuriii^  ill  respecting  our  progress  Ihroogli 
his  work.  That  st^temeut  i^  rested  on  the  authority  of  Hege- 
sippus,  m  creduiouH  and  fabulous  writer,  whose  narrative  (if 
indeed  he  was  its  Author)  of  the  trans^clioiis  at  Jerusalem,  is 
110  belter  tliaa  a  letfend.  The  reader  of  these  "  ijives  of  the 
"  more  eminent  Fathers,"  will  expect  from  tlie  Author  only 
authentic  details;  or  (.boutd  doubt  attach  to  any  circumstances 
which  they  include,  he  will  expect  to  find  the  relations  which 
are  of  dubious  pretension,  fairly  marked  with  ills  necessary 
caution.  In  the  instance  under  consideratiun,  he  ia  not  ad- 
monished of  the  unsafe  ground  which  he  treads  ;  and  unless  lie 
obtains  some  better  guide,  he  must  inevitably  full.  'I'he  most 
cumjMtfent  and  impartial  writers  have  already  pronounced  a 
judgement  on  Hegesippus,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  Mr.  * 
Cox's,  anil  which,  we  apprehend,  is  in  accordance  with  trutli. 
We  are  however  bound  in  justice  to  the  Author  to  notice,  that 
instances  do  occur  in  his  work,  of  the  proper  expression  of 
disapprobation  at  the  means  by  which  Christianity  received 
many  of  its  early  injuries. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  speak  of  TertuUian's  ccnsurin:;  with  '  deserved 
'  severity,*  the  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  forgive 
suis  : 

*  *'  I  hear,"  aaya  he,  ''  tliat  a  decree,  a  peremptory  decree,  has 
been  i&sued.  The  chief  pontiff,  foriiooth  the  bialiop  of  bishops, 
declares,  'I  absolvi  PENiTt^NTs  fkom  tuv  sins  of  adulti-hv 
jvMd  FoRNiciTtoN !'  O  edict,  pregnant  with  every  abomination!" 
Shortly  afterwards  he  adds  :  "  Who  can  pardon  »in,  but  God  atone  f 
This  IS,  indeed,  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord,  not  of  the  servant ;  of 
God  himself,  not  of  the  priest."  *!  p.  217- 

Has  Mr.  Cox  never  absolved  penitents  from  their  sins? 
How  can  the  edict,  Tertullian's  censure  against  which  he  ap- 
proves of,  be  '  pregnant  with  every  abomination,'  any  more  than 
tlie  rubric  of  his  own  Cbureh,  which  directs  '  the  Prient'  ti> 
absolve  the  transgressor  from  aU  his  sinsf  Mr.  Cox  surHy 
cannot  allege  that  the  rubric  directs  absolution  to  he  given  after 
confession ;  for  does  not  the  '  abuminuble  edicf  limit  abso- 
lution to  the  penitent .'  and  as  for  the  *  «iit«  of  adultery  and  . 
Jumication^  are  Ihey  not  included  in  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  '  Priett'  of  the  English  Church,  to  absolve  sinners  from 
alt  Ihdr  sins  }     iVomine  mutatu,  de  iej'abulit  narratur. 

The  common  place  details  of  this  volume  ore  not  redeetD^^ 
ia  any  inaiance,  by  original  dlsscussions,  nor  relieved  by  — 
beauties  of  style. 
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admiratian  of  strangers,  but  gave  rise  to  that  order  of  architectufE 
wbich  Blill  bears  its  name.  Besides  the  citadel,  built  upon  a  moun- 
tain, which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  called  Acro-Corintbu*, 
the  works  of  art  which  principally  displayed  the  opulence  and  tast* 
of  the  Corinthians,  were  the  grottoes  raised  over  the  fountain  Pyrenc, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  constructed  of  white  marble :  the  tbeatrt 
and  stadium,  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  decorated  in  the  incwt 
mngnilicent  manoer  :  the  temple  of  Neptune,  containing  the  ebarioU 
of  that  fabulous  deity  and  of  Amphitnte,  drawn  by  horses  cowered 
over  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  ivory  hoofs  :  the  avenue  which  led 
.to  this  edifice,  decorated  on  the  one  side  with  the  statues  of  thoM 
'  that  had  been  victorious  at  the  Isthniiaa  games,  and  on  the  other, 
with  rows  of  tall  pine  trees. 

'  Corinth  was  scarcely  less  celelirated  for  the  learning  and  iogenuilj 
of  its  inhabitants,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildings.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  here  carried  to 
Buch  perfection  that  Cicero  terms  it,  '  totius  Grecite  lumen,"  lJ« 
light  of  all  Greece ;  and  Fiorus  calls  it,  "  Greciae  decus,"  tie 
ornament  of  Greece.  Seminaries  abounded,  in  which  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  were  publicly  taught  by  learned  professors,  and  strangen 
resorted  to  them  from  all  quarters  to  perfect  their  education.  Hence 
the  remark  of  the  Roman  poet  Horace,  "  Non  cuivis  homini  condgil 
adire  Corinlhuoi."  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  visit 
Corinth.  The  lustre,  however,  which  this  famous  city  derired  from 
the  number  and  genius  of  its  inhabitanis,  was  greatly  tarnished  hj 
their  debauched  manners.  Strnbo  informs  us  that,  "  in  the  templeof 
Venus  at  Corinth,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  liarlots,  the 
■laves  of  the  temple,  who,  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  prostiiuied 
themselves  to  all  comers  for  hire,  and  in  consequence  of  these  die 
city  was  crowded  and  became  wealthy."  Lib.  viii.  p.  581.  It  i' 
accordingly  known  that  lasciviousness  was  c:irried  to  such  a  pitch  si 
.  Corinth,  that  the  appellation  of  n  Coritttkian,  given  to  k  woaao. 
imported  that  she  was  a  prostitute. 

*  Sucii  was  the  state  of  Corinth  when  the  great  apostle  of  ibt 
^Gentiles  came  to  preacli  the  gospel  there,  in  the  year  of  Christ  52-' 

Of  the  Biographical  articles  we  give  the  following  sample. 

'  Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  brother  to  the  celebrated 

'  'Seneca,  the  philosopher,  who  dedicated  to  him  hi^  treatise  on  Anger. 

-  He  was  a  oersoo  of  a  mild  and  amiable  dispoaitio<» ;  and  seems  to  bare 

.   conductea  himself  with  considerable  prudence  in  ^'is  official  canaciiy. 

!  IVhilePaul  residedat  Corinth,  the  unbelieving  J('w>,enragedattneprO' 

'  gress  the  gospel  was  makingin  thatcity,  particuluiy  among  the  Jews, 

"accused  him  of  teaching  men  to  worship  GolI  contrary  to  thdi 

law,"  Acts,  xviii.  12,  13,  and  dragged  him  befor.  <ja!lio'8  triboasl, 

who,  us  proconsul,  then  took  up  his  residenc.    "'    Corinth.      But 

G^illio  refused  to  hear  their  complaint,  and  to''  iliem  that  if  tba 

mniter  in  question  respected  a  breach  of  l''e  pubin-  peace,  or  any 

act  of  injustice,  he  should  think  hivmelf  obi^fTed  t>  hear  it  patienllji 

but  as  it  merely  regarded  a  question  of  th.  ir  law,  he  declined  la 

interfere  in  it      So  f^r  GhIIjo  may  have  icted  right-  but  when  the 

.'  rabble  proceeded  to  seize  Sostlienes  the  chief  ruler  ol  the  *ynagogiMt 
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and  beat  him  before  his  Iribuna),  without  trial  or  proof  of  guilt,  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  interfered,  and  protected  an  unoffending  maa 
from  their  violence :  and  in  that  instance  his  conduct  was  censurable* 

The  view  nhich  is  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  many  subjects 
included  In  tbe  Bible,  is  very  riiffireitt  froin  ibat  which  ba£  been 
taken  by  some  other  writers,  whose  early  furmeil  prejudices  have 

Serverted  ibeir  minds  from  the  ]iroi»er  means  of  forming  a  correct 
eterminntion  on  their  merits  :  such  are  the  questions  which 
invohf  tbe  character  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  Institutes,  and 
its  Ministers.  To  judge  ol  these  aright,  tbe  New  Testament 
alone  is  sufficient,  and  is  exclusively  the  testimony  and  the 
evidence  wliicb  we  must  consult  for  principles  and  practice  of 
Christian  obligation.  Instead  bonevcr  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  ihe  knowl  d|fe  of  Christian  law  from  this  depository,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  and  muintuining  tbe  external  relations 
of  Christian  societies,  tbe  actual  usage  of  communities  over 
which  a  secular  spirit  lias  diffused  its  influence,  has  supplie<l  tbe 

'  means  ol  settling  the  question ;  and  hence,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, (here  is  found,  in  modern  churches,  an  order  of  things 

:  different  from  that  which  marked  tbe  constituiioD  and  practice  of 
tbe  primitive  societies  of  believers.  It  has  been  but  seldom  that 
a  recurrence  to  first  principles  has  guided  religious  Refurmers, 

'.  Some  of  the  early  Purituus,  tbe  Browni^ts,  and  the  Baptists, 
Bei  m  to  have  struck  out  the  proper  b<;bts  for  their  conduct,  as 
persons  diligeotly  inquiring  ilie  way  in  which  tbey  should  go. 
They  however  bad  but  few  fuUuwers,  and  in  the  churches  of  (he 
Nonconformists  much  is  still  wanting  to  purify  their  usages  and 
to  complete  their  resemblance  to  the  primitive  societies  of 
Christ's  followers.  The  social  feature  of  Christiaoity  is  in  some 
communities  entirely  lost,   and   in  others  scarcely  discernible. 

~  "With  these  defects  in  their  character,  the  ]tersuns  who  have 
contracted  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  oversight  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  are  yet  quite  satisfied  with  them  !    And  could 

•  tbifl  be,  if  the  laws  of  the  Christian  economy  exclusively  were 
adopted  and  appbed  (o  practice  ?     A  coinpariaoD  of  ourselves 

-  with  others  may  induce  a  feeling  of  complacency  in  regard  to 
ourselves ;  but  the  method  to  he  adopted,  as  of  prime  utility  id 

"  eS&'Xmg  our  radical  amendment,  is  a  comparison  of  ourselves 
'  irith  Ibe  rules  prescribed  fur  our  obedience.     Christians   will 
'therefore  never  bring  their  institutes  into  tbe  form  which  it  is 
intended  they  should  bear,  till,  discarding  every  other  tnode  of 
\  determining  their  character,  tbey  examine  them  by  the  delinea- 
tions exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.     To  these  Mr.  Jones  has  paid 
particular  attention.     Man^  of  the  articles  in  his  present  work, 
.  are  directly  relati*e  to  tbe  subjects  of  Christian  fellowship  and 

-  discipline  ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  some 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  insertion  may  be  telt  while  the 
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religious  freedom  had  l^een  fully  rccut^niaed,  and  riiil  rights  UA. 
the  appropmteqiiulificutions  ul  thfir own  proper  siihjectit, — if  ill 
poliUcal  tugtitutts  uf  the  ooimlry  had  been  the  exdiisive  care  t 
its  gov  evil  meiit,  and  fehy;ioii,  ixa  the  business  of  individuals,  bi^ 
been  ii-l'l  in  their  own  ko^piiii;,  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  Iw 
nut  hi'PD  necessary  to  settle  numerous  questions  which  have  ig 
volved  the  nilioiml  pro^perily  iiiid  exisU'nee  Civil  ^overnnMI 
alwuj'A  acls  most  acconliiig  to  Us  orii^inal  purpose,  when  it  sepi 
rates  t'le  religiout'  {irufession  uf  tiit-  siihjecis  of  the  Staiu  from  il 
control,  and  liuiits  its  atlcnliuns  lo  their  political  capacity.  Tb 
history  of  those  nations  in  uliuse  iiisiituics  ihis  principle  has  b«« 
violated,  is  replete  wi.b  acLounls  of  the  fiercest  contention 
and  the  most  extensive  iiiisihiefs  occasioned  hy  (he  restlei 
influence  of  religious  profession  associated  with  secular  punQ 
Rt'ligioiiS  profession,  which  should  find  ils  proper  relations  at 
exercise  in  the  objec.s  of  eternity,  has  never  been  diverted  frd 
its  true  interests,  but  the  pubhc  peace  and  welfare  liave  bei 
sacrificed  lo  the  spirit  svhich  it  bus  acquired  by  its  naiialuci 
alliance. 

it  is  easier  (o  discover  pritctical  mischiefs  Ihun  to  apply 
proper  remedy  f'oi  their  cure.  The  evils  consequent  on  a  secu' 
religious  authority,  are  alniosi  universally  acknowledged  to  el 
in  the  ditlicullies  of  Ireland,  though  (here  may  be  some  peiEu 
who  are  incompetent,  and  olbers  unwilling,  to  trace  ihein  to  th< 
proper  causes.  '  Emancipation,'  it  is  imagined,  will  heal  ttu 
maladies.  This  is  the  demand  of  a  large  class  of  the  peopit 
while  anolher  numerous  clas<!  dread  (he  measure  as  threntenil 
Still  greater  dangers.  In  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  diSMfl 
ble  Unit  Popery  armed  with  power,  would  present  all  that 
alunumg.  We  firmly  believe  that  its  triumph  would  he  Iba 
deatli  blow  to  our  litierlies,  and  that  its  success  would  be  folluwrtl 
with  tbe  direst  trairedies.  We  should  then  fear  all  that  raen 
can  fear.  But  with  iIjis  feeling  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  hut 
perceive  lUdl  (he  reasons  for  our  aliirm  are  found  in  other  causes 
than  ih"  propnsed  mejsure  of  '  Emincipaiion.'  If  the  influenc* 
and  acts  of  our  tiuvernment  went  only  to  the  sanction 
'  Kmancipalion,' — if  the  Legislature  satisfied  ilself  nitb  tbe 
peal  ol  Penal  Statutes  aSectiiig  Roman  Catholics,  we  shuoM 
tremble  at  the  prospect;  weshouldchecrourseUes  with  the  j 
(o  be  amiciputed  from  employing  the  means  of  knowledge  ff  __. 
and  extensively.  But  when  we  view  the  attitude  which  Popery 
bas  DOW  assumed,  and  consider  to  whom  it  owes  tbe  revived  faopa 
of  again  coulrollini;  and  injuring  us,  we  cannot  conceal  that  tM, 
salicited  emKucipaiion,  were  it  even  conceded,  would  not  be  i 
primary  evil  to  excite  dread.  And  we  would  hope  that  evi 
Protestant  who  expresses  his  alarm  about  it,  has  the  testima 
of  bis  conscience  that  neither  actively,  nor  by  his  sanction,  has 
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Ided  the  once  fallen  agents  of  Popery  abroad,  to  regain  their   ' ' 
tats,  and  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 

From  what  cause  can  it  liave  arisen,  that  this  '  Question'  of 
e  rei»eaj  of  the  Penal  Statute,  hns  been  discussed  on  grounds 
partial }  A  stranger  to  our  jurispudence  might  easily  con- 
lude,  from  the  dpbntes  wUicli  this  '  Question'  has  excited,  that 
ie  only  persons  among  the  subjects  of  this  United  Kingdom, 
fbo  are  aggrieved  by  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code,  arc  the 
ifessors  of  the  Roman  Cuibotic  faith ;  tlie  case  of  the  entire 
>dy  of  Protestant  Dissenters  having  been  overlooked  by  the 
'iters  anit  spe*«kers  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Peti- 
onere  for  Emancipation.  On  the  principles  which  these  advo- 
LtPB  bave  avowed,  tlie  restriclions  oppiesaive  to  Dissenters 
ight  itnmediatety  to  be  removed,  and  the  way  opened  for  their 
Jmiltanee  to  the  full  esercise  uf  their  civil  rights. 
Lortl  OrenviUe  has  publicly  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ould  be  an  act  of  undeniable  wistlom  and  juslice,  to  commiini- 
kte  to  oiir  fellow  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
;ion,  the  full  eii.ioymeut  of  our  civil  constitution.  Awure,  how- 
'er.  thai  the  nlaiions  of  the  Roman  Ciitholics  to  h  fureigo 
iwer,  areconsi'ierations  of  great  moment  in  this  iiuestioo,  his 
ordsliip  (jnaliliea  ihe  proposed  measuii-,  hy  suggestinc  the 
loittioii  of  suitable  arrangements  maturely  prepared,  which  are 
^11  known  to  com|irt'heii(i  the  reservation  of  Ihe  influence  of  the 
^Jrown  over  iti>-  Tiomimition  of  Roman  Catholic  bisiiops.  Wei-e 
be  clrcumsiautes  in  tvliich  the  necessity  oi  interposing  this  Veto 
irises,  ri-raoved,  or  did  they  not  exist,  his  Lnnl-hip's  '  act  of 
undeniable  wisdom  and  justice'  would  t..^  cleared  of  every  dif- 
iculty.  Xow,  in  whatever  respects  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  are  considered  as  being  univigely  and  unjtutly 
:cluded  from  tbe  enjoyment  of  our  civil  conslitutloti,  Protestant 
lisseoters  tnainiHin  a  tiiie  neither  less  clear  nor  less  strong, 
heir  olHi,us,(and  which  they  cannot  be  charged  with  obtruding 
pon  the  public  attention,)  are  entirely  divested  of  all  those  dif- 
Icnitiea  which  adhere  to  the  '  Catholic  claims.'  Thoy  acknow- 
edge  DO  foreign  authority,  they  have  no  infallible  head  of  the 
'church'  at  Rome  to  dictate  the  laws  of  their  obedience ;  they 
lo  not  profess  an  exclusive  creed  ;  their  attachment  tu  the  civil 
onstitution  under  which  they  live,  is  unquestionable,  and  their 
ubmission  lo  the  laws  is  exemplary.  If,  then,  to  say  the  least, 
lie  Protestant  Dissenters  are,  as  to  their  political  character, 
lot  inferior  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman  tJatholJc  religion,  it 
oust  be  '  an  actof  undeniable  wisdom  and  Justice'  to  exonerate 
bem  from  the  restriclions  of  penal  statutes,  by  theh'  admisBion 
I  (he  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  constitution.  To  repeal  those 
latntes  in  favour  of  '  Catholics,'  luid  leave  them  binding  and 
ailing  on  ProtesUnts,    would  he  palpable  injustice.     To  the 
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religious  freedom  bad  been  fully  recut;iiiacc),  and  civil  rtgbto  IH 
tbe  appropriate  quulifioilions  ot  tht-iruwn  proper  subjects, — if  tt 
politicul  iiiHtilutea  of  tbc  cuuiiiry  bad  been  Ibe  exclusive  care  i 
Its  govern nieiii,  and  religion,  as  ihe  business  of  individnaU,  Ji^ 
been  lett  in  their  own  keeping,  tbe  witidom  of  the  Legislature  fai 
no[  bet^a  necessary  to  settle  numerous  questions  wliicb  luvei) 
solved  ibe  nitional  prosperity  and  existunec  Civil  governnMi 
aliviiyfl  acts  most  according  to  ils  uri!;iiial  puriwsc,  when  it  aejii 
rates  tlie  religious  prufeiision  ul'tlie  subjects  ot  tlie  State  fromi 
control,  an<l  limits  its  atleniiuns  to  tbcir  political  eapiicity.  Tl 
history  of  those  nations  iu  »liuse  iusiituics  ibis  |H-incipic  has  bo 
violate*.!,  is  replete  wi.b  a^TOunls  of  the  fiercest  contentiog 
and  Ibe  most  extensive  luist-hiefH  occasioned  by  the  resi 
influence  of  religious  profission  associati-d  wiib  secular  poit< 
Religions  professiun,  which  should  find  its  proper  rclaiiona  n 
exefcise  in  the  objec.s  of  eternity,  has  never  been  diverted  ' 
its  true  interests,  but  tbe  public  peace  and  welfare  have  bM 
sacriiiced  to  the  spirit  which  it  h:is  acquired  by  its  oanatua 
alliance. 

It  is  easier  (o  discover  practical  mischiefs  Ih^n   to  apply 
proper  remetly  for  their  cure.     The  evils  consequent  on  a  secuh 
religious  authority,  are  iiliiiosi  universaily  uclinowledged  to  eri 
in  tbe  difficulties  of  Ireland,  though  there  may  be  some  perbal 
who  are  incompetent,  and  oUit-rs  unwilling,  to  trace  ihem  to  ^j 
proper  causes.     '  Emuneipalion,'  it  is  imagined,  will  heal  tl 
maladies.     This  is  the  demand  of  a  large  class  of  the  peof 
while  another  numerous  class  dread  ibe  measure  as  threateDii 
still  greater  dangers.     I  n  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  dissei. 
ble  tliiit  Popery  armed  with  power,  would  present  all  that- 
alurnnng.     We  firmly  believe  that   its  triumph    would  be 
death  blow  to  our  liiierlies,  and  that  its  success  would  be  folloi 
with  tbe  direst  tra^eiiies.     We  should  then    fear  all    tlwt  n 
can  fear.     But   with  this  feehng  on  the  snhjeci,  we  cannot ' 
perceive  that  tbe  reasons  for  our  alarm  are  found  in  otU*r  oaa 
than  the  proposed  me.isure  of  '  Emjncipaiion.'     If  the  inflne 
and  acts  of  our    Government    went    only  to   the  sanction 
*  Eaiancipation,' — if  the  Legislature  Riti^tied  itself  with  llie 
peal  of  Penal  Siatutes  atrectiiig  Roman  C&lbolics,  we  sliuuld  i 
tremble  at  the  prospeet ;  we  should  cheer  ourselves  with  the  | 
to  be  anticipated  from  employing  Ibe  means  of  knowledge  fr_. 
and  exteniively.     But  wlifu  we  view  the  attitude  which  Pop« 
baa  now  assumed,  and  consider  to  whom  it  owes  the  revived  ba 
of  again  controlling  and  injuring  us,  we  cannot  conceal  that  t 
solicited  emancipation,  were  it  even  conceded,  would  not  be  r 
primary  evil  to  excite  dread.     And  we  would  hope  that  ere 
Protestant  who  expresses  his  alarm  about  it,  baa  (he  lestimoi 
of  his  couscieace  that  neither  actively,  nor  by  his  sanction,  baa 
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■d  the  once  fallen  sgents  of  Popery  abroad,  to  r%ain  thdr   ' 
iBts,  anil  the  power  of  doiii^  mischief. 

From  what  cause  can  it  have  arisen,  that  this  '  Question'  of 
jiealoftbe  Penal  i^tatute,  tins  been  discussed  on  groiinds 
MBO  partial  i      A  stranger  to  onr  jurispudence  might  easily  con- 
eclude,  from  tlie  debutes  which  this  '  Question'  has  excited,  that 
the  only  persons  among  the  subjects  of  this  United  Kingdom, 
vbo  are  aggrieved  by  the  provisions  of  the  penal  coile,  are  the 
ofessors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  the  case  of  the  entire 
idv  of  Protestant  Dissenters  having  been  overlooked  by  the 
riters  and  speakers  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Peti- 
)ners  for  Emancipation.     On  the  princi|tles  which  these  advo- 
ites    have  avowed,   the    restrictions  oppressive    lo    Dissenters 
lught  immediately  to  be  removed,  and  the  way  opened  for  their 
^dmittauce  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  civil  rights. 
Lord  Grenville  has  publicly  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
Duldbe  an  act  of  undeniable  wisdom  und  .jusiice,  to  cominnni- 
te  to  our  fellow  subjects  professing  the  Kojnan  Catholic  reli- 
■ion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  ronsliiulion.     Aware,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  rchtiiona  of  the  Roman  Cittholics  to  n   foreign 
lower,  are  considerations  of  great  moment  in  this  ({ue?tian,  his 
L(Ord!tliip   qudiOes   the  proposed  mcasute,  hy   suggesting   the 
itdwttou  af  suitable  arrangements  maturely  prepared,  which  are 
Well  known  to  comprehend  the  reservation  of  the  influence  of  th« 
'Jruwn  o«cr  lln-  riominntion  of  Roman  Catholic  bi^imps.     Were 
he  circumstanies  in  which  the  necessity  of  interposing  this  Veto 
rises,  ri'moved,  or  did  they  not  exist,  his  Lnrdr<hip'9  '  aci  of 
undeniable  wisdom  and  justice'  would  hr.  cleared  of  every  dif- 

iculiy.     Now,  in  whatever  respects  professors   of  the  Roman 

Satholio  religion  are  considered  as  being  unmuely  and  unjtutlt/ 
scluded  from  tbe  enjoyment  of  our  civil  conslilution,  Protestant 
dissenters  mainiain  n  tillc  neither  less  clear  nor  less  strong. 
Cheir  clniius,  (and  which  they  cannot  be  charged  with  obtruding 
rpon  the  public  attention,)  are  entirely  divested  of  al)  (hose  di^ 
iculties  which  adhere  lo  the '  Catholic  claims.'  Thi-y  acknow- 
pdge  no  foreign  authority,  they  have  no  infallible  head  of  the 
c-hurcb'  at  Rome  to  dictate  the  laws  of  their  obedience ;  they 
lo  not  profeiss  an  exclusive  creed  ;  ibeir  attachment  to  the  civil 
lonstitution  under  which  ihey  live,  is  unquestionable,  andtbetr 
lubmission  to  Ihe  laws  is  exemplary.  If,  then,  to  say  the  least, 
be  Protestant  Dissenters  are,  as  to  their  political  character, 
lot  inferior  to  ibe  }irofessors  of  the  Roman  t.'atholic  religion,  it 
oust  be  *  an  act  of  undeniable  wisdom  and  justice'  to  exonerate 
hem  from  the  restri<:tians  of  penal  statutes,  by  their  adniission 
o  Ihe  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  constitution.  To  repeal  those 
tstutes  in  favour  of  '  Catholics,'  and  leave  them  bhiding  and 
piling  ou  ProfesUnts,    would  be  pal]>abte  iojustics.     To  tb* 
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Protestant  Dissenters  the  eiiril  ooi  f  tSmffitmif  m 

established,  owes,  more  than  to  any  other  dann  af  ai 

Ereserration  ; — is  it  just  then  that  any  of  thoae  rifbte;  \^ 
are  ever  bcpn  the  foremost  in  securing  to  the  ooomMilf^ll 
be  wiihhcM  from  them  ? 

The  Letter  now  before  ns,  is  written  with  some  ahfllfy,! 
has  no  claim  to  praise  for  excellence  of  anrangeftcrt  at  pi 
cuity  of  style ;  it  is  indeed  perplexed  and  obacnre. 

The  Author  proposes  to  intesiiprste  the  origfml  ri|Ali^ 
man  retains  on  entering  into  the  social  state,  mud  to  Iktij 
ment  of  which  ei^ery  member  of  the  commnnity^  sot  etfji 
crime  or  rendered  infamous  by  punishment,  it,  under  MftH 
constitution,  eqtially  and  fully  entitled;  the  nature  aatfi  " 
the  constitution,  previous  to  and  ai  the  period  of  the'*^"' 
of  1'  88 ;  to  rf-\iew  the  confii:ions  to  be  performed  by 
didate  tor  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  State, 
bb  competency  to  hold  or  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  toprofe 
conditions  cannot  be  injurious  or  repugnant  to  toe  lefh^Ml 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Relis^on. 

As  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  tbb  TahMiil 
shajl  satisfy  ourselves  with  furnishing  our  readers  mWk  $A 
Iowin(^  extracts : 

'  The  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  peculiaily  aij 
by  requiring  an  obedience  to  its  decrees^  so  implicit  and  unqari 
that  its  votaries,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  are  (in  contradictiee  • 
neaninff  of  terms)  the  subjects  of  a  iemprmd^  though 
Mpiritnal  kin^f^'om ;  and  as  that  authority  b  most  aril 
lenst  defined,  the  Church  of  Rome  ascertains  no  limits 
its  power  cannot  extend ;  but  **  wise  in  its  generatioDv** 
the  obedience  required  to  the  necessities  v^ich  may  deusMiltl 
and  by  affixing  crime  even  to  doubt,  and  apostacy  to  iK^rig 
origiD  and  nature  of  its  assumed  spiritual  authontv  is  wiMa 
dowed  and  obscured  from  protnne  obfervation*  that  allegiaaee^ 
becorats  implicit  and  supreme,  and  the  security  extended  to  Aei 
for  the  perlbrm.ince  of  the  duty  of  allegiance*  rests  upon  At'fl 
tion  of  Its  own  in£tllible  will ! 

'  The  subject  urges  me  to  a  detail  which  I  could  wish  ie  ■ 
were  I  not  satisfied  that  though  Catholics  may  he  entitled  ao II 
tion,  vet  until  they  escape  from  their  present  yoke  of  boBdM% 
must  be  incapable  of  enjoying  the  blessmgs  of  constitutional  fag 
aad  therefore  are  unfit  depositories  of  power  or  of  privilngn.*    m 

'If  political  power  and  pririleges  should  be  still  punnod.  I 
lecl  that  the  success  of  the  laity  must  depend  upon  yonr  ^Mljp 
pvoire,  by  primary  and  authentic  evidence,  that  all  the  d 
fNtted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  injurious  to  the  secuiiff 
tional  liberty,  as  upheld  by  son>e  and  denied  by  other  c 

nbw  not  only  »o#  recognized  but  Jnrmotfy  a^n^i  tied  and 

bj  an  aulhorUjf  ejual  to.  tkai  b^  yakkk  they  vera  peefioualj  dij 
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i  ennfi'  wed.  *nA  which  nulhnrity  «r  council  is  the  pregent  standard 
Caihiilic  orihoiloxy- — You  w'M,  1  doubt  not,  aniici|)ate  that  uti- 
t'n;  itanJard  to  wliich  your  doctrines  attA  discipline  have  been 
ipfod,  THF  C'lUiO'iL  Of  TatNT; — you  are.  thererore,  posi- 
tly  fquired  to  produce  the  record  of  this  inriillible  council,  duly 

Ihtiniicite'l,  Tor  the  examination  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  to  en> 
e  them  lo  di'^cover.  hy  actual  iiupediiin,  whether  those  doctrioeB, 
ortous  Id  the  peace  and  security  of  man,  which  were  either  ^«- 
a'iu  or  pirtiittJif  lefd,  maintained,  practised,  or  imputed,  at  any 
J'ld.  hiive  been  formally  recited,  condemned.  rppeaJed,  and  renouncea, 
»rder  to  remove  douhu  and  to  emure  confidence.'  pp  269,  272. 
This  appeal  and  \\\U  deiiianil  ailtlres.ted  to  the  Romisb  Ch'rgy, 
■ntitled  to  serious  coiitiileration  ;  they  onc^ht  lu  be  fairlj 
Religion  can  never  he  at  variance  with  the  real  interests 
society;  aiitl  if  an  authority  is  iteknowledged  as  a  religpious 
thorily  by  *  '  'alholicij,'  it  is  juxt  to  require  satUractory  eTi- 
lire  or  its  e  itire  separation  Uam  |Kjlilical  obliiT'ilioR,  an  oblt- 
Liun  exclusively  under  the  cognizance  of  the  folate, 
'rhe  Author  very  forcibly  endeavuurs  to  impress  on  (he  Romau 
itliolic  Clergv,  as  essential  and  partiiiilar  duties  at  the  present 
>inent,  the  '  Restoration  of  llie  Scn|it<ires'  to  the  people,  and 
e  '  Renunciation  of  tlie  Papal  authority.*  The  Letter  is  ad- 
e»§ed  to  Lord  Holland. 


1  The  Pr'itettant  Refbrmatiin  cmmeMoraled  :  a  Sermon 
preached  on  himdjy  Morning:,  t-larch  I,  1H18,  at  Aldernanbury 
Vo-fer.i,  Loadoo  Wall  By  John  Hawksley.  8vo.  1818. 
i'he  Reformation  iram  Popeiry  (vmmrmiiraled.  The  Substance  of 
I  Diicourse  delivered  at  llie  Independent  Meeting  Houdc,  Stoim* 
.inurket,  Nov.  d.  1817.    By  Widium  Ward.    8vo.    1SI8. 

J!^  HATEVER  sentiinents  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
"  polity,  may  be  entertained  by  those  who  sustain  the  respon- 
At  office  of  Uie  Christian  pastor  amuiig  Protestant  Dissenters, 
>  believe  we  run  no  fear  nf  coniradiorion  in  asserting,  that 
te  putpit  is  rarely  if  ^ver  made  by  tbem  the  ort;an  of  po- 
(ical  opinions.  The  great  sulijects  of  the  evangelical  mi- 
Mry,  sre  rarely  mafle  to  give  nay  lo  topics  of  subunhnate 
hporlnxce.  An  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  Meetiog- 
'  Bi',  might  in  many  siiu.ttioiis  listen  for  years  without  bearing 
n  III*  preacher  any  thing  more  than  a  passing  rel'erent-e  to 
!  pecolmr  tenets  of  Nonconfonnrty.  At  an  ordination  service, 
lilch  sentiments  ore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  formally  intro- 
Tliced  ;  bat  in  a  general  way,  this  reserve  has  been  carried  to 
h  extent  which  has  Irrt  room  for  regret  that  llie  younger  pait 
Fthe  coni^egation  should  be  sutfered  to  grow  up  utiialormed  at 
I  gocstioas  of  great  {iractical  importance. 
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The  time  was,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  lo  preach  ser- 
mons against  Popery.  In  the  he|rinniiig  of  the  last  ceiitury, 
B  course  of  sermontj,  having  this  avowed  object,  was  undertaken 
by  ttie  London  Dissenting  Ministers,  which  are  known  under 
Ihe  title  of  Salter's  Hall  Lectures.  We  do  not  know  that  tliere 
is  any  immediate  necessity  for  preaching  against  Popery  n6*j 
or,  indeed,  for  preaching  against  any  spfcies  of  etYor;  btt 
there  is  always  need  for  preaching  up  (he  truth ;  and  the  grni 
principles  of  (lie  ProteI^l3lll  Reformation,  as  constituting  a  moSt 
importnDt  hranch  of  trulh,  sland  in  as  much  need  perhaps  of 
being  contended  for,  ot  the  present  period,  as  ihcj  have  ever  ( 
done.  We  are  glaii  that  the  faint  attempt  tvltieh  was  made  to  I 
turn  the  Third  Centenary  of  that  glorious  era,  to  some  moral  ac- 
count, had  at  least  the  effect  of  directing  the  public  attention  i|| 
Vomc  measure  to  the  subject.  But  (he  general  apatliy  wiA 
Irhich,  in  this  country,  (he  proposal  to  commetn urate  that  evMt 
Was  received,  contrasted  with  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  'dH 
Frol'^'-iants  of  the  Continent,  mit^ht  serve  to  convince  thuse  wH 
■re  the  consisitent  advocates  of  the  greut  princijiles  of  the  Re- 
Ittrmation,  that  something  more  than  an  anniversary  reference 
bus  l>f  come  requisite,  in  order  tu  rescue  them  from  neglect  or 
litter  forgetful n ess. 

An  earlier  attention  was  due  to  the  few  sermons  puhtished  on 
Hic  occasion  alluded  to.  Those  which  head  this  Article  wc  can 
iwrdially  recommend,  as  presenting  a  concise  hut  coiiiprelieiibiTe 
view  of  Ihe  principles  of  PruteKlantiAni,  in  a  style  well  adapted 
to  subserve  the  great  purpose  of  religious  instruciion. 
-  Mr.  Hawksley  1ms  appositely  tnken  for  his  text,  or  motto, 
Psalm  Ixxvii.   11,   13.     '  1  will   remember  the  works  of  the 

*  Lord  :  surely  1  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old.'  The  first 
part  of  the  discourse  is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  ultimate  character  of  Popery.  Under  Ihe  second 
diviiiion,  he  cxputiates  on  '  the  advantages  which  have  been  con- 

*  ferred  upon  us  by  our  deliverance  from  its  bondage.'  These  he 
iumsupin  ihefoUowingparticulars:  'the  unrestrained  circulation 

*  of  the  scriptures  :'  '  freedom  of  thought  and  of  profession  IB 
*.  all  the  concerns  of  relij^ion;'  '  apurerdoctrineaDdgrea(er  sini- 

*  plicity  of  worship,'  more  especially  the  re -establishment  of 
tnat  grand  article,  (slantis  vel  cadentis  eccJesie  articula]  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone !  and,  lastly,  '  a  more  correct  and  widely 

*  extended  morality.'  Under  the  last  head,  he  calls  upon  hit 
audience  (o  make  a  suitable  improvement  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  as  Protestants,  and  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  are 
placed  ;  not  scrupling  lo  affirm  that  by  no  denomialion  of  Cbris- 
mns  are  the  principles  of  the  ReformatioD  '  better  understood, 

'.  praoticaliv  boaonred,  than  by  our  truly  aptwticii 
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vhurcties.'  The  points  above  enumerated  admit  of  a  fair  ground 
of  compitrison.  From  lliis  branch  of  the  discourse,  we  Bclect 
the  folluning  extract. 

1  '  Your  first  and  roost  obvious  duty  is  the  exercise  of  gralilade  la 
Cod.  From  him,  the  Father  of  liclits,  "  cometh  down  every  good 
gti\  and  every  perfect  gift;"  and  nis  agency  is  therefore  to  be  de- 
yQutl y  acknowledged  in  all  the  mercies  we  enjoy'  If  his  "  kingdom 
yfiletli  over  all  i"  if  it  extend  to  the  moit  minute  occurrences  of  an 

fdividual'«  life ;  nay,  if,  as  the  Redeemer  has  assured  us, "  a  sparrow 
lleth  not  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,"  and  "  the  very  hairs  of 
ir  head  are  all  numbered ;" — very  powerfully  must  we  be  impressed 
i^th  a  persuasion  of  the  energy  of  his  arm,  in  the  great  and  niighly 
'  flchievement  we  are  now  commemorating  j 
-  '  We  are  justly  habituated  to  admit  the  peculiar  intervention  of 
Heaven,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  rapid  propagation  ol  the  gospel  in 
llic  first  ages.  Wlien  we  advert  to  the  power  and  policy  that  were 
combined  against  it ;  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
that  was  insisted  on  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  character  of  the 
principal  human  agents — we  arc  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  dwelling 
upon  its  triumphs,  >'  What  hath  God  wrought !"  pp.  25,  27. 

I  call  upon  you,  in  tlie  second  place,  to  apprfciate  highlu.  aiul  to 

^intain  inviolate,  ike  principle/)  which  you  have  received.     The  bles- 

Wngs  we  have  been  contemplating,  as  having  emanated  from  the  Rc< 

[jfermation.  are  uo quest ionaoly  of  the  utmost  value.     Let  us,  then 

'— :k  to  impress  upon  our  minds  a  sense  of  their  importance.     Let  ut 

"tre  of  profaning  them.     And  let  us  be  anxious  that  they  may  be 

ra  and  enjoyed  by  others  who  have  not  yet  acquired  them.     O  ! 

much  do  we  ourselves  owe  to  their  prevalence !     We  will  pray, 

len,  for  their  wider  diffusion;  and  in  our  own  separate  spheres,  will 

i  concerned  that  they  may  be  understood,  and  that  they  may  be 

■nerated.     We  will  teach  them  to  our  children  and  associates.    And 

B  will  be  ready  to  protest  against  all  arbitrary  exactions  which  tend 

I  impair  or  to  obstruct  them. 

*  I  should  deem  myself  highly  culpable,  if,  on  this  occasion,  and 
9  addressing  this  audience,  I  did  not  advert  to  the  topic  of  Protes- 
ont  Noncoiiforntity.  It  has  directly  flowed  from  the  Ueformulioo, 
nd  is  indeed  its  genuine  and  legitimate  result.  It  is  a  subject  of  no 
"^iconsiderable  moment,  and  a  sabject  which  it  is  especially  desirable 
iBt  our  young  friends  should  competently  understand.  It  has  long 
ten  lamented  by  many,  that  our  principles  as  Dissenters  are  not  so 
Uly  comprehended,  or  so  highly  revered  as  they  once  were,  and  as 
Key  still  demand  and  deserve  to  be.  And  to  this  cause,  principally, 
to  be  attributed  the  secession  of  any  from  our  churches  ;  for  in  the 
■mble  estimation  of  the  preacher,  where  the  grounds  of  Noncon- 
rmity  are  really  understood,  they  are  sufficient  to  carry  their  owa 
idence. 
I '  Thi*  want  of  acquaintance  wirh  the  subject,  is  partly  to  be  at- 
"^uted  to  the  neglect  of  domestic  instruction  ;  and  parJy  to  other 
ses.  Dissenters  have  seldom  been  forward  to  obtrude  their  aenti* 
inU  OD  the  public  ootice.    They  have  generally  acted  upon  the 
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deftnsive  ;  anil  liave  been  Bedured  inM  ihe  arena  of  ciwtro»er^  nrAj 
when  they  have  been  wantonly  aspuraed ;  or,— whicH  ha«  loo  ft^ 
quently  occurred— when  their  opinions  h^ive  been  groisly  ■nh*trpn< 
Knted.  Some  are  too  much  disposed  tn  ireai  the  piiMt  M  verv  in- 
different in  itself,  and  Ift  think  <<iid  to  tpcak  %h(lv  of  it  •  •^Ilit 
I  others,  with  pecuHar  thoogiitleMnt-ss,  Hre  apt  to  charge  with  illilw- 
rality  any  who  become  itii  Z'faluus  advuciles.  And  not  a  few  are  io* 
dined  to  remark,  that  where  the  pure  gospel  is  preachc  I  in  ita 
churches  of  the  establish  mem,  minor  consi  derations  arc  unworthy  of 
■eriouB  regard. 

'  I  grcMtly  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  the  tniiltipTication  nf  evangelical 
and  faithful   preachers  in  the  Church  ;  and  sincerely  dii  1  abhor  the 

Spirit  of  bigotry  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  umongat  trhutever 
enomination  it  may  prevail  i  but  I  cannot,  on  these  acrountM.  fed 
less  reverence  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  or  cease  la  re- 

f  resent  them  with  /eal  as  the  demonstrated  principles  of  tntiu 
■ighly  do  1  prize  the  combined  eSiirts  of  different  cluMes  to  advHnca 
the  cause  of  the  Pedecmer.  and  cnrdir.lly  do  co  opernte  with  them  ; 
but  I  c<nnot  coni;ent,  for  suc'i  a  redpon  tn  ompromisc  my  ovn 
convictions,  or  allow  them  to  be  ol  trifling  and  inconsiderable  mo* 
dent.' 

Mp.  Ward's  discourse  enters  more  into  Ihe  detniUof  the  FTiftory 
of  Pu|>ery,  and  is  hiehl)  deserving  of  ciri-ulaiiuii,  on  account  el 
the  iat'ormalion  vvliiHi  lie  liii  compressed  infi>  Ihe  rompass  of  ti 
fewpuffes.  Alter  illustrntini{ilie  apiilicntion  of  the  New  TeHtammt 
pro^lieciet,  reiipprtiii^  the  Hnti-^-tiriniiaii  iioiver,  irt  the  EpUtlet 
to  the  Thi^salonians  and  to  Timothy,  to  the  Churnli  of  Rome, 
the  preacbiT  proceeds,  1.  '  to  Mate  the  main  princii'trsut  pi>- 
'  pery ;  i.  to  give  h  view  of  its  rise ;'  and  3  to  call  ili*-  ailpu- 
tkn  of  bis  bearers  to  tbe  iea<ling  f<icts  ami  |>riuci[ile<i  ol  um 
Refbnnation . 

Amoni;  tbe  iiernieioii^  effects  of  the  papal  apo«tticy,  the  si4ic 
I    of  morals  v«liicli  it  induc<-s,  ii^  adverli-d  to,  and  tve  are  reiiiiiidt^ 
ia  particular  of  the  condition  of  Italy.     T)ie  fotlowtDi;  note  is 
■ubjoined. 

<  Euatxce  in  his  account  of  Ualy  was  inOuenced  by  party  spirit. 
Eis  private  opinion  of  the  lllians  in  general  w  is  bad  mdeeU  X 
aentleinan  who  was  ofken  with  hiin  previous  to  his  l.'-t  'Ihwss,  and  •! 
m  commencement,  lold  me,  thiit  Hhtn  he  luok  a  6n  d  teav^  of  tuttt 
Sustace  exclaimed  with  arifruikh  ■  Vou-are  going.  Sir  all  the  &nE> 
lish  are  (!oin^.  the  Counttiss  of  W  is  gi)in|;,  and  another  nolut 
fknrilT,  and  1  shall  be  left  alone  witti  these  tascally  llHlkani.  not  IMML 
of  whom  I  dare  irust."  <>!  tint  a  oaiton  lu  uinineot  in  MM*««i^| 
■pects  was  delivered  from  Popisti  bondage  1'  ^^1 

Mr.  Ward  '■•i't,  up  ibe  priuL-iples  oj  the  R'-fornialioa.  id  Ik*  * 
Ibllowintf  four  p,irtt<-iilttr< ;    1.  '  the  authority  and  suiBoieney 
*  of  Ihe  Hcrtpiurfs;'  9,  •  tbe  riffiit   of  private  ru-He'"*"' ;'  *• 
the  dDCIriitp  ul  jiiniiticailim  hyl'u-th;  as  expresii^  in  ih<-  eta>- 
Tentb  Aiticle  of  (be  Ciwrub  ol  Luglutid.     4.  '  Regvnerutivtt' 
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',  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  necessity  of  holiness  in  heart  and  life, 
'  in  op(iosition  to  the  Popish  notions  of  baptismal  regeneration, 

*  and  of  a  mysterious  sanctify  given  to  places  and  persons  by 

*  outward  forms/ 

We  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  discourse. 

<  But  when  we  reffect  on  the  peculiarity  of  this  day,  we  are  in- 
stantly reminded,  that  before  another  century  has  passed,  before  an- 
dkher  centenary  of  the  Reformation  can  be  celebrated,  we  shall  be  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  our  bodies  in  the  dust.     What  scenes  we 
riiall  behold,  and  in  what  a  new  state  we  shall  be,  some  advancing  in 
the  eternally  rising  progress  of  holiness,  glory,  and  happiness,  but, 
we  fear,    some  smking  in  eternal  shame, '  depravity,   and  mbery. 
When  another  centenary  arrives,  we  shall  have  formed  very  different^ 
ideas  from  what  we  now  have,  of  the  worth  and  use  of  life.    O  !  how 
<:ompletely  nothing  and  vain  will  all  that  is  merely  earthly  appear. 
Kemember  then  to  be  active  in  improving  your  remaining  days,  not 
sTothful  in  business,  fervQpt  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;  that  one 
thing  is  necessary,  the  salvation  or  your  immortal  soul.     Strive  ye  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  live  prepared  for  death  and  judgment,  that 
as  the  summons  comes  to  us  in  succession,  we  may  be  found  ready* 
When  we  are  dead,  the  cause  of  the  gospel  shall  continue  to  triumph, 
for  the  Head  of  the  (  hurch  lives.    In  this  place,  Instead  of  the 
fluhers  may  the  children  rise  up,  to  be  more  zealous,  active,  and' 
devoted  to  their  Divine  Master^  than  we  have  been.     The  time  ia 
hastening  on,  when  all  the  mists  and  clouds  of  human  corruptions  in 
rdigion,  shall  flee  away,  before  the  increasing  light  of  thie  Sun  oC 
Righteousness.     Soon  the  mighty  angel  described  in  vision,  shall  cast 
the  huge  rock  into  the  sea,  saying,  **  So  shall  Babylon  the  greal^ 
perish."    Rev.  xviii.  20,24.    xix.  1,  2,  3,  4.     **  Rejoice  over  her, 
thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  halht 
avenged  vou  on  her.     And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, . 
and  of  samts,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the  earth     Ana  irfiar 
these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  In  heaven,  saying. 
Alleluia ;  Salvation,  and  glorvy  and  honour,  and  power,  imto  tM 
Lord  our  God :  for  true  ana  righteous  are  his  Judgements :  for  he 
hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  earih  witli  her 
Tomication,  and  nath  avenged  the  blood  of  hia  servants  at  her  hand. 
And  again  they  said.  Alleluia.    And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and 
ever.     And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the  four  beasts  fell  down 
and  worshipped  God  that  sat  oa  the  throne,,  sayiogi  Amen ;  Aflelttk,^ 
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Art.  XII  The  Hol^  Bilk;  newly  translated  from  the  Original  Hebre*  • 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  John  Bellamy,  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  all  Religions."  4to.  pp.  xl.  190.  Price  I64. 
Large  Paper,  24s.   1818. 

{Concluded  from  Page  150.) 

■  ^^UR  readers  will  have  already  noticeil,  that  in  our  exftminatiM 
^-^  ofthisn'ork,  vie  have  not  cited  the  readings  of  the  aacnat 
Tersions,  in  support  of  the  strictures  which  Mr.  BeDunj't 
translation  has  drawn  from  us.  This  omission,  however,  dim 
not  by  any  means  originate  in  a  feeling  of  IndifTerence  towardi 
^ose  valuable  exemplars,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  bs  of  tile 
utmost  importance,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  who  would  produce  a.  version  founded  on  a  corrtCI 
text.  The  readers  of  the  Kclcciic  Review  are  not^U  now  te 
be  informed  that  its  Conductors  are  favourahlc  to  the  prind^k 
of  a  sound  and  enlightened  criticism.  But  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, we  choose  to  limit  our  critical  testiinouirs  to  the  Hebtcti 
witnesses,  the  Bible  and  the  Targums,  these  being  tile  autbl< 
rilies  which  Mr.  Bellamy  acknowledges ;  and  those  are  qniU 
mifficient  to  establish  his  incompetency  for  the  work  in  wbicb  |m 

.  has  engaged.  Restrictingourselves,  therefore,  to  these sounxB 
of  criticism,  we  proceed  with  our  examiuauon  of  tliis  Nair 
■Translation,  and  open  the  work  at  the  following  siagular 
''  usage. 

•  Ch.  ix.  40.  Now  the  man  Noah  cultivated  the  ground ;  also  he 
y  planted  a  vineyard. 

,  <  21.  Then  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  he  was  Gatisfied:  for  lit 
'  kimself  opened  the  innioet  nnrt  of  the  tabernacle. 

'  22.  Where  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan,  exposed  the  symbidi  Bf 
K''lHa  father ;  which  he  declared  to  hi»  two  bretlircn  without. 

'  23.  But  Shem  with  Japheth  had  taken  the  veBiuicnt,  which  both 
Kof  them  set  up  for  a  portion  1  thus  they  atterwarils  went,  and  cod* 
Fcealed  the  ayiobols  of  tneir  father  :  with  tlieir  facea  backward  ;  but 
'  e  ayiDbolB  of  their  father,  they  saw  not. 

'  24.  When  Noah  ended,  his  wine,  for  he  knew  that  bis  younger 
■on  had  offered,  for  himself; 

•  25.  Then  he  said,  Cursed  h  Canaan  :  a  servant  of  Gervants,  be 
■hall  be,  to  bis  brethren. 

•  26.  But  li>:  said,  Blessed  of  Jehovah  God  is  Shem :  for  Canaan 
■hall  be  a  servant  to  them. 

•  27>  Goi'  will  persuade  by  Japheth,  for  he  shall  dwell  in  tlli 
*  labernacleB  of  Shem :  thus  Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  to  then.' 

in  the  copious  notes  which  accompany  this  pari  of  the  Tram- 
lalion,  Mr.  Bellamy  exhibits  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  as  a 
most  fancirul  and  erroneous  writer.  He  pronounces  the  read* 
iog  of  (he  Common  Version  '  a  departure  from  Uie  spirit  and 
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i letter  ui  the  orii^iDiil.'     Tbe  mistske  of  tlie  Translators  U,  in 
is  opioion,  so  obvious  as  to  excite  astonisbnient  thai  iig  iiltempt 
as  been  made  to  nipe  away,  irom  tbe  ubitrftcter  of  tbe  man  of 
God,  tbe  full!  biut  whicli    their   rendering  attaabes  to  it.     It 
itii^ht  Indeed  seem  astouishing,  that  ,the  sense  uuifurmly  given 
to   this  passage  in  all  Tersion^,   and  by  all  translator!,  should, 
,  for  ages,  have  been  tlie  received  settee,  if  tbe  words  of  the  orl- 
^  ginal  were  of  different  import.     Neither  antiquity  nor  number, 
.we  well  know,  is  in   itself  a  criterion  of  tiutb;  but  that  botli 
^ncient  and  modern  translators,  men  ai  profound  learning  and 
,  udepeiideiit  of  each  other,  should  all  agree  in  misunderstand- 
ing a  plain  narrative,  so  as  to  construe  its  language  into  an  ex- 
,  mession  of  an  intoxicated  state,  where  tbe  writer  intended  no- 
thing  of  the  kind,  is  nut  to  be  credited  without  (he  must  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  the  fact  :~whether  Mr.  Bellamy  has  adduced 
such  proofs  of  bis  assertion,  remains  to  l>e  considered. 

'  The  word  ".3lin  va  yi.hi.aai;  which  is  in  the  Common  Venion, 
.rendered  and  he  was  drunken,  can  here  have  oo  such  meaiuDg,  Id 
every  part  of  scripture  where  it  occurs,  and  is  applied  to  iutoxicalion 
with  strung  drink,  it  is  always  accompanied  with  its  owo  appllcatiun, 
ty  which  It  cannot  be  misunderstood.  See  I  Kings  xvi.  9,  hf  tuas 
griniing  himself  drunk  i — xx.  16;  Jer.  xxiii.  9,  I  am  like  a  drunken 
Alan,  overcome  with  wine;  1  Sam.  xzxv.  36;  2  Sam  xi.  13-,  1 
'Kings  XX.  16  ;  Job  xli,  25 ;  Psa.  Isis.  12  — cvii.  27  ;  Isa.  v,  1 1, 22  ; 
Jer.  Xxiii.  9 ;  Joel  i.  5 ;  Lev.  x.  9  ;  Nurab.  vi.  3  ; — xxviii.  7.  But 
the  word  in  this  verse  has  no  reference  to  any  other  word  by  which  It 
fCan  be  understood  that  Noah  was  in  a  stale  of  drunkenness  with 
,  strong  drink.  The  proper  words  which  are  used  by  the  Bocred  wri- 
(ters  to  mean  drunkennesB  with  strong  drink,  are ;  TOi  raavah,  Deut> 
xxix.  \y>,  drnnkenaeis  to  thirst  i—xxi-  20,  a  glutton,  Haoi  lobee,  and 
■U  drunkard.' 

Mr.  Bellamy  must  here  mean,  that  tbe  only  words  which  are 
employed  by  tbe  sacfed  writers,  to  denote  drunkenness  with 
strong  drink,  are  nil  and  H3S  ;  bis  language  admiti*  of  no 
other  construction  ;  and  if  so,  they  furnish  another  specimen  of 
his  peri^etual  self  contradiction.  He  informs  us  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  extrwt,  that,  where  I3itf  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ap- 
,  plied  to  intoxication  wilb  strong  drink,  it  iii  always  accompanied 
with  its  own  application,  by  which  it  cannot  be  misunderstood ; 
,  which  is  to  say,  that  13(ff  i»  b  proper  word  to  express  intoxica- 
tion. Let  us  examine,  then,  (be  passages  cited  hy  Mr.  Del- 
-lamy,  as  instances  of  the  use  of  thin  verb,  isu),  in  eases  where 
its  meaning  is  ho  defined  ks  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  we, 
nay  learn  in  what  manner  they  vary  from  tbe  present  passage 
,ia  which  tbe  word  has,  we  are  told,  no  reference  lo  any  oilier 
td  by  which  it  can  be  understood  that  Noah  was  in  a  atite  of 
>driiflkenness. 

To  begin  with  bis  first  example  ;  1  Kings,  xvi.  9.  "  ho  waa 
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<^  driniing  hnrupJf  drunk  ;''  i^^tv  nra ;  what  is  the  appTieaticHi 

I    ■whicli  accompanies  tlie   word  in  this  connexion,  nnd  limits  itt 

I    meaning  lo  drunkennCM,  thai  is  not  required  hy  "^Ssn  rii'i  O.^n. 

is,  20?  Mifht  not  Noah  become  intoxicared  in  his  toni,    by 

tirinkin?,  as  well  as  Elah  in  the  boitae  of  his  sif  ward  Arzu '  nr 

Benhadad  in  the  royal  navilions.  !  Kings,  xx.  10?   Ifi-iscsm 

!    (der.  xiiii.  8,)  fie  used  posiiiTcly  to  express  driinkrnriPHH — "  o, 

f    ^  drunken  man"  why  may  not  iSH''  in   ihe   piis-(.it;e  Wfore  tii 

lie  applied  to  an  intoxicated  person?  Nabal  is  referred  to  hy 

Mr.  O-   I  fiam.  xxv.  36,  as  bein?  "  drunk  "  but  unless  it  ba 

toaintained  tbot  sumptuous   feasis  are  the  only   occasions  nn 

I    wliicli  men  indnli^e  freely  in  Ihe  use  of  liquor,  there  is  nothings 

[   to  limit  the  applicntiun  of  t3W  in  this  fourth  example.    As  fur  tha 

9ekt,  2  Sam-  xi.   IS,  no  pnssu^^e  cnultl  have  bepti  cited,  (i-nd-, 

JD^T  more  lo  llie  total  subversion  o(  Mr,  Rellumy's  conceit,  or  to 

confirm  ihe  sense  given  lo  the  words  of  the  text,  by  the  trans- 

Jatora  of  tbe  Common  VerM>n.    That  David,  in  fuHlx-ranre  of 

'    luK  sdieme  of  iniquity  relative  to  Batl»4ieb^i,  intended  to  mak« 

Uriah  intoxicated,  oaunot  be  doubted.     What  are  the   word* 

irtiich  the  sacred  hi^orian  has  used,  to  describe  Ibis  part  of  the 

bad  and  base  design  ?  imscri  rtp-l.  he  drank,  and  made  liiim 

Srank, — the  very  same  exprcstiions  as  are  applied  to  Noah,  and 

tt'bich  bav^  do  otlier  kind  of  application  lo  prevent  (licir  mean* 

ixif>  from  beting  iiuderstood  in  the  one  case,  than  in  tUe  other* 

1    Hot  a  doubt  can  ^osdibly  exist  as  to  the  use  of  Ibe  word  i:v  lo 

'    4^note  intoxication;  the   nonU  in   tlie  text  are  therefore  pro-. 

\    perly  rendered,  **  He  drank  of  the  mine  aud  was  nUoxi'. 

C$tted"  and   in  ibie  state  lay  uncovered  in  bis  tent. 

•  The  wnrd  biFfi  va  yilhgtil,  has  been  improperly  (ransJatei!  as  thC' 

I    third  per:jon  singular  in  niphal,  or  the  passive  conjugation  oC  ia! : 

I   lit  wai  latcavavd.     But  the  verb  being  in  the  Ilithpael  conjugation, 

I    wfaich  menus  Uiat  the  person  himself  due*  the  thing  mentioned,  it 

\   Aoiikl  have  been  reailcred  accorilingly,  as  verbs  in  tbe  same  conja-. 

I  gation  are  necessarily  translated  in  o£t:[  scriptures.' 

Surely  some  of  the  Ndde  or  Iti^il   Rev.  persons,    who** 

I   Bamea  gliUer  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bi'liamy'a  palrona,  qikI  wbosa 

I   infliienoe  cannot  fail  to  be  successfully  exerted  in  hia  behalf,  aril) 

[  ^ploy  tiiHr  ^od  ofHces   with  some  learned  body  by  whosa 

mMnhers  Hebrew  philuloi^y  is  pro|>erly  appreclatMi,  (o  cAttaift  - 

tbe  beHtowid  of  its  highest  honours  upon  so  erudite  a  scholar  •■ 

Mj-.  Bellamy  !  His  tlisaovery  is  quite  a«w,  end  in  tite  absenc* 

\'  af  Ihe  <iih<>r  numerous  and  illu^riotn  proofs  with  which  Im 

vork  abounds,  Ihe  precedini;  criticism  must  satisfy  every  reader 

of  the  singular  felicity  with  which  he  has  applied  Ids  sagitciCjr 

aud  loarniiig  to  Hebrew    lore.       Tbe   Hilbpael  coiijugalioB 

means    Ihat    the  person    himself  does  the  Ihing  inea(it>ned  I 

Tbia,  Mr.  BeUany  aesures  us,  is  ita  detiuite  ami  proper  use. 
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The  kal  qoitj ligation,  Iherefore,  means  tliattbe  person  himitelf 
does  V(jt  the  ilting  nieniioiied,  but  that  heilocs  it  by  iiriotbev 
^ersuirs  Hid,  or  tluit  another  person  does  it  eniirel;  for  him ! 
Thus  "loK  '?ZH,  Sovf,  which  have  hitherto,  being  verbs  in  th« 
kui  cotijdgalion,  beeii  understood  to  mean  he  heard,  ha 
ate,  he  learned,  do  nut  mean  he  himself  heard,  he  kimm 
aelf  ale,  he  him»elf  learned,  tUese  latter  modes  of  ex|>re8-- 
s^on  being  e\ktmi;les  of  the  llittipjel  eonjtigatioii,  denolini^ 
thtil  '  the  per>on  himself  doL'S  Uie  thin^  mentiuncd,'  So 
that  there  exitils  a  wide  and  important  diKi-rence  bettveen 
he  opens,  and  he  himself  opens !  Mr.  Bi'Uaray  dreams, 
is  one  lliini;,  and  Mr  Bellamy  himself  dreams,  is  anulher 
and  very  dUTerent  thing  I  Hon  would  this  gentleman  ren> 
der  Thi,  a  verb  in  the  conjugation  kal,  and  in  the  prefer 
tcn^L'  i     Is  its  proper  meaning  any  other  th:in    '  he   himself 

*  opened  f  Does  this  cunjitgation  not  mean  that  '  the  per- 
*.sun  him»elf^  does  the  thing  mentioned  P  Had  the  ineanio^ 
vliit-h  Mr.  Bt'llamy  has  giien  to  the  word,  been  the  meaning  of 
tile  HBcred  writer,  the  word  wonid  have  occurred  in  (he  kal  rao- 
jiigtttion  ;  its  being  in  tbe  Hithpael  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  itiftntion  of  Ihe  inspired  author  to  express  a  notion  very  dif- 
fereul  from  that  which  the  ignorance  or  wantonness  of  the  pre- 
Henl  translator  would  impose.     The  proper  use  of  the  Hithpad 

I  conjugation  is,  to  express*  a  reciprocal  meaning  after  the  manner 
of  the  midille  verb  in  Greek  ;  and  therefore  SiT\-\  iu  tlie  text  i» 
correctly  (runalaleil,  *  lie  uncovered  himself,'  or  '  he  teas  m»- 
*  covered^  by  raeana  of  himself.  It  cannot  be  rendered  <  b* 
*  himself  opened,'  though,  if  it  so  please  Mr.  Beirimy,  h« 
may  translate  it,  '  he  opened   kimntlf,'  or  '  Ae  himself  wot 

*  opeme  I'  by  bis  own  means ;  but  to  render  it  *  Ae  upened '  w 
a  simple  active  verb,  wiifa  an  objcctiva  case,  is  an  egregioua 
blunder. 

rijnw  Aheloh  is  rendered  by  '  his  lent.^     '  But,*  says  Mr.  B. 
'  (here  is  no  pronoun   possessive,  so  that  the  word  cannot  b% 

*  iransUted  his  teitt.^  Nor  is  there  any  pronoun  [wsseiwive 
affixed  to  tile  very  same  won),  n^ntt  Gen.  xii.  S.  xiii.  3  ;  in  both 
of  which  examples,  Mr.  B.  iraiislales  ih'-  wonl  by  *  his  taher- 

*  nacle.^     Ty>T]tf\ir\n,  is  literally,  as   ir.  tbe  Common  Ver'^ion, 

*  ill  Ihe  mid»t  o/  his  tent'  The  iirurds  are  nut  as  Mr.  Bet- 
lani)'a  translution  represents  them,  the  accusative  after  a  ti'an- 

Iai'live  verb.  im,  with  the  particle  a  prefixed,  can  only  mean.  in. 
tie  middle.  Thus,  in  a  passage  exactly  pamllel,  Juoti.  vii.  31, 
•iirt  TIM  in  Aclian's  confession,  is  •  in  the  midst  of  my  lant.* 
'  'i'ke  nakedness  itf  hia  father,'  n  far  too  simple  a  phrase 
for  our  recondite  philologist,  n^l?,  be  asserts,  is  not,  us  lepre- 
seuied  in  tlie  Common  Version,  a  noun  singubr  ;  another  blun> 
,    dcr^l  Mu^ oftlj  a  Oi  tL.ao<na  sipgulac  in  GQiuitructiaii|  biU  Ur-  ^*, 

I  ■  z  a     . 
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neans  anothfr,  il  is  jircceded  always  hy  a  rehtivr  trnitfrisA,||i 
I     often  as  it  occurs  alonp,  bikI  wlllioiit  referi'liiv  lo  uiiuIIiit  siiniltf. 

■  wordiD  tbeBentenof,  il  musi  be  rciulerecl   by  u  wwrd  «^;i|ir^iisi;re- 

■  of  unity,  or,  as  in  Otn   xix.  9,  as  a  <len:Kin>tr<ttive  |iruiiitui>  1r>F1 

■  *.this  one,'  '  ihis  (cliov*  *  In  every  one  ot  Mr.  B.'s  exumiil'-H^ 
I  Ibe  cnnsUuctiun  i^  of  ibe  rurmer  kind  ;  io  nour-  ul'  thorn  is  inn 
m  abtiolute,  or  at  ai)  parallel  with  (ien.  ii    0.      C\oil.  xxvvii.  9, 

■  *  One  L'berub  on  ttie  end  on  tliis  side,  and  unuthtr  cherub,  &9>*„  i 

■  J  Kini^s  xviii.  6,  *  Aliab  went  one  nay,  niiil  U''<idiah 

■  *.anolher  way.'     Ezfk.  xi».   3,  fl,    '  One  of   bcr  wbflj]Sf4 
I  *  another  of  lier    wbeljiB.'      xvii.  3.   7,  '  a  ^reat  eaglf, 
I  *fitker  giral  pagle.'     xxxvii.  10,  17,  '  One   slick,— anolii 
B*,tlick.*     zli.  II,  '  One  Aoitr,— another  door'    Dun 
W*4}ne  saint, — unolher  saint.*      Could  Mr.  Q.  have  coa<iul4 
F-  his  Hebrew  Bible  or  his  Concordance  for  ihpse  esamtiles, 

he  published   as  Ibe  resnil  of  his  pxaminntion,  ihal  TIM  meJ 

*  another'  where  there  is  uo  foregoing  »ord  (o  which  it  keil 
reUti'-n  t 

Ki|ually  unfortunate  ant)  unfounded  arc  bis  remarks  on 
lagnaauth,  wliich,  he  asserts, '  means,  to  uffer,  and,  in  this  |nd 

*  sage,  oRerings  to  idols,  as  it  is  so   B|rphed,  Josh,        '"    '' 

*  f(tO/S>  zva  OT  if  io  offer.    2  Kiogs  x.  21,  25,  locrffitet  di 

*  burnt  iifferingK.'  A  more  disingcnwius  procM-tnnir  ''" 
scarcely  po>-Hli)e  for  an  author  lo  adopt,  ditennined  as  be  itiaf  ' 
be  lo  support  an  liypolhesi-4,  per  Jan  et  nefaa.  The  indis- 
pittalile  mrantng  of  nev  is  io  do,  or  ni'iAe,  or  cuR«ti(iite; 
Its  deterniioalion  being  always  evident  from  the  wonts  wilh 
.which  it  is  connected.  It  never  iiiedns  to  offer,  unless  addi- 
tionul  words  occur  lo  defijio  and  limit  its  Bj)plieaiion,  ss  in  tht 
very  exiimplcs  lo  «hich  Mr.  B.  refers.  Joshua  '* 
C'DrtP-nni  T>tf  nwy^  "  io  offer  peace  "fferivg*  upon  it." 
Kings  X.  24.  25,  o'nai  n'iMtb  iwai  "  Wheu  tlioy  otme  to  ol 
"  SBCvIliceB"  n^tn  rviu»y!>  "  vffertng  the  burnt  offering." 
these  e^am[lles  eniinly  diifir  from  tlie  evpressioii  in  tien. 
ivhitib  if  nccufately  transtaled  iu  lite  Common  Veraioii, 

Jdr.  Bellamy  astiurca  us  thut 

•  had  Abram  neror  gone  into  Cannnn  till  after  the  dealh  ofTersI 
it  coutd  nut,  D'CuiUiog  to  (lie  express  words  or  Scripture,  be  sairfj 
thill  he  hud  got'c  Jnrih  from  the  homik'M  ofkiajatheri    for  the 
housc'lioU  ol  a  niun  hoa  no  exi>teDce  aa  hit,  after  hit  deitth. 
most  thenTore  lave  gone  forth  to  Canaan  while  his  lather  was 
living  '  p.  60. 

Y<'t  it  was  loni;  after  the  death  of  Terali  that  Abraham 
rectcil  hi*  servant  lo  go  lo  his  "Jalhvr's  hinue,"  "3W  n-a  fop 
wife  fur   his  sou  Isaac,    Gen.  x\iv.    ys.  40.     Jo^epll   anil    hit 
**/'ilker'»  home,"  V3Jt  n-a  dwelt  in  Egypt  after  the  deaib  of 
jlMobf  eta.  &&  32.     Ia  alt  tUesej^assages'  the  sxpccHiiui  ii 
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'-^•ely  theMme  B«  in  Gen    xii.  1.  nnd  furnishes  Ihe  most  com' 
^flf  nliitatii>n  ot  tbis  imaf^nary  flistinelion. 

In  (tie  «Im<^  cunne^ton,  (p.  60.)  it  is  remarked,  llint 
•  The  verhs  lS  frtfi  iV  Irka,  depart,  go,  do  not  necessorily  impt 
lit  (Abram)  wes  at  t!iis  pL-riu.l,  lu   remove  finully  to  Canaant 
'li>-ii  Atira  ri  went  t'rnm   Haran  finiiily  at  !'<  years  of  age  alter 
(It'Htli  of  Teruh,  a  dilTerenl  verb  is  used,  which  embraces  ihe  idea 
*\  K'>''>t{  fortli  finally,  returning  not  to  ihe  saine  state  or  place.' 

wr  id  UHi-il  Gen.  \\\i    II,  in  reUlion  to  iromeii  going  furlh, 

rmi)  tu  draw  water,  wito  certainly  relurned  tu  their  lubitalioiw 

liiii    the  viflum^ry   8up)ilies  for  (lie  family.      It  iii  aj)|ilied, 

,w\  xvi.  1,  (i>  Ihi!  li^raelilea  i;oini;  out  every  day  (uoillect  tlie 

nna  ;    Did   (hey   nut  return  tu  the  same  pl.\cc  i    l^n   U  ap> 

ilii-it,  Juilgea  \i.  31,  to  Hie  angel's   deparliire  from  Gideon, 

vitidi  vnat  not  pruhably  n-peated  ;  Ut  the  f^oini^  o(  the  cart  con- 

t. lining  Ibe  ark,  I  Sam    vi.  8,  wliiuli  uertainly  did  not  return, 

since  if  was  broken  up  at  Belhsbemenh,  vcr.  11.     The  viordaHyt 

•ifd  l^n  xri'  freifuenlly  itaed  tireci^ely  in  the  aame  m:inner  to  de- 

I  BQte  muiiou  or  aciiun ;  the  former  tlieret'ore  docs  not,  any  more 

(fai^n  the  Utter,  neceiiBarily  >ianify  linnlly  tu  g»  forth. 

'^  Ch.  xik  0  Moreover  he  hail  removed  frnm  thence  to  a  rnnuntain, 
mf,t-ard  of  Beth-i'l,  where  h«  pitched  hia  ubernaclii :  Ueth  el  by  the 
\$et,  with  Htti  etumvard  ' 

'  Bfthvt  bif  ihe  »fu  !'  Mr.  Bellamy's  knowledee  ofsaereA  '■ 
'GroC'I'hy  a|i(>e«r£  to  lie  eqiiulto  bis  ac(|naintaiire  wiih  Itebieff 
ptdloloiry.  One  of  the  n>oH(  inland  Iuwiih  in  all  Judea  U  here 
d<»«eribfd  by  n  ^illeman  who,  of  all  trani'lalurs  of  ibe  Bible 
for  the  last  two  ihouxand  yrais,  alone  uHdcrstaiidu  Ihe  imjiort 
of  the  original  wonla  of  the  acrijitiires,  09  Hitusled  *  by  the  nva  .'* 
Wlieti  lie  shall  by  Iiin  achuoliug  b.ive  advanced  a  few  ateiM  fur- 
tliT  in  Keijrew  i^ramm.ir,  he  will  |>erha|i3  be  able  to  ^ive  the 
mt^ninff  ut'  D'D,  whicb  he  has  yet  to  learn.  Bi'lLnl  by  (he  sea, 
■' t^ilh  Hai  ensiward!'  Did  ii  never  occur  tu  Mr.  Belliiny  ti» 
baalt  himself  what  sense  he  wjs  conveyiui;  to  bis  rea.lers  by 
Jtbei'e  expre«tioiis  ?  A  reailer  of  (be  HeiireW  Bible  or  of  the 
^Common  VerHiou  would  leiirn,  that  the  |>lai'e  wh^'re  Abraham 
k^iicbfld  hid  tent  tvia  between  Bethel  and  Uai,  (be  former  beinf 
rto  the  weol,  a'c,  tlie  Idlter  lyin^  e.islwerd. 
;  *  Ch.  xiii  13  But  the  men  of  Sodom  vert  wicked,  even  fixcecd- 
flaflff  "Inrnl  before  JeMnvab. 

B  '  L'J.  The  Huthnriged  iransiation  of  tbi«  verse  ia  very  object  ion  able. 
mtitt  doubt,  the  wicked  are  smneri.  But  from  exjjressjoiia  of  thri 
rfci'^d  in  acriptare,  wtuch  h.ive  liL'en  notiued.  the  Te»i\er  will  readily 
^.■ndertt^nd  thii  i  ibey  were  nicked.  There  are  variou*  (lf;pre<^«  of 
keilaeea  per#otii  nmy  be  wicked  and  yet  have  a  respect  for  the 
'^ip  o)'  Cixt.  But  tlie-e  idoliiieri,  it  apjieari'.  cirrii-d  rlieJr  buired 
tlu  worabip  oT  God,  u  Uughi  by  Lvi,  to  aucha  pitch,  tltat  it  ia 
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said,  tbey  were  exceedingly  sinful  before  Jehovah.  Not  before  Jehvp 
vah  according  to  the  common  acceptation  or  the  words,  because  in  a 
general  sense,  all  perions  who  are  sinnera,  are  so  before  htm.  Br 
these  wordfl  in  a  scnptural  sense,  is  always  meant,  before  Ihc  fuce  »/" 
Jehovah-  that  is,  they  were  sinners  before  the  very  allar  of  (&^, 
From  which  we  may  understand,  that  they  interrupted  the  puW^ 
vorship  of  God,  by  pergecutiog  the  worshippers  when  they  a3»etnn|^| 

-blether.*  ""^^S 

Our  readers  by  this  time  will  have  consulted  their  Engl^i 
Bible;  and  what  is  the  outhorized  translation  of  this  verse? 
"  But  the  men  of  Sodom  mere  Kicked,  and  ginneri  befort 
"  the  Lord  exceedingly."  This  rendering,  Mr.  Bellamy  M- 
Bertfi,  is  very  ohjectionable !  lu  what  respects  does  It  differ  from 
bis  own  ?  Are  they  not  both  alike  f  This  translator  is  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  ridiculous.  The  words  '  wicked'  snd 
'  sinful  exceedingly,'  arc  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  u 
deseriptiTC  of'  their  character  previounly  to  Lot's  removal 
thither,  and  do  not  therefore  relate  to  the  worship  of  Gud  ai 
taught  hy  Ijot,  of  which  nothinsj  is  said.  mn'l>  D'HlorT  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy will  have  to  mean  nothing  else  than  violence  done  to  the 
true  worship  of  God.  By  these  words,  he  asserts,  '  U  aljvayi 
'  meant  giniierg  before  the  very  allar  of  God,  periions  who 

.  *  interrupted  Divine  worship,  and  persecuted  the  worshippers  of 
'  Jehovah.'  Achan's  offence  did  not  however  consist  in  either 
insulting  or  persecuting  the  true  worshippers  of  Ood;  yet  tha 
very  same  expressions  are  used  in  relation  to  it.  Josh.  \ii.  90^' 
"  I  have  tinned  before  Jehovah"  mrri  'nWDrt,  David's  ©ffence 
did  not  hiclude  violent  opposition  to  the  worshippers  of  God  ; 
adultery  and  murder  were  the  crimes  which  the  prophet's  address 
awakened  in  his  recollection ;  "  /  Aaee  tinned  befure  Jeka- 
"  vah"  tbe  expressions  in  this  confession  are  the  very  same  as 
those  in  Genesis. 

'  Chap,  xviii.  1.  Moreo\'er  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him;  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre  ;  where  he  continued  opening  the  tabernacle,  about 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

*  2.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked ;  and  beheld  three  meoi 
deputies  to  him  ;  when  he  saw,  then  he  hastened  to  meet  them  before 
'    the   opening  of  the  tabemacie ;  and  he  bowed  himaelf  toward  tha 
ground.' 

In  accordance  with  the  translation  of  this  passage  in  tb» 
"  Common  Version,  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  AbrahaB 
is  here  described  as  reposing  himself  at  the  entrance  of  Lis  tent 
during  the  heat  of  Ihc  day,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  three 
alrangers,  he  rose  up  and  went  forth  to  meet  them,  to  offer  tben 
the  accommodations  which  might  be  acceptable.  Bol,  accufd- 
ing  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation,  Abraham  was  preparing  'S9^ 
'  officiate  at  the  altar,  at  the  time  tbe  tUrce  persona  ctiine.llM 
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*  worship  in  the  tabernacle  !'  We  must  again  Tenture  to  look  a 
Uttle  narrowly  into  liis  Hebrew. 

■  The  word  nno  pollack,  is  rendered  the  tent  door  ;  but  it  is  here  to 
be  translated  as  it  is  in  Josli.  viii.  '2%  entering,  or  opening,  xx.  4 ; 
,  Judg.  ix.  iS,  40,  44  ;— xviii.  16,  17.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  tliat  nno  is  rendered  in  the  test, 
as  the  participle  of  a  verb  active, '  opening;'  but  tlie  wor<t 
in  Josh.  viii.  29,  signities  the  aperture  or  opening  of  a  gate  : 

*  Cftst  it  at  the  opening  (or  entering]  of  the  gate  of  the  city,* 
nno  ^K.  *  at  Ihe  entrance.'  The.  word  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  in  the  next  example ;  Josh.  xx.  4, '  at  the  entring  of 
*tbe  gate  of  the  city,'  where  the  manslnyer  was  lo  wait  pop 
Stand)  (ill  tha  report  had  been  made  to  the  elders,  who,  on  his 
cause  l>eing  declared,  were  to  grant  him  admission.    Judges  ix. 

.  W,  Gttal  stood  '  at  the  entring'  of  the  Rate.    t.  40,  nDUri  nnn  is 

*  to  the  entrance'  of  the  dty  gate,    xviii.  16, '  the  six  hundred 

*  men  stood  at  the  e»(»-ance  of  the  gate,'  ijm'n  nno  O'aifi.  v,  17. 
-'  the  priest  stood  at  the  entring  of  the  gate,'  lytun  nri3  ayj  fnsn. 
These  are  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  examples,  not  one  of 
which  supports  his  translation,  the  word  nnQ  in  all  of  them  being 
a  noun.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  worship,  in  the  whole 
nM-rative  ;  and  notwithstanding  we  are  again  under  the  neces- 
sily  of  opposing  onr  distinguished  Hebraist,  we  retain  our 
opinion  that  the  scene  represented  in  (lie  first  two  verses  of  this 
chapter,  corresponds  to   the  description  at  the  commencement 

'  of  the  following,  with  the  slight  dilTereuce,  that  in  the  former 
la  laid  in  the  o)>eu  country,  and  in  the  latter  at  the  gale 
a  populous  city.  '  Now  two  messengers  came  to  Sotlom  at 
even,  as  Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Hodom  :  then  Lot  looked,  and 
'lie  rose  to  meet  them  ;  aud  bowed  his  face  to  the  ground.* 
~r.  Bellamy's  translation. 

The  word  S'SY:  nitiaabim,  which  h  in  the  authorized  version 
indered  itood,  viz.  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  caonot  be  so  translated  : 
for  if  they  stood  by  him,  it  could  not  have  been  said  in  the  same 
'verse,  that  he  ran  to  meet  tliem.  Wh<^n  this  word  is  applied  to 
'persons,  it  meaa»  nffieers,  or  deputies,  I  Kings  iv.  7,  19; — xxii.  47. 
Also  in  Chap.  V.  16,  the  same  word,  both  consonants  and  vowels. 
Beans  nffkers^ 

Might  not  Abraham  run  to  meet  three  persons  who  on  ap- 
laching  his  tent  had  halted  \  As  for  the  remark  *  that  D<3V] 
'len  applied  to  persons,  means  officers  or  deputies,'  nothing 
be  more  unfounded  than  its  application  to  the  use  of  tha 
*d  in  the  example  before  us  ;  <  Htowff  is  its  determinate  mean- 
ig  in  nutuerous  other  passages  of  the  Bible. 
In  his  note  on  Gen,  xix.  4.  5.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  pleased  to  say 
lat,  *  there  is  net  any  authority  in  the  Hebrew  lor  the  nbomi- 
fia^le  crime  attributed  to  these  men,  by  Commentators  ancient 
'  Vol.  X  N.S.  1  A 
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Whatever  we  might  be  Oisposad  (o  ni&h  on  the  tub- 


e  quite  convinced  that  tJiere  it  autliority  for  the  seoae 
.  ivbicb  the  Tmnsjators  h»ve  given  to  the  onrratire,  not  onlj  m 
the  Hebrew,  but  sleo  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  wkiefa 
this  vain  bihI  random  Author,  in  bis  haste  to  run  down  Iba 
Translators  and  Cummentators,  appears  to  have  forgotten, 
.  "  The  Jilthy  CQAver»atiuu  of  the  micked,"  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  ttktu 
■SiVfu'v  i>  aaiKyii^  ateunfo'i^i ;    *  fornivation    and  going    afier 

*  BTDANGE    flesh'   Jude   7,    n«Ti|!>H«r«a-ai,   kbi  »TrA9oaooH  otktw  w«f«t 

n''pa.-,  seem  very  positively  to  determine  the  case :  Mr.  BelUntf. 
Inust,  therefore,  6rst  set  aside  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Apostles.  Nor 
bas  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  lel't  it  doubtful  in  what  sense  Ibe 
Tcrb  JT  is  to  be  understood  in  svich  an  application  as  the  preaeat 
The  word  a*iMO  aaneerim,  which  has  heeu  rendered  to  neu 
external  blindness  '  is  so  translated,'  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  'oily 

*  in  one  place,  except  this  ;Gen.  xix.  11.)  in  all  the  Scripture.' 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  ward  occurs  oi>ly  in  these  Iwo 
MSBRges  in  the  whole  Bible  ?     Again  ;    '  The  word  un  hUmt, 

■   -{lae  tells  ug)  iu  this  verse  (Gen.  xix.  11.)    which  is  rendered, 

.  *  they  tmote,  is  also  applied  hy  tlie  sacred  writers  to  the  mind.' 

'  See  Prov.  XV.   13; — xvii.  22; — xviii,  14.'     The  reader  will 

have  loug  to  look,  before  he  finds  i3n  hikon,  in  these  pasasgei. 

Another  and  very  diBerent  verb  is  used  in  all  of  tbem. 

'  Ch.  xix.  30.  Tlien  Lot  ascended  from  Zoar,  and  he  dwelt  in  ■ 
'  Riountain,  also  both  his  daughters  with  him;  for  be  feared  to  dwelilp 
Zoar:  and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  both  his  daughters. 

'  31.  Now  the  first  bom  said  to  the  younger,  our  father  is  old; 
moreover  not  a  man  is  in  the  land,  to  come  to  us,  as  is  the  CUGtooi(  rf 
•11  the  land. 

'  32.  Therefore  we  will  drink  wine,  with  our  father,  then  we  will 
abide  from  him  :  thus  we  shall  preserve  posterity,  aHer  our  father. 
'  33.  So  they  drank  wine  with  their  father  thai  Kamo  night :  wlua 
1  the  first  bom  went  where  she  abode  from  her  father,  hut  he  knew  not 
where  she  abode,  neither  when  she  married. 

*  34.  Now  it  was  in  after  time,  that  the  6rBt  bom  said  to  tli* 
■  younger;  Behold,  1  abode  in  time  past,  from  my  father;  w«  will 
*  drink  wine  also  this  night,  then  go  abidr  from  him;  thuswcablll 
P  preserve  posterity  after  our  father. 

[  *  SB.  Then  they  drank  wine  also  that  night,  witii  their  fbtbar:  Hrf 
"  the  younger  married,  arid  abode  from  him;  but  he  knew  not 
**  iwbere  she  abode,  neither  when  she  married. 

t  .  '  CS.  Thus  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  conceived  unkoowa  to  iktir 
|).ftther.' 

If  our  readers  wish  to  see  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  ridiautollt, 
we  recommend  them  to  peruse  the  notes  appended  to  our  Aiithor'i 
translations  of  these  verses.  Whu  but  he  cuutd  evvr  bu«  fea- 
tured on  such  assertions  as  the  foUowing  f — '  Lot  was  ft  priest 

*  of  the  ancient  church  which  was  established  hy  Noah.* — *  IM 
'  retired  to  a  place  of  worship  on  a  mouiKnin  not  far  Crom  Zotf 
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where  ha  dwelt  io  a  meadow.' — '  The  meadow,  or  glebe  land 
of  the  tabernacle  on  this  mnuntaiii  was  (he  place  to  which  Lot 
retired.' — '  Here  it  was  tliat  at  the  evening  atilation  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lot  contrived  successively  to  leave  their  father,  and  fo 
■nan-y  with  the  idolaters  of  Zoar.'     Passing  over  tlie«e  rhap- 

'sodies,  we  proceed  to  examine  his  Hebrew  crilicisms. 

pij'3M  ntt  npufj  n3>  is  rendered   in   the   Common   Version, 

■*'  Come  let  u*  make  nur  father  drink  wine:"  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders  it,  '  Therefore  we  will  drink  wine  with  our  father. "^ 

'*  The  obvious  translation  of  npm:'  he  says,  '  is  not,  let  itn  make 

*  — drink,  as  in  the  Public  Version,  bat  joe  will  drink :  and 
"  then  the  word  nt*  «t&,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Common  Ver- 
'*  sion,  has  its  reading,  viz.  wo  will  drink  wine,  HM  eik.  with 
'*  our  father.' 

'  The  obvious  translation  of  npof),  is  not — me  will  drink :  that 
tnight  have  seemed  '  obvious*  if  the  verb  had  been  in  the  kal 
conjugation  i  but  the  verb  is  in  Hiphil,  and  cannot  be  tranelated 
as  he  has  done,  n)^  is  a  particle  of  exhortation,  '  come ,'  it 
<caDnot  be  rendered  '  therefore.' 

>os  nsaufji  rendered  in  (he  Common  Version,  '  Andmemill 

*  lie  with  him,'  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  '  then  me  will  abide 
^  from  him;'  a  most  violent  construction,  altogether  remote 
*from  the  sense  of  the  original.     The  verb  32t!^  nevjir  means,  to 

abide,  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  any  such  way  as  Mr.  Bellamy's 

Translation  imports.  He  atf^mpis  to  cover  his  perversion  ol' 
ibe  term,  by  aficctedly  informing  the  reader,  that  *  agreeably  to 

'  the  idiom'  it  means  to  abide.     What  does  be  mean  by  idiitm? 

His  rendering  is  in  opposition  to  all  idiom.     The  i  van  aDixed 

'  (o  DV  is  the  masculine  pronoun  in  agreement  with  i)<3M,  and  (ho 
verb  ssttf  never  is  used  to  denote  absence  from  the  person  eig- 
oilied  by  Ihe  pronoun  in  accordance  with  il,  but  invariably  marks 
the  greatest  nearness ;  '  to  lie  joilh  him,'  '  to  tie  mith  her.* 

'.  niiun  T^os.    *  And  he  laij  with  her.  Gen.  xxx.  IH.     '  If  ii  man 

*  entice  a  woman  (Latis  not  betrothed  and  nsr  22m  tie  with  her,' 
•  Exod.  iLxii,  16.  It  were  easy  to  cite  numerous  parallel  passages. 
■   •  Abide  from  me,'  would  be  an  excellent  rendering  of  Gen. 

xxiux.  ?,  12 ;  and  again,  '  he  came  to  me  to  abide  from 
'  me,'  as  the  veision  of  'SJi  Mioi'^M  va,  v.  14.  If  Z2aj  with 
OS  signify  to  '  abide  from,'  why  does  not  Mr.  Bellamy  ren- 
der tbc  expressions.  Gen.  xxxix.  7,  12, 14,  to  '  abide  from  f 
We  repeat  that  the  words  are  never  used  in  this  manner,  and  Mr. 
'  Bellamy  therefore  stands  convicted  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text. 
'  And  it  came  to pu»»  on  the  morrow'  This,  we  are  told, 
is   not  the  correct  rendering  of  tlie  passage :  '  to-morrom  it  not 

*  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  mnoiJ  mimuavharath  -'  it  signi- 
''  *  6es  an  indefinite  lime.'     What  does  it  mean  then  in  Exod.  ix. 

?     *  And  Jebovah  appointed  a  tet  time  nyi?  sajiug,  To- 
2  A  2 
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*  morrmv  inn  Jehovah  ^ill  do  this  thing  in  the  laid.  J 

*  Jehovah  did  this  thing*  on  the  morrow  mnoo.*    Wte 
Exod.  XV.  23  ?     *  To-morrow  ^no  is  the  rest  of  thehalji 

«  bath.* 

Again,  Exod.  xix.  10,  '  Go  unto  the  people  end  wmaMfi 
^  to-day  and  to-morrow  ^no,  and  let  them  wash  .their  tM 
^  and  be  ready  against  the  third  day.'  1  Sam.  xx.  97.  'W 
^  the  new  moon  \%as  come,  &e. — And  it  came  to  pan  m 
^  morrow  tr.nvo  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  moeth^  i 
To  deny  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  ^vord  is  to  mm 
should  seem  to  have  required  more  than  Mr.  B.*8  usual  aadi 
Onkelos,  too,  gives  a  definite  and  limited  roeaningf  to  the  ^ 
sion ;  'mnnm  «svi  on  the  day/oUowimg.* 

Dip  to  arise,  is  opi)osed  to  the  verb  2om  to  lie  domtu    '1 

*  shalt  speak  of  them  in  thy  lying  down,  and  in  thy  riem§ 
Deut.  vi.  7,  loiii  r::2t2^ni.    *  When  /  lie  down  ^raae  1 

*  when  shall  /  arise  DipM/  Job  viii.  4.    '  Man  itea 

*  and  rises  not'  cip'  h?,  ch.  xiv.  12.  It  is  equally 
the  words  noipn  and  nn^ts^n  in  Gen.  xix.  33,  3^  are 
posed  ;  the  one  meaning  *  to  lie  down,*  the  other  '  to  fim 
cnp  is  one  of  the  most  common  words  in  the  Hebrew  la^gi 
but  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  its  occurring  in  the 
marrying,  or,  *  to  marry.'  ^  Rising  up^  is  the  only 
of  which  it  admits  in  the  passage  before  us.  A  mor 
more    shameful   assertion     was   never    hasarded«     thn 

*  the  word  Dip  embraces  in  the  strictest  sense  the  net  if  i 
'  riage.'  . 

\rr^HQ  ^  by  their  father.*    *  Unknown  to  thrir  faChar/ 
Mr.  Bellamy,  in   his  usual  manner,    o  prefixed  to  a  aai 
never  used  to  signify  unknown.    The  true  and  primary 
of  D  is  correctly  said  by  Mr.  B.  to  l>e  '  from,*  a  sense 
strictly  proper  in  the  present  instance.    The  efficient  < 
frequently  signified  by  a  wortl  with  s  mem  prefixed,  and  t 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  this  passa^.     ^ 

AVith  the  facts  -of  this  narrative  we  arc  as  stronely  dngi 
as  Air.  Bellamy  can  be  ;  but  we  cannot  make  this  £sgnat  a 
son  for  subverting  the  plain  meaning  of  words ;  we  <:annaC 
mit  our  feelings  to  dictate  a  priori  the  sense  which  any  naif 
in  the  Bible  shall  assume;  we  must  take  its  records  aa  the 
left  us,  and  interpret  them  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  a 
logy,  apart  from  all  such  considerations. 

Mr.  Bellamy  meddles  with  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  ea 
distort  tliem.  This  mischievous  propensity  diacoTeffs  i 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  progress  as  a  translator.  Thai 
of  llagar  and  Ishmael  is  related  with  great  simplicity  and  f 
by  the  sacred  writer,  and  the  Common  Ve  *  m  is  substaal 
a  fair  representation  of  the  original.  In  Mr.  J  (ellamy^s  yet 
it  is  a  perfect  riddle. 
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•  Ch.  XXI.  15.  Wlien  the  water  in  the  bottle  tras  spent,  then  she 
left  the  lad  for  another  cam  muni  cation.' 

'  The  word  atTOtn  ka  sickim,  is  translated  shmhs  ;  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  literal  nieaqing  of  the  word,  as  I  find  it  necesBarily  trans- 
lated in  other  parts  of  tcripture.  This  sense  ia  only  given  in  two  places 
beside  this,  in  neitlier  of  which  can  it  possibly  have  any  such  mean- 

.  ing.  See  Job  xxx,  4,  7- — Now  whether  we  take  nn'a' ricAim,  under 
T\^\S  siyich,  ot  nrro}  nkhah ;  it  means,  to  bedepressed,  to  besorrowfiil; 
and  in  this  state  of  mind,  to  be  left  to  tc^ligious  meditation. — Hence  it 
appears,  that  she  in  her  trouble  made  an  application  to  God  by  the 
priest  of  the  tabernacle — to  procure  what  was  necesiary  for  his  sup- 
port, and  for  iuformation. — nnn  tgehath,  because  of.^And  irtH  achM 
■  the  same  as  in  Bzek.  xxxiii.  30,  another.  The  preposition  then  truly 
reads  agreeably  to  the  original,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  th.e  sacred 

I  writer  thus;  Then  she  lefl  the  lad  because  of  another  communication.' 
As  (o  on^urn  ha  aiokim,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Bt^llamy  to 
refresli  his  memory  by  looking  into  his  own  Translation,  where 
he  will  find  that  Iik  has  himself  rendered  ri'itr  by  '  plant'  '  every 
'  plant  of  tlie  field,'  Gen.  ii.  5.  We  have  thus  his  uwu  aiitho  - 
rity  for  reading  '  plants  or  shrub  ;  we  need  only,  add  that  mi^ 
never  means  '  commiinicdtioii,'  iior  inn  without  dependence  on 
'  a  foregoinjr  word,  uhntbar ;'  ne  theiefoie  dismiss  his  '  becaase 

*  of  another  communicaliuu,'  as  one  of  liis  absurd  novelties,  and 
adhere  to  the  rendering  of  the  Cummoii  Vernion, 

Oeti.  lixii.  1,  has  universally  been  t^onsidered  as  containing 
a  command  from  the  Deity  to  Abraham,  to  otTer  up  his  son  Isaac 
as  a  burnt  oUcring,  and  this  circumstance  is  usually  rcpresenteil 
as  constituting  tbe  great  trial  of  the  Father  of  the  Failliful.  But 
says  our  great  Hebrew  Reformist,  'It  is  noi  pogaible  \o  suppose 

*  any  Ihhig  of  the  kind.'  Aceurdiug  to  him,  Abraham  was  di- 
rected to  repair  to  a  tabernacle  at  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  inauguration  of  Isaac  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
Messiah  before  the  great  congregatiun  at  Salem ;  the  officiatiilg 
priest  of  this  tabernacle  having  ihc  preparation  and  conducting 
of  the  sacrifices  on  the  occLisiun  !  Now  all  this  we  might  be- 
lieve, had  tbe  sacred  writer  recorded  any  thing  of  the  kuid  \  but 
^To  cannot  behevo  it  on  the  simple  word  of  Mr.  Bellamy.  Where 
is  there  a  sytUble  about  a  tabcruacio  at  Salem,  or  a  great  con- 
gregation, or  the  inauguration  of  Isaac,  oi'  an  oiliciatiug  priest, 
or  a  sacrifice  prepared  at  Salem  ?  Assuredly  not  in  the  nar- 
rative contained  in  the  first  nineteen  verses  of  (he  2iA  Ch.  of 
Genesis.  Mr.  Bellamy's  own  translation  of  this  part  of  the 
Bible,  shall  however  be  laid  before  our  readers,  as  it  will  prove 
the  niHlchless  folly  of  its  Author. 

'  1.  Now  it  was  afler  these  transactions,  that  God  proved  Abraham: 
and  he  said  to  him,  Abraham,  and  he  answered,  Here  am  I. 

'  2.  Thus  he  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  one  whom  thou' 
lovest,  even  Isaac,  and  depart ;  go  to  the  land  of  Monah :  and^caose 
him  to  ascend  there  concernlag  the  offering,  upon  one  of  tbe  mouii' 
tains  which  I  will  mention  to  ihee. 
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'  3.  So  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  girded  his  ass,  thi 
he  look  two  of  his  joulliB  with  him  ;   also  wilh  Isaac  his  son :  no 
he  had  divided  the  wood  of  the  offering,  then  tliey  arose  and  weot  W 
the  place  of  which  God  spake  to  him. 

'  4.  And  on  the  third  day,  Abraham  raised  his  eyes,  and  tic  nm 
the  place  afiir  off.  ' 

•  5.  AifiO  Abraham  said  to  hie  youths,  Abide  you  here  whh  the  a«| 
and  I  with  the  youtli  will  go  yonder  :  for  we  will  worship,  then  « 
will  return  to  you. 

'  6<  Now  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  offering,  which  he  h 
upon  Isaac  1*'^  ^onj   also  be  took  in  his  hand,  the  tire,  and  the  knife; 
then  they  went  both  of  them  together.  ''' 

'  7.  Moreover  Isaac  spake  to  Abraliam  liis  father,  and  he  said,  T^ 
rather :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son  :  then  he  said,  Behold  tM 
firei  aod  the  wood ;  but  where  is  the  lamb,  for  a  burnt  offering  i 

'  8.  And  Abraham  replied ;  God  will  provide  before  him  the  lai 
for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son  :  thus  they  went  both  of  them  together;^ 

■  9.  When  thev  came  to  tlic  place  which  God  had  mentioned  to  ht'MJ 
for  Abraham  had  built  there  an  altar  ;  then  he  laid  the  wood  in  ordei) 
and  he  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  upon  the  altar  oi 

'  10.  Now  Ahrabsm  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  koife  to  si 
his  son.* 

This  translation  furnishes  in  itself  a  complete  refutation 
the  note.  There  were  no  spectators  of  the  transaction  un  Uw 
mountain,  exclusive  uf  the  parlies  lliemseWes,  Abrabun  and  his 
son  Isaac.  Abraham  look  with  him  wood,  and  fire,  and  a  knife, 
the  materials  for  sacrifice,  which  jiroves  that  he  <lid  not  know  of 
any  tabernacle,  or  priest,  or  sacrifice,  already  prepared,  a  " 
subverts  at  once  Mr.  Bellamy's  dictum,  that  the  commaod 
Abraham  in  the  3d  verse,  should  be  read,  '  and  bring  him  to 
<  burnt  offering,^  As  for  Mr.  Bellamy's  remark,  that  the 
lamed  pi^fixed  to  h^i»  gnalah,  requires  the  same  rendering  as  ' 
Gen.  iii.3l,  to,  the  reader  may  look  into  Mr.  Bellamy's  Bible 
Gen.  iii.  SI,  where  he  will  find  i"  lamed  rendered  /or  /  In  ll»j 
other  five  instances  in  which  nh'V  it  occurs  in  this  chapter,  Bfr. 
B.  has  himself  rendered  it,  for  a  burnt  offering ;  although  for 
some  capricious  purpose,  he  has  rendered  it  in  verses  3d  and  6tli 
o/  the  o^errnj; ;  and  nhsb  iniin,  \.  13,  a  phrase  precise!] 
parallel  willi  niipji  inVym  in  the  2d  verse,  he  translates  by  '  I 

*  offered  it   up  /or  a  burnt  offering  instead   of  his   ton 
Abraham  then  must  have  pre]>ared  to  '  o^er  up  his  ton' 

*  buml  offering.'  The  ori;pnal  Hebrew  gives  us  in  fact  DO 
otherseMBc  than  that  of  the  Common  Version  :  '  Offer  him  there 
'for  a  burnt  offering;'  whicli  is  confirmed  by  the  IStli  uid 
16th  verses  :   '  Now  1  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou 

*  bast  not  withheld  tliy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.*  To  what 
can  this  refer  but  to  the  antecedent  requirement,  which  was  hi- 

'  i«ndcd  to-try  the  faith  of  the  Ratiiarch  ?  and  where  is  this  ta 
tbi^d  but  in  (he  2d  verse,  according  to  the  « 
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nlatioD  of  tbe  Common  Version  ?  That  this  traoslntion  is  bc- 
curate,  will  most  satisfactorily  appear  to  every  person  competeat 
to  ttie  investigation  of  tlie  text.    nVv  gnalah  means  a  *  burnt 

*  offering ;  when  it  occurs  with  a  ^  lameil  prefixed,  its  signi- 
fication is,  '  Jbr  a  burnt  offering ;'  and  wlien  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun precedes  tlie  word  with  or  without  a  verb,  the  pprson  or 
thing  signified  by  the  noun  or  pronoun,  is  the  subject  offered, — 
Uie  nbs  gnalah,  or  '  burnt  offering.^    Lev.  ix.  2,  nhsb  (jw  '  and 

*  a  ram  Jiir  a  6ttm(  offering.*  In  Gen.  sxii.  13,  the  word 
gnalah  n^jrV  with  a  lamed  V  prefixed  occurs,  and  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  B.  '/or  a  burnt  offering ;'  the  subject  of  this  burnt  offering 
was  a  ram,  Vm,  to  which  the  pronoun  in  the  compound  word 
m^JPi  relates,  which  is  correctly  remlereil  '  and  he  offered  It  for  a 
'  burnt  ofiering.'  The  construction  in  the  2d  Terse  is  identically 
the  same,  n^^fl)  gnalah  with  ^  lamed  prefixed,  cannot  have  any 
other  meaning  than,  '/or  a  burnt  offering  ,' — the  pronominal 
affix  in  the  verb  in^ym  relates  to  the  preceding  noun  im,  de- 
noting the  Bidiject  of  the  n^  gnalah,  '  burnt  offering,'  tiie 
entire  clause  therefore  can  only  be  construed  and  read  as  in 
the  Common  Version,  *  and  offer  him  (i  i.  e.  lis  thy  son)  for 

*  a  burnt  offering.' 

•  V.  !2.  For  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God.  The  translatow 
have  rendered  the  word  wr  ycrea,  thou  fearest,  which  ie  wrong.  It 
il  the  third  person  singular  preter  in  ^al,  literally,  he  feareth,  or 
revereoceth,  viz.  that  Isaac  feared  God.' 

Mr  Bellamy  should  have  consulted  his  grammar  (from  which 
he  has  much  to  learn)  before  he  prouounced  the  translation  of 
Ibis  word  in  the  Common  Version,  to  be  '  wrong.*  nT  in  this 
place  is  not  the  tliird  person  singular  prefer  in  kal ;  but  the 
participle  present  construed  with  the  second  psrsunal  prououn 
nn«  thar,  and  is  correctly  translated  in  the  Public  Version, 

*  thou  fearest  God.'  The  iranslatorsknew  their  business  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Ch.  xxT.  8.  *  He  was  gathered  unto  Aw  people.'  From 
this  expression,  Mr.  Bellamy  attempts  to  silence  the  objection 
that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  say  any  thing  concerning 
a  future  state. 

'  But  were  thia  passage  attentively  read  by  them  (the  objectors,) 
they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  error.  Abraham,  as  to 
his  mortal  body,  was  not  gathered  to  hie  people;  he  wbb  a  Chaldean, 
and  his  ancesiors  were  buried  in  his  native  place  in  Chaldea  :  thus 
it  plainly  means  that  tlie  soul  of  Abraham  was  gathered  to  those  just 
men  the  patriarchs,  wbo  in  suucesgion  hod  taught  the  people  to 
worahtp  God ;  who  like  him  received  the  divine  commands  from  the 
mercy-seat;  also  to  ull  those  who  bad  departed  in  the  true  faith: 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expreuion,  and  mat  gathered  unto  hi* 
peopU.' 

Mr.  Bdlamy  is  a  very  unfortunate  man.    In  this  very  chapter 
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he  liiis  iuforuied  us,  tlmt  the  sacred  writer  is  sUcnt  respectia|f 
Ishmaers  having  aiiy  thia^  to  do  with  the  true  uorship  of  Goc^ 
Ijiiit  Isliiiiael  did  nat  labour  in  e:i(ahlishing  Uic  true  worship  « 
God  ;  and  yet  tliis  same  expression  is  used  in  reference  tu  hiii4 
'  he   (Ishuiael)    rvai  gaUiered  to    Inn  people,  ch,  xxv.    17: 
What   becomes  of  his  attempt  to  convince  objectors  of  tbec^ 
error  f   and  here  we  cannot  help  referring  to  Mr.  Bellainy's  lib 
Solent  declamation  against    the  authors  of  the  Curomou  Ves] 
sion,  nhoin  lie  charges  with  rendering  ch.  ili-  '22,  so  as  to  an^ 
courage  the  belief  that  death  is  an  '  eternal  sleep.'     Kiagl 
James's  ^ansla^ors  have  presented  us   a   Bible   replete  mA' 
proofs  of  tt  future  life.     A  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  tit* 
UDJusI,  and  a.  judgement  to  come,  occupy  a  promineDt  place i|- 
their  Translation,  as  the  solemn  doctrines  of  inspired  meu.     larif 
fidels  reject  the  tvhole  Bible,  disputing  its  Diviue  authority.    l>4k 
they  reject  it,  under  the  idea  that  it  teaches  an  eterual  elttep  ■■ 
dealh  and  impunity  for  sin  }    Our  Author  knows  that  ihag 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  of  a  totally  diSerent  nature,  and  bia 
insinuations  are  tlierefore  most  disgraceful  to  him.     Men  of  tin 
greatest  seriousness,  men  full  of  Christian  hope  as  to  futurity 
haye  prolesscr)  ihemseWcs  unable  to  perceive  in  Gen.  iii.  89,  tu 
doctrine  of  a  life  to  come ;  nor,  bold  as  he  is  in  declamatioiif 
does  it  appeiir  from  Mr.   Bellamy's  capricious  and  iacorreoi 
version  ol"  the  passage. 

'  Ch.  xxvi.  29,  Thai  thon  iw'ft  do  us  no  hart.  ns~\  raagnah,  is  tra»» 
slated  hurt,  but  thia  vowel  form  of  the  word  bas  no  such  meaning  ' 
scriptuie.  It  signifies  to  Jeed,  Jer.  i.  19;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  A«  ti .  _ 
/«(/;  Mich.  V.  4,  and  feed,  so  that  the  trauslatorg  have  mistaken  tli%' 
meaning.' 

For  the  translation  in  the  Common  Version   Mr,  Beltomyl 
substitutes,  '  IJ"  thou  will  procure  supply  before  us.'     Had  h 
been  able  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb,  he  would  have  di** 
earned  the  correctness  of  the  Common  Version,  and  seen  the 
futility  of  his  reference.     '  This  vowel  form  of  the  word,  Oconii 
in  numerous  instances,  in  all  of  which,  evil,  ur  hurt,  or  inh 
is  unqueMionably  its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  Sir.  Belli 
himself  gives  to  '  this  vowel  form  of  the  word'  in  ch.  xxxvii.  9 
'  Pvil  f 

Mr.  Bellamy,  we  have  already  seen,  opposes  llie  represents 
tioHB  of  two  A]ioslles ;  he  is  hardy  enough  to  contradict  f 
third,  the  Author  of  (he  Kpistle  lo  the  Hebrews,  who  infonn 
us  tliat  "  toe  ittaf  fiftiirwf  one  meal  Esau  sold  his  birth-riffhtJ 
But,  says  our  Hebraist,  '  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  Es*) 
'  could  sell  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.'  The  leid 
says,  that  Esau  being  faint  aud  ready  (o  die,  acceded  to  JuooVl 
solicitations  to  part  with  his  birth-right  for  an  immediate  sum^ 
'.food.  Mr.  Bellamy  says,  th^  Esau  had  rendered  binudriii^ 
Jile  to  tuceeed  to  the  officb  of  (lie  priesthood,  ud  tlw 
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4he  UMoing  of  hh  heinfr  faint !  The  ineligibility  of  Esau,  he 
iafcirniH  us,  wt«t  ihe  consequence  of  liis  liaviDg  married  the 
dau^liters  of  the  iHulaiers  of  tlie  land.  And  tbeu  after  lliii  Mr. 
BelUtoy,  i(i  the  very  nest  note,  asserts  that 

'  Eiau,  «rhn  was  evidently  at  that  period  CDOsiderod  as  the  rigtit- 
fiil  heir  to  llie  priesthond  by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  who  must  for  thit 
reagun.  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  the  office,  declare<l  to  Jacob  that 
he  wa<  weHry  of  rites,  ceremonies,  'fferin^i,  and  sacrificei  i  and  en- 
treated him  t»  accept  of  ii,  tliat  he  might  join  the  apurioua  worship 
flf  (tiii«e  whu  had  adopted  a  stute  of  thinfrii  under  Adam,  or  under  the 
Adum  c  priineval  state,  viz.  oiferinga  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
withuut  Kiicrificij.' 

If  Knnu  had  rendered  himsolf  ineligildp  to  the  pricathooti  at 
that  periad,  how  could  Isaac  and  Jacob  consider  him  as  the 
riifliinil  heir  to  it,  and  how  could  he  be  iu  the  exercise  of  hia 
oRii'-,  trlien,  on  his  defection,  which  Udd  already  taken  place, 
JacoS,  as  Mr  B.  informs  us,  had  succeeded  to  it^  Mr.  B.'i 
fitliou!!  are  not  eren  consistent.  Tlie  liixtory  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  Ksaii's  bi-in*  tnarned  at  this  period,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain a  panicle  of  infurniatiun  on  the  subjecU  with  nhich  Mr. 
BelUniy  has  embellished  hi:4  Bible.  His  Hebrew  is  of  tba 
usual  kind.  '  The  word  'no'v^n  halyniteeni,  is  rendered,  feed 
'  me.  But  this  word  cannot  be  (bus  unilerstood,  it  is  only 
'  tr  lusliited  so  in  this  passage ;  for  in  no  part  of  Scripture  19  it 
'  ever  reiiclered  to  satisfy  hunger.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  word  19 
nwd  but  once  in  the  Heurew  Bible,  namely,  in  this  very  passage ! 
Tt)  which  Mr.  B.  atfirms,  means,  not '  pottage^  but  '  a  aucred 

*  gacraniental  repa«t,'  denotes  the  article  or  Eubstance  from 
which  a  repast  was  preparetl,  and  in  all  Ilia  instances  of  its  use 
!n  the  Bihie,  signifies  the  matter  of  a  cotnmon  meal  ibr  the  pur« 
pose  of  satisfying  hunger.  r]'V  means  faintness  from  exhaus- 
tion, having  reference  to  Esau's  answer, "  /  ant  going  io  die  /* 
CO  the  word  is  used  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  29 :  "  The  people  is  hungry 
**  and  *p>  weary  (exhausted)  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness." 

The  preceilirig  extract  aHbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
•nd  spirit  of  the  Notes.  Mr.  Bellamy  every  where  descriea 
tabernacles,  and  priests,  and  sacramenis,  and  preaching.  When 
Jacob  restetl  at  Bethel,  (Chap,  xxviii.  11.)  '  lie  was,'  says  this 
gentleman,  *  as  the  representative  head  of  the  Church,  well  known 

*  to  the  otBciating  priest  at  this  tabernacle  at  Bethel.     The 

*  offeringt,  aacnfices,  rites,  ceremtmiea,  statutes,  ordinaticea, 

*  and  /aKi«,'  as  described  in  the  book  of  Jjeviticus,  *  were  always 
'the  same  from  the  beginning.'  p.  109.  The  refreshment  pro- 
vided for  Isaac,  (Chap,  xxvii.  17,  25.)  was  a  lacred  tacmmeu- 
talrepaal  <  which.'  says  our  Author,  *  is  retained  in  Cbrtstian 

*  churches  to  the  present  day  V  p.  110.  Chap.  iii.  24,  according 
to  hint,  describes  the  institution  of  a  place  of  worship, '  with 

*  the  aacred  fire  with  the  incense  in  the  ceaaer  which  was  takra 
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*  by  the  higti-priest  witbin  the  vail,  hi  the  Holy  of  Holies  b 

'  the  Cherubim  !* 

Leaving  these  reTcries,  we  must  devote  a  few  more  words  to 
Mr.  Bellamy's  sell- contradictions.  His  work  i^  indeiH)  quite  a 
curiosity  in  this  respect.  To  display  in  their  proper  light  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradiclions  to  which  we  refer,  we  stial 
insert  a  table  of  passa<;e^  which  might,  wjtliout  difficulty,  be  en- 
larged for  Ihe  eiitertainmenlof  our  readers,  exhibiling  Bellamy 
a  Bellamy. 


I  an 


'  We  find  that  the  Cherubim, 
the  Sbechinah.  the  urim  and 
THuMMiM,  were  continued  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
that  by  these  divine  symbols,  God 
communicated  his  will.  Now  as 
Ihe  divine  goodness  had  by  these 
symbols  of  bis  presence  communed 
with  man  from  the  fait,  so  likewise 
when  he  establigbed  the  covenant 
with  Noah,  ihey  vxre  continued  as 
the  appointed  means  of  communi- 
cation.' p.  58.  Gen.  xi.  7. 

'  Ipil  Zaakeen  means  a  very  old 
man.'  p.  K+. 

'  Abraham  was  f]?i  lakeen,  old,' 
Chap,  xxiv,  I. 

'  We  find  from  the  translations 
recorded  in  this  chapter  thut  he 
(Abraham)  was  a  pcriion  of  great 
consequence  and  dignity.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Trogus 
FompeiuB,  who  says,  '  the  Jews 
deiive  their  origin  from  Damas- 
cus, a  famous  city  of  Syria  ;  their 
Icings  were  Abraham  and  Israel,' 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
scripture  authority,  where  it  is 
Bfli(f,hewasflm^/i(y;jrin«.  Chap, 
xxiil.  6."     p.  6+  den  xiv.  13. 

'  The  word  1M-1  vai/igaang,  ren- 
dered *  he  gave  up  Ike  ghost,' 
means  to  he  employed  in  a  very 
laborious  work.  Tliis  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  new  translation,  ■  thus 
Abraham  had  laboured,*  Note,  p. 
102.  Chap.  XXV.  8. 

'  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door, 
which  was  behind  him*  Tliese 
words  thus  rendered,  are  not 
consistent  with  the  original, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  make 
-•enfle  ot  the  passage.    The  word 


*  With  the  Israelitish  cburcb  it 

El  eased  God  to  cummunjcate  witb 
is  people  by  tJie  uhim  and  the 
THL'MMiM;  hut  in  this  church 
which  was  prior  to  the  time  ef 
Moses,we  dp  not  meet  with  rRlM 
and  THUMMIM;  God  cominuai- 
cated  with  man  only  from  the 
Cbenibira.'  p.  76.  Gen.  Kviii.  1. 


'  fpl  Zaakeen  cannot  he  render- 
ed by  the  words  ■  an  old  man,*  in 
any  part  of  scripiare  1  p.  102. 

*  Chap,  xxiii.  6.  The  worti 
a-n^H  Elohyim.  is  in  the  Common 
Version  rendered  mighty  ■  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error  The  tniD»- 
latioii,  a  fiighfj/  prince,  cannot iMtfl 
applied  to  Abraham  at  this  peril 
as  he  was  not  a  temporal  prii 
be  had  not  even  a  place  to  b 
bis  dead.'  p.  97. 


'  So  he  expired,  thus  died  Abr 
ham.'  Chap  xxv.  8,  text. 


'  —  and  Sarah  beard  i 
opening  of  the    Tabernaclei 
she  was  behind  /tim.'    Text,  C 
xviii.  10. 


Bellamy's  Holi}  Bible. 


'  D<:pi  Zeittnim  is  tranElated 
'  old  age'  by  Mr.  Bellamy  in 
Clmp.  xxi.  2,  i<]pi^  p,  ■  a  u>a  in 
Ills  oW  agt.'  V.  7.  v;piii  |a,  a  aoa 
in  his  Mage.'  In  Chap.  xliv.  20, 
he  translatea  D'Jpt  iV",  *  Son  of  hit 


old 


age.' 


which  is  rendered  '  behind  him,' 
to  be  translated  '  and  he  fuUovied 
him — i*ini  T^n«  va  liiia  ackearaa, 
*  and  Ac  foBovxd  htm  I '  ihat  is,  the 
stranger  who  wm  the  speaker  t( 
Abrannin,  fallowed  him.'  Note, 
Chap,  xviii.  10.  p  76. 

'  O'l^'l  Zehumm'  is  n  plural  nouit 
•nd  mi^nH  ildera  in  ull  the  scrip 
turenhon  truly  translated,  there- 
fore D'lpl  p,  does  not  mean  a  soi, 
o/'kis  old  age.'  Note,Cbap.  xxxvii. 
3. 


We  had  almosf  overlooked  a  passage  which  we  promised  to 
nollce.  1^  ^'p  Cliap.  xxxiii.  20.  i.s  translated  by  Mr.  Bellamy, 
*  he  preaclii'd  before  him  ;'  a  strange  reoderine^  at  all  events  : 
had  it  howpTer  been  before  a  congregation,  it  might  have  passed; 
but  Jacob,  a  mortal  preacbiug  belbre  God,  is  a  surprising  spec- 
.  taele.  This  very  expression  however  he  has  rendered  in  Chap. 
x\\\.  47,  *  he  called  it ;'  an  intelligible  phrase,  according  with 
the  reading  of  tbe  Common  Version. 

We  here  conclude  our  examinntian  of  Mr  Bellamy's  version, 
not  because  we  h:ive  exhausted  the  materials  which  it  supplies 
for  our  oritical  strictures,  [fur  an  abundance  of  them  yet  re- 
main unnoticed,]  but  fiorn  th>;  apprehension  that  the  Article  has 
for  every  im|Kirtant  purpose  been  sufficiently  extended.  A  ver- 
sion more  at  variance  Hith  the  prin<-iple<i  on  which  it  was  pro- 
fessedly undertaken,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention :  the 
Author  has  set  at  deDanee  every  rule  by  which  a  translator 
should  be  governed.  While  professing  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
.  literal  import  of  the  original,  he  has  given  the  Hebrew  terms 
meanings  entirely  at  vuriance  with  tlie  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 

So  serious  and  so  numerous  are  his  errors,  that  had  preced- 
ing translators  indulged  in  similar  freedoms,  thii  real  import 
of  the  Scriptures  must  ei-e  now  have  been  quite  obscured, 
BT)d  of  all  books  the  Bible  would  have  been  the  most  corrupt. 
For  tbe  length  to  which  the  present  Article  has  extended,  we 
assign  uo  other  reason  than  the  hi^^h  patronage  which  this  new 
translation  has  obt;tined,  and  the  industry  employed  to  recom- 
mend it  as  an  important  work,  both  of  which  are  most  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  it.  It  tbe  tone  of  our  strictures  has 
partaken  of  severity,  the  utmost  severity  is  amply  justified  by 
the  arrogant  manner  in  which  its  Author  has  contejnned  and  bIs- 
persed  the  most  learned,  tlie  most  upright,  and  the  most  pious 
of  Hebrew  scholars,  not  less  than  by  the  numberless  errors  and 
gross  corruptions  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  The  appro- 
priate title  to  this  productiou,  would  be,  The  lloly  Bible  ^et- 
verted  I'rooi  the  Qnginid  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Joba  Bellamy.  „, 
3B2 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


*^*  Gentlemen  and  PuMithert  teho  Aane  morki 
the  Conductors  of  ike  Eclectic  Ri 


1  the  prat,  wU  ohli^t 


bu  sending  Informatwm 
i  paid)  oftkesubjeti,  extent,  aad  pnibahJe  price  of  tuck  torkt/ 
ihieh  they  may  depend  upon  bting  commumealed  to  the  Public,  gT 
eonmtent  viiih  itt  Plan. 


(po, 
umic 


L 


Ad  intefeiting  MRS.  bu  be«D  lately 
received  ftooi  America,  conlaining  ■ 
Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  tbe  SUip  Oi- 
« ego,  on  tlie  co»l  of  South  B^rbary, 
■Tid  of  tbe  auff?ring<  of  Lhe  MdtsT  and 
the  Crew  »faile  in  bondage  BOmn;  the 
Arabi,  inlersijer»ed  with  niiineruui  r«- 
tnailcK  upon  Ihu  country  and  iti  inbabi- 
lanta,  and  concerning  the  pecuhar  perila 
oT  tbat  COUt  By  Judeh  Paddock,  lier 
late  Muter.  Tb«  work  ii  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  publiihed  in  Utecourae 
of  the  preHDt  month. 

Tbe  tecowl  edition  oT  Miat  Lney  Al- 
kin'B  Mentoira  of  the  Court  of  Qaeen 
Elilabelh,  vlll  appear  on  Wedneiidsy, 
the  Sud  of  September. 

In  ■  few  dayt  will  be  publiihed,  a 
transtatioD  of  M.  P.  Orfilla'a  directioni 
for  the  treatment  of  penoDE  wbo  have 
lakeo  poison,  and  thoM  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  together  with  the 
iDWDii  of  delecting  poimna  and  adulle- 
nitiona  in  wine  ;  alio  of  distinguishing 
real  from  apparent  deatb. 

The  Rei.  S.  Cispbun,  ofChrist  Church, 
Uanta,  aill  aboctiy  puhliih  the  Penta- 
teuch of  Five  Buokiuf  Moaea  illiutratedi 
containiogan  l^xpt i cation  of  the  Phraie- 
olngy,  incorporated  with  the  Text,  fiir 
tbe  uie  of  Families  and  Schools. 

Mr.  Braugham  ii  preparing  for  pub> 
liciiion,  a  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly.  on  the  abuse  of  public  charities. 

Misi  Trimmer  is  preparing  a  aequel 
to  Mra.  Tritomer'a  Introduction  to  tha 
knijwietipe  of  Naiure  and  (he  Scriptnrei. 

No.  V!.  of  Lives  of  llluitrioui  Men, 
is  nearly  reaily  for  publication. 

In  the  press.  Death,  an  eiwy. 

Propa»li  are  issued  (or  publiihing 
by  subacription,  a  new  nlillon  of  tbe 
works  of  tbe  Bct.  John  Flavel,  one 
Tolune  to  be  published  evarj  three 
months,  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Dt.  Juries'*  new  Ifarxlalion  of  the 
Four  Gospels  into  Welsh,  will  be  pub- 
lisnad  in  a  lew  Jayi,  in  a  IGino.  totume. 


In  themoiitho'Dpcember,  1BI3.  wm 
be  publiihed  by  subsiriptiun,  lO  S  irH*. 
I2nia.  with  a  list  of  lubicriban,  price 
5s.  ed.  Sunday  School  and  other  Aiief 
dotes,  chieRy  original,  Caiechetlcal 
Exerciiei,  moitly  Iroia  SciSpture,  and 
other  interesting  matter,  rclatire  to  Iba 
inslruclion  of  tbe  rising  generatiiMi.  By, 
Geo.  Russell.  D-dicated,  by  permi).  , 
sion,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sumo, 
K.  G.  &c.fcc. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  (already  so  •m 
tinawn  to  the  literary  world  by  hil  A^ 
peodlxet  to  Lady  Morgan'^  Work  m 
France,}    has  just    put    to    prcaa    fail.. 
Sketches  of  tbe  philosophy  oflifc. 

Lady  Morgan  i%  alto  no*  in  Locdo^ 
EU  pterin  lending  the  printing  of  aoMliw. 
national    tale,    entitled    Florcnca   Ma^.  i 

The  little  treatise  lately  anoouneed,!^ 
on  the  Art  of  preierring  the  feat,  ujiMt 
ready  for  publication. 

Just  reoeiied  from  the  continent,  and 
preparing    for    immedrate    publiealion, 
the  life  of  Lai  Catas  uplo  his  return 
from  SI.  Helena,  camraanicnlrd  by  him- 
lulf,  contaiuingautheallc  dotajls  respect- 
ing the  Toyage  to,  the  rtiidence,  tb*  . 
manner  of  living,  and  Ihe  tnatmcnt  ef," 
Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena.      at>r>.  loa*," 
letters  which  were  not  forwarded  to  tbciC, 
destination  by  the  British  governtr— - 

M.  Kotzebue  it  preparing  for  j 
cation  his  account  orfhe  1tiin?M  F 
bassy  to  PecsJa.      It  vlll  appear  ■ 
aaine  time  at  London  and  Wt-ymar.' 

A  series  of  Esnays  on  English  " 
tifTi,  on  the  plan  of  iheTatler — Le 
on,  kc.  Bia  now  in  ■  eourv  of  publiM 
tion  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Th^  M 
written  by  a  noble  author,  who  hn  IT 
sumed  the  name  of  ttae  Hermit  ii 


LM  of  WoHtt  HeMffy  pmbUgked, 


sot 


in  i^  on  aocouDt  of  the  state  of 
b. 

ev.  J.  Bellamy  is  printio^  a  se- 
\f^  ff  .'Hr  €k»m  (9(^rm;eioo  ^ 
^barto;  and  another  edifivn  in 

0  volume. 

ewster  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea- 
le  'ICalei'IOHnipp'4  ini-  luttirnji:  aa- 
if  the  iiiffei(eut  luruis  io  whicb; 
e;niQUt  pptici,aps  have  fitted  op. 
'limeiitJ 

•ri'^hrnbr;  eil^.  will  lOon  jidbtrsh 
iiniiifc  portion  o:  his  coloured 
nd  dtscripticins  of  the  Plants  re~ 
f  Jlx>tani«tft,  to  the  genus  fucus*. 
Ui  M.  r  todd  is  prepkrtpg  a 
0[ri^ina(  Sin^  t^ree^wiif,  Grace, 
Ktion,  Jiistiflcatjon,  Faith,  Good 
fiifirf  t^TniTerii^  Red^ption,  as^ 

md'iA  cer^in  declarations  of  o6r' 

f^    *^       ■        "   -  •'•*-• 

evl  Dr.*  John  Fle^fnlf  ^ift  sobii 
r^^c^^al  Vi^w  of  tho  structure, ' 
L  and  classiAcadon  of  anhnals. 
d  fi^  eb^^vings.  •      •   , 

dwards,  anthor  o€.  pL  treaiti^  on 
*ia^'  ^intfnjg'  i .  treatise  on  the 
j^ jiyreek'i^'Odies,  in  which  afl 
if  refatitkK  to  accent  aiid  qaan«^ 
n^ined. 

dtiley, '  asi^ant  snrgepn  and 
«tc^  or  anatomy  at  St.  Barthb-^ 
f^jttitaf,  is  preparing  fbr  pnb* 
llftwnal  dfPraciical  Anatomy, 
90  of  students  engaged  in  dfs?'~ 

iog  for  publication,  a  compfete 
^e  Ifedical  Lectures  delivered 
Oi»  the  terilis,  iiours  of  attedd- 

• 

f^iu^  Memoirs,  biographical,  cri- 

1  literary,' of  the  most  eminent 
it  apd  Suf^eons  of  the  present 
fe'firhitfed  Kingdom,w{th  a  choice . 
of  their  prescriptKms,aiid  a  spe- 
s4  the  diaeases  for  which  they 
m;  fonbtng  a  complete  modem 


extemporanifous  pharmaooptt>a ;  to 
which  is  added,  an  Appeitdia,  contain- 
ing an  accoiiDt  of  the  diff'^rent  medic  nal 
rpstitotionsinr  tlie*nie;|upo)ipj^aai«num 
and  eharit^ble    ^     '   -^    •     • 

Shortly  will  he.  pnblisbed  in  8vo,  the  Na* 
tivity  of  H.  R  H.  the  late  Priucessi  Chaiw  • 
iore-Atigi]«ta«  cninilaaed  fntrntbrn-^akm^^  ^ 
Qominl  T^leaof  Dr.  £dil»iindaaUey  ,10% 
Rt^ioiPr^fiHSftur  of  Aytrouumy  At  Oremif 
wich;  ihclu^in^  t^yeVy  Arc  ot  Directido 
inthe  2^Hne,  #Hb  their  genuine 'akST 
na  t  nral » ff*tciB,  .'ooinbined  with  tHfc  mttkm 
so  I  e  of  Time,  uHtd  and  practised  by  tlio 
learoed  Claudjus  ptot^y,  and,adju«ted 
in  propbrtiOtif  'to  the  Sonis  Oedeeibti^6 
Motion  in.'the  EcHptic.    To"  liiii^h'ia''^ 
added  an  imporiattt  and'intereBtifl|(  4inl^' 
col^itroff  of '*«t«;Vtfn  rediarfcable  n»(iVitiei^( 
the  parties  fa^in^  aow  living.   '  ByJdlia 
Wbrtdale,  seniolf.  '     •    ^ 

Mr.  J.  Btobetiaon  wilt  ihortfjr  ptib* 
lisb,  Reitgions  Liberiyi  in  iu  ap||Mioa«^ 
tion  tb  tUe  case  of  the  Old  Mectiog^ 
House,  Wolverhampton ;  with  Remains  ' 
on  tlie  condnct  of  the  Rditora  of  the 
Congregationa!  Magazine. 

In  a  fev^  days  will  be  poblislied  In 
8to.  M  Inqniiy  fiito  the  ioioeiiee  bff 
situation  onPulmonarv  CoiiBom|i4KNV'/ 
and'  cm  the'dutatioir'Of  life.  IlliiatmtM  ' 
by  statistical  reports.  "Ify  Jaliii  'G« 
M^sford,  Memb^  oip  the  Royal  Coiiefe 
of  dorgeoina  of  London. 

in  the  coarse  of  September  win  be 
published  (dedicated  to  the  youth  of  tfa« 
Britfsh  Isles)  The  Fables  of' Bftdp  anff 
others^  with  desl^on  wood,  by  TbooMi 
Bewick.  • 

In  the  course  pf  the  present  nontli 
will  be  pabli^ed,  in  two  handsome  vote* . 
8to,  SermoQion  miacoiiaoeont  sujbjeoti*  ' 
selected  fnm  the  IfSS.  of  tfie  |ate  Ren 
£.  Robson,  M.  A.'  for  37  TJ^ra  Curato 
and  Leetnref  of  9t  Mary^  Whitediapel. 
By  the  Rev.  H  C,  O>0oonoghae,  A*  IM^ 


tlV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PtfBUSHEti; 


AMTIOOITiaa. 

itbedral  Aotiquif  ies  of  England. 
Itton,  F.  S.  A.  So  JCVII.  being 
>r  York  Cathedral. 
I  J  tbe  same  anthor,  No*  f .  of 
gical  and  Historical  IllnstFa- 
Mient  English  an       scture. 

4tif«inb<^c6at«     Jiofollow<*' 


ing  engravings  of  early  apecimana  of  tha 
circular  sty^e:    1.    Ground  flan  and 
Plans  at  larxe  of  llBfy  Chnrch/Oxfofd- 
ahire.    9.  Elevation  of  thf  west  frbnCbf* ' 
the  same.    3.  Western  door-wav' of  tbe*" 
same.    4.  Door-way  to  the  sooto  poiiell' ' 
of  Malmsbury  Abbey  Church.^     S.  &i^^ 
vaUon    of  the  eui  end  of  St  ^JrObb 

Church,  e::  T^  ht^&fi^^m^^ 


Liai  of  Works  recc^nlly  publiiked. 


Chorch,  Norlhamplonahire  1.  D<iof 
wnj  and  pans  at  tnrge  of  Ihe  same.  8. 
v.™  of  tlie  Crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Charch, 
Oxford. 

The  History  ami  Antiqnilies  of  the 
Abbay  Cliurcb  of  St.  Peter,  Wi-slioin- 
iterj  indudiiig;  Notices  and  Biagtagihi- 
cal  Memoirs  of  the  Abboti  and  Divans  of 
that  fuuudsliOD.  By  Edward  Wpdtake 
Brayley.  With  graphical  1 1 1u  at  ration* 
(caosisline  of  plain,  Tims,  elcvatJOm, 

John  Piesloii  Neale.  Vol.  1.  impc-'i"' 
quarto,  71.  \e.    royal  quarto,  41.   163. 


i 


A  Listot  the  Numbers  and  Prices  uf 
the  valuable  Librarv,  and  collection  of 
Print*,  DrswingB,  &c.  of  W.  Rostoe, 
£iq.  wbii^h  weie  sold  at  Liverpool  ia 
1816.  S'O.  7s. 

Ford  (of  Manchester) '«  Cstalneua  of 
K  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 
bookr,  1>.  Gd. 


AdTice  to  the  Teens  j  or  Practical 
Helps  Inwards  the  fnrinalion  of  one's 
own  Characlet.  By  Isaac  TayliM-,  Mi- 
nislrr  of  the  Gospel  atOngar,  19mo.  bs. 

Outlines  of  Philosophical  Rducalinn, 
itluMrated  hy  Ihe  method  of  teaching 
the  logic,  or  flrst  class  of  philosophy,  in 
the  Onivtrbity  of  G'aigow.  By  George 
JardinP,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  E.  ProfeSBor  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University. 

avo.  n.. 

A  Sequel  to  tlie  French  Eiercisps  of 
Chainlmud,  Hame),  Perrin,  Wanos- 
Iroclil,  and  other  Grammars  :  bcng  a 
practical  guide  to  translate  from  English 
inio  good  French.  Od  a  new  plan,  with 
grammatical  notes.  By  G.  H.  Popple- 
lon.  t^O.  3s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  Poppleton's  French  Eier- 
ciSFS,  ISmo.  8s.  6d. 

ConvorsatioDB  on  Algebra ;  designed 
for  those  oho  bave  nut  the  advantage  of 
a  tutor,  as  well  as  far  the  use  of  students 
in  schools.    By  William  Cole,  l^nii).  7s. 

The  Pronouncing  Instructor;  or,  Ge- 
neral Readers'  Assistant  in  the  pronun- 
cia^ioD  of  difficult  Greek,  Latiu,  and 
Scripture  proper  uames  ;  the  OHines  of 
eminent  nodcm   aniits,  and   men   of 

notorious,  who  baso  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe  within  the  lost  thirty 
jeara ;  and  geographieal  names  of 
places.     To  which  are  added,  Latin  and 

Wimek  ««rdi  moA  phrMt*,  witb  tluir 


or,  Fattittiar  Talesj 

iiiitniction  with  pleasing  entert.iiuiiKul. 

l8mo.  as.  hi.lf-bo0Qd. 

Thf  M'tamorphmeB.  or  Effects  of 
F:ducatioD  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Jinihorof 
Aunt  Mary's  Talea,   &c.  8*.  Cd    half. 

Ipswich  Reading  I.ecsons ;  selected 
from  (he  Huly  Scripture.',  and  adapXd 
to  the  improved  system  of  ediicatim, 
for  inslrtifting  both  adults  anil  chiMnt^ 
by  Richard  Dykes  Alexander.  On  M 
folio  leaies.    Second  edition.     ID*.  Sd.  !• 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  anil  Practjcci 
in  H'hicli  pvery  example  if  oricinal  i  agd 
mercantile  cnmpulatinn  rend  red  mm* 
easy  and  cot.cut  by  the  application  g{ 
decimals,  including  the  ptinciplea  o( 
mrnsuration,  and-  a  concise  syuem  of 
algebra.  By  John  Mathe«on,  EonT 
School,  Margaret  Street,  Caveiidub 
Square.  Si.  bound. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Book-keeping 
adapted  to  the  capa'ily  of  youth;  also, 
remarks  on  bills  and  promjasory  notes ; 
Ihe  nature  and  origin  uf  trade,  and 
other  information  for  persona  intetided 
for  business.  By  John  Matheaan,  so- 
thor  of  Aritbrnelic  in  Theory  and  Ptac-, 


r,  Seqntl 


:.  6d. 
The  Juvenile  Class  Book; 
to    the   Child's    Companion . 
parts,  methodically  arranged  and  adapt- 
ed  to  the  capacities   of  children   ■)« 

By  B.  W.  Pulsey,  Master  of  Ihe  Clss- 
aical  and   Malhetnaticsl  School,  Piek»- 

ring.  £s.  bound. 

SIEDtClKI. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Te- 
tanus and  Hydrophobia  ;  with  i>nme  Ob* 
aeriations  on  a  natural  ctasaiQcation  of 
diieaMS  in  general.  By  Robert  Kejri, 
M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  King  . 
Queen's  Cullege  of  Physicians  in  D 
lin.  Member  of  Ihe  Royal  Medical  ^ 
ciely  of  Edinburgh,  fcc.  8vo.7a.  Gd.    \ 


A  Concise  Description  of  I 
Grammar  School  a  in  Bog'and  i 
Walei..  By  Nicholas  Carliil.-,  F.  R 
M.  R.  L  A.  fc  F.  &  &  S.  A.     Tet7  t 


Xurf  of  Work*  recently  jnihli$%ed. 


M 


|mnte8,  with  fac-similes  of  leals, 
fds.  d?o.-8L  16s.  boards. 
For  the  convrnieoce  of  illustra- 
Very  stnati  number  of  copies  are 
1  on  large  paper,  price  41.  4s. 

ties  of  Essays  on  seireni]  most  im- 
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jArt.  I.  I'he  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland;  coni- 
^  prising  Specimens  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  other  Ves  ; 
^  tiges  of  former  Ages,  accompanied  by  Descriptions.  Together 
I  with  Illustrations  of  remarkable  Incidents  in  Border  History,  and 
^  original  Poetry.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  2  Vols.  4to.  pp.  437. 
■    Plates  9^. .  Price  91.    Large  Paper,  131.  13s.  1814-17. 

Tl^ERE  it  possible  that  a  distinct  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  of  all  the  remarkable  forms  into  which  humaa 
society  has  been  modified,  in  the  long  series  of  ages,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  a  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  in« 
quiring  class  would  probably  be  eager  for  the  exhibition  to  be 
made,  however  unlikely  that  any  of  them  should  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  vast  disclosure  completed. 

But  it  might  not  be  altogether  absurd  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  desire.  Is  any  thing,  it  might  be  asked,  really 
wanting  to  the  means  and  materials  already  possessed  for  forming, 
a  satisfactory  judgement  of  the  nature  of  Man?  Do  not  all  his 
faculties,  his  passions,  his  principles,  stand  perfectly  manifest 
before  us  ? 

In  entering  on  a  history  twenty  times  more  ample  than  all 
our  present  information  of  the  past,  could  the  inquirer,  even  if 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vtto,  to  assure  him  of  a  course 
of  ages  to  study  it  through,  expect  to  descry  any  one  feature 
of  the  human  nature,  which  is  not  already  familiarly  apparent  i 
Have  wc  not  facts  enough  to  shew  how  man  will  act  in  any 
given  circumstances  ; — in  other  words,  how  any  given  causes 
will  act  on  him  ?  Does  not  our  present  compass  of  view  display 
him  under  all  imaginable  forms  of  social  institution ;  and  might 
we  not,  from  the  exhibition  of  his  qualities  under  half  of  these 
modifications,  have  confidently  divined'  how  those  qualities 
would  appear  under  all  the  others  ?  If  the  dark  empire  of  super- 
itition  has  contained  more  vanities,  impostures,  and  abominsr 
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fortilicatioiis,  and  tlieiv  modes  of  narfurc ;  ond  assifrna 
use  of  tlicir  worslii|i,  assuiiu'd  to  be  Druidicitl,  tbe  oircles  of 
(Iptaclied  stones  ^vhich  abound  in  various  plucen  on  the  Border, 
Funeral  mouumcnts,  also,  of  tbese  '  Celtic  tribes,  arcmimeruiis, 
'  and  consist  of  tbe  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones,  so  frequentlj 
*  piicd  on  remarkable  spots.' 

'  On  opening  them,  there  is  usually  found  in  tbe  centre  a  small 
Kjuare  incloaure  of  stones  set  on  eilgc,  with  bones  and  arms  such  si 
we  have  alrendy  lieBcrJbcd.  Tiiere  is  frequently  found  within  diii 
>tone-che«t,  or  ciU-vacn,  as  it  is  called  by  tlie  Welch,  an  um  filled 
with  osbes,  and  Imall  beads  made  of  coal.  The  manufacture  of 
these  urns  themsetvei  is  singular.  The  skill  of  the  artist  appears  not 
to  have  been  sucb,  as  to  enable  him  to  form  liis  urn  completely, 
before  subjecting  it  to  tlie  operation  of  tbe  fire.  He  tberefon 
appears  to  Iiave  first  shaped  the  rude  vessel  of  tfae  dimensions  which 
he  desired,  and  then  baked  it  into  potter's  ware.  On  tbe  vessel  ihui 
formed  and  hardened,  he  aflerivards  seems  to  have  spread  a  very  ihio 
coat  of  unbaked  clay,  on  which  he  executed  his  intended  ornaments, 
And  which  was  left  to  harden  at  leisuie.  The  scrolls  and  moulding) 
thus  batched  on  the  outside  of  these  urns,  are  not  always  void  vf 
[  ^tste.  In  these  tombs,  and  elsewhere,  havo  been  repeatedly  found 
■the  Evdorchaw^,  the  'i'orguei,  or  chain,  formed  of  twisted  gold,  wora 
■■  i^  the  Celtic  cliiefs  of  rank.  It  is  not  a  chain  forged  into  rings,  but 
is  formed  of  thin  rods  of  flexible  gold,  twisted  into  hoops,  which 
pass  through  cacli  other,  and  form  oblong  links.' 

The  Author  passes  quickly  over  the  tumultuous  period  of  tb« 
Comantdominlon  over  the  border  country;  a  dominion  main- 
tained at  an  enormous  expense  of  military  works,  and  so  maJn- 
htaitieil,  not  because  tbe  invaders  set  any  great  value  on  tbe  trad 
Itself,  but  because  they  were  resolved  to  make  it  such  a  broad 
ind  powerful  frontier,  as  should   put  out  of  all  hazard  their 
I  northern  English  territories,  on  which  they  did  set  a  value, 
f  -The  tract  thus  fortilied,  and  denominated   Valentia,    was  in- 
cluded between  Ibe  wall  of  Hadrian,  extending  from  the  Firll! 
«f  Solway  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  a  similar  wall  con- 
•tnictcd  by  Lolliua  Urbicus,  during  tbe  reign   of  Aotouhio*, 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  of  course  greatly  in 
I  wtvance  of  tlic  first  bulwark.     These  were  ramparts  of  earlb, 
I  with  ditches,  luilitary  roads,  and  forts  or  stations  from  point  lo 
J  iwint.     The  insufliciency  of  these  workii  ns  a  security  against 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  north,  determined  Scvcrus  to  uadertilu 
the  grand  wall,  the   remains  of  which  are,  at   this   day,  tb« 
.  principal  Homan  curiosity  of  ibe  Border,  and   bear   the  M 
[  character  of  that  magnitude  of  design  and  power  peculiar  to 
[  the  oiieratious  of  ihiit  empire.     It  was  carried  along  on  the  south 
[  iide  of  the  origiiinl  rampnrt  of  Hadrian,  which  was  left  to  form 
"»  kind  of  iidvaneed  line  of  defence.     But  neither  these  barriers, 
■or  the  wultiludc  of  slronij  camps,   military  roads,  and  wcU 
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{irotecfcd  lines  of  coniniunicutloa,  by  nhicti  liie  provijice  of 
Valenlia  was  made  to  present  one  vast  frowning  aspect  of 
fleliance,  could  avert  tlie  dariDi;  incursions  of  die  Briloiis,  wliirli 
made  it  ascene  of  iuteriiilDalile  warfare.  It  is  not  nonderl'ul, 
therefore,  (hat  amon^  the  numerous  Itoipaii  anliquitieis  t'oumt, 
lliere  are  no  relics  of  Kotnan  luxury  und  superstition,  (exeept- 
iiia;  saci'iticiul  Teasels,)  '  neither  (lientrcs,  huths,  nor  temples,' 
Of  the  slupendous  wall,  tlie  suhject  of  continual  dlUpidalioii 
for  fourteen  cenluries,  tlie  least  injured  fragment  is  (o  l-e  fi>und, 
our  Author  says,  '  at  a  place  called  Glenuhelt,  in  tlio  neigh- 
'  bourhood  of  GJIsland  Spavv.' 

A  rapid  glance  is  thrown  over  the  events  following  upon  the 
final  abdicaiioo  of  the  Romans  ;  the  inroads  and  ravagei!  of  (he 
Scots  Aiid  Picts,  the  progress,  operation,  and  csiahlisluiientti 
northward,  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  furiouii  and  deslruolive 
invasion  made  upon  them,  in  tboir  Inrn,  by  the  Dnncs,  who 
were,  however,  destined  to  fall  prostrate  at  last  under  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Atbclslane,  Alter  a  long  series  of  all  mannei- 
of  barburous  violence,  confusion,  and  cLanfje,  Kiii;laiid  and 
Scotland  ac<iuired  at  length,  nnd  nearly  with  parallel  proi;ress, 
and  ut  the  same  period,  the  forms  of  comprcbcDsive  nnd  con- 
solidated kingdoms  ;  these  tracts  between  them,  occupied  nnd 
divided  In  the  proportion  of  the  power  of  the  two  ^reat  eom- 
pelitors,  were  renuced  to  become  their  respective  frontierti,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  miglit  be  considered  as  finally 
settled,  nearly  according  (o  their  present  Hmiis.  The  mtjust- 
nicnt  might  have  been  widely  different,  had  either  of  the  two 
monarchies  attained  its  full  establishment  a  little  earlier. 

'  The  power  of  England  could  scarce  be  eaid  to  be  wielded  by  one 
sovereign  with  uncontrolled  away,  until  William  the  Conqueror  had 
repressed  the  various  insurrections  of  the  Saxons,  subjugated  for 
ever  tlie  tumultuary  Narthurabriana,  and  ac<juired  a  consolidated 
force  capable  of  menacing  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Had  lliis 
event  happened  a  century  sooner,  it  is  probable  ull  Britain  would, 
at  that  early  period,  have  been  uuiicd  under  one  monarch.  Or  had 
a  Scottish  monarch  existed  during  the  heptarchy,  as  powerful  as 
Malcolm  Canmore  at  a  Gubsequent  orra.  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
Iiove  pushed  his  limits  much  fniiber  to  the  south  than  the  present 
Borders,  and  would  probably  have  secured  to  Scotland  at  least  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Huniber.  As  it  happened,  the  situa- 
tion and  balanced  strength  of  both  countries  dictated  the  present 

,  The  Saxona  on  this  northern  lerntory  appear  to  have  paid 
very  small  ^ittention  to  military  architecture.  After  their  con- 
Yersion  to  Chrislianily,  they  were  very  zealous  in  the  erection 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices  ;  but  even  of  these  Mr.  Scott  questions 
whether  there  aire  now  any  genuine  remaius,  a  few  relics,  per- 
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fectly  in  their  style,  liaving  posi^ihly  been  tbe  work  of  laM 
architects,  who  sometimes  practised  it  after  tlio  introiluctlott 
of  nhat  Ims  been  deiiuininated  irith  iDore  thsu  doubtful  pro- 
pricty,  Ihe  Gothic  etyle. 

The  feudal  system  established  without  ceremony  by  the  Con- 
queror in  England,  had  made  its  way  more  •gradually  in  Scot- 
land, nilh  (be  great  influx  of  Norman  fam!ht:s  iato  that  king- 
dom, and  by  the  strong  recommendations  which  it  carried  in 
its  nature,  to  tbe  taste  of  the  monarcb,  nitd  even  to  that  uf  the 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  it  assured  a  firmer  tenure,  without  any 
addition  of  burdens.     Measures  were  taken  to  give  it  a  more 
formal  and  complete  nscendency  during  the  tenijiorary  usurps' 
tion  of  Edward  I.     But  it  could  never  eflect  the  extinction  of 
the   more  patriarchal  Celtic    social  order  of   septs,    or  chin- 
flbip,  of  which  BU  interesting  description  is  given  at  consider- 
able length,   discriminating  tiic   good  features  and  the   bad. 
The  good  was  infinitely  more  than  couniervuiled,  in  this  secHal 
eenslitution,  by  the  perpetual  iiiexpugualile  possession  of  the 
fiend  of  war.     It  was  held  tbe  absolute  duty  of  the  rival  dans, 
I  to  light  and  slaughter  one  another,  in  revenge  of  every  trivia) 
[  wronger  insult,  and  in  revenge,   alternately,  of  the  successive 
I  UlA  accumulating    revenges.     The   houour  and   ioree  of  ca<Sti 
I  dau  were  pledged  to  maintain  even  a  [Kilpulile  and  confeswd 
I  Wrong  committed  hy   any  of  its  membci-s  on  the  neigt>bourin» 
I  tribe.     The  state   of   highest  priile  and   sclf-couiplaccnej  in 
J  these  clans,  appears  to  have  been  that  which  they  named  deadly 
I  Jkvd,  a  state  of  ferocious  hostilily  into  which  any  two  of  ihem 
r  migbt  be  plunged  at  any  moment,  and  in  niiicli  they  fougiit  a.« 
if  each  had  deemed  itself  to  be  ridding  the  wuf'd  uf  u  Ictrion  of 
1  fiends. 

For  a  long  period  preceding  (he  invasion  of  Edward   I.,  <he 
[  Borders  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  quiet,  as  relatively  to 
f,  IJlP  two  rival  kingdoms,  of  which  the  roynl  families  w«re  kept 
I  _Jn  contented  mood  by  fretpicut  alliances,  by  oftice^  sometimes,  of 
y  tersonal  friendship  between  the  monarchs,  and  by  the  courtcsie* 
/  trhich  an  obvious  policy  dictated  to  the  Scottitih  kings  as  lioldiug 
I  of  Uie  Eiigiisb  Crown  extensive  domains  in  England.    Diiria^ 
I  ^is  jieriod,  fruitful   of  Jiionu^tic  institutions,  great  Wiwtlit  \» 
^dged  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  people  nf  the   gcottiali 
I  Border,  by  the  establishment  of  the  abbeys  of  Kelso,  Meiroae, 
^  Jedburgh,  and  Dryhurgb,  hy  means  of  which  a  large  poriion  of 
I  ^e  country  most  exposed  (o  hostile  inroad,  was  secured  in  pos- 
session and  cultivation,  hy  being  placed  '  under  the  sacretl  pro- 
'  tection  of  the  church.' 

In  this  point  of  view,'  says  our  Author,  '  the  foundatJoos  eo«. 
answered  the  purpose  deiigned  ;  for  it  is  well  arguod  by  Lotd 
that,  while  we  are  inclined  to  iay  with  the  vidgar  tlut  the 
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clergy  always  chose  the  best  of  the  land,  we  forget  how  much  their 
possessions  owed  their  present  appearance  to  the  art  and  industry  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  protection  which  the  ecclesiastical  character  gave 
to  their  tenants  and  labourers,  while  the  territories  of  the  nobles  were 
burnt  and  laid  waste  by  the  invaders.* 

This  is  a  very  fair  and  true  soi^s^egtlon,  yet  it  does  not  invali- 
date the  vulc^ar  notion,  which  is  pointedly  repeated  and  con- 
firmed in  some  of  the  descriptions  annexed  to  the  plates  ;  whe- 
ther it  is  written  by  the  same  hand  as  this  introductory  history, 
is  not,  that  we  have  any  where  observed,  distinctly  siji^^nified. 

All  the  g'ood  conferred  on  the  country  by  tliis  beneficial  taboo 
of  the  Church,  and  by  the  long  period  of  substantial  tranquillity, 
was  to  sink  under  a  very  ordiuory  fate  of  early  national  improve- 
raents. 

*  The  savage  and  bloody  spirit  of  hostility,*  says  our  Historian, 
*  which  arose  from  Edward  the  First's  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  destroyed  in  a  few  years  the  improvements  of  ages,  and 
carried  the  natives  of  these  countries  backward  in  every  art  but  in 
those  which  concerned  the  destruction  of  the  English  and  each  other. 
The  wars  which  raged  through  every  part  of  Scotland  in  the  thir- 
teenth   century,   were  urged  with  peculiar  fury  on  the   Borders. 
Castles  were  surprised  and  taken ;    battles  were  won  and  lost ;   the 
country  was  laid  waste  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  parties.     The  patriotic 
Scotch,  like  the  Spaniards  of  our  time,  had  no  escape  from  Usurpa- 
tion but  by  sacrificing  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  leading  the 
lives  of  armed  outlaws.      The  struggle,  indeed,  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  national  independence  ;  but  the  immediate  eflbct  of 
the   violence  which  had  distinguished  it,  was  to  occasion  Scotland 
retrograding  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  to  convert  the  borders  of 
both   countries   into   wildernesses,   only   inhabited  by   soldiers  and 
robbers.* — *  The  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Scots  themselves, 
however  necessary  and  prudent,  was  destructive  to  property,  and 
tended  to  retard  civilization.     They  avoided  giving  pitched  battles, 
and  preferred  a  wasting  and  protracted  war^  which  might  tire  out 
and  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  invaders.     They  destroyed  all  the 
grain  and  otiier  resources  of  their  own  country  which  might  have 
afforded  relief  to  the  Englishmen,  and  they  viewed  with  great  indif- 
ference the  enemy  complete  the  work  of  destruction*     In  the  mean 
while,  they  secured  their  cattle  among  the  mountains  and  forests,  ana 
either  watched  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  invaders  with  advantage, 
or,  leaving  them  to  work  their  will  in  Scotland,  burst  into  England 
themselves,  and  retaliated  upon  the  enemy *§  country  the  horrors 
which  were  exercised  in  their  own.     This  ferocious,  but  uncompro- 
mising mode  of  warfare,  had  been  strongly  recommended  in  the 
rhymes  considered  a  legacy  from  Robert  Bruce  to  his  succes8o»(« 
and  which  indeed  do,  at  this  very  day,  comprise  the  most  effectual^ 
and  almost  the  only  defensive  measures,  which  can  be  adopted  by  a 
poor  and  mountainous  country  when  invaded  by  the  overpowetiilg 
armies  of  a  wealthy  neighbour. 
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"  On  foot  sliDuId  be  all  Scottish  -n 

By  bill  aod  nmss  themselves  to  wear  ;f 

Let  wooil  for  wails  be  bow  and  speir. 

That  enemies  do  tliem  no  dreire.J 

In  strait  places  gar  |[  keep  all  store. 

And  burn  the  plain  land  theni  before  ; 

Then  shall  they  pass  away  in  haste, 

When  that  they  find  naething  bat  waste. 

Witli  wiles  und  wnkcning  on  the  night. 

And  meikle  noises  made  on  height ; 

Than  shall  they  turn  with  great  affray 

As  they  were  chased  with  snord  away ; 

This  is  the  cuunseli  and  intent 

Of  good  King  Robert's  testament.'" 

One  expedient  of  this  defensive  system  of  the  Scots,  was  t# 

'(destroy  ibe  castles  on  their  omi  border;  little  thinking  what 

I  iniscliief  they  were  thus  doitiij  to  the  futnre  elegant  works,  in 

vliicli  the  fine  arts  were  to  display  and  adom  the  picturcsqut 

*  features  of  tbcir  country, 
'  The  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  surprised  his  own  ca&tle  of 

•  Douglas  three  times,  it  having  been  as  frequently  garrisoned  by  the 
'  English;    and  upon  each  occasion  he  laid  waste  ai^d  demolished  it. 

the  military  system  of  \Vallnce  was  on  the  same  principle.     And 

'  in  fine,  with  very  few   exceptions,   the  strong  and   extensive  for- 

I    tresses,  which  bad  arisen  on  the  Scottish  Borders  in  better  limes, 

■nrere  levelled  with  the  ground  duting  the  wars  of  the  thirteenlh 

xenturv.     The  ruins  of  the  castles  of   Roxburgh    and  Jedburgh, 

.  aod  of  several  others  which  were  thus  destroyed,  bear  a  wonderful 

[  disproportion   in  extent  to  any  which  were  erected  in  subsequent 

'imes,' 

As,  however,  the  country  was  not  abandoned  to  the  entire  and 

permanent  state  of  a  desert,  but  ucctipietl  again  at  each  rece*- 

cion  of   the  enemy,  the   baruus   and  gentlemen    had  for    itxir 

r  Ksidence  no  inferior  kind  of  fortresses,  often  heard  of  in  border 

L  liistory  under  the  denoniiuation  of  sirengthe, '  constructed  u|)on  a 

^''limited  and  mean  scale,  usually  in  some  situation  of  natural 

•etrencth.     Having  very  thick  walls,  strongly  cemented,  ihej 

fcoulu  easily  repel  ibe  attack  of  any  desultory  incursion;  but 

•Uiey  were  neither  victualled  nor  capable  of  receiving  garrisons 

'  Huf&cient  to  defend  tbem,  except  against  a  sudden  assault.  The 

*  village  which  almost  always  adjoined,  contained  the  abodes  of 

*lbe  retainers,  who,  upon  thesnmmons  of  the  chieftain,  took       ™ 

*eilber  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  or  for  giving  battle  in 

«6eld.' 

'  The  smaller  gendenien,  whether  heads  of  brandies  of  clans,  or 

'•  neiV,  war.      f   »Voj-,  to  defend,      %  DraVe,  Uarm or  injurjr. 
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H  distinct  families,  inhabited  dnelliDga  upon  a  still  smaller  scale, 
called  Peek,  or  Ba  site- ho  uses.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  inclo^ 
sure,  or  bamkin,  the  wall  whereof  was,  according  to  statute,  a  yard  I 
thick,  Eurroundiug  a  space  of  at  least  sixty  feet  square.  Withiu  thi*  | 
outer  work  the  laird  built  his  tower,  with  its  projecting  battlementai. 
and  usually  secured  the  entrance  by  two  doors  ;  the  o«ter  gf  grated 
Ifeon,  the  innermost  of  oak  clenched  with  nails.  The  apartments  were 
■laced  directly  above  each  othcT*  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
Bf  turnpike"  slalr,  easily  blocked  up  or  defended.  Soinolinius,  and 
bthe  more  ancient  buildings,  the  construction  was  still  moie  rude. 
^ere  was  no  stair  at  all ;  and  the  inhabitanla  ascended  by  a  ladder 
from  one  story  to  another,* 

■  In  tlie  hostile  inroads  on  a  large  scale,  these  '  strengths' were 
lUt,  nor  indeed  werelliey  expected  to  be,,oi'  any  avail  beyond  a 
A^ht  temporary  check,  to  favour  the  retreat  cf  the  iiibabiiants. 
I^lie  devastations  committed  in  these  invasions  were  ftij^htful.  A 
brief  narrative  (inserted  in  the  Appendix]  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Tiviotdele,  in  1670,  of  the  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Esitex, 
Elizabeth's  commander  in  the  north,  in  cbantiseitient  and  re- 
venge of  some  insults,  spoliations,  and  cruelties  committed  by 
^e  Scottish  barons,  majvcs  it  a  matter  of  nonder  how  a  tract 
^lijecled  to  a  repetiiioQ  of  such  ravages  could  maintain  its 
^existence  as  an  inhabited  country,  with  considerable  towns  and 
villages.  This  inroad,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the 
^d  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  vcign,  are  stated  to  be  '  the  two 
*  most  dreadful  invasions  commemorated  in  Scottish  annals.' 
I  The  extreme  border  on  the  English  side,  corresponded  to  the 
opposite  one  in  the  rudeness  of  its  defences  ao<l  the  utter  law- 
lessness of  Its  inhabitants.  But  a  little  further  to  the  south,  the 
country  assumed  a  widely  different  aspect,  in  the  comparatively 
Nourishing  and  strongly  defended  possessions  of  the  high  noiiility, 
land  the  *  chains  of  their  magniticent  castles,  of  great  extent, 
'*  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  the  age.'  Mr.  Scott  names  a 
mimber  of  these  structures,  and  remarks  ; 

"  All  these,  and  many  others  might  be  meolioncd,  are  so  superior 
'to  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in  Scotland,  as  to  verify  the  boast,  that 
tiiere  was  many  a  dog-keonel  in  England  to  which  the  tower  of  a 
Scottish  Borderer  was  not  to  be  compared.  Yet  when  Naworth  and 
Brongham  castles  are  compared  with  the  magntticence  of  Warwick 
■nd  of  Kenilworth,  their  savage  strength,  their  triple  rows  of 
dungeons,  the  few  and  small  windows  which  open  to  the  outside, 
,tbe  length  and  complication  of  secret  and  subterranean  passages, 
■hew  that  tliey  are  rather  to  be  held  limitary  fortre«8es,  for  curbing 
"the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  nordew,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
Scottiih,  than  the  abodes  of  feudal  hospitality  and  baronial  splendour.' 
The  English  towns  also  were  much  better  foptihed.  Yet  all 
this  array  of  superior  strength,  though  of  great  cHicacy  against 
~  jVUiou  in  a  fortaal  and  extensive  shape,  could  not  guard  lb« 
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ooustry  '  agaiost  tbc  desultory  uar  ouiriiMl  on  by  atnfttt  [Mr 
'who  made  sudden  irru|»tion3  into  particular  districts,  laid 
I  *  waste,  and  returne<l  loaded  with  spoil.  If  tbe  tvaate  committed  by 
I  *(4ie  Eiiglisli  srtnuis  was  more  widely  extended  and  more  generally 
I  *  inflicted,  the  continual  and  uiieeasitig  ratdii  6i  the  Svuttisli  Bor- 
I  'dererswere  scarcely  less  destructive.'  The  greater  weaJilial 
the  country,  also,  was  a  stronj^er  incitement  to  die  Scottish  frec- 
I  booters,  than  revenge  was  to  their  eouthern  adversaries.  TlM«e 
[  pjuudeviiig  parties  were  bo  secret  and  so  active  in  their  idotk- 
[  ipuils,  and  so  perfectly  acquuiiited  with  all  local  facilities  lot 
[^  passage  or  concealment,  in  u  roup;h  and  divei'sified  cotiBlry,  k 
L  \a  render  in  a  great  measure  uiiavadiug  the  special  ajid  elaborate 
I  defensive  arrangenieiils  of  the  Kugliah  ivai'den  of  die  uiaicUes, 
I   Lord  Wharton,  who, 

I        '  establifhcd  a  line  of  communication  along  the  whole  Uoe  of  the 
i    Border,  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle,  from  east  to  west,  with  setters  aiul 
'    searchers,  sleuth-hounds,  and  watchers  by  day  and  night.     Such 
fords  as  could  not  be  conveniently  guarded,  were,  to  the  number  of 
I    thirty-nine,  directed  to  be  stopped    and  destroyed,    meadows  and 
I    pAsturcs  were  ordered  to  be  inclosed,  that  their  fences  might  oppoK 
(ome  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  marauders,  and  narrow  puKce  by 
land  were  appointed  to  be  blocked  up,  or  rendered  impasaablc' 
I        Mr.  Scott  pves  an    ample    and   spirited    delineation  of  the 
cliai'acter,  ana  the  ecx>nomy,  if  it  muy  be  so  called,  of  lb«se 
border  barbarians,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes. 
I    .   'Contrary  to  the  custom  ofthe  rest  of  Scotland,  they  almost  always 
I    icted  BB  light-horsemen,  and   used  Bmall  active  horses  accuttomed 
%o  traverse  morusEes,  in  which  other  cavalry  would  have  been  swal- 
'    ]bwed  up.     Their  hardy  mode  of  life  made  them  inditferent  to  danger, 
I    and  carelesE  about  the  ordinary  accommodations  of  life.     I'hc  uncer- 
tainty of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  deterred  them  from  ull 
I    the  laboura  of  cultivation  ;    their  mountains  and  glens  aSbrded  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  when  these  were  driven  ofi  by 
)    the  enemy  they  supplied  the  loss  by  reciprocal  depredation.     Living: 
'    under  chiefs  by  whom  this  predatory  warfare  was  countenanced,  and 
1    Hmetimes  beaded,  they  appear  lo  have  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
I    light  in  which  their  actions  were  regarded  by  the  legislature  i    and 
'    the  various  etatutea  and  rcgulaiioos  made  against  their  incurEioM^ 
I    tj^mained  in  most  cases  a  dead  letter.     It  did   indeed  fi-squentlf 
luppen  that  the  kings,  or  governors  of  Scotland,  when  tha  diaordas 
I   utiou  the  border  reached  to  a  certain  height,  murched  againtt  tbata 

t.trlcts  with  an  overfiowering  force,  seized  on  the  persons  of  tJie 
\eU,  and  sent  them  to  dietaut  prisons  in  the  centre  of  the'kin^do«n, 
I  vid  executed,  without  mercy,  the  inferior  oaptaino  and  leaders.' 
Buch  acta  of  justice,  however,  tended  to  alienate  the  uttacb- 
mt  lit,  and  the  services  for  vaiional  war  and  defence,  of  a  rtc« 
as  hrave  as  they  were  lawless  ;  and  eontribuicd  tu  conilrin  Ihem 
\a  (hut  anoiDalcut  political  Gtate  in  which,  on  bgfli  sitlea  «f  tl» 
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Bovd«r,  ttiey  were  come  lo  reirnril  (lie  wIioIe!  system  of  warfare 
Knd  depredation  as  a  Ittisiiiess  of  Ihfnr  omn,  mul  independent  of  the 
ititeresta  of  tlie  tno  king;doins  and  thennr:)  between  ihem,  in  wbieh 
they  no  longer  took  any  patriotic  share.  Under  this  atmiblla- 
tion  of  allegiance  und  national  interest,  llie  trade  or  possession 
of  plunder  acquired,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  convention  faetneen  the 
icspticlive  borderers,  a  certain  regulation  of  form  an<i  princijile, 
aocurding  lo  nhicb  tlicy  were  to  avoid  as  much  as  possilile  alt 
]>erbional  violence,  and  confine  tbeinsclves,  in  tlieir  inroads,  to 
tb«  bouournlils  busineM  of  inaraiidiDc;.  Another  feature  of  tbe 
BTetcni,  ood  which  shews  bow  completely  i(  bad  taken  place  of 
all  nalioniil  feelinir,  was,  that  they  made  no  scruple,  on  either 
Kide,  of  exercising  their  vocation  upon  the  goods  uud  chattels  of 
any  separate  district  of  iheir  own  country. 

■  Tbe  men  of  Tyncdule  and  Iteedsdale,  in  particular,  appear  to 
hoTC  been  more  frequently  templed  by  the  rieh  vales  of  the  IJiKhnpric 
of  Durhtiiu.  nnd  ottter  diHtricta  vliich  lay  to  the  Boutbwurd,  than  by 
tlie  rude  deeulaiion  of  the  Scuttisb  hilU.' 

Ai>d  ntore  (hnn  even  this,  the  bands  of  both  Borders  would 
combine  m  pla(i«<  of  r;i|)tne  against  f.ither  country,  iudifUn-enlly, 
on  ttio  occasion  of  any  strong  iriitptioii  ot  the  nalioutt  IWee, 
ivhich  (rflered  an  atlvvitita^  for  their  predatory  euteiprttres  ;  and 
would  al  tite  next  ttiru  conjointly  accomjiuny  for  ttie  (>aine  ^r- 
poee,  tbeopposite  national  loree,  if  it  suecuaded  in  repdling  and 
retaliating  the  invasion.  It  wns  no  nncoiomou  tbiiig  lor  women 
to  sbnre,  and  signalixe  themselves  in,  the  daring  txploitsof  tbeee 
worthy  fret-men.     And  '  the  Borderers,'  says  our  Autbor,  '  me- 

*  riled  the  devoted   iLlradinieut  of  ibeir  wives,  if,  ns  we  learn, 

*  one  principal  use  of  the  wealth  they  oblnineU  by  plunder,  was 

*  to  bestow  it  in  urnamcniing  the  persons  of  their  purtriers.' 
Every  thing  in  tbe  human  sbipe  aj)[iears  to  have  been  kept  in 
willing  preparation  to  kill  and  slay  on  all  titling  occasions  ;  to 
avoid  it,  in  any  iiit-tanoe,  was  matter  of  judicy  latlier  tliaii  of 
taste.  It  was  on  especial  dictate  of  this  policy,  to  make  jiri- 
«oners  rather  than  vietiius.  The«e,  when  lliey  were  |>eraons  of  any 
account,  were  wortii  money,  and  they  were  surelo  bring  it.  Nor 
was  it,  beyond  this  consideralian  of  expense,  nay  great  calamity 
to  be  captured.  If  tbe  prisomr  was  taken  aivay,  lie  was  treated 
Vith  civility  till  ransomed.  But  he  was  often  sot  at  large  uo- 
niediately,  on  giving  bis  word  to  be  a  true  priauuer,  with  an 
engagement  to  appear  at  a  certain  lime  and  pkct^  to  treat  of  his 
ransom. 

If  tliey  wereable  to  agree,  a  term  was  usually  assigned  for  the 
pavment,  and  security  given  ;  if  not,  (he  prisoner  surrentiereJ  lini- 
•elf  to  the  discretion  of  bJs  captor.  But  where  the  interest  i<f  both 
parties  pointed  so  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  acconutiodaiion, 
H  T&reiy  happened  that  they  did  not  agree  upon  terras.     Tbu*,  even 
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jn  the  encounters  of  these  rude  irarriors  on  either  side,  the  nationi 
1  maintained  the  character  of  honour,  courage,  and  generosity,  assigned 
m  tt>  them  by  Frolssart.  "  Englishmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scotdi' 
1  men  on  the  other  parly,  are  good  men  of  war ;  for  when  they  meci 
I  '^cn  is  a  hard  fight  without  sparing ;  there  is  no  hoo  (i,  e>  cessstioa 
1  ifcr  parley )  between  them,  as  long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers, 
B  fpll  endure;    but  they  lay  on  each  upon  other,  and  when  they  be  well 

V  ^aten,  and  that  the  one  party  hath  obtained  the  victory,  they  then 
Fi&Iorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are  so  joyful,  thnt  such  as  be 
Eaalcen  they  shall  be  ransomed  ere  they  go  out  of  the  field ;  so  that 
PVhortly  each  of  them  is  so  content  wiih  other,  that  at  their  departing 
fjwurieoualy,  they  will  say,  'God  thank  you.'  But  in  fightiog  oDewilb 
Pwiotber,  there  is  no  play  nor  spai  ing."  ' 

W}  That  there  should  be  poeipy  anil  lefjenda  among  such  people 
I  b  not  wonderful ;  but  tiieii,  for  religion  !   That,  too,  tvas  sure 

V  tA  have  a  place  umung  their  notions  and. observances  ;  and  it 
LWaa  in  a  form  not  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  feeling  whtch 
|.teuld  invoke  '  God'  to  '  thunk'  men  for  their  gallantry  and  ex- 

■  nltation  among  swords,  daggers,  axes,  and  dead  bodies.  '  They 
ftj^oeTer,*  says  our  Author, '  told  their  beads, according  (o  Lesley, 
P*  witli  such  devotion  as  when  lliey  were  setting  out  upon  a 
tf  marauding  party,  and  expected  a  good  booty  as  the  recomjieiise 
I  *of  their  devotions.'  In  several  Scottish  districts  trliicli  he 
I  names,  he  says  there  were  no  resident  ccclesiabtics  to  celebrale 
nlbe  riles  of  the  Church.  '  A  monk  from  Melrose,  called,  from 
F^lhe  porteous  or  breviary  which  he  wore  in  his  breaftt,  a  book- 
Wta-bogom,  visited  these  forlorn  regions  once  a  year,  and  so- 
^Icmnized  marriages  and  baptisms.'  It  was  no  quesliou  for  Uie 
trnionk  how  they  came  hy  the  means  of  paying  for  bis  serviceii; 

■  por  would  he  have  hesitulcd  to  visit  them  ui  shorter  intervals,  If 
their  spoils  and  wills  had  allowed  an  adequate  reiuunerstio|l< 
Uncanonical  customs,  some  of  which  are  uoticeil,  could  not  ' 
to  arise,  and  fo  aci(uire  an  appearauue  of  sanction,  under  ll 
infrequency  of  the  regulnr  offices  of  the  Church.  Pnrts  of  the' 
£nelish  Border  were  better  supplied  with  really  authorized,  or 
self-appointed  churchmen,  many  of  whom  '  allending  the  free- 
'  hooters  as  Friar  Tuck  is  said  to  have  done  upon  Kubin  Hood, 
*  partook  in  their  spoils,  and  mingled  with  the  reliqiies  of  bar- 
'  barism  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church." 
These  '  ghostly  abettors'  of  theft  and  rapine  are  exposed,  with 
emphatic  censure,  in  a  pastoral  admonition  of  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  dated  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cited 
by  our  Author,  as  descriptive  also  of  the  general  savage  mode  of 
life,  which  it  is  charged  upon  the  nobles,  and  even  the  '  king's 

'  ollicers,'  that  they  likewise  patronized  and  participated.  The 
barbarous  customs  were  found  remaining  in  full  prevalence,  liy 
(he  venerable  Bernard  Gilpin,  soniq  of  the  remarkable  and  ro- 
maatic  anecdotes  of  whose  life  are  here  very  properly  rc^icatcd. 


ii 
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Mr.  Scolt  seems  to  admit,  not  nithout  some  reluctance,  '  that 
'  non -conforming  presbyteriaii  preacbers  were  llie  fii-st  who 
'  brought  this  rude  generation  to  ony  sense  of  tlio  benefits  of  re- 
'  ligion.'  To  cliis  sentence  he  subjoins,  iu  a  note,  as  a  quotatioD 
iiMm  a  hJslory  of  '  Scotttsli  Wortliies,"  a  cnrioua  pasiiage  in  tlie 
life  of  Tiicbard  Ciimeroii,  wLo  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Ca- 
meron ians. 

'  After  he  was  licensed,  tliey  aent  him  at  first  to  preach  in  An- 
landalc.  He  said.  How  could  he  go  there  i  He  knew  oot  what  sort 
of  people  they  were.  But  Mr.  Welch  said.  Go  your  way,  Ritchie, 
and  SL>t  the  lire  of  hell  to  their  tails.  He  went,  and  the  first  day  he 
preached  upon  that  text,  Horn  shall  1  put  tiee  apiong  the  children, 
ifc?  In  tlic  applicatioQ  he  aaid,  Put  you  among  the  children!  the 
offspring  of  robbers  and  thiev-s.  Manv  have  heard  of  Annandale 
thieves.^ — Some  of  them  got  a  merdfuf  CBit  that  day,  and  told  it 
afierwardii,  that  it  was  the  first  field-mectini;  that  ever  they  attended; 
and  that  they  went  out  of  cu[ioBity  to  see  how  a  minister  could  preach 
in  a  tent,  and  people  sit  on  the  ground.* 

The  remainder  of  this  liistorical  Introduction  consists  of  a 
statejnent,  considerably  at  larg^e,  and  containing  a  variety  of 
curious  details  and  anecdotes,  of  the  measures  of  government 
adopted  by  the  two  Slates,  for  keeping  the  Borders  in  some  de- 
cree of  order.  The  predominant  comprehensive  iustitution  was, 
the  appointment  and  residence  of '  officers  of  high  rank,  holding 
'  special  commissiona  from  tbc  crowu  of  either  country,  and  ea- 
'-litled  wardens,  or  guardians  of  the  marches,'  sometimes  two, 
often  three,  on  each  side  of  the  boundary,  with  sometimes  a 
lord- warden -general  to  superintend  Uieir  conduct. 

'  The  duties  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  wardens  trere  of  s 

two-fold  nature,  as  they  regarded  the  maintenance  of  law  and  good 

order  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  their  jurisdiction  themselves,  and  a.% 

they  concerned  the  exterior  relations  bctwist  them  and  the  opposite 

*"  frontier. 

'  The  abodes  of  the  Scottish  wardens  were  generally  their  own 
castles  on  tlic  frontiers,  sudi  as  we  have  described  them  to  he;  and 
the  large  trees,  which  are  ^till  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  baronial  strong-hoids,  served  for  the  ready  execution  of  justice 
or  revenge  on  such  malefactors  as  they  chose  to  doom  to  death.' 

The  mention  of  '  revenge'  as  a  principle  operating  and  so 
promptly  gratified  in  the  atlminist ration  of  these  guardians,  may 
suggest  hort  very  imperfectly  the  institution  could  have  an- 
swered its  proper  end.  In  truth,  though  it  did  prevent  an  eutire 
Buarcby,  it  not  only  often  failed  in  the  repression  and  redress  of 
^Wrong,  but  was  sometimes  directly  perverted  to  the  perpetra- 
'tion  of  it.  The  Scottish  uioDarchs  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful in  their  southern  territories,  to  dare  confer  the  office  on 
■Dv  but  the  proud  nobles  who  were  already,  in  virtue  of  thoir 
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olfn  possessions  nnd  influence,  a  kind  of  r^^ents  in  the  burdcr 
K  4racts.  This  was  tlie  case  al^o  witb  the  Rn^lisb  kiiiirH  till  ilif 
■  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  wlien  the  power  of  the  governimMit  be- 
K  nntie  suflicietitly  establi§lieil  Id  ap[>oiut  to  the  office  men  ia- 
F^tipendent  o(  the  norlbern  nobility,  and  who,  sustained  by  tht 
m  immediate  authority  of  the  Couit,  could  act  in  defiance  of  tliein. 
m  It  is  obvious  what  inischief  mugt  liavc  inevitably  resulted  fnta 
B.  illTesttng  with  nil  the  weight  of  a  royal  and  extciisivi>  rom- 
w  Miiaion,  the  lords  of  the  Bonier,  who  had  tbeir  own  local  selfiiib 
I  interests,  their  ambition,  their  competitions,  tbeir  quarrels,  and 
I  tteir  arrears  of  reveni^e,  combined  witb  a  feudal  attcendency  is 
■■  Aeir  respective  districfs.  It  was  infallibly  certain  that  theji 
1.  Irould,  as  they  often  in  fact  did,  avail  tbemHelves  of  tbeir  coin- 
I  ttiisston,  and  tbc  military  and  fiscal  force  assigned  to  them  for 
w'na  execution,  to  gratify  their  rapacity  oi-  revenge,  by  acts  of 
I  Pagrunt  ii^ustice  against  their  personal  rivals  and  enemies. 
I  In  the  bands  of  indr-pcndenl.  upright,  and  intelligent  men, 
I  auch  as  some  of  tlie  English  wardens  in  (he  later  leigns,  tbe 
I  tutbority  of  the  office  was  cxirted  to  a  highly  benefirial  eflect; 
iBUtamongSD  many  fierce  wild  animals,  existing  in  sections  til 
r  UTected  to  one  another,  and  continually  coming  iu  hazardous 
B>  contact  with  the  rival  irregularity  and  fierceness  of  the  o[>[>osite 
I  Borderers,  tbc  wardens  bad  often,  as  our  Author's  account  of 
Bfte  rules  and  expedients  of  tlieir  administration,  and  lib  omusrns 
P  inters persion  of  unlucky  incidents,  may  serve  to  illnstrate,  a 
K idlest  dilfictdt  exercise  for  all  their  rcsobition  nnd  prudence.  Sir 
I  llohert  Cary,  whose  Memoirs  were  published  a  few  ycBn  since, 
K  was  an  cxannitle  of  this  bard  exercise  of  these  qnalities,  and  of 
w  ka  general  eincacy. 

I  There  is  considerable  interest,  obsolete  as  (he  wbute  oittter  is, 
I  1r  reading  the  lively  detail  of  the  formalities,  ohivalrotH  or 
r  Ctalesque,  of  the  administration  of  the  warden's  gvvernmeol. 
Curious  as  some  of  lliem  were  in  themselves,  Ihey  were  peculi- 
arly  liable,  from  the  character  of  the  people,  to  become  quite 
fentastic  in  the  practice,  by  accompanyint^  incidents,  comirn), 
tragical,  or  both  at  once.  The  very  phraseology  of  an  oath 
purgation  seems  to  speak  the  wi!<l  peculiarity  of  the  )ii 
character.  "  You  shall  swear  by  beaven  abovt-  you,  at 
"  ncBth  you,  by  your  part  of  paradise,  by  all  that  God  mada' 
"  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  by  God  himself,  you  arc  win 
*'  out  Backless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having, 
"  or  recelting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  cattels  named  in  this 
"  bill.  So  help  yon  God." 

With  the  mere  banditti,  the  moss-troopers,  when  tlicy  wer« 
eaiight  in  the  fact,  the  process  of  justice  was  very  summary  aoA 
conclusive. 
'  Tiie  Border  marsudert  bed  every  raolive  to  exert  their  fac 
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ifor  tlie  purpose  of  escape »  for  once  seized  upon,  their  doom  was 
ptarp  and  short  The  made  of  puniglicnent  woi  eitlier  by  hanging  or 
(drowning.  The  noxt  tree,  or  the  deepest  pool  of  the  netkrest  stream, 
^was  indifferently  uicd  on  these  occaeioos.  Many  moss-troopers  are 
[■Rid  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  deep  eddy  of  the  Jed  near  Jedburffft. 
And  in  fine,  the  little  ceremony  used  on  these  occasions  added  another 
^ature  to  the  reckless  and  careless  character  of  the  Borderers,  who 
[were  thus  accustomed  to  part  with  life  with  as  little  form  as  civilized 
|ineo  change  their  garments.' 

I  Through  the  train  of  no  many  ages,  nhat  a  melancholy  scena 
ifcave  we  on  ihh  devoted  tract,  of  almost  incessant  energy,  luid 
Jmovement,  and  enterprise,  all  norse  than  in  vain  !  an  extended 
jaeriefl  of  tumult  and  destruction  without  an  object ;  a  process  of 
meiirly  unmingled  evil  working  to  no  manner  and  no  pos- 
jfibility  of  ultimate  good.  Tlie  principle  of  the  iniscliief  had 
^o  self-corrective,  and  was  of  interminable  operation.     Every 

iman  of  sober  mind,  at  the  time,  must  have  been  pleased 
W  llie  event  nhich  reduced  the  whole  wretcbed  and  iufamous 
ngion  under  the  general  laws  of  one  strong  comprehensive 
f^vernmeat.  Mr.  Scott  iloes  not  betray  any  petty  nationality 
|Of  feeling  on  Ibis  subject.  That  ho  should  exultingly  huil  the 
iObunge,  was  not,  perhaps,  fairly  to  he  enpected.  His  literary 
iduty  IS  performed,  as  we  have  already  said,  very  respectably. 
]It  did  not  properly  demand  alt  the  elaboration  and  punctilious 
>A)rrectness  of  composition  deemed  obligatory  on  the  formal 
ifegular  historian.     Two  or  three  days  of  revision  would,  how- 

Cver,  have  rectified  many  inaccuracies  of  construction  wbioli 
_re  left  apparent  in  a  performance  wliicb  will,  nevertbeless, 
tf  lease  by  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  its  style.  Some  ten  or  twenty 
llDore  dates  inserted  would  have  materially  added  to  its  value. 
I  Little  needs  be  said  of  tbe  portions  of  illustrative  letter- 
.||ress  attached  respectively  to  the  plates.  Their  historical  part 
J^insists  very  much  of  genealogy  and  transfers  of  possession. 
jThe  utter  dryness  of  these,  and  of  the  architectural  details  very 
•^opcrly  introduced,  is  relieved  by  curious  anecdotes,  and  pas- 
jHges  of  picturesque  description.  We  may  transcribe  two  or 
'tiiree  short  specimens  of  the  more  attractive  quality. 
I  In  Uie  account  of  Botbvrell  Castle,  Northumberland,  there  is 
m  striking  reference  to  the  condition  of  captives,  in  these  gloomy 
^rlressea. 

I  '  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  door  which  leads  to  the  prison. 
Hjtnaginotion  can  hardly  conceive  any  place  more  gloomy  and  horrible 
itban  those  dungeons  in  barcnidl  castles,  which  were  otJotted  for  the 
nbcarceration  of  captives  ;  but  here  some  guiding  spirit  of  benevolence 
rAeemed  to  actuate  the  arcliitect,  for  the  prison,  instead  of  being  ex- 
^vated  from  the  dark  reCefiffsE  of  the  earth,  was  above  groimd  :  the 
Seheeiful  light  of  heaven  was  admitted  to  gladden  the  sight  of  the 
!  Arlocn  iohahiiant,  though  gleaming;  only  tluough  the  narrow  apertures 
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of  massy  walls,  and  the  fanning  breeze  might 


brctttlie  tiptP 
its  passage  through  the  same  channet. 
I  Yet  even  this  was  comfort  compared  to  the  damp,  dark,  and  prufounJ 
I  'Cell,  which  commo&ly  served  for  the  dwelling  of  tliose  whom  the 
I  'chance  of  war,  or  crimCf  or  perfidy,  placed  within  the  power  of  tbe 
I  rudi:,  unfeeling,  and  ferocious  owners  of  these  embattled  edifices.* 
I  Should  the  reader  descry  some  degree  of  discrejiaDcy  betweeir 
I  BUCb  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  one  of  the 
I  representations  previously  cited  I'rom  the  introductory  History, 
I  (to  which  \ve  think  a  few  other  slight  failures  of  coosistency 
I  Blight  be  added,)  \ye  can  only  say  that  we  cannot  charge  our- 
I  ,peWes  with  the  accountahleness. 

I  The  description  of  Naworth  Castle,  a  very  grand  structare 
I  ot  ita  class,  and  still  entire,  begins  with  this  paragrajtb  -. 
I  ■  This  Gothic  edifice  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  tho^  exteotlre 
I  baronial  seats  which  marked  the  splendour  of  our  ancient  noblcii 
I  before  they  exchanged  the  hospitable  magnificence  of  a  life  spent 
I  among  a  numerous  tenantry  for  ttie  uncertain  honours  of  court  at- 
I  ilendance,  and  tlie  equivocal  rewards  of  ministerial  favour.  If  we 
I  4U0W  that  tlie  feudal  timeE  were  times  of  personal  insecurity,  we 
L  must  also  admit  that  they  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  manly  and 
I  decided  virtue ;  rude  and  unpolished  in  its  structure,  perhaps,  but 
I  Ibrcible  and  cfGcient  in  its  operation.  The  evils  of  tlie  institution 
I  were  in  some  measure  corrected  by  other  quohties  inherent  in  its 
I  ijystcm,  while  the  good  was  pure  and  unmixed.  There  is  a  principle 
I  ^  affinity,  more  or  less  obvious,  in  every  thing.  The  vast  and  solid 
I  kunsionsof  our  ancient  nobility  were  like  their  character;;  greatness 
I  without  elegance,  strength  without  reiinemeQC ;  but  lolly,  firm,  and 
f  'commanding.* 

1  It  is  easy  to  dasb  away  in  thit,  strain  ;  but  were  the  Writer 
I  reduced  to  the  proof,  we  imagine  it  would  he  long  enough  before 
I  liis  moral  chemistry,  or  alchymy,  would  produce  forth  id  pal- 

Eible  form  the  *  pure  and  unmixed  good'  latent  in  that  mass  of 
irbarism.    It  is  curious,  too,  that  this  extenuation  and  enlogy 
I  Ijhould  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  short  section  which 
I  fO  luckily  contains  the  following  for  corroboration. 
I      '  The  dungeon  of  this  castle  instils  horror  into  the  beholder;  con- 
I  I^Bting  of  four  dark  apartments,  three  below,  and  one  above,  up  a  long 
I  i^ircase,  all  well  secured :  in  the  uppermost,  one  ring  remoijU)  U 
I    which  criminals  were  chained,  and  the  marks  remaia  of  many  mors 
auch  fastening  places.  Miserable  abodes!  where  the  wretched  captive 
lingered  out  a  hopeless  hie,  shut  from  the  sweet  varieties  of  naturct 
the  converse  of  friend  or  relative,  and  all  that  renders  existence 
raluBble  by  giving  us  au  interest  in  its  preservation.' 

One  of  the  moat  brave  and  renowned  occupants  of  litis  ca^liu 
was  Lord  William  Howard,  a  man  at  the  same  lime  (levotm 
to.  books,  of  whom  it  is  related  that, 
*  While  busied  deeply  with  his  itudies,  he  waa  suddenly  disturbcil 
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by  an  ofBcer  who  came  ta  ask  his  commands  concerning  the  disposal 
of  several  moss<troopers  who  had  been  Just  made  prisoners.  Dis- 
pleased at  the  interruption,  the  warden  otiiiwered  lieedless  Hnd  angrily, 
*'  Hang  them,  in  the  devil's  name;"  but,  when  he  laid  uside  his 
book,  his  surprise  was  not  a  liule,  to  find  that  his  orders  had  been 
literally  tulfilled.' 

Botbwell  Castle,  Clydcsihle,  is  pronounced  '  the  most 
'  t«p)en<Iid  ruin,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,'  and  the  ruins  or  Melrose 
Abbey,  llie  finest  specimen  of  Qothic  architecture  and  Gothic 
sculpture.  The  ample  privilege  of  sancluary  poaaessed  by  this 
latter,  '  interfered  so  much  nith  the  execution  of  justice,  that 
'  James  V.  is  said  (o  have  acted  as  baron-haillie,  in  order  lo 
'  punish  iliose  malefactors  in  character  o1  the  abbot's  deputy, 
'  whom  his  vwn  sovereign  power  and  that  of  the  laws  were 
'  unable  to  reach  otherwise.'  There  Is  an  extended  account  of 
Lindisfanie,  ur  the  Uoly  Island,  and  its  legends  of  St.  Cutb- 
bcrt. 

The  history  of  Wark  Castle,  North uinherland,  presents  a 
most  striking  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of  war,  in  the  rapid 
and  long  alternation  of  its  capture  and  partial  demulilion  be- 
Iwoeii  ihe  forces  of  the  two  (towers. 

The  account  of  Elihank  Tower,  I*ecbles- shire,  contains  a  very 
amusing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott. 

'  William  Scott  (afterwards  Sir  William)  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Murrays,  of  Elibank,  whose  property  lay  a  few  miles 
distant.  He  found  his  enemy  upon  their  guard,  was  defeated,  and 
made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  drivmg  off  the  cattle  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  that  purpose.  Sir  Gideon  Murray  conducted  his  prisoner 
to  the  castle,  where  his  lady  received  him' with  congratulations  on  his 
victory,  and  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  to  which  he  destined  his 
prisoner.  "  The  gallows,"  answered  Sir  Gideon,  "  to  the  gallows 
with  the  marauder."  "  Hout  na.  Sir  Gideon,"  answered  the  con- 
Biderate  matron,  in  her  vernacular  idiom,  "  would  you  hang  the 
winsome  young  Laird  of  Harden,  when  we  have  three  ill-favoured 
daughters  to  marry  ?"  "  Itight,"  answered  the  baroo,  who  catched 
at  the  idea,  '*  he  shall  either  marry  our  daughter,  mickle-mouthed 
Meg,  or  strap  for  it."  Upon  this  alternative  being  proposed  to  the 
prisoner,  he,  upon  ihe  first  view  of  the  case,  strongly  preferred  the 
gibbet  to  "  mic Lie- mouthed  Meg,"  for  such  was  the  nickname  of  the 
young  lady,  whose  real  name  was  Agnes.  But  at  length,  when  he 
was  literally  led  forth  to  execution,  and  saw  no  oilier  chance  of 
escape,  he  retracteil  his  ungatlant  resolution, and  preferred  the  typical 
noose  of  matrimony  lo  the  literal  cord  of  hemp.  Such  is  the  tradition 
estsblislied  in  both  families,  and  often  jocularly  referred  to  upon  the 
Borders.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  mickle-mouthed  Meg  and 
her  husband  were  a  happy  and  loving  pair,  and  had  a  very  large 
&Dily.* 
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In  the  liistory  of  Dunbar  Castle,  anotb«  Agnes  makes  ■ 
.  much  more  lofty  and  commaDdin^  figure. 

'  We  read  that,  in  1338,  the  earl  being  absent,  bis  wife,  comtnonlf 
called  Black  Agoes,  from  the  darkness  of  her  complexion,  withstood 
'  the  endeavours  of  the  English  array,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
I'  ^t  possession  of  it.     The  lady  performed  al!  the  duties  of  a  bold  and 
vigilant  commander,  animating  her  soldiers  by  her  exhortations,  tnu- 
L  jiificenre,  and  example.     When  the  battering  engines  of  the  besiegers 
hurled  stones  against  the  battlements,  she  ordered  one  of  her  femtk 
'attendants  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  with  her  handkerchief;    and  whea 
Salisbury  commanded  that  enormous  machine  called  the  sow  lo  be 
^-advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  she  scoffingly  advised  hini  to  take 
*'good  care  of  his  sow,  for  she  should  soon  matte  her  cast  her  pigi, 
P*  'f  meaning  tlie  men  within  it)  and  then  oi-dered  a  huge  rock  ta  be  IM 
.  fTOll  on  it,  which  crushed  it  to  pieces.     Salisbury  finding  his  open  at- 
tempts on  the  castle  thus  stoutly  resisted,  tried  to  pain  it  by  treadieif. 
1 1  Having  bribed  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  gates,  to  leave  theio 
.  ^open  I  this  he  agreed  to  do,  but  disclosed  the  whole  transaction  to  die 
countess.     Salisbury  himself  headed  the  party  who  were  to  eater: 
finding  the  gates  open,  he  was  advancing,  when  John  Copeland.  one 
V  of  his  attendants,  hastilj^  passii^  before  him,  the  portci^lis  was  let 
,  down,  and  Copeland,  mistaken  for  his  lord,  remaineo  a  prisoiter.  The 
countess,  who,  from  a  high  tower,  was  observing  the  event,  cried  out 
to  Salisbury,  jeeringly,  "Farewell,  Montague;  I  intended  that  you 
^ould  have  supped  with  us,  and  assisted  in  defending  this  fortzen 
''against  the  English." ' 

The   siege  was  changed  into  a  strict  blockade,  which  re- 
duced the  heroic  commander  and  her  garrison  to   ^reat  ex- 
tremity ;  but  reinforced  by  a  gallant  band,  who  secretly  entered 
,  Jhe  castle  from  the  sea,  in  a  dark  night,  she  finally  drove  oS 
the  enemy. 

The  plates  constitute,  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  the  most 

V,   important  part  of  the  work.     The  reader  is  already  apprized, 

that  their  architectural  subjects  are  nut,  for  the  greater  part,  of  t 

bigb  order  of  beauty  or  magnilicence.     We  were  not  to  expect 

the   kind   of   gratification  imparted   by  views   of  Grecian  or 

Roman  remains ;  they  present,  however,  many  striking  aspects  of 

i  massive  ruin,  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and 

romantic  scenery,  the  greater  uumbcr  of  them  very  judiciously 

combining  landscape  with  the  antiquities.     The  drawings  are 

■  chiefly  by  Clennel,  Arnatil,  and  Naamylh,  all  engraved  ia  the 

line  manner,  by  Greig.     If  here  and  there  a  plate  betrays  loo 

much  haste,  or  considerable  intervention  of  the  '  prentice -hand,' 

they  are  in  general  good,  aad  a  fair  proportion  of  them  eminently 
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Art.  II.  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  'Harold; 
containing  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome,  and  an  Essay  on 
Italian  Literature.  By  John  Hobhouse,  Esq.  of  Triu.  Coll.  Camb.. 
M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.    8vo.  pp.  576.  Price  i 4s.  London,,  18  IS. 

TJI/TIEJN  we  opened  the  present  volurae,  we  naturally  expected 
^  ^  to  find  its  contents  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  its 
popular  title,  but  to  our  surprise,  we  founcl  that  Childe  Harofd 
has  less  to  do  with  it,  thau  the  ponderous  folios  of  Muratori,  or 
Montfaucon.  ^  Some  of  the  longer  notices  of  i\\\s  volume/ 
Mr.  Hobhouse  is  ingenuous  enough  to  confess,  ^  are  dissertations 

*  not  at  all   requisite  for  the  intelligibility  of  Childe  Harold, 
'  although    they    may    illustrate  the  positions  or  the  objects 

*  therein  contained.*     It  is  sometimes  very  remotely  that  they 
serve  even  this  obscure  purpose  of  illustratiion. 

The  content^  of  this  WQrk  maybe  divided  ioto  three  parts; 
an  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome-rft  f*ew  pages  on  theAomf^a 
Catholic  religion — and  an  Essay  on  Italian  Literature.  lo  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  some  letters  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,aiid  a 
few  notes  from  Tasso  to  some  of  his  friends,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  message  respecting  ^  five  shirts,' and  another  is  occttpied 
with  a  correction  of  four  lines  in  oncofhisMSS.  And  these 
notes,  which,  on  account  of  their  insignificancy,  have  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  St.  Anne's,  to  he  exhibited  to  stran- 
gers, and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  neglected  by 
Serassi  and  others,  are  here  presented  to  us  under  the  article, 
^  Letters  of  Torquato  Tasso,  never  before  published,  with  trans- 

*  lations.'     They  extend  to  twenty  pages. 

In  the  notes  upon  Childe  Harold,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  with  great 
shew  of  exultation  over  Serassi,  Muratori,  and  others,  boasts  of 
having  discovered  the  cause  of  TassQ's  imprisonment,  which  was 
unknown  to  all  his  preclecessors.  *  For  further  and,  it  is  hoped, 
'  decisive  proof  that  Tasso  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 

*  prisoner  of  state ^  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Historical  Illas- 
'  trations  of  Childe  Harold,"  page  5,  and  following.'  The  dis* 
sertatiou  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  than 
a  criticism  upon  an  inscription  by  Miollis,  a  revolutionary 
general,  on  the  door  of  Ti^so's  prison  at  St.  Anne's ;  the 
mention  of  the  famed  kiss  which  Brusoni  pretends  threw  Tor- 
quato into  prison ;  and,  as  the  real  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  ttie 
statement  of  Serassi,  that  he  was  confined  for  insolent  iWovds, 
and  kept  there  because  the  Duke  feared  he  would  upon  his  libe- 
ration retract  the  praise  of  the  Este  family,  contained  in  his  Je- 
rusalem, and  satirize  them  as  they  deserved.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pretends  no  one  else  has  before  exposed 
this  cause,  quotes  Serassi's  words,  which  mention  this,  very  mo  % 
live  for  his  detention,  and  which  are  as  plain  and  explicit  as  his 
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own.  Having  previously  stated  his  arrest  upon  havini;  abused  tbl 
court,  lie  says,  (ne  translate  literally,)  *  But  (Alfonso)  reflectin| 
'  that  tbe  poiits  are  naturally  a  genu*  irritabile,  and  feariog, 
'  Uierefon;,  tliat  Tasso  on  finding  himself  free,  would,  with  tht 
'  formidable  arms  his  pen  afforded,  rpvenge  himself  for  his  long 
'  imprisonment  and  (he  bad  trcatmrut  received  at  that  court,  he 
'  knew  not  how  to  resolve  to  Int  him  eo  out  of  bis  slaieo,  with- 

*  out  being  first  assured  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  against 

*  tbe  honour  and  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  prince  as  he  was.' 
What  can  be  more  clear  or  explieit  ?     How  the  Author  of  thes« 

Illustrations  can,  therefore,  take  any  merit  to  himself  for  under- 
standing  these  siiii]>le  words,  ne  ure  at  n  loss  to  comprehentL 
Yet,  a  few  lines  before,  there  is  this  passage  : 

*  The  abate  Serassi  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  oiaater  of  d 
"  cinque  cento,"  and  he  has  perhaps  spoken  as  freely  as  could  be  S-^ 
pectea  from  a  priest,  an  Italian,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  tables  of  the 
great. — He  shews  that  be  is  labouring  with  a  secret,  or  at  least  a  per- 
suasion, which  he  is  at  a  loss  io  what  manner  to  conceal ;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  an  habitual  respect  for  the  best  of  princes  and  most  illui> 
tnous  of  cardinals,  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  confirm  our  suspicionsd 
Alfonso's  tyranny.'    p.  12, 

But  in  order  to  expose  more  fully  the  Author's  abuse  of  qnol 
tations,  we  shall  examine  part  of  his  treatise  upon  tbe  causes  d 
tbe  ruin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rome.  It  will  be  easy  to  shew,  by 
merely  subjoining  the  literal  interpretation  to  bis  own  quotations, 
that  bis  statements  are  for  tbe  most  part  erroneous,  and  his 
■uperficial  erudition  perverted  to  purposes  it  cannot  accomplish. 

Those  who  gaze  upon  fallen  Rome,  and  not  only  behold  tbe 
massy  |>>les  of  the  Ceesars  fallen  into  ruins,  although,  like  the 
pyramids,  tliey  seemed  built  to  be  obiccts  to  future  generations  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  long  after  tbe  voice  of  fame  concerning 
tbeir  founders  should  be  lost  in  the  distant  echo  of  ages,  butfind, 
that  the  very  soil  trodden  by  the  heroes  and  sages  of  republican 
and  imperial  Rome,  has  been  covered  by  the  care  of  time,  as  if  to 
save  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  footsteps  of  these  unworthy 
ages, — that  the  hill  on  which  the  capitol  stood,  that  the  rock  from 
which  Manlius  was  thrown,  are  now  almost  brought  to  a  level 
witli  the  plain ; — these  gazers,  startk'd  at  the  effects  of  a  few  ages, 
lose  themselves  in  conjectures  concerning  tbe  probable  causes  of 
the  change.  The  vicissitudes  of  Rome  have  been  more  nume- 
rous than  her  victories,  and  her  fall  was  even  more  rapid  than 
her  rise.  From  the  moment  that  Constantine  carried  the  seat 
of  empire  to  BjzBntium,  Rome  gave  up  her  marbles  and  her 
riches  to  adorn  the  unw  metropolis.  The  wars  agfunst  tbe 
Goths  and  Vandals,  the  still  lower  degradation  of  becoming 
ikfenor  iu  rank  to  Ravauua  and  Naples,  despoiled  her  of  her  or* 
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aamenls,  which  came  to  be  used  as  weapons  by  bcp  ^eaerals,  or 
as  part  of  tlieir  rapine,  by  her  subiltern  guvernors.  Tbe  bigot's 
rage  bad  some  shure  in  it;  but  more  tliitii  all,  lier  own  citizens 
mUHt  bear  the  blame  of  desLroyiii:r  what,  wben  lliey  had  degraded 
if,  could  still  have  ailorned  their  native  city.  Their  civil  broils 
did  not  spare  what  the  Goth,  in  his  rage,  bati  left  untouched ; 
what  the  bigot,  in  his  momentary  madness,  bad  passed  unmarked 
by  his  hammer.  And  worse  timn  all,  their  avarice  has  stamped 
with  its  large  and  too  evident  footsteps,  every  quarter  of  tbe 
city. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  has  devot«;d  to  the  examination  of  this  subject, 
several  pages  uf  Ills  work.  So  far,  however,  from  having  eluci- 
dated it,  he  baa  succeeded  in  embarrassing  ti,  by  throwing  the 
rubbish  of  erudition  upon  a  point  from  which  it  had  been  cleared 
by  several  able  critics.  It  had  been  almost  i>;eiierally  acknow- 
ledged, from  (he  lime  of  Angelo  Pietro  da  Barga  down  to  tbe 
present  day,  that  the  Goths  had  been  luucb  calumniated  in  regard 
to  (he  ruiu  they  are  said  to  have  caused  in  Rome.  They  have 
been  represented  as  wantonly  defacing  the  beautiful,  and  using 
their  utmost  strength  in  destroying  tbe  massy  structures  of  tlie 
Queen  of  Cities,  each  lime  she  came  under  their  {loner.  But, 
from  the  accounts,  which  have  been  baudetl  down  to  us  hy  those 
who  lived  nearest  the  time  in  wbicb  this  destruction  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  it  would  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  other  de- 
predations than  what  generally  ensued  wben  a  town  was  given 
to  sack.  They  seized  upon  the  gold  and  sdver,  and  when  tliesc 
failed,  the  baser  metals  were  not  despised.  Fire  was  set  to 
several  parts  of  the  city,  apparently  more  by  accident  than  pur- 
posely ;  but  how  small  the  eli'ect  of  fire  has  been  upon  the  public 
buildings,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  (he  structures 
which  remain.  Little  wood  was  employed  j  stone,  bricks,  a  few 
beams,  some  of  which  were  even  of  brass,  constitute  the  mate- 
rials. The  houses  of  the  poor  and  tbe  palaces  of  the  rich, 
might  certainly  supply  such  materials  to  a  fire,  as  would  free  St. 
Jerome  from  the  imputation  of  too  great  an  exaggeration  in  his 
lamentation  over  Rome :  *  Once  tbe  bead  of  the  world,  now  the 
*  sepulchre  of  its  people.'  The  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  fire  when  the  Goths  entered 
Rome  ;  they  do  not  even  prove  that  they  set  the  city  on  fire,  nor 
do  Ihey  prove  the  fact  of  any  wanton  destruction.  To  establish 
this  we  need  but  follow  him  in  his  several  autboritcs. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Orosius,  who  does  not 

assert  sufhcicnt  to  warrant  the  Author's  indignation,  Mr,  Hob- 

bouae  says,  '  It  should  be  remembered,  tliat  the  supposed  piety 

'  redeemed  the  actual  violence  of  tbe  Goths,  and  that  respect   - 

for  the  vessels  of  St.  Peter's  ehriae,  made  Orosius  almost  tb<: 
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'  apologist  of  Alaric' — Yet  Abric  was  an  Ariaii !    Mr.  H.  ItQv; 
ever  proceeds : 

■  It  is  certain  tbat  Alaric  did  burn  a  part  of  Rome.    Oroaius, 
making  the  comparison  between  the  former  great  fires,  and  that  of  tl  _ 
Gothi>>  shews  that  lucli  a  comparison  might  be  suggested  by  tlie  niag- 
ritudcofihe  latter  calamity.     He  adds  aUo,  that  after  ihe  people 
wcte^  rctiirngd,  the  conflagration  had  left  it«  traces,  and  in  relating 
ihe.narcial  destruction  of  the  Forum  by  lightning,  makes  it  appear  that    . 
the  brazen  beams,  anil  the  mighty  structures  ivhich  were  tlien  consu(m^ 
ed,  would  have  fallen  by  tNe  hands  and  flames  of  the  barbarians,  hadi 
they  not  been  too  massive  tor  human  fierce  to  overthrow.'  pp.  60,  61^1 

Non-,  let  us  examine  the  very  passages  of  Orosius  at  (lie  bot- 
tom of  thesa  pages,  that  we   may  foroi  some  opinioa  of  thu 
gentleoiau's  skill  in  bringing  forward  quotatioDs  to  substantialfl 
his  text.    The  whole  of  note  '  shall  be  extracteil  for  this  pur^_ 
pose.  ^ 

'"  TertiadieBarbari,quam  ingress!  fuerint  urbem,  spoate  discedunpH 
facto  quidem  aliquantarum  a^dium  incendio,  scd  ne  tanto  quidem,  qusa« 
turn  septingesimo  condrtionis  ejus  anno  casus  effecerat."  He  compares 
thcGallicandNeronicfire!,  and  says  they  were  greater  than  the  Gothic 
iJisI,  Hi.  vii.  cap.  xsxix.  "  Cujus  rei  quamvis  reccns  memoria  sit* 
turn  si  quis  ipsius  populi  Roman!  et  multitudinem  Videat  et  vocem  aiM 
diat,  nihil  factum,  sicut  ipsi  etiam  fatentur,  arbitrnbitur,  nisi  aliquanda 
adhucexistcntibuaex  incendio  ruinla forte  doceatur."L!b.vii.  chap.i 

ThesequotatioMs,  literally  translated,  mean  as  follows  : 

*  the  third  day  after  their  entry,  the  Barbarians  of  their  own  a 
'  cord  retire,  a  burumg  of  aome  buildings  indeed  having  hei 
'  made,   but  not  even  bo  great  as  chance  had  caused   i 
'  s^ven  hundredth  year  of  the  building  of  the  city.'  •  *  •  » 

*  which,  though  the  memory  is  recent,  if  any  one  should  s 
'  midtitiideandhesr  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people  itself,  lien 
'  think  nothing  had  been  done,  as  they  themselves  allow,  unM 
<  be  may  by  chance  be  taiiglit  by  the  few  ruins  yet  remauiia 

*  from  the  fire.'     Now,  what  docs  the  magnitude  auggeatedjf 
the  compaiisnn  between  the  Gothic,  and  (he  Gallic  and  Nerom 
fires,  amount  (o,  more  than  this,  that  a  few  buildings,  certainly,, 
were  burned,  but  that  the  fire   was  not  equal  to  the  one  iu 
the  seven  hundredth  year  of  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  smaller  ._ 
fires  hardly  mentioned  by  authors ;  and  that  it  was  so  small  t^ 
tlie  common  peoide  had  almoat  forgotten  it,  and  a  stranger  mid 
not  discover  it,  except  he  happened  to  meet  with  some  of  tL 
few  ruins  jet  remaining.     Orosius,  who  speaks  thin  in  his  q« 
persciif  wrote  ahaut  a.d.  416,   not  more  Uian  six  years, aftf 
Alaric  took  the  city. 

The  other  passage  which  is  quoted  in  support  .of,  t|ie  (^ 
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lion,  that  the  buildings  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flames 
kin  tiled  by  the  barbarians,  is  as  follows  :  Note  ^,  page  61. 

'  Quippe  cuip  supra  bumanas  vires  asset,  incendere  sneas  trabes,  et  sub* 
ruere  magnarum  moles  structurarun),  ictu  fulminum  Forum  cum  ima- 
ginibus  variis,  quae  superstitione  miserabili  vel  deum  vel  hominem 
nientiuntur,  abjectum  est:  horumque  omnium  abominamentorum 
quod  immissa  per  bostem  flamma  non  adiitf  missus  e  coelo  ignis  ever- 
tit.     Lib  ii    cap.  1,5.* 

^  As  it  was  above  human  strength  to  burn  the  brazen  beams, 
^  and  to  overturn  the  mass  of  the  great  structures,  the  ^  Forum, 
^  with  (he  various  images,  which  represent  man  and  god^by  a  mi- 
^  serable  superstition,  was  thrown  down  by  lightning  ;  and  what 

*  of  all  these  abominations,  tlie  flames  lighted  by  the  enemy 

*  could  not  approach,  those  sent  by  heaven  overthrew.^  Does 
this  warrant  the  expression,  relative  to  the  barbarians  not  having 
overturned  these  mighty  structures  merely  from  the  want  of 
power?  Orosius  states  that  it  was  above  human  power  to. 
do  it,  and,  as  a  good  Christian,  seems  to  think  that  Heaven 
interposed  to  destroy  that  sanctuary  of  superstition  which  it  would 
have  baffled  human  effort  to  overthrow. 

The  expression  used  by  Gelasius,  ninety  years  after  the  event, 
^  Urbem  evertit,^  even  if  translated  as  Mr.  Hobhoose  would 
have  it,  *  overturned  the  city,*  would  have  little  weight  against 
tlie  authority  of  Orosius  and  other  historians.  But  we  are  not  a 
little  astonished  that  an  author  who  is  certainly  a  classical  scho- 
lar, should  venture  to  give  these  English  words  as  the  version  ^ 
of  the  Latin;  they  imply  much  more  than  is  conveyed  by  the - 
original,  the  English  words  referring  to  the  buildings,  the  Latin 
to  the  government.  Alaric  did  overturn  the  government,  for  be 
set  up  a  mock  emperor  one  day,  and  on  the  next  degraded  him ; 
but,  according  to  Orosius,  he  did  little  iiyury  to  the  buildings. 
Cicero  uses  ^  Evertere  rempublicam^  merely  for  disturbing  the 
government,  not  destroying  the  state. 

*  Procopius,  (says  Mr.  H.)  confines  the  fire  to  the  quarter  near 
the  Salarian  gate  ;  but  adds,  that  the  Goths  ravaged  the  whole  city. 
The  despoiling  edifices  of  ornaments,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
counected  with  their  structure,  could  not  fail  to  hasten  their  decay.' 
p.  62. 

Does  the  Author  mean,  by  inserting  this  altogether  in  on6 
separate  paragraph,  to  convey  the  idea  that  Procopius  says 
that  these  ornaments  were  taken  away  ?  We  cannot  find  such  a 
passage ;  nor  do  we  know  any  historian  who  mentions  their 
taking  away  the  ornametats  which  were  connected  with  the  build- 
ings. They  remained  in  Rome  only  three  days,  and  Rome 
had  not  before  been  sacked  by  any  conquering  army.  Is  it  to  be 
suj)posed  that  they  wasted  their  time  in  taking  away  the  bronze 
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and  otlier  metuls  that  bounO  tbe  sloiiea  together?     The  qiiuta- 
tiuu  from  Procopius  merely  states  that  they  buined  the  koiuea 
near  the  (fate,  and  sacked  the  wbok'  city. 

The  autliurily  of  Marcel  tin  us,  the  aulhof  of  the  tjuoted  chro< 
nicL",  is  uull  and  void,  for  at  tlie  same  lime  that  he  asserts  itiat 
the  Goths  bunted  a  part  of  the  city,  he  is  guilty  of  a  gKal 
inaccuracy,  when,  in  llie  same  sentence,  he  states  that  Alaric 
remained  six  days  id  the  city.  Orosius,  who  was  a  coiiteiii]jorarj, 
asserts  that  Rome  remained  in  their  ])uss('«sioii  only  three  days. 

The  authorityiu  favour  of  the  opinion  against  iheGutlis,  whtch 
has  the  greatest  weight,  is  Cassiodorus ;  although  he  is  not,  as 
the  Author  asserts,  an  earlier  or  a  better  authority  than  the  three 
above  roenlioDcd.  That  Marcelltiiiis  was  liia  predecessor,  is 
proved  by  Cassiodorus's  quotiug  him  ;  and  Procoplus  nod  Cas> 
siodurus  must  have  been  living  at  the  same  time,  as  the  lutter 
did  not  die  till  A.  D.  510,  only  three  years  before  the  plngue  of 
Cunstanliiiople,  which  the  former  so  accurately  describes.  But 
let  us  examine  what  weight  the  leHtlmouy  of  Cassiodorus  should 
have  on  our  decision.  Allhougli,  not  being  eillier  a  Roman  or  s 
Goth,  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  impHrtial,  yet,  writing  ugainst 
Arinns,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  he,  in  \\i>  ecclesiustical  his- 
tory, should  be  disposed  to  colour  someuhal  unfovourahly  thow 
fact^  which  tell  against  tliem.  Cassiodorus  wrote  about  1 16  yeani 
after  the  sacking  of  Komc  ;  lie  wa^  not  Ibirefore  a  contempo- 
rary, like  Orosius  ;  nor  was  he,  like  Prucop'us,  the  secretary  of 
Belisarius,  any  time  a  rcsidtnt  in  Rome.  These  however  we 
have  seen,  do  not  mention  any  of  the  wonders  of  Rome  as  having 
been  burned  by  Alaric.  Cassiodorus  also  speaks  generally  : 
'  They  came  to  Rome,  which  laying  waste,  Ihey  burnt  with  fire 
'  many  of  its  miracles.'  Procoplus  speaks  more  particularly, 
and  says  :  '  They  burnt  the  houses  whieli  were  nearest  the  gale, 
'  amongst  wbtcb  was  tbat  of  Sallust  the  historian.'  Yet,  these 
two  historians  bad,  to  say  the  least,  equal  o|ipartunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  Orosius,  then,  tvho  lived  at  (he  very  time, 
must  be  allowed  to  decide  in  our  favour,  when  be  says :  <  Only 
*  a  few  buildings  were  burnt.'  There  is  one  other  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is,  tbat  Jornandes,  wfao 
writes  specially  upon  the  Gothic  afTairs,  and  who,  in  bis  prefatory 
letter  to  a  friend,  mentions  tliat  be  abridges  the  Twelve  books  of 
Cassiodorus  on  the  subject,  which  are  now  unfortunately  lost, 
says,  in  the  most  clear  and  decisive  terms  :  '  Tbcy  did  not, 
'  however,  as  is  generally  done,  set  fire  to  the  town.'  How  caa 
we  reconcile  this,  unless  we  believe  that  Cassiodorus,  in  his 
ecclesiastical  history,  referred  to  this  point  negligently,  as  one 
not  immediately  relevant,  but,  in  bis  great  history  of  the  Goths, 
spoke  more  accurately.  We  cannot  imagine  that  Jornandes 
wotUd  have  ventured,  in  spite  of  bis  being  a  Goth,  so  completely 
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contradict  tlie  aiithur  he  was  abridging,  wheo  in  his  prerace  he 
says,  'Of  which  (books)  though  I  do  nut  copy  the  words,  yet    ' 
*  the  sense  and  the  things  done  1  beheve  1  honetitly  ri^tain.^ 
Yet  Mr.  Hobhuuse,  either  not  aware  of  this,  or  disguising  tt^    n 
"  lerely  says  in  reference  to  Jornaniles,  (though  he  quotes  the     ' 
issage  io  which  he  denies  the  setting  fire  to  the  town,}    '  The 
Gothic  historian,  who  says  that  fire  was  not  put  to  the  towu 
is  no  evidence,  being  directly  contradicted  by  the  above  quoted 
and  otiier  authorities.'     We  think   that  Jornandes  is   quita 
reconcilable  to  the  others.     Orosius  says  the  cily  was  on  fire, 
not  accusing  the  Goths  of  being  the  authors  of  the  conflagration ; 
hvnce,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  iu  his  time  there  wa.s  some 
doubt  as    to    how  the  fire  originated  ;  which,  however,  tiie  mere 
compilers,  anil  succeeding  historians,  asserted  cursorily,    and 
naturally  enough,  to  have  beeu  caused  by  those  at  whose  entry 
happened. 

The  other  authorities  which  Mr.  H.  quotes,  are  of  little  avail, 
ir  when  Pliiloslargius  speaks  of  the  fire,  and  of  the  city  lying  in 
lins,  he  manifestly  exaggerates,  And  Socrates  evidently 
>pies  Cassiodorus's  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  does  the  author 
the  Historia  HHinceUa,  That  Rome  was  not  in  the  state 
htlostorgius  describes,  is  evhient.  Mr.  Uobhouse  rejeciN  the 
ilhority  of  Rulilius,  who  describes,  in  his  voyage  along  the 
oast  of  Italy,  the  stale  of  Rome  in  perhaps  hyperbolical  terms  ; 
t,  an  enthusiast  like  him,  would  not  have  spoken  so  lightly  of 
B  mischief  of  the  Uuihs,  as  to  say, 

'  Abscondat  tristem  delcta  injuria  casum.' 
Nor  would  he,  if  their  destruction  had  been  such  as  to  wur- 
nt  our  Author's  rejireseniatiou,  have  sung  of  the  shining  lem- 
les  which  coufuse  the  sight,  and  cause  the  paL>t  tu  dream  that 
ch  are  the  houses  of  the  gods.  \\a  would  not  particularly 
.ve  mentioned  the  aviaries, 

*  Vernula  qua  vario  carmine  ludit  avis,' 

the  Qoths  had  wantoned  in  mischief  only  twelve  years  he- 
re, 

ISIr.  Hobhouse  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  ruin  caused  by 
icnseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totilu.  Gcjiseric  entered  Rome,  and 
tckcd  it  (luring  fourteen  days.  He  carried  off  the  treiisures  of 
le  Teinjilcof  Peace  and  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cjes.irs.  But 
ill,  we  have  mention  made  of  but  one  injury  done  to  a  public 
lilding,  which  was  the  taking  of  hnlf  the  copper  tiles  from 
le  Temple  of  Jupiter.  As  this  is  particularly  specilied  by  Pro- 
lOpius,  without  any  hint  at  other  ruins,  it  is  not  '  rea-sunahle  to  << 
suppose,'  as  Mr.  H.  would  have  us  believe,  '  that  the  preciou*  •! 
dietals  were  extracted  and  torn  dowu  from  all  structures,  pub^ 
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,  *  lie  anil  private,  a  violence  wliicb,  nitlioiit  the  u«  of  fir*fll 
"*  eagines,  must  have  loosened  many  of  ilie  compact  ni&s.o«'9,  and 
^  been  totally  destracllTe  to  smaller  edifices.'     Our  AuOinr  can- 

^eludes,  tliat  ninety-oiiie  of  every  hundred  readers,  will  think  tbt 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  bear  him  otit  in  his  bssct- 
tions,  while  they  arc  in  fact  quite  innocent  of  heing  accoin- 
pticea  in  his  calumny. 

Vitiges,  though  he  came  down  '  as  a  furious  lion,'  did  no 
more  than  any  general  would  do,  esen  in  the  present  civilized 
age.  He  cut  (he  aqueducts,  as  Procopius  says,  to  hinder 
the  city  from  obtaining  wat^r  by  their  means.  This  measure 
against  a  besieged  town,  was  quite  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  war ;  and  that  it  was  not  done  without  sufficient  motive,  a 
proved  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Annslasius,  thai  water  was  ia 
consequence  sold  at  a  great  price  iu  the  city.  The  bunting  of 
'  every  thing  without  the  walls,'  and  the  beginning  of  '  the 
'  desolation  of  the  Campagna,'  according  to  our  Author,  re- 
duces itself,  according  to  the  authority  he  has  referred  to  but 
not  quoted,  to  Vitiges's  laying  waste  the  puhsessioDa  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  of  (he  treasury,  and  of  the  church,  and  la  iin 
dentroying  churches  and  the  both'es  of  martyrs. 

Totila,  when  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  desirous  of  preventing 
its  becoming  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  him  as  it  had  proved 
to  Viiiges,  in  case  the  Greeks  got  possession  of  it,  certainly 
burned  a  third  part  of  the  walls.  He  even  burned  a  v«ry  smtU 
part  of  the  city  beyond  (he  Tiber  ;  but  Procopius,  in  (hat  very 
passage  referred  to  but  not  quoted  by  the  Author  of  the  Illus- 
trations, says,  that  Totila,  through  sorrow  at  havini;  been  Uie 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  part,  ordered  the  restoration  of 
Rome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Besides  which,  Procopius, 
who  is  partial  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  enemies^of  the  Goths, 
gives  a  desirription  of  Rome,  from  which  we  must  infer,  that 
by  the  constant  care  of  its  citizens,  the  buildings  remained  in 
their  pristine  splendour,  and  that  even  many  of  the  eurliest 
monuments  remained,  from  which  he  selects  the  ship  of  iSneas 
to  describe  particularly;  so  that  the  injury  done,  by  Totila 
and  all  his  barbarian  predecessors,  could  not  have  been  '  ^ 
groat. 

Mr.  HobhotiEe,    after    referring    to    Procopius,    has  1 
words : 

'  An  author  of  the  Chronicles  records  a  fire,  and  the  total  a 
doument  of  the  city  for  more  than  forty  days;  and  it  must  be  n 
tioned  that  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  palace  of  the  C 
having  BurviveU  the  irruption  of  Totila.'     p.  69. 

Now,  (he  author  of  the  Chronicle,  Marcellinus,  if  litei 
translated,  will  be  found  to  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the  f 
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Totila,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isauriaos,  eoters  Rome,  and 
overturns  the  walls,  burning  some  few  houses,  (ahquantas,) 
*****.     After  which  devastation,  Rome  remained  so  desolate, 
that  no  men  but  only  brutes  remained  there/     Laying  aside 
lie  question  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  Mar- 
sellinus,  who,   we  have  already  seeD,  is  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
nent  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  Avians j  and  whom  no  contempo- 
rary author  bears  out  in  these  assertions'^  it  is  remarkable  how 
dearly  he  distinguishes  between  the  firing  of  a  few  houses  and 
he  abandonment  of  the  city  for  forty  days.    To  an  inaccurate 
observer,,  it  might  seem,  from  Mr.  H.^s  account,    as  if  Mar- 
sellinus  meant  to  imply  that  the  fire  lasted  forty  days.     There 
i^Dg  no  trace  of  the  palace  of  the  C'desars  aftefr  Totila,  when  it 
8  not  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  his  contemporaries,  cannot 
mply  that  he  ruined  it. 

We  have  thus  accompanied  Mr.  Hobhouse  through  the  whole 
»f  his  authorities  concerning  the  ruin  caused  by  the  barbarians, 
ind  we  hope  that  we  have  shewn,  that  his  very  quotations  af- 
brd  no  proof  that  they  wantonly  destroyed  any  monument  of 
Roman  grandeur  ;  the  only  building  of  consequence  mentioned 
ts  destroyed,  being  the  palace  of  Sallust.  We  have  also  seen 
hat  there  is  even  room  for  questioning  the  cause  of  the  fire 
svhidi  destroyed  this  palace  and  the  neighbouring  houses.  Thus 
sompletely  are  all  tiic  Author^s  assertions  concerning  the  bar- 
barians disproved.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  no  dilapi-  ' 
lations  took  place  daring  the  various  sieges.  The  repairing  the 
iralls  by  Belisarius,  the  attack  on  Hadrian's  mole,  and  so  many 
>tber  instances  in  which  the  richest  marbles  and  the  finest 
sculptures  were  used  as  means  of  offence  arid  defence,  would 
ID  mediately  prove  the  futility  of  the  assertion.  But  we  do 
naintain  that  the  Goths,  as  barbarians,  were  not  to  blame  for 
ills,  any  more  than  the  effeminate  Greek  or  the  luxurious 
Roman. 

Did  we  think  the  work  worthy  of  it,  we  might  in  this  manner 
i^o  through  the  whole,  shewing  at  every  page  quotations  mis- 
ipplied,  and  assertions  made  without  foundation.  ^  The  Chris- 
'  tian'  would  be  as  easily  cleared  from  a  great  portion  of  the 
>bloquy  recast  upon  him  by  this  Author,  as  is  ^  The  Goth  :'  as 
easily  would  the  laurels  snatched  from  his  unacknowledged 
predecessors,  be  stripped  from  him.  Butthongh  we  camiot  afford 
the  time  necessary  to  foilowhim  through  all  his  misrepresentations, 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  we  must  say  a  few  words.  We 
refer  to  the  many  occasions  throughout  his '  book,  in  which  he 
takes  upon  himself,  in  a  flippant  and  sneering  way,  to  question 
the  authority  of  writers  whose  merit  has  generally  been  acknow- 
ledged as  great,  in  the  literary  world,  in  respect  of  that 
very  qualification  in  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  so  oonspicuousljr 
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deficieiil,  literary  ftccuracy  and  im  parti  alky.  Upon  sevfli 
c»rtaialy  trifling  points,  he  Aikh  Dot  scruple  to  contradict  ai 
[laugh  at  Muratori,  GibboD,  Tiraboschi,  and  many  other  cf  ml  | 
-  names.  Without  saying  how  much  these  Authors  are  superii 
[  in  veracity,  us  hiatofians,  to  tbe  Author  of  the  Illustrations,  i 
I  flhall  be  content  with  examining  a  few  of  the  instaoces  ii 
t  be  criticizes  them. 

Id  a  note  at  page  8,  he  says, 

*  Muratori's  Annali  were  attacked  on  their  first  appear. 
'  uno  de'  libri  piil  fatali  al  principuto  Romano  :"  to  which  the  lifai 
I  rian   replied,  that  "  truth  was  neither  Gueif  nor  Ghibelline." 
L'  had  thought  that  she  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  he   ' 
I  have  slurred  over  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthalomew  as  an  event  « 
i  rise  to  many  exaggerations  amongst  the  HugonoCs.     "  Lbs 
t'W  disputare  ai  gran  Dottori  intorno  al  giustificare  o  riprovare  q 
r  ctrepitoso  falto ;  bastando  a  me  di  dire,  che  per  cagion  d€a&o  i 
p  nicnse  esngeraziuni  fcce  il  partjto  de  gli  Ugonoti,  e,  loro  servi 
1  atiroolo  e  di  scusa  per  rjpigliar  I'armi  contra  di^l  Ue."     AnnaUid    { 
I  an.  1572,   torn.  x.  p.  '164.     In  page  469,  ibid,  he  talks  of  the  g 
I  loss  of  France  bv  the  death  of  tne  murderer,  Chark-s  IX.  who. 
I  bad  lived,  would  have  "  extirpated  the  seed  of  heresy." 

Let  us  see  tvhat  is  the  lileml  translation  of  what  Mnn 
t  Bays  concerning  the  massacre.  '  I  will  leave  it  to  tbe  | 
i  *  doctors  to  dispute  concerniiiif  the  justifying  or  blaming  tl 
'  famous  deed ;  it  being  sutficient  for  me  to  say  that  on  ac< 
'  of  it  the  Hiigonots  made  very  great  exaggerations,  and  tl 
'  served  them  as  a  stimulus  and  an  excuse  for  taking  i 
*  against  (be  king.'  Does  it  not  strike  every  one,  that  in  a  c 
like  this,  where  an  Author  cannot  speak  his  mind  withoati 
curring  the  imputation  uf  rashly  endangering  his  life,  tbe  V 
Way  was  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  he  refers  it  to  others  to  det 
about  the  condemning  or  Justifying  the  deed,  evidently  shewi 
that  atli?iist  he  (bought  it  o[>en  to  diiicusston  ?  That  the  i' 
nots  exaggerated  very  much  the  number  of  the  slain,  lie  I 
mentioned  belbre,  and  he  here  allows,  that  it  served  them  as  an 
excuse  for  taking  up  arms  against  tlic  king.  The  second  re- 
ference, and  Mr.  11. 's  free  translation.  Ho  not  quite  agree.  M\i' 
ratori  says,  '  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to  France  that  Charles 
'died;'  but  why?  Because  Heury  the  Illd.  was  in  Poland; 
because  Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  bis  mother,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  was  not  capable  of  keeping  in  the  Hugoools,  wlio 
began  to  form  cabals  with  the  German  Protestants,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  |»eace.  He  cortainly  says,  '  polea  sperarsi,'  <  one  might 
'  be  able  to  hope'  that  had  he  lived,  as  he  was  zealous  for  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  as  he  was  gifted  fvitii  warlike  inclinations, 
he  would  have  cleared  bis  kingdom  of  heretical  seed.  But  how 
difionent  is  tliLa  colouring  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Hobhoiu 
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LAt  pafi^  68,  Dote  4,  Mr.  II.  says  : 

m*  Mumtori  seems  to  conround  the  two  captures.  Aoaali  d'Ilali£(  ■ 
■pi.  iii.  p.  410  ad  an.  456,  and  p.  420  ad  sn.  519-  As  the  Isauriani  1 
fcre  the  traitors  on  both  occasionsi  the  confuiiiop  was  the  more  n^  | 
mral ;  but  it  was  cenainly  of  the  second  capture  that  Aaostasiui  I 
■poke  in  the  folJowing  words :  Die  autem  tertia  decima  Totila  in-  1 
Eroivit  in  Civitatem  Komanara  indict.  14  (13)  perportam  Sanctf'  I 
PauJi.  Tota  enim  nocte  fecit  buccina  clangi  usque  dum  cunctus  po-  I 
pulua  fugeret,  aut  per  ecclesias  se  celaret  ne  gladio  Romani  vitma  I 
Snirent.  Ingressus  autero  rex  habitaTit  cum  Romanis  quam  pater  cum  I 
Sllis.'  In  vita  Vjgilii,  p.  S9.  Muratori  mentions  that  the  Isauriana  J 
-  med  the  Aiinarian  gate  at  the  firat  capture,  and  the  gale  of  St.  M 
the  second,  and  yet  he  applies  the  clemency  of  Totila  tp  -J 
entry  by  the  first,  not,  as  Anastasius  says,  by  the  second  gate.'    .  J 

Muratori  does  not  in  any  way  confound  the  two  captures.  H«  fl 
jes  not  attribute  Ihe  clemency  of  Totila  alone  to  the  first  entry,  4 
lor  he  relates,  after  Prooopius,  his  generous  acts  upon  both  oe-  fl 
»sioi]»i ;  and  tliDU£:h  be  (|uoies  Anatttasius  on  both,  and,  in  the  1 
Srst,  says  thai,  according  (o  bim,  Totila  acted  as  a  lather  to  a 
Lhe  city,  be  was  authorised  so  to  do,  for  this  Author  only  mea-^'l 
tions  one  siege  and  taking  of  Home  by  Totila  Id  the  life  of^ 
Vigilius,  whereas  both  happened  id  his  papacy,  during  which  J 
he  relates  the  coronation  anil  death  of  this  king.  The  AuthoTV 
of  the  Miscella,  also,  to  nhicb  Muratori  refers,  joins  thettTO'l 
entrio  in  one,  and  says  that  Tntila  lived  like  a  father  aaiongsl'  I 
the  Romans,  tliough  at  the  same  lime  be  specifies  St.  Paul'i 

fate  as  the  one  lie  entered  by,  (|>urtaOste[^i.)  For  this  reason, 
luratori  bail  a  right,  if  be  had  merely  t\i6\r  authority,  nithout 
tbat  of  Prucopiu^,  to  state  that  Totila  lived  like  a  father  amongst 
Ub  people  on  butU  occasions, 

■  At  page  22S,  Dote  1,  Muratori  is  again  sneered  at, 
B  '  Muratori  is  much  amused  at  a  story  of  Petro  Damian's,  that  the 
fcuipope  bad  his  eyes  bored  out,  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  also 
cut  off,  aad  being  then  put  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  lo  the  tail, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  paraded  about  Rome,  and  obliged  to 
claim,  "  such  is  the  deserving  punishment  of  him  who  endeavours 
to  expel  the  Pope  of  Rome  from  his  seat."     Damian  tells  this, 
ith  the  exception  of  the  tongue  cut  out;  a  Saxon  annalist  tells  it  with 
t  exception  of  the  exclamation  ;  so  that  the  joke  is  only  in  Mura- 
l's confusion.' 

We  do  not  understand  wliiit  Mr.  Hobhouse   means   bere. 

'hat  joke  docs  he  mean  to  exist  only  in  Muratori's  confusion  ? 
luratori  attempts  no  witty  sarcasm  ;  be  is  not  even  flippant, 
|te  the  Author  of  the  Illustrations  upon  this  occasion.  He 
slates,  upon  the  uuthoritirs  of  Damian,  the  Saxon,  and  also  of 
>c  Author  of  the  Life  of  St  Nilo,  the  abbot,  Ibe  history  ai 
ttlucible  froni  their  slightly  diQeieut  accounts,  aud  then,  after 
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mentioning  the  exclamation  Damian  says  he  was  forced  to  tntke. 
be  reniEtrks,  Graziosa  novella !  '  a  )>retty  Table '.  as  if  it  not 
*  credible  that  the  miserable  man  hail  the  inclination  or  po<[<r 
'  to  sing  this  song !  and  then  this  question  is  to  be  vtiA 
'  of  Peter  Damiau,  how  could  he  make  this  exclamation  vthn 
'  they  bad  cut  out  his  tongue  V  For  this  X-i  mentioned  hy  bott 
the  othi^r  authorities. 

The  pretended  corrections  of  Mr,  Giiibbn,  are  quite  a*  ffiwl- 
■  ona  and  equally  inaccurate.  We  shall  only  notice  as  sauipis 
the  first  two  that  occur.  , 

'  Let  it  not,'  he  says,  at  page  58,  '  be  thought  presumptwwm 
.say  that  this  last  chapter  should  have  been  his  tlrst  compoKiium,  wn- 
ten  while  his  memory  mas  freshly  stamped  with  the  imKge  of  (h«  ruin 
which  inspired  his  immortal  labours.  In  thij  present  case  liii  re- 
searches ao  not  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  at  all  corrected  b;  hM 
Italian  travels  ^  and  indeed,  in  more  than  one  inEtance,  his  cruoitioa 
has  completely  efiaced  his  experience.  It  is  not  meant  to  nttacb  un- 
due importance  to  triflsR,  but  an  author,  whose  accuracy  wu  hit 
Sride,  and  who  is  generally  allowed  to  have  descended  to  the  miauieit 
etails,  particularly  in  topography,  might  hardl)'  have  been  expecttd 
to  huve  made  the  following  mistake  :  "  The  Rorann  ambasMttM 
were  iotroduccd  to  the  tent  of  Attila  as  ho  lay  encamped  at  the  pita 
where  the  slow  winding  Mincius  ia  lost  in  the  foaming  Benacus,  icJ 
trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavalry  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  ^'iIpI^ 
snd  below,  note  63,  "  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  illustrata,'  pan  1. 
pp.  95,  129.  221,  part  %  pp.  2—6)  has  illustrated  with  taste  »i 
IcarniDg  this  interesting  topography.  He  places  the  interviev 
Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Ariolica  or  Ardelica,  now  Pescbiera,  at ' 
C0Dflu:t  of  the  lake  and  the  river,'  Decl.  and  Fall,  cap.  xxxv. 
ExtraordinatT  !  The  Mincius  fiows^^om  the  Bcaacus  at  Pe» 
not  into  it.  rhe  country^  is  on  a  descent  the  whole  way  frotn 
Veronese  hills,  according  to  the  quotation  from  Virgil  cited  bj>' 
-    Gibbon  himself: 

qua  se  aubducere  colles 

Incipiunt. 

'  More  strange  still  is  the  reference  to  MvS'ci,  who,  90  Hir  from  ll- 
luding  to  a  conflux  of  the  river  aod  lake,  says  at  the  close  of  the  nrj 
sentence  respecting  the  interview  between  Attila  and  St.  Leo,  "  Cbi 
scrlsse  il  luogo  di  cosi  memorabit  fatto  cssere  stalo  ffoesboccu  it  Witini 
Hel  Po,  d'aulore  antico  non  ebbe  appoggio.**  Verona  illustrata,  parte  (■ 
p,  424.  The  other  references  parte  iiJ  p.  3,  10,  11,  ofthes.imecfr 
tioo,  say  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  river.  It  is  just  possible  Ml. 
I  Gibbon  thought  MaSei  meant  to  deny  that  the  Mincio  fell 
Po  ;  but  at  all  events  he  might  have  seen  at  Peschiera  that  it  tow 
through  sluices  out  of  the  Benacus.  MaSei,  however,  in  anotbe 
place  actually  mentions  the  outlet  of  tlielake  into  the  Mincio  :  *'  Pn- 
lAiera  all'  ettlo  del  logo  sut  Mincio."     Veron.  illust.  par.  iii.  p.  dIO- 

What  is  there  vxiraurditiary  in  this  ?  Mr.  Gibbon  does  n«l 
say  (he  Miucio^oies  into  the  Benacus  ;  his  words  are,  '  Where 
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^  the  slow  winding  Mincius  is  lost,  &c.  and,  ^  at  tlie  conflux 
'  of  the  lake  and  river.^  Cannot  a  riyer  be  lost  to  us,  when  we 
are  tracing  it  upwards?  We  say  the  Nile  was  lost  in  the 
mountains  to  the  ancients,  merely  because  they  could  not  trace 
it  further.  Conflux  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  flowing  into; 
here  it  merely  means  that  the  waters  of  Benacus  and  the  ^incio 
are  mingled  together.  That  Gibbon  could  not  make  the  mis- 
take here  attributed  to  him,  we  may  argue  from  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  the  Author  himself,  that  he  mentions 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  mountains  from  tlie  lake, 
in  the  quotation  from  Virgil.  Those  who  examine  the  note, 
will  And  also  that  Gibbon  did  not  make  the  alleged  mistake  with 
regard  to  Maflei.  In  the  references  to  the  pages  indicated, 
Maffei  illustrates  the  topography  ;  he  does  not  speak  merely  of  the 
course  of  the  river.  What  then  Hoes  Mr.  H.  mean  by  saying, 
'  More  strange  still  is  the  reference  to  Maflei,  who,  so  far  from 
'  alluding  to  a  conflux,'  &c. }  The  Italian  quotation  means : 
'  Who  wrote,  that  the  situation  of  this  memorable  event  was, 
'  where  the  Mincio  opens  into  the  Po,  has  no  authority  of 
'  ancient  authors.'  What  contradiction  is  herein  contiuned  to 
'  Mr.  Gibbon  ?  or  why,  as  Maflei  does  not  deny  that  the  Mincio 
flows  into  the  Po,  quote  it  at  ail  ? 

At  page  112,  note  ',•<  Mr.  Gibbon/  it  is  said,  *  has  observed  that 
the  Greek  writers  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  Gre- 

fory  the  lid.  and  Hid.  (cap.  xlix.  p.  132,  note  20,  vol.  ix.Svo.)  and 
y  some  accident  the  following  extraordinary  error  has  been  left  in  his 
text.  <*  In  his  distress  the  first  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of  the 
"  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel."  (ibidjpagel47.)  The  first  Gre- 
gory had  been  dead  more  than  a  century.  Ijie  historian  could  hardly 
mean  the  first  of  the  lid.  and  Illd.  which  would  be  too  equivocal  an 
expression  :  beside  which  there  was  but  a  letter  written,  and  there 
are  some  doubts  as  to  the  embassy  of  Gregory  II.  to  Charles  Martel ; 
and  the  decided,  perhaps  repeated,  supplication  to  him  was  from 
Gregory  Illd.  (See  Muratori,  torn.  iv.  p.  286,  ad  an.  74'1.)  Nor 
does  this  mistake  look  like  an  error  of  the  press,  to  be  read,  *<  Gre- 
gory had  first  implored/'  &c  •  since  the  application  to  Pepin  was 
made  by  Stephen  lid.* 

Here,  again,  is  a  strange  confusion  on  the  part  of  our  Au-> 
thor.  Not  fewer  than  three  historical  errors  of  his  own  occur 
in  the  last  two  lines.  First,  his  words  imply,  that  Stephen  II^. 
reigned  before  the  Gregories,  which  is  false,  as  there  was  an 
interval  of  ten  years  between  the  pontificates  of  Gregory  Illd. 
and  Stephen  the  lid.  A  second  error  is,  his  allowing  the  possi- 
bility of  any  address  to  Pepin  being  before  that  time  made  by 
tlie  Gregories,  who  addressed  Charles  Martel,  the  predecessor 
of  Pepin.     The  third  error  is,  bis  making  Stephen  th^  \\A,, 
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address  PepiD,  nbeii  lie  was,  during  oi))y  four  days,  adorned <dfl 
^Ihe  Papal  liara,  Uie  last  two  of  which  lie  passed  in  a  stil^l 
^iDseiisibiliiy.  It  wan  Stephen  the  illd.  who  crossed  the  j^fl 
Wio  seek  the  aid  of  the  Frtnieh  king.  But  as  to  Mr.  GibltoDjS 
P'the  49ih  chapter,  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  two  anticoiuilfl 
PCtre^ories,  as  alike  in  danger  from  Liulprand,  alike  in  eni^H 
W  with  the  Greek  emperor  from  liU  heresy,  alike  anxious  foriH 
PMllegiancc  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Beneventine  feudatory  priu^M 
Fit  was  therefore  natural,  and  certainly  it  was  no  error,  Ios|KI&I 
■I  of  Gregory   the  lid.   as  the  first  of  (hose  mentioned  in  ttu)  I 

V  chapter;  and  hence  to  say,  '  the  first  Gregory  implored;'  ct- L 

V  peeially  as  there  could  be  no  confusion  with  Gregory  the  GtcmJ 
■■even  if  tills  |>aragfaph  was  read  by  ilself,  from  tbe  circia|fl 
r'Btance  of  his  uniting  his  name  so  im mediately  witli  thatjB 
K  Charles  Martel,  V 
B*  But  cnougli  We  hope  that  by  what  we  have  here  adduced,^H 
Pmay  have  enabled  the  reitder  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  opiinH 
KTof  the  value  of  the/ie  Illustrations.  We  need  not,  tliereO^f 
rVatigue  ourselves  any  more  with  lifting  ponderous  rolios,jH 
k'^order  to  expose  the  errors  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who,  if  be  l^| 
v^^niploy^d  the  lime  and  labour  he  has  wasted  upon  this  «rork,'^| 
•  tbe  search  of  truth,  would  have  done  himself  morecredit  ;  and|j^| 
I  he  at  the  same  time  laid  aside  some  of  bis  flippancy,  be  n>i^| 
I    have  rendered  a  service  to  the  literary  world.                          ^H 

w'  Art.  III.  IUtt\tmtions  of  the  Divine  GovernmeiU;  tending  to  ab^| 
I  tliat  every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom  ^| 
I  ■  Goodaees,  and  will  terminate  in  ihc  Production  of  Unirersal  P>l^| 
P  and  Happiness.  By  T.  Southwood  Smitli,  M.D.  Second  EAli^| 
considerably  enlarged.  Svo.  pp.  303.  London.  I8I7.  ^H 

'^^HERR  are  topics  of  great  reputed  dilBcnlly,  that,  in  ll^H 
-*-  are  ditHcult  only  when  we  overstep  the  boundary  with  wjl 
_  pn  enlightened  good  sense  would  circumscribe  our  inquifMP 
L  Within  this  boundary  there  is  hardly  a  path  that  deserves  to  Ix 
fti«alledperplextDg;  beyond  it,  all  subjects  arcalmostetiuallyuncer- 
B 'tain ;  and  if  one  shall  seem  leas  so  than  another,  it  will  be  Ihtl 
P  which,  being  the  least  exposed  to  the  test  and  contradiction  of 
I  experience,  admits  of  our  thinking  ourselves  informed  purely 
I  beeause  we  want  rlie  means  of  being  apprized  of  our  igDoraaec 
I  When  the  superficial  and  the  rash  transgress  the  liouiidary  t« 
m  which  we  refer,  they  return  laden  with  as  many  plausible  falludea. 

■  u  many  demuustrated  and  iUxmlrated  absurdities,  as  would  cm- 

■  ploy  a  long  life  (o  confute.  If  the  modest  and  intelligenl  rollo<* 
B  Id  the  same  track,  tbcy  will,  most  probably,  encounter  distreai- 
W  ing  embarrassments,  which  may  leave  them  ever  after  hesitating 
\  fn  conduct,  and  unhappy  in  reflection.  It  is  the  properly  and 
I  .diBtiiiclioa  of  a  strong  and  liane  miud,  to  ascertain   with  — 
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.  cision,  (.bis  limit,  and  when  nscerlaiiied,  to  stnud  firmly  upon  it 
utuier  seductive  inSueiices.  A  miilliplicily  of  ijuestions  on  tlie 
most  interesting  suljects  may  be  proposed,  upon  wliicii  aiiintlUi- 
<tual  tlius  eatluned,  so  far  Troiii  pretending  lo  have  un  opiniou, 
will  be  forward  to  acknowledge  his  utter  incompetency  for  arriv- 
ing at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  at  llie  same  tiine,  tbere 
is  no  lone  of  them  uitb  respect  to  which  he  will  not  wii^h  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  bearing  upon 
known  and  practical  principles.  Nor  is  there,  we  imagine,  a 
single  subject  within  the  range  of  thougbl,  which,  on  any 
account,  requires  us,  by  a  perpetual  eflort,  to  hold  up,  as  it  were, 
X  screen  between  it  and  ourselves,  or  to  prevent  it,  as  by  force, 
from  bver  being  submitted  to  our  contemplation.  Ail  that 
seems  needful  is,  to  keep  in  vkw  the  distinction  between  form- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  question  itself,  and  viewing  it  with  a 
steady  eye,  in  the  rclatinu  it  beiirs  to  our  conduct  or  feelings. 
In  many  cases,  to  attempt  the  former,  betrays  unequivocatly 
the  most  vulgar  presumption  ;  designedly  to  shun  tbe  latter,  is 
not  leas  characteristie  of  a  feeble  and  narroiv  understanding. 
To  knot*  all  things  is  not  the  privilege  of  man ;  lo  ibiuk 
justly  and  wisely  on|  every  iuhject  nliich  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  is  llie  true  glory  of  hb  intellectual  nature. 

These  remarks  seem  applicable  to  all  speculations  having  for 
their  object  the  final  destinies  of  mankind,  and  tUey  appear 
peculiarly  ^>propnate,  when  discussions  relative  to  tbe  doctrine 
of  Future  Pnnisbincnt  are  iniroduced.  This  subject,  viewed 
apart  frum  hypothesis,  niusl  be  acknowledged  lo  lie  within  a 
narrow  compass;  but  If  pursued  in  that  spirit  of  licentious 
speculation,  which  builds  with  the  like  car^'less  confidence,  upoa 
distant  analogies,  as  upon  the  most  complete  induction,  it  will 
we  believe,  rarely  fail  tu  involve  the  mind,  eventually,  in  all  tbe 
tbyik  darkni'ss  of  Atlieism.  'I  hose  who  commence  an  argu- 
ment, with  tb<;  deteriuiuation  of  proving  that  what  is  Bjiparently 
^wrong,  is  really  right,  and  that  evil  is  but  a  temporary  modi- 
£catiou  of  good,  (and  this  is  tba  very  essence  of  the  reasoning 
Huw  before  us.)  must  have  resolved  to  halt  in  an  inconsistency, 
if  they  do  not  soon  profess  their  conviction,  tliat  the  distinction 
between  right  nud  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is  arbitrary,  or  wholly 
^iuDmeaniug.  Now,  the  line  which  divides  this  sentiment  from 
fttheism,  we  consider  as  having  no  reality.  Once  destroy  the 
idea  of  tbe  essential  and  eternal  dilTerenee  between  good  and 
^viV  and  tbe  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be 
,^|ied  of,  but  they  can  do  longer  be  realized ;  and  when  the 
^inind  bas  advanced  so  far,  it  is  alone  the  odium  and  tbe  terror  of 
ibe  name,  tliat  prevent  it  from  recognising  tbe  proper  atlieism 
jpf  its  opinions,  under  the  mask  of  a  self-existent,  utany-fuiic* 
iipned  animal,  called  the  Universe. 
Vot..X.  N,S.  2E 
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We  are  not  aware  tliat  Dr.  T.  Soulbnood  Smilb  lias  sd- 
,  Yanced  any  thing  esseotially  new,  in  support  of  the  position  he 
riahours  to  establish.  This  indeed  is  hardly  to  be  pxpeclML 
['As  the  argument  is  allo^cthcr  hvpothetica),  wlicn  once  stated, 

ft  admits  of  no  additions,  and  rauMt  present  itself  very  neariy  in 
I  "the  same  light  to  every  mind.  It  is  however  an  ar^mtnl 
"peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  sort  of  spe<-inus  <le(^oration,  which 
)  *«rves  well  to  conceal  the  flagrant  teioeriiy  of  i(s  a»'sutnp(!oM. 
I  'Dr.  S.  avails  himself  of  this  advantage,  with  perliaps  '" 
L  much  facility  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  tlie  same  field.  ' 
[  'Writes,  moreover,  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  the  voliime  conveySl 
L  faipresaion  of  (he  mild  and  amiable  temper  of  the  Author,' 
['^11  as  of  that  kind  of  contemplative  benevolence,  wl' 
I  though  it  is  often  rather  cheap,  and  somewhat  inefficient,  g 
[  in  a  book,  as  far,  with  the  mass  of  readers,  towards  recomnM 
I  ing  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  as  the  most  suhstootial  reat 

ing. 

^Ve  might  complain  of  a  great  deal  of  somewhat  ^oss 
I  representation  occurring  in  different  parts  of  this  voUitne  ; 

U  it  is  apparent  that  the  Author  views  the  (iuLJect  alto^ 
'  toider  a  mistaken  aspect,  we  are  quite  willing  to  substitute 
I  term  misapprehension  for  misrepresentation  :  we  readily  b( 
I'  him  of  ill  design  and  perverse  exaggeration.  Were  it 
I  bonever,  that  we  cannot  retail  sentiments  so  otlensively  profa 
r  We  might  for  a  moment  assume  the  language  of  Hume,  or  __ 
F  Rousseau,  and  remark  upon  that  doctrine  of  Future  PuniA^ 
f  liient  which  Dr.  S.  himself  admits,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms 
r  that  he  etnploys,  when  he  speaks  of  the  common  opinion  on  the 
L  tobject.  -  The  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  with  ils  consequences 
I  Ms  implied  in  the  Christian  System,  is  a  tremendous  fact,  which 
I'  will  supply  inexhaustible  materials  of  odious  and  plausible 
I  tailing  to  all  who  shall  choose,  for  this  purpose,  to  stand  upon 
raceptical  ground.  But  nothing  can  be  more  inconsiderati', 
r  (Bsingenuous,  or  unworthy,  in  the  professed  friends  of  Revc- 
f  lation,  than  to  infect  the  weapons  of  religious  controversy,  with 

•  poison  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

As  to  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning,  it  may  indeed  appear  perfect!} 
I'  conclusive  to  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  certain  leading 
\^  positions  on  which  the  whole  is  made  to  rest,  as  unquestiondilc 
?  trnths.  To  us,  this  assumed  ground-work  of  tlie  argument 
r  ^tpears  to  indicate  a  total  misconception  of  almost  every  |K>iDl 
I  anplicnied  in  the  question  ;  particularly  the  Moral  peHection< 
I  of  God — the  true  nature  of  Kvil — the  uctiial  state  of  the  humu 

gstem — and  the  purport  of  the  Redemption  proclaimed  in  the 
ospel.  We  must,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  reiiuce  under  two 
}  Or  three  heads,  the  notes  we  have  made  on  almost  every  page  of 
'  tbis  volume.     But,  first,  we  shall  beg  to  present  the  tiDDject  to 
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the  reader,  under  the  aspect  in  wbiolr  it  appears  as  a  matter  of 
practical  concern^  and  separated  from  all  uncertain  speculation. 
Thus  viewed,  it  seems  to  us  bardly  to  demand  any  discussidii 
beyond  the  plain  statement  of  the  case. 

Let  us  then  suppose,  that  we  hear  men  address  their  fiello^* 
men  on  the  subject  of  religion^  wb<^,  so  far  from  pretendiBf  to 
promulgate  their  own  particular  opinionS|  distmctly  prcmss 
tbemseWes  to  be  charged  with  a  special  message  to  mankind 
from  Crod.  Under  those  external  oircomstances  which  de^» 
■ate  their  engagement  in  the  discharge  of  this  peculiar  fttnction^ 
we  bear  them  announcing,  in  unequivocal  terms,  and  with  the 
•  most  solicitous  expatiationi  the  news  that,  even  should  men  hvo 
and  die  in  cordial  rebellion  against  theur  Maker,  and  finally 
reject  his  proffered  mercy,  there  io^yet  in  store  for  them  an 
infallible  hope  of  eventual  andT  endless  felicity*  Now,  surdy, 
the  in6nite  ksporlMoe  and  the  very  serious  nature  of  such  a 
declaration,  demand  from  these  bold  men,  a  distinct  and  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  reasonable  inquiry,  '^  By  what  aiUhorikjf 
f'  say  ye  these  things  ?" 

Let  the  subject  be  viewed  on  every  side.    It  is  obvioua  and 

unquestionable,  that  the  revelation  of  the  pivine  will,  given  to 

the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  prominently  a  promise  of  immortal 

life  and  happiness  to  those  who  shall  repetU  and  believe^ 

So  far,  there  is  no  controversy.    Christianity  is  eminently  and 

distinctively  an  announcement  of  glad  tidings  to  a  certain  class 

of  mankind,  namely,   to  the  Good ;  not  thoae  who  are  such 

when  they  hear  it,  but  those  who  become  such  in  embracing 

and  obeying  it.    The  question,  however,  at  present  in  dispute, 

is  this  :  Do  the  written  instructions  which  form  the  rule  of  that 

embassage  which  is  committed  from  age  to  age  to  the  miaisten 

of  religion,  contain  any  secondary  or  provisional  promise  fi>r 

the  encouragement  of  the  finally  mipenitent  and  unbelieTmg  ? 

Do  they  include  what  might  with  strict  propriety  be  termed, 

A  Gospel  for  tbe  Damned  ?    In  a  case  like  thepresent,  where 

to  attempt  a  formal  answer  would  aeon  like  oflering  an  insult 

to  tlie  common  sense  of  the  reader,  all  that  can  be  done,  is  to 

Tary  tbe  terms  of  tbe  inquiry.    As  a  matter  of.  fact,  then,  we 

might  ask.  Have  we  evidence  of  any  kind,  Irom  which  it  may 

be  gathered,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  hu 

Apostles,  to  do,  what  is  ordinarily  done,  in  the^  present  day 

by  oeftain  persons  calling  themselves  Cbristian  /ministers,— -thrt 

is,  expljeitly,  onequiyoe^y,  and  with  «  laboured  assidait]f  of 

argument,  to  proclaim  this  second  Gospel  to  thoae  who  nught 

think  good  to  r^t  their  Jirsi  Oi^psi  f    It  is  clearly  not 

enough  to  say,  that  oar  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  in  speaking  of 

the  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  employed   tonns  which  Qftay 

p(^se%bijf  be  so  hUarpreled,  as  not  to  imply  an  ahsolote  MMra- 
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dieUoR  to  this  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  felicity,  as  well  of  thcsa 
who  reject,  as  of  those  who  believe,  the  Gospel.  Were  even  ihii 
proved,  ( which  hvwerer  is  not,)  the  utmost  that  could  be  infenrd 
from  it,  would  be,  tltiit  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  contiDue 
to  use  terms  of  like  ambiguity.  How  many  volumes  soever  ot 
"  Illustrations,"  may  yet  he  pubiishcd,  they  can  never  destruy 
(he  propriety  of  the  plain  question,  which  we  reiterate:  Did 
ifiQse  Preachers  du  what  (Ae»e  Preachers  do  ?  We  may  set 
the  subject,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  light  of  a  direct  com* 
parison.  We  remember  to  liave  seen  a  man,  callio;;  himself  t 
Christian  missionary,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  iu  the  market- 
place of  a  country  town,  to  whom  he  expounded,  what  he  con* 
ceived  to  be,  the  way  of  salvation  proposed  by  God  to  men. 
But  then,  lest,  as  it  should  seem,  any  class  of  his  hearers  should 
ffo  away  out  of  humour  with  the  performance,  or  the  [>er* 
former,  he  procecileil,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  delivering  whit 
he  considers  the  principal  point  of  a  message,  to  expatiate  upon 
this  "  pood  hope  laid  up  in  heaven,"  for  all  who  should  not 
be  disposed  to  comply  wiiii  the  olfer  contained  in  the  former 

Sart  of  his  harangue.  Our  reailers  well  know,  that  we  state 
er^  no  solitary  or  remarkable  instance ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
practice  of  certain  teachers.  Here,  then,  is  distinctly  a  double 
promise  of  eternal  life.  And,  to  justify  this  formal  delivery  of 
it,  it  is  evidently  essential  to  prove,  that  the  commiasion  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  in  virtue  of  which  its  ministers  assume 
tone  of  authority,  under  the  character  of  teachers  sent 
God,  does  explicitly  contain  this  double  promise. 

It  will  be  i^ranted,  that  whatever  license  may  be  conce< 
to  men  iu  their  private  capacity,  to  dole  about  tilings  of  wl 
they  know  nothing,  those  who  are,  by  their  own  plea,  the 
L  vdministruf ors  of  a  testament,  and  the  servants  of  a  sovereign 
I' and  absent  Lord,  do,  at  their  peril,  add  to  or  diminish  nu^lit 
from  that  precise  charge  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  The 
Rubjcct,  therefore,  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  practical  beartDj;, 
is  comprehended  in  this  same  question  :  Has  our  Lord  Jesui 
Christ,  in  whose  hands  are  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hdl, 
charged  his  ministers  to  solace  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  who, 
in  their  last  breath,  declure  they  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  aver 
them,  with  this  hope  of  good  things  to  come  } 

"  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he 
"  thai  bclicveth  not,  shall  be  damned."  This  is  the  extent  of 
that  formal  commission  with  which  our  Lord  invested  his 
■ervants,  immediately  before  his  ascension. — "  Except  ye 
*'  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
•nm  of  that  proclamation  which  the  first  Preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel made  to  the  impenitent.  "  ffo  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
"  Fhtrisees!"     "   Wo   unto  thee,  Cborazin;  wo   uolo  tbg^ 
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"  Betlisakia  !"  Here  is  an  unalleviated  annouDcemt^Dt  of 
misery.  Whatever  sense  may  be  forced  upou  the  term  ere»-- 
laating,\i  matters  Dot  to  our  present  business;  the  passaf^cs  in 
wlijcli  it  oceiirs,  are  simple  threatcnings,  without  condition, 
without  ulterior  provision.  When  the  Jews  at  Aniioch  reject- 
ed tlie  olfers  of  the  Gospel,  did  Paul  humanely  assure  them 
that  their  case,  even  supposing  they  continued  in  unbelief, 
though  fe&rful„was  not  desperate  ?  Bui.  if  such  ao  assurance 
is  proper  in  like  circumstances  now,  why  was  it  not  proper 
then  ?  Thus  he  addressed  them  :  "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
"  wonder  and  perish:" — "  Seeing  ye  judge  yourselves  un- 
"  worthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo !  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles." 
But  the  reader  will  escuse  our  inulti|)lying  of  proofs,  that  the 
first  preachers  of  ihe  Gospel  proclaimed  oke  hope,  and  only 
one  ;  and  that  when  they  addressed  men  under  the  supposition 
(if  their  (inal  unbelief,  their  message  was  a  message  of  despair. 
We  must,  however,  just  remark,  not  only  the  entire  want  of 
that  positive  evidence,  which  might  justify  the  publtcatioD  of 
this  bi-furm  Gospel,  but  the  striking  contrast  observable  between 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  modern 
preachers  on  the  other,  in  style,  and  term^^,  ahd  manner,  when 
upeaking  of  "  the  wrath  to  come."  With  the  former,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  brief,  hut  a  hold  and  unhesitating,  and  especially, 
an  unmixed  declaration  of  terror:  with  the  latter,  if  we 
might  use  a  term  the  most  descriptive  we  can  think  of,  it  is  a 
aneaking  apology  lor  the  introduction  of  an  unplcasing  topic, 
that  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  and  a  hastening  on  lo  the 
doctrine,  which,  it  is  honed,  may  aufBce  (o  dispel  the  ill-humour 
that  may  have  been  cxiiled. 

It  must  he  remarked,  that  all  those  representations,  so  much 
insisted  upon,  which  go  to  prove  the  superior  moral  tendency 
nf  the  doctrine  of  Pinal  Restitution,  on  the  ground  of  its 
giving  a  more  attractive  idea  of  the  Divine  character,  and  of 
its  being,  as  is  pretended,  in  itself  more  credible,  if  well 
founded,  would  lead  us  the  more  confidenily  to  expect,  that  a 
charge  to  publish  it  should  be  formally  included  in  the  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  no  such  formal  or  efen 
implicit  commission  can  be  pretended.  The  comlucl,  therelbro 
uf  the  persons  to  whom  these  remarks  apply,  must,  previous  to 
any  examination  of  the  speculation  in  questiou,  b<-  considered  as 
glaringly  unauthorized  and  presumptuous. 

We  arrive  then  at  that  boundary  of  the  subject,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  our  practical  concern  with  it;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude,  (lint  the  preachers  of  the  final  happiness  of  thoso 
who  (juit  this  slaie  of  probation  without  repenlauoe,  and  wilh- 
not  faith  in  the  Gospel,  are  loailing  themselvea  with  a  respon- 
Hibility  as  heavy  and  as  fearful  as  it  is  possible  for  an  account- 
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able  boin;  to  nuKlnin.  The  GoTernor'of  the  world  has  decInreJ 
that  there  is  no  pence  to  the  wicked  :  tliis  is  tlie  whole  of  what 
be  has  declared  concerniDg  tUnn.  These  persous,  howevr, 
take  upon  them  to  proclaim  the  Sai^rant  contradiction  :  "  GmI 
'•  doth  know,  that  in  Me  End  ye  shall  have  peace."  Tbs 
(lospel  of  Christ  is  distinctly  spoken  of,  tts  bein^  a  savour  d  I 
death  unto  death  to  those  ivho  hear  it  and  disobey.  Thew  ' 
men  pi'omifte  life  and  immortality,  as  infallibly  to  those  who 
reject,  as  to  those  who  believe.  In  a  word,  their  lcii)g\ia^  is 
esseiilially  that  of  the  first  Deceiver,  the  cruel  Hattery  is  still 
the  same :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 

But  another  ground  is  taken,  on  which  to  justify  the  preach- 
ing of  this  supplementary  Gosjiel, — this  pretended  codicil  to  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord.  It  is  said,  "  Although  we  cannot 
"  profess  to  find  in  the  insiruclioris  of  the  Master  whose 
"  servants  we  are,  any  express  warrant  for  our  conduct  in  this 
"  behalf,  yet,  since  under  the  guidance  of  a  benign  and  en- 
*'  lightenecl  Philosophy,  and  by  s  chain  of  reasoning  eatisliictoTy 
"  to  ourselves,  we  have  dUcooered  this  cheering  I'mth,  shall 
"  we  liold  our  peace,  and  disguise  our  convictions }  8haU  ne 
"  not  rather  eagerly  prDclaim  the  comfort  able  persuasion, 
"  which  not  only  meets  the  wishes  of  an  expansive  benevolence, 
"  but  even  al&rds  to  our  own  minds  n  more  solid  uunsolaiion 
"  under  the  apprehension  of  Deatli  and  Judgement,  than  the  ever 
"  vacillating  hope  of  personal  Salvation  >  Why  should  not 
"  the  Chrisliau  Faith  be  improved,  and  iMtautiAed,  by  the 
"  addition  of  an  article,  omitted  indeed,  we  cannot  tell  wh^, 
*'  by  its  founder,  but  as  plainly  demonstrable,  as  it  is  pleasing 
"  and  benevolent  ?"  Such,  in  cifcct,  is  the  style  in  which  man, 
nbo  is  of  jestcrday,  and  knoweth  nothing,  presumes  to  treat  a 
Hevelation,  and  a  charge  from  the  Moat  Higli.  We  might 
well  be  amazed,  had  not  human  arroi^ance  long  since  exhausted 
surprise,  and  left  notldng  to  be  woniiered  at  but  the  patience  of 
Heaven . 

But  admitting,  for  the  moment,  (what  is  however  by  no 
means  granted,}  that  this  pretended  reasoning  is  as  satisfactory 
as,  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  can  be  imagined,  it  can  still  afford 
no  npology  lor  the  conduct  upon  nhich  we  animadvert.  Chris- 
tianity is  diiilinguisbed  from  systems  of  philosophy,  not  merely 
by  the  circumstance  thai  the  assertions  of  the  former  are  true, 
without  mixture  of  error,  while  the  principles  of  the  latter  are 
either  false  or  uncertain  i  but  principally  iu  this,  that  being  at- 
tended with  an  adeijuate  verification  of  its  origin,  it  demaiitU,  in 
pvery  particuUr,  a  simple  faith,  having  respect  immediately 
lo  the  Divine  authority  which  is  implicated  in  each  individual 
propositiun.  It  is  not  a  mere  publication  of  truth,  but  n  requi- 
»iition   of  religious  belief;  a  claim   upon  the  obedience  of  the 
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uiulerstandiag.  It  is  evulcat,  that  tliix  requisition  must  be 
|>reciady  co-exteii»ive  witii  those  projtoHitioiis  which  have,  in 
t'aci,  reo^ved  a  miraculoiis  atte§tatluD.  Hence,  the  nature  uf 
tlie  case,  as  well  as  express  prohihitions,  forbids  any  article, 
whatever  may  be  its  preteaded  evidence,  from  lieing  appended 
to  the  Christian  system,  or  associated  with  that  instruction 
wliicli  is  imparted  to  men  under  the  eanclion  of  the  Divioe 
oominand  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  legitimate  authority  of  the  Chri:4tiaD  minister,  is  derived 
from  the  limited  nature  of  the  function  be  is  comuissisned  to 
dificbnrge.  He  is  a  servant,  vested  with  power  to  demand  from 
men  their  practical  submission  to  those  positions  wliicb  are 
clearly  contained  in  the  written  and  public  will  of  bis  Master. 
When,  therefore,  he  urges  upon  men  the  adoption  of  an  opinion 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  its  constituting  an  article 
in  the  commission  under  which  he  acts,  he  is  not  simply  re- 
sponsible for  the  truth  of  the  particular  opinion  he  has  advanced, 
but  is  plainly  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  trust,  both  as  he  baa 
digressed  from  the  proper  business  of  his  office,  and  as  be  has 
fraudulently  appropriated  the  opportunity,  the  Buiiction,  and  the 
influence  he  derives  therefrom,  to  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
his  own  profane  opinions ;  we  say  profane  opinion*,  for  such 
they  must  be  accounted,  whether  true  or  false,  standing,  as  they 
do,  oppoaed  to  a  sacred  and  definite  charge.  Such  conduct,  we 
cannot  question,  may,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be  included 
within  the  anathema  of  the  Apostle  :  "  aat  ijf  me,  or  an 
"  angel  from  Heaven,  announce  to  you  any  glad  tidinyi 
"  beside  those  glad  tidings  vehich  ree  have  announced  to  you, 
"  let  him  be  accursed." 

If,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Chrstiao  minister  cannot  be  jus^ 
liGed,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  philosophical  evidence, 
in  holding  out  to  men  u  hope  not  explicitly  included  in  bis 
commission,  a  case  of  conscience  of  very  probable,  we  believe 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  ])resents  itself,  in  which  duties, 
severally  t^  the  plainest  obligation,  are  placed  in  appareDt 
opposition.  The  case  is  this;  The  servant  of  a  master,  who 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  implicit  obedience,  is  charged 
v»ith  the  delivery  of  a  certain  message ;  and  this  message, 
having  the  nature  of  a  promise  and  a  threatening,  raises  to  the 
highest  point  the  obligation  of  fidelity.  But  this  servant 
believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fact  which  implies  a 
virtual  and  dishonourable  falsification,  if  he  adheres  strictly  to 
tlie  limits  of  his  charge.  Such  a  case  happening  among  men, 
the  virtuous  servant  would  be  bound  to  renounce  a  service 
■which  demands  of  him  to  commit  a  periieiual  outrage  upon  the 
ooQvictioDs  of  bis  mind.  But  what  if  the  Master  is  none  other 
thao  the  God  of  all  Truth.    May  ne  not  confidently  afiirmtbat 
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the  charge  he  gives  to  his  creatures  can,  in  no  case,  implj  sucii 
a  moral  contradiction ;  that  tlie  message  simply  aa  it  stands,  ii, 
in  fact,  conformaUc  lo  Ihe  real  nature  of  the  cafie ;  and  that  this 
fancie<l  tliscovery,  nhich  goes  to  make  the  servaot  wiser  than 
his  instructions,  and  therefore  dishonest  in  abiding  by  theoii 
is,  lo  say  the  least  of  it,  no  better  than  an  idle  dream  r  Thilhi 
we  helievi!,  is  the  conclusion  in  which  a  sane  mint!  would  be 
content  to  rest,  even  were  the  subjp.ct  one  of  those  tliat 
to  lie  the  most  within  llie  compass  of  our  reasoning  powen-i 
But  "here  (he  quesllon  involves  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
cerning  whicli  we  have  neither  experience  nor  testimony, 
whtre  the  argument  rests  upon  suppositions  allogelber  hyj 
thetical,  surely,  in  such  a  case,  to  venture  so  far  from  the  pi 
of  obvious  duty,  on  the  faith  of  the  speculation,  implies 
highest  degrep  of  irrehgious  leitierity. 

We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  this  E])ecious  subject 
a  hold  upon  minds  of  a  certain  order,  so  strongly,  we  may  saj 
so  perversely,  implicated  with  the  feelings  of  ihe  hedrt,  tl 
the  [ilain  reason  of  the  case  will  produce  no  further  etTect, 
to  induce  that  sort  of  gloomy  reserve  which  has  much  in  it 
latent  atheism.     It  is,  in  fact,  not  unusual  to  hear  the  doctrb 
of  Final  Restitution  spoken  of,  as  being  esscntiul  to  the  comfa. 
of  the  beuevolent  mind.     We  firmly  believe,  that  many 
siderabie  fallacies   are  contained   in  this  sentiment :    we 
those  who  entertain  it  would  bring  it  under  a  fair  and  thorot 
examination.     There  is  a  benevolence  which  is  prompt  in  vroi 
and  fertile  in  wishes,  but  tardy  in  action,  and  sgieriiig  of  per-i 
sonal  sacrifices.      There  is  a  philanthropy  which  is  nothir' 
belter  than  "  enmity  lo  God."    There  is  a  love  of  man, 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  party  feeUng  %  it  is  an  espouf 
of  that  (juarrel  which  man  stdl  carries  on   against  his   Mi' 
It    is  a    benevolence  that    is  ever  gloomy    in  the  presence 
Bevealed  Truth;  alone  cheerful  and  pleased  while  followti 
the  false  light  of  scepticism ;  but  whether  it  he  gay  or  Had,  it  is 
stiil  idle  and  iuefBcient.     A  gilded  god,  made  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  closet  of  the  recluse,  this  spurious  benevolence,  is  6t  for_ 
nothing  else ;  if  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
and  woes  of  men,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  has  eyes,  but  it  < 
not  Bee  ;  ears,  but  it  cannot  bear ;  hands,  but  it  does  no  sen 
feet,  but  it  runs  to  no  one's  help.     Every  fact  which  meets 
and  every  principle  of  revelation,  contravenes  a  simply  specu* 
lative  or   philosophical  benevolence.     It  is  a  sort  of  fever  of  the 
mind,  to  be  allayed  only,  (as  indeed  it  commonly  is,)  by  plnitg' 
ing  in  the  sleepy  lake  of  abject  Fatalism. 

A  genuine  benevolence  is  that  love  of   man  which  rest 
from  a  lupreme  love  to  God,  and  from  a  spiritual  perceptii 
bis  moral  attributes.    The  com/art  of  the  benevolent  miad, 
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||«  mixed  state,  like  tlie  present,  can  never  be  derived  from  the 
lendeavour  to  evade,  or  destroy,  by  some  specious  liypotbesi^ 
-tbe  painful  impressiou  caused  by  Itie  contemplation  of  evil, 
JAatural  and  moral.  An  attempt  of  (his  kind,  h  at  once  unna- 
.  tural,  fallacious,  and  unavailing.  It  is  nrmauiral,  because  it 
jAubstitutes  Ibe  action  of  the  mind,  for  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  aflec- 
.tious ;  gpeculalion,  for  /eeltHg  -,  and  tbus  impairs  the  spring  of 
Uleaevolent  zeal.  It  is  fallacious,  because  it  rests  at  bottom 
Itipon  the  absurdity,  (bat  Evil  is  Good  in  disguise.  It  is 
Lnnavailing,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  wbole  evidence  of  facts, 
land  therefore  outrages  common  sense.  For  our  own  parts,  vre 
Eltlways  suspect  the  latent  operation  of  some  such  false  feeling, 
Djwhen  tfe  hear  laboured  baraiigues,  bavini;  for  their  object  to 
[five  a  palliated  representation  of  present  evil.  It  may,  at  least, 
pe  aftirmed,  that  this  mode  of  (u/&in^  has  never  cbaracterixed 

Sbose  distinguished  individuals  who  have  done  the  mo^it  to 
essen  tbe  sum  of  misery  and  sin. 
h  8d  far  from  ils  beinj;  the  feature  of  a  genuine  and  efficient 
lienevolence,  that  it  is  disposed  to  be  sceptical  as  to  (he  amount 
of  misery,  ne  believe  the  very  reverse  to  he,  in  fact,  tbe  case ; 
•ntl,  that  lliis  very  disposition  is  tbe  symptom  of  that  morbid 
And  fruitless  sensibility,  which  wins  no  blessing  from  the  lips 
of"  tbcm  who  are  ready  to  perish,"  A  spurious  philanlbropy, 
■vbich  is  at  bottom  simple  selfishness,  manifests  itself  by  seek- 
ing its  own  tranquillity,  at  any  rate.  Hence,  it  is  ever  labour- 
ting  to  establish  tkie  doctrine,  that  aii  t«  well,  or  tcilj  be  well  in 
jtlieend.  A  freedom  from  painful  emotions,  not  the  diminution 
I  of  misery,  is  the  real  object  at  which  it  aims;  and  this  is 
, sought,  either  by  an  actual  retreat  from  tbe  sight  and  bearing  of 
^ffering,  or  by  an  obstinate  incredulity  with  respect  to  facts, 
lOr  by  some  strange  and  unsupported  hypothesis  on  the  subject 
of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  line 
]>roperty  and  high  distinction  of  a  genuine  benevolence,  i»  tbe 
Sioble  willingness  to  be  afflicted,  and  to  bold  communion  with 
^isery.  Where  wretchedness  is,  thither  it  is  drawn,  as  by  an 
Ivresistihle  attraction.  It  is,  as  it  were,  gree<ly  to  comprehend 
(tile  utmost  sum  of  evil ;  and  if  it  discovers  that  it  has  estimated 
|too  low  the  sad  amount,  it  feels  as  if  it  bad  defrauded  the 
(■uSerer,  by  the  mistake.  Itcares  not  to  speculate;  nor  could 
it  derive  any  soliil  satisfaction  from  an  uncertain  opinion.  It  is 
more  jealous  against  any  abatement  of  zeal,  than  solicitous  to 
escape  from  the  burden  of  painful  apprehensions.  But  let  it  be 
^sranted,  that  anxious  anticipations,  having  lor  their  object  the 
•final  destinies  of  our  fellow  men,  and  (he  unknown  boundaries 
of  evil,  will,  at  limes,  force  themselves  upon  the  mind.  Ii  may 
,t>e  admitted,  that  there  is  a  plausibleness  in  the  hypothesis  to 
-which  wehaiealready  alluded,and  which  includes  the  wbole  of  tbe 
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uri^umeiit  ndilticed  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Ri 
tution ;  namely,  tliat  crii,  mora)  as  well  as  natural,  is 
means  in  the  ^^at  maohinery  of  the  universe,  esKctUiRl 
higher  good  of  the  cretiltire.  No  one,  howcTer,  uitltiss 
altogether  uuucquainted  with  deistical  writing,  aod  an  M> 
tire  novice  in  tlie  history  of  the  human  mind,  cao  requiret* 
have  shewn  to  him  the  inevitable  coiise()uences  of  this  prindple: 
We  may  very  s«fely  affirm,  that  it  is  wholly  incompatible  witk 
revealed  religion,  and  with  every  mural  exercise  of  the  mi«d; 
that,  as  a  practical  principle,  it  stands  in  naked  oppoaiiioa  I) 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  that,  as  a  speculative  principle,  it 
can  consistently  terminate  in  nothing  better  than  a  refined  Mit 
of  Epicurianism .  But  besides  this,  the  doctrine  is  inadequate  U 
the  end  for  which  it  is  contrived  ;  it  is  too  unnatural  —loo  K^ 
stracled,  to  afford  a  solid  satisfaction  lo  the  truly  beoeroM 
mind,  in  any  other  way,  than  as  it  trndn  to  induce  a  stupid  Uti 
aelfish  forgeti'ulness  of  the  misery  that  is  in  the  worlo.  W« 
question  if  there  in  a  proposition  more  indispensable  to  tbe  ex- 
istence of  true  Religion,  considered  as  a  habit  of  the  mind,  thu 
this,  tbat  evil  is  essentially  and  ultimately  evil  i  and  thb  of 
course  implies,  (hat  it  can  be  contemplated  by  holy  beings,  uadir 
Bo-aspect,  however  comprehensive,  with  tl>e  fevlin^  of  oomn* 
eicenco.  As  we  warship  God,  the  source  of  hII  good,  ana  ft 
good  only,  so  we  hate  and  deplore  evil,  as  that  which  is  eter- 
nally opposed  alike  to  bis  Natdre,  and  to  his  Will. 

We  can  never  admit,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  defieial 
in  any  article  that  is  essential  to  the  legitimate  comfort  of  Ih* 
pious  mind.  They  were  dictated  for  the  use  of  his  peopW,b; 
"  the  God  of  all  cotmolation" 

We  have  just  ini|uircd  whether  the  Scriptures  wamttt  tbt 

publication  of  a  promise  of  life  to  the  finally  disobetlient ;  Wl 

I  muat  now  be  allowed  to  propose  a  second  question  :  VIZ.  Do  we 

find  among  those  bri^it  and  cheering  objects  which  are  held  Vf 

to  the  faith  of  the  believer,  in  the  inspired  volume,  this  docinM^ 

'   now  alleged  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  t)« 

thoughtful  mind  ?  Were  there  room  in  the  nature  of  tlie  ease  fcr 

this  hope,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  first  converts  Mea«4 

'   to  require  the  most  explicit  announcement  of  it.     WheiifmliU 

r  vidualiy  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  iB| 

L  perhaps,  the  niBJority  of  instances,  they  left  tiehind   them  IIm 

E  Dearest  relatives,  in  that  state  of  palpable  disobedience,  wMth 

1  aflurded  no  ground  for  an  indistinct  hope  with  renj)ect  to  lliflit 

religious  condition.     In   awaking  from  the  sleep  of  ^litMl 

death,  they  became  alive  to  the  state  of  unequivocal  coBdeiMM* 

tion  impending  the  objecis  of  the  tendcrest  atlecliuii.      Hon 

often  must  it  have  occurred  to  them,  in  the  gume  hour,  to  ban 

•ifneMed  some  mirnctilous  atlcstntion  of  unseen  realities,  oo  the 
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le  hnnd,  ajid  on  the  otiier,  the  dying  inyocation  of  demons, 

om  the  hps  of  a  parent,  n  wife,  or  a  chihl !     Surely,  if  under 

le  ambifruous  circumstances  of  profession  in  the  present  day, 

le  doctrine  of  Final  Restitiiliun  is  sjioken  of  as  essential  to 

fhristian  comfort,  then,  had  it  been  warranted  by  Apostolic  au- 

'lority,  it  must  have  bi^oome  the  suiijcct  orproiTiinent  and  inces- 

mt  reference.      It   would  inevitably   have  transpired  in   the 

Dpions  and  familiar  eorrespondence  of  the  Apostles  with  the 

*~tmitive  churches.   When  Pant  addressed  the  believers  at  Thes- 

ionica,  he  must  have  known,  that  the  fearful  declaration  which 

I  made  of  the  wrath  to  come,  would  excite  emotions  of  the 

lejwst  distress  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  on  behalf  of  their 

Earest   coHnextons.     "  It  is  a  righteous  tiling  with  God,  to 

recompense  tribiilatton  to  them  that  trouble  you  ;  and  to  you, 

who  are  troubled,  regt  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 

revealed  from   Heaven  *tith   his  mighty  angels,  in  tlumin^ 

fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 

obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  he 

punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 

the  Luril,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 

The  AjMslIe,  on  another  occasion,  oautiuns  the  members  of 

lie  same  eimrch,  against  the  induli^ence  of  an  excessive  sor- 

Dw,  on  account  of  those  who  had  fallen  astee{>  in  the  faith  of 

!hn§t,  reminding  them,  that  they  should  "  nut  sorrow  as  those 

who  have  no  kupc."    Had  none  of  these  persons,  wc  may  ask, 

et  unbelieving  relations  ?     But  do  we  ever  find  the  inspired 

irriters  attempting  to  mitigate  the  peculiar  distress  which  such 

n  event  must  occasion  ?     \Vc  imagine  that  the   modern  de- 

tnders  of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Reslitmiun,  had  they  occasion 

)  refer  to  the  death  of  persons  under  some  sucli  flagrant  cir- 

itmstances  as   quite  forbade  the  exercise  of  diaritahle  hope, 

rould  not  fail,  very  distinctly,  to  adduce  their  opinion  as  afibrd- 

Ig  a  source  of  consolation  :   here,  then,  is  a  discrepancy  of 

ractice,  as  striking  as  (hat  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 

iftsmucti  as  a  reference  is  made  to  a  secon<l  or  gupplemenUirif 

ope. 

While  considering  the  alleged  connexion  of  the  duclriue  in 
[beslion,  with  the  benevolent  affections,  another  inquirv  sug- 
ftls  itself. 

If  we  are  to  credit  its  advocates,  the  belief  in  Final  Restitu- 
<0  springs  up,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  from  the  vtry  necessity 
Iheir  feelings.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  these  persons  are 
ittngnished  fiom  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world,  by  the  hve- 
less  of  their  (x>nccm  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  in  the 
jrirf  (0  cvmv.  Tlicy  profess  to  believe,  that,  '  a  severe  and 
protracted  discipliDe  is  prepared  for  all  those  who  (Bo  with- 
out those  rectiheil  moral  habits,  which  may  lit  tliom  fur  the 
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'  fruition  of  the  Divine  fnvour.*  Nay,  the  sensibilities  of 
of  these  persoDs  allow  them  to  speak  of  tlie  '  intolerable  pain 
'  of  hell  C  and  in  the  same  Lreatli  tliey  admit,  lliat  b  varW 
niensure  of  ttiis  misery  a^vaits  the  great  hiilk  of  mankitiiL 
Where  now  is  the  iirouf,  that  this  Taiinloct  pliilaiitliropy  is  ini 
thin^  hotter  than  couiilerfcit,  not  fu  say  hypocritical  ?  IV 
cjueiitioii  is  one  of  no  clifRcully.  He  is  the  phUanthmpitl, 
whom  the  wretched  htess.  We  may  abiiie,  then,  by  tlie  iiSH 
of  the  following  reasonable  demand :  Has  the  party  which  <lif 
tinguishes  itself  mainly  as  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Finil 
Restitution,  been,  as  it  doubtless  becomes  it  tu  be,  the  foremixl 
in  the  hazardous  aud  costly  enterprises  of  Christian  zeal  ^  That 
nice  spirits,  wlio  are  ever  telling  us  of  their  fine  sympathies  foe 
their  erring  brethren,  arc  they  the  men  who  leave  Ibcir  fKTouril' 
pursuits,  their  hoiues,  their  friends,  to  si)end  the  reuiDaot  A 
their  days  amon^  savage  tribes?  If  the  future  naisery  of 
gives  Ihem,  ns  they  declare  it  does,  so  much  concern,  why  |o 
they  not  forth  to  proclaim  that  way  nf  escape  which  the  Go^ 
of  Clirist  has  provided  }  Do  tliey  hesitate.  Do  they.  afierl~ 
much  oslentaliou  of  philanthropy,  in  fact  prefer  life  and  i^ 
to  the  immorlal  good  of  their  brethren  of  mankind  \  80  il 
But  let  them  know,  that  while  they  sit  at  borne  oud  ecntimi 
lize,  there  is  a  company  gone  out,  who  have  proved  that  tbty 
count  nothing  dear  to  themselves,  so  that  they  may  by  aDT 
means  save  the  souls  of  men  from  the  "  wrath  to  come."  And 
these  are  the  persons  who  believe  the  barbarous  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Fire  !  Away  with  the  cheap  benevolence  of  opiniotuf 
the  sympathy  that  heals  no  wound  !  the  love  Ihut  can  atford  M 
sacrifice  !  liCt  our  Christian  heroes,  who  are  ^une  forth  iolo 
all  the  world,  be  called  gloomy  and  ferocious  bigots  ;  we  care 
not :  words  are  hut  arbitrary  sounds  ;  the  sense  and  meaDiuj 
will  soon  learn  to  follow  after  the  th'tag  It  is  enough,  that  Ibe 
wretched  and  the  depraved,  under  nil  the  winds  of  heaven,  arc 
learning  every  day  that  to  these  men  alone,  even  to  these  very 
bigots,  they  must  look  for  help  in  the  time  of  need.  Our  mis* 
Bionaries  may  address  their  thousand  congrfgations  of  everj 
colour,  and  say,  "  There  are  men  who  aay  they  are  moro  ho- 
"  mane  than  we ;  it  may  be  so  :  we  have  left  ihem  at  home  lu 
"  dispute  about  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  come  to  tell 
"  you  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  salvation." 

Such  is  the  true  import  of  tlie  pretence,  that  the  doctrine  uf 
Final  Restitution  is  the  ufTsprini^  of  an  anxious  and  cxpansite 
benevolence.  Were,  liowever,  this  granted,  It  would  not,  vt 
are  persuaded,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  case.  Whiltt  h 
Serves  as  tlie  ostensible  and  specious  plea,  the  voluioes  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  betray  sufficiently  eigniiicaut  symp- 
tome  of  an  impulse,  yet  more  deeply  seated  in  the  inind,  — *^ 
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re  adequate  to  account  for  the  eager  solicitiitle  nith  nliicli 
tenet  has  ever  been  maintained.  It  is,  ne  believe,  (when 
np))ily  the  only  doctrine  that  can  inspire  a  humble  confidence, 
been  rejected,)  from  the  half-hushed  and  indefinite  un- 
less of  the  thoughtful  mind,  anticipating  at  once  tlie  terrors 
Hie  Divine  tribunal,  and  the  purity  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
De,  that  this  secret  but  powerful  impulse  is  derived.  Under 
te  varied  phraseology,  the  belief  in  a  pwrgaiory  has  always 
•mpanied  any  material  obscuration  of  ihe  Oospe)  doctrine 
bstification .  The  muttered  forebodiuga  of  the  labouring 
lunappeased  conscience,  suggest  the  necessity,  Uofh  ofpwr- 
fon,  and  of  personal  expiation. 

t  is  true,  that  a  life  of  pleasure,  or  of  active  employment, 
in  so  far  obscures  the  moral  sense,  (hat  men  nhosc  temper 
I  conduct  are  the  most  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  re- 
remcnls  of  the  Bible,  {the  authority  of  which  they,  neverthe- 
I,  acknoTV ledge,)  are  seen  to  approach  the  term  of  life,  with- 
ansiety,  or  ever  making  preposterous  professions  of  expected 
pty.  But  this  is  more  rarely  the  case  with  men  of  contem- 
live  habits.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  unable  to  derive 
f  satisfaction  from  that  attention  to  superstitious  observanccSf 
ioh  avails  to  appease   the  fears  of  vulgar  minds  :  on   Iha 

Er,  they  are  perplexed  by  the  clashing  of  plain  scriptural 
raents,  with  their  own  feelings,  and  with  any  llieory  they 
,  entertain,  relative  to  the  distribution  and  object  of  future 
r»rd  and  punishment.  Without  venturing  to  appropriate  tlie 
ie  of  acquittal,  they  are  fain  to  cast  themselves  upon  an  un- 
ined  ex|>ectation  of  being  at  any  rate  comprehended  in  the 
■t  plan  which  shall  issue  in  universal  good.  And  although 
man  calling  himself  a  Christian,  would,  in  so  many  words, 
jfess  to  date  bis  personal  hope,  beyond  tlie  term  of  wonian 
Nshment,  or  deliberately  calculate  upon  working  his  way 
ffigh  the  discipline  of  the  infernal  pit,  yet,  it  may  be  very 
^  that  a  universal  and  abstracted  anticipation,  which  makes 
peference  to  indicidiial  conscience,  may  afford  a  far  more 
yible  consolation,  than  a  special  hope  of  salvation,  which 
ipctence  is  reluctant  to  corroborate.  We  might,  in  illustra- 
I  qf  our  meaning,  adduce  the  dying  language,  equally  me- 
dioly  and  striking,  of  the  amiable  philosopher  who  ranks 
minently  among  the  leaders  of  modern  chritttianized  Deism, 
■en  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  state  into  which  he  was 
nt  to  pass,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  this 
pt:  "We  must  all  pass  tlirough  a  discipline,  more  or  loss 
trotracted,  to  fit  us  for  the  Divine  Presence."  We  cannot 
^osk.  Is  this  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  tliis  the  amount  of 
If. redemption  that  Is  in  Christ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Paul 
eanieslly  desired  to  be  absent  from  the  body  ^  or,   are  the 
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n^atwiaifii  wiiiuli  the  ascemled  Saviuur  is  employed  in  pre|Mrii^ 
for  his  followers,  in  fact,  tx\\s  of  peuance  nml  «^|>iutioH  }  Bv 
we  cannot  woiKler,  when  "  the  Ulooil  that  taketh  su-ay  «■." 
is  tli-liberately  spiirrieil,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  of  ttie  U- 
vine  causation  of  Evil,  mny,  in  the  abstract,  quite  tl^-stroy  *U 
iilca  of  il)-(lcserving,  or  of  moral  unlitiiesa  hut,  nitli  iliot^thl 
iniuds,  the  sense,  both  of  ill-denerviBg ;  aiul  of  iiiUiiiies*,  m& 
^reiis  heavily  u]jon  tlie  conscience,  in  llie  near  ii{))irchciistui  cf 
dcMli ;  and  tbe  hope  of  discharging  the  debt,  uiid  of  undci- 
goiag  the  difici^tline,  tnkes  iiassesnioii  ol'  llic  initul.  Tbiu,  tkt 
doctrine  of  Fiottl  Resiilutiou— llie  inournfMl  ^mi>el  of  Pu^l 
tory — ^su|i|jlaiit3  (he  briirht  oli^rs  of  UevelutioD.  liifktuali^ 
men,  coiitcuiriiiig  "the  lino  gold,"  tbut  coeIs  but  the  liunble 
«uit,  choose  rather  to  dig  the  full  price  of  their  tleavcu,  tn 
tile  very  bowels  of  Hell. 

(To  be  coKtiuued.) 


Art.  IV.  Ttuo  Dissertations  on  Sncrificet ;  the  tirst  on  all  the  Sat-rificn 
of  the  JcK-s,  wirh  ReniarkE  oii  Eome  of  those  of  ihe  Henlben:  tkt 
second  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ :  in  both  which  the  general  Poo 
trine  of  the  Christian  Church  on  these  Subjects  is  defended  igviat 
the  SociDisns.  By  William  Outram,  D.D.  formerly  PrebcniU] 
of  Westminster;  translated  from  the  original  Latvu,  with  iuiditiaC|L  . 
Notea,  by  John  Allen,  8vo.  pp.  vii.  400.  London.  1^17.  ^H 

npHB  cnstom  of  ofl'crins  sacrifices  to  siipcr-human  nat^^H 
-"-  prevailed  at  the  hcgiiiDing  of  the  prcscBl  era,  among  alA^B 
tions,  and  it  is  still  universal,  except  where  it  has  been  tibftlisMII 
by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  object  and  origin  of  i 
'  imictice  cnmmcD  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  socrrty,  nnist, » 
a  matter  of  siuiple  cnriosHy,  he  a  most  interesting  subjccl  df 
inquiry  ;  but  the  investigation  is  of  the  first  importance,  » 
illustrative  of  the  Jewish  ancred  writing,  and  as  asaistin; « 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  stupendous  inierpoekion  of  tli« 
'  Son  of  God  on  our  behalf,  in  '  giving  himself  for  us  an  ofler- 
*  ing  and  a  sacrifice-'  Tlrtse  dissertations,  which  have  drai" 
fcrth  the  highest  commendnliuns  from  learned  persons  of  dif 
ferent  sects,  were  originally  published  in  1877,  under  thi 
title,  .De  Sacrijiciin  duo  lAbri,  ^.  They  Imve,  ever  siurt, 
formed  a  sort  of  common  armory,  to  which  incessant  recount 
has  been  had,  for  weapons  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  rcconcUi- 
rtion  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;  we  are  glad,  tlierefbi*. 
ef  the  opportunity  that  Mr.  Allen's  version,  whidi  on  the  wiiofc 
ie  well  executed,  affords  us,  of  directing  the  attention  of  menlj 
English  readers,  to  Dr.  Outram's  very  able  and  Judicious  woi4. 
A  slight  analysis  of  this  learned  work  will  be  its  best  cod- 
Ttnendation. 

Whether  sacrifices  were  of  Divine,  or  of  human  origin,  appeared 
toDr.  Outnim,tubca  question  so  difficult  and  obscure,  that  be 
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}   Tentured  not  to  determiDe  it ;  but  though  he  professes  to  detail  the 
I    ar&^uments  in  support  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  yet 
H   he  lias  given  such  superiority  to  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  the 
i'l   human   origin  of  sacrifices,  that  he   who  should  make  up   his 
I   opinions  purely  upon  the  ground  of  what  is  advanced  by  Dr. 
Ii    O.,  would   conclude  that    they  were  a  device  of  man.      To 
I   counteract  the  tendency  of  his  Author's  reasoning,  the  Trans- 
I   later  has  added  a  note,  to  strengthen  or  more  fully  illustrate  the 
i    evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  sacrifices.     That  the  practice 
i   of  satrHice  originated  in  Divine  institution,  is  our  decided  con- 
Yiction  ;  but  instead  of  discussing  the  subject  at  length,  which 
I    our  limits  forUid,  we  shall   simply  recommend  our  readers  to 
1    peruse  the  *  Discourse  and  Dissertations  ou  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
I  *  triuf^s  of  AtonemtMit  and  Sacrifice,'  by  Dr.  Magee,  Vol.  i.  p. 
43,  45,  and  Vol  ii.  p.  2,  91.  where  they  will  find  the  objections 
to  tlic  siippositio.i  of  the  Divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  satisfac- 
torily refutt  <l,  iiiul  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  stated  with 
great  ilv^plli  oT  If  arning  and  force  of  reasoning. 

Prom  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  the  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
thf  piaccs  in  which  they  might  be  lawfully  offered.  Before  • 
]V$r)>.;s»  erected  Wye  tabernacle,  it  was  lawful  to  perform  sacrifices 
in  ny  pi  tce,  hut  afterwards,  that  structure,  and  subsequently 
the  temple,  werf*  oxclusively  appro{»riated  to  the  oblation  of  sa- 
crifices Dr.  Oiiiram  explains  the  nature  and  design  of  these 
sacred  buildings,  which  formed,  successively,  the  residence  of  . 
the  Divine  Being.  By  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  the  Deity 
dwelt  in  them  as  the  monarch  of  Israel.  In  the  synagogues, 
G^d  was  worshipped ;  but  the  temple  was  the  palace  of  the 
Great  King. 

*  Hence,  the  Jews  suppose,  the  very  splendid  furniture  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  highly  magnificent  equipage  as  it  were  of  u  domestic 
estabMsbment.  Hence  the  exceedingly  ample  retinue,  and  the  vari- 
ous ministers  appointed  to  various  offices :  some  who  procured  the 
things  required  for  the  sacred  service  ;  others  who  guarded  the 
house;  others  employed  as  musicians,  who,  while  the  holocausts 
were  burning  and  tne  wine  was  poured  out,  with  the  appointed  so- 
lemnities, sang  with  the  voice,  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  played 
on  the  stringed  instruments.  Hence  the  table  alwajrs  fumishea  with 
bread,  the  fire  continually  blazing  on  the  altar,  the  incense  burned 
twice  every  day,  and  twice  every  day  the  members  of  the  slaughtered 
▼ictims  laid  on  the  altar  of  Godi,  as  on  a  table,  and  accompanied  with 
salt  Hnd  wine  and  flour.  Hence  the  celebration  of  solemn  days  and 
feasts  held  at  stated  seasons.'  p.  49. 

The  Jews  were  not  only  forbidden  to  oflfer  sacrifice  in  any 
of  her  place  than  that  which  the  Divine  presence  rendered  sacred, 
they  were  moreover  restricted  to  a  particular  family  in  thek 
choice  of  the  ministers  of  their  oblations.     It  appeiurs.  indeed. 
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from  the  example  of  Cain  and  Abel,  that  in  tlie  primevBl 
every  ])erson  oflered  his  ona  saciifice.  In  an  oblation  for  i, 
mily,  the  father  offidatcd  as  jtriest ;  ood  when  sacriSces.l 
made  lor  communities,  ihc  chief  of  the  community  performr^ 
sacred  ceremonies.  But  on  the  erection  of  the  tabernac 
functions  of  the  priesthood,  nhich  consisted  in  offering  sa 
to  God  and  blessing  the  people,  were  commanded  to  be 
formed  exclusively  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The  prieBts 
divided  into  two  ranks  ;  the  hi<!;her  being  assigned  to  Aarc 
his  successors  in  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  the  lower 
other  priests.  The  Aaronic  priests  were  consecrated  to 
ofticc  by  obtnlioas,  after  which  they  were  solemnly  invested  i 

'  tile  sacred  garments,  and  by  the  rites  of  unction  atitl  socq 
These  ceremonies,  together  with  the  qualifications  rt'lative,i 
poral,  and  menial,  essential  (o  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  tl 
relating  to  (he  consecration  and  office  of  their  servants  thai 
Tiles,  are  described  by  our  Author  with  great  clearness 
general  accuracy. 

The  only  dedicated  things  which  the  Jews  considered  U' 

■  perly  sacrifices,  were  the  oblations  calted  Curban,  a  term; 
plied  to  all  things  ofll'red  to  GoA  before  the  altar.     £very 
Becrated][thing  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  wbc 
great  altar  was  placed,  was  thus  offered.     Of  things  (^ 
before  the  altai', '  some  were  dismissed,  as  the  goat  whichj 

*  led  into  the  wilderness ;  some  were  dedicated  entire  and ' 
•juredto  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,'  as  the  vessels 

iiriated  to  sacred  uses,  and  the  Levites,  who  were  formBlln 
ered  to   God;  others  were  consumed.     Nut   however  to', 
fonner,  but  to  the  latter  only  was  applied  the  term  aacrti 
which  implied  an  oblation  presented  to  God  and  tlien  dulj 
sumed.     Those  oblations   only  which  this  dcliniUon  wiU  c 
prize,  and  in  the  Scriptures  lertned  ofl'erings,  were  considi  _ 
'the  Jews  as  sacrifices;  but  '  the  Scripture  mentions  some 

*  victims,  which,  as  they  were  never  presented  to  God  (Kforeliil 

*  altar,  are  no  where  called  oblations,  and  yet,  I  think,  adds  Dr. 

*  Outram,  may  juslly  be  denominated  expiatory  sacrifices.'  Of 
this  class  were  the  bird  killed  for  the  purification  of  the  leper; 
the  red  heifer,  whose  ashes  were  kept  for  purifying  those  wfco 
might  he  polluted  by  the  dead  ;  and  the  heiter,  whose  head  iiu 
cut  off  to  expiate  death  by  an  unknown  homicide.  Of  the  ofl^> 
logs  duly  consumed,  almost  all  of  which  were  taken  from  tbi 
materials  of  human  food,  some  wereinuniinate,  and  otbenw^* 
mate  substanceM.     The  iiianiiiiate  oblation  consisted  of  wbMtM 

.   or  barley  flour  always  mixed  with  oil,  and  sometimes   with  n 

addition   of  wine.      This  oHtTing,   termed   in    the   ScriptuM 

[  .mincha,  bread  offering,  was  invariably  united  wjtJi  that  of  U 

animal,  which  sort  of  sacrifice,  birds  excepted,  was  termed  >«• 
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hack  J  a  victim.     Thus  Corban  comprehends  whatever  was  of- 

'  fared  at  the  altar  of  God  ;   mincha  denotin*^  t!ie  flour  ofierings 

'  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  zebach  animal  sacrificed.     The  pro- 

'  portion  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  varied  with  the  animals  with 

'   which  tliey  were  offered  :  *  for  bullocks  three  tenths  of  an  ephah 

*  of  fi^e  flour  mingled  with  half  a  hin  of  oil  and  half  a  bm  of 

wine:  for  rams,  two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled 

with  the  third  part  of  a  hin  of  oil,  ami  the  thi^d  part  of  a  hin  of 

wine :   and  lastly,  for  goats  and  female  sheep,  as  well  ats  for* 

lambs  and  bids,  both  male  and  female,  only  one  tenth  of  an 

ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil 

and  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  wine.'     Besides  the  meat-oflbr- 

ing  of  inanimate  substances,  there  was  an  oblation  of  incense,  a' 

Eerfume  composed  of  various  sweet  spices,  which  was  to  be 
nrned  once  a  year  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  in  the  outer  saAc- 
tuary  once  every  mornirtg  and  every  evening. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites  were  peculiar  in  respect  of  the 
selection  of  the  victims.  The  heathen  nations  sacrificed  every 
species  of  animal,  however  base  or  savage ;  but  the  Israelites 
•were  permitted  to  offer  only  bullocks,  goats,  ^eep,  turtle  doves, 
and  pigeons,  and  the  animals  themselves  were  to  be  perfect  in 
their  kind,  without  spot  or  blemish. 

The  animal  sacrifices  which  the  law  prescribed,  were  the' 
burnt ^  the  peace ^  the  «tn,  and  the  trespass  offerings.  As  the 
sacrifices  anterior  to  the  law,  were  holocausts  or  whok  burnt- 
ofi^rings,  our  Author  considers  it  as  uncertain  whether  piacii^ 
Jar  sacrifices  wore  before  that  period  ever  used.  To  qs  there^ 
appears  to  bo  little  room  for  doubt.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  is, 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  corapafed  with' 
that  of  Christ ;  and  both,  tliough  in  different  degrees,  are  saict 
to  speak  peace.  As  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  eminently  pia- 
cular,  it  seems  to  follow  from  this  comparison,  that  the  sacrifice' 
of  ^bel  was  of  the  same  nature.  Sacrifice  being  of  Divine  in- 
stitution, it  is  most  reasonable  to  regard  the  rite  as  designed  to- 
be  emblematical  of  the  offering  of  Christ ;  and  this  will  lead  us 
to  conclude,  tliat  all  the  sacrifices  prior  to  the  law,  which,  it  is 
highly  probable,  consisted  of  animals^  were  in  some  degree  pi- 
acular.  Tlie  burnt  offering^  the  only  species  perhaps  of  sacri- 
fice in  use  in  the  patriarchal  age,  was  presented  in  gratitude  for 
the  Divine  favour,  to  supplicate  good  or  to  deprecate  evil,  both 
in  compliance  with  express  precepts  and  at  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals. The  peace  offering,  so  called  because  it  referred  to 
prosperity,  (either  obtained  or  solicited,)  was  termed  an  eucha^ 
ristic  sacrifice,  when  mode  for  good  received;  but  when  to  obtain 
future  good,  votive  and  voluntary.  These  two  sorts  of  peace 
offerings  differed  from  each  other,  in  that  the  latter  wasf  pre- 
aeilted  without  previous  solemn  engagement,  and  often- when  ther 
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person  presenting  it  was  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  moat 
remarkable,  however,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  were  the  sm 
and  trespass  offerings^  both  of  which  being  designed  to  ex- 

E'ate^in  and  to  obtain  pardon,  were  termed  piacular.  tThene  two 
nds  of  piacular  sacrifice  were  again  sub-divided :  the  former, 
into  the  definite  sin  offering ^  which  was  the  same  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  the  variable  sin  offerings  which  was  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  ability  of  the  offerer ;  the  latter,  into  the 
dqubtful  trespass  offering,  made  when  it  was  only  suspected 
that  a  sin  had  been  committed,  and  the  certain  trespass  oSering, 
which  was  ordained  in  some  cases  of  bodily  defilement,  as  well  j 
as  in  expiation  of  moral  offences.  Our  Author  specifier  the  ^ 
Tictims  of  which  these  various  sacrifices  were  to  consist,  as 
well  as  the  cases  in  which  they  were  to  be  respectively  oflbred 
by  indiviiiuals ;  but  he  confesses  himself  utterly  unable  to  stale 
the  difference  between  sins  and  trespasses.  Between  the  two 
cjasses  of  sacrifices,  however,  there  were  several  points  of  dif- 
ference. The  trespass  offering  always  consisted  of  rams  and  he- 
lambs:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  both  sides  of  tlie  altar,  and 
it  was  presented  only  by  individuals:  the  sin  offering  was 
never  made  of  rams  or  he-lambs,  the  blood  was  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  it  was  made  for  the  whole  assembly  of 
Israel.  The  sacrifices  enjoined  on  the  Israelitish  nation,  and 
offered  by  its  representafives,  were  either  stated  or  oocasional» 
Of  ,tbe  latter  sort  were  the  bullock  offered  for  a  sin  oflferin^ 
when  the  people  unwittingly  violated  a  Divine  prohibition ;  the 
kid  for  a  sm  offering,  which,  together  with  a  bullock  for  a  holo- 
caust, was  offered  when  the  people  fell  into  idolatry ;  and  the 
red  heifer,  which^  though  not  presented  before  the  altar,  was  yet 
a  sin  offering. 

The  following  enumeration  is  given  of  the  stated  sacrifices  of 
the  whole  congregation. 

*  Every  day  were  to  be  offered  two  lambs,  one  in  the  momii^  and 
t]ie  other  in  the  evening,  '*  for  a  continual  burnt  offering/'  To  these 
daily  victims^  were  to  he  addedy  weekly,  two  other  lambs,  **  for  the 
**  burnt  offering  of  every  sabbath.''  At  the  commencement  of  eveiy 
month,  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  were  to  be 
sacrificed,  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering.  On  eadi 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  paschal  feast,  the  same  sacrifices  were  to 
be  ofiered  as  at  the  commencement  of  every  month  ;  with  the  addi- 
ition,  on  the  second  day>  on  which  the  first  fruits  were  consecratdl 
by  Uie  wave  sheaf,  of  another  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering.  On  the 
mst  of  Pentecost  also,  the  same  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  as  at  the 
beginning  of  every  mcmth ;  with  the  addition  of  one  young  bullockr 
two  rams,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt  offering,  two  other  lambs  aa 
peace  offermps,  and  one  kid  for  a  sin  offering.  At  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  were  to  be 
ejFered,  besijie  the  regular  monthly  victims,  one  young  bullock^  mki 
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ram,  and  seven  lambs  Tor  a  burnt  offering,  and  one  kid  for  a  sin  offer- 
ini;.  The  like  BHcritices,  tvichottt  the  monthly  ones,  were  to  be  offer- 
ed on  the  solemn  dtty  of  atonement;  and  to  them  was  to  be  added 
another  ram  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent 
of  atl  the  sacrifices,  for  a  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  be  carried 
by  the  high  priest  into  the  inner  sanctuary ;  which  was  not  done  with 
thi;  blood  of  any  other  victim,  except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered 
the  same  day  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  family  of  Aaron.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rnms, 
ond  fourteen  lambs  were  to  be  offered  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  one 
kid  for  a  sin  offering.  The  like  number  of  victims  was  to  be  offered 
on  each  of  the  next  six  days,  except  that  the  number  of  bullocks 
was  to  be  one  lees  on  every  successive  day.  The  sacrifices  for  the 
eighth  day  of  this  festival  were  to  be  one  bullork,  one  ram,  and 
•even  Iambs  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  oflering.' 
p.  170. 

Tbe  tacrificial  riteg  Yme^A  according  to  the  sacriScex.  Of 
tbescj  the  oflering  of  the  viclim  by  the  otTerer's  brini^ing  it  to  thtt 
altar  and  putting  his  hands  on  its  head — the  s])rink]iDg  of  the 
blood  of  (he  victitus,  in  some  eases  in  the  labcrnade,  in  olherN, 
on  the  horns  and  at  the  sides  of  the  great  altar — and  tbe  burn- 
ing of  the  carcases  of  some  of  the  Tictims  without  the  camp,  ara 
tiie  most  curious  and  instructive. 

The  circuinstance,  however,  of  the  greatest  Interost  in  the 
aticient  sacrifices,  is  the  typical  relation  which  they  bad  to  the 
I   aacrifiCG  of  Christ.     A  type  our  Author  defines,  '  as  a  symbol 
■  of  something  future,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently 
designed  by  God  to  pre-figure  that  future  thing,  viz.  the  anti- 
type.'    All  tbe  Jewish  sacrifices  apjiear  to  have  been  typical, 
.in  this  sense,  of  tbe  Christian  sacrifice,  since,  by  the  offering  of 
^bimself,  Jesus  Christ  superseded  (hem  all  :  the  perfection   re- 
luired  in  the  victims,  represented  his  consummate  virtues,  and 
death  his  (lying.     But  the  sacrifice  ef  Christ  was  eminently 
['the  antitype  of  those  victims  whose  carcases  were  burned  with- 
out the  camp,  and  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  inner  aanc- 
\   taary.     The  most  important  respect  in  which  the  Jewish  sacri- 
n   flees  typified  (he  availing  sacrifice,  is  this,  that  the  efficacy  of 
t   all  of  them  was  directed  towards  God.     That  the  efiicacy  of  the 
}    aticient  sacrifices  was  directed  towards  God  and  not  towards  man^ 
'    is  a  position  vehemently  impugned  by  those  who  reject  the  doc- 
'    trine  of  atonement  through  tbe  death  of  Cbrist.  This  main  }K)int 
Dr.  Outramhas  taken  great  pains  to  estabUsb.  Tbe  arguments  in 
favour  of  it,  are  drawn  from  the  -place  st  which  gacrifice  wa) 
offered,  viz.  the  abode  of  the  Divine  presence — from  the  sucer- 
dotal  function  which  consisted  in  ministering  to  God,  iu  (rana- 
'Bcting  the  affiiirs  of  menwitb  God — from  the  circumstance  that 
■acrifice  partook  of  the  nature  of  leorthip — from  ibe  sacrificial 
*-^tes,  vis.  the  imposition  of  bands  upon  tbe  victim  and  dev«ting  it 
2F2 
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tp  -Go4>  tb^  putting  the  parts  of  it  on  the  altar  and  sprinkling  its 
blood  to\9[ara  ike  vail  or  the  mercy -seat — and  from  the  pray  en 
Vsed  with  the  offerings ;  arguments  which  appear  to  us  verj 
oogent  and  satisfactory.  While  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jem^ 
by  haying  respect  to  God,  typified  the  perfect  sacrifice,  this  ww 
more  especially  typified  by  the  piacular  yictims  ;  they  suflfered 
a  Ticarioiis  punishment.  The  piacular  Tictim  having  the  guilt 
of  the  sinner  symbolically  transferred  upon  it,  became,  on  bcnag 
put  to  death,   the  means  of  forgiveness  to  the  offender  ;  tha 

Sinsaction  being  designed  to  afford  an  apt  representation  of  th» 
.  ivine  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  to  impress  a  salutary  reverence  d[ 
tti^  Divine  authority.  Nothing  can  oe  clearer  than,  the  vicariow 
nature  of  Ibe  piacular  victims.  Sin  is  uniformly  repreaenled  Wk 
Soriptiire,  as  a  taint  which  dreadfully  defiled  the  sinner ;  bofc 
when  by  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  confession  ef 
sinp,  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  the  animal,  while  that  sns* 
tained  the  pollution  the  offerer  was  purified.  This  transfer  of 
guilt  from  the  oflSerer  to  the  victim,  was  most  conspicuous  in  tha 
animals  whose  blood  was  of&red  in  the  sanctuacy,  and  whoa% 
earciues  were  burned  without  the  camp ;  but  the  prineiple  of 
all  piacular  victims  being  the  same,  they  must  all  be  consideredr 
as  of  vicarious  import.  In  corroboration  of  the  arguments 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices  was  directed 
tQ.Qod,  and  that  the  piacular  victims  were  of  a  vicarioua  na-^ 
t|ire,  Dr.  Outram  has  acourauhited  authorities  illustrative  of  tha 
Gppi^daqt  opinion^  held  by  both  Jews  and  Heathen  on  thor 
respective  sacrifices,  and  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers  con* 
qemin^  both. 

The  second  Djss^ation  treats  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
The  Aujlhoi:  first  insists  upon  his  priesthood,  as  consisting  in 
ipanaging  the  cause  of  men  with  God,  and  thus  differing  from 
tbe  prophetic  and  regal  functions  of  Christ,  which  consisted  in. 
Gouauctjng  the  affairs  of  God  with  men  ;  and  as  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent Qrder  from  that  which  was  constituted  by  the  Law,  inas^ 
nmch  as  he  sprung  not  from  the  family  to  whioh  the  I^aw  ooa- 
4ped  th0  priesthood,  and  inasmuch  as  he  will  exercise  bis  office 
fi>r  ever.  That  Christ's  priesthood  is  real  and  not  figurative^ 
isj  proved  by  numerous  citations  from  Scripture,  which  b^atow- 
qpon  him  that  appellation,  as  well  as  by  oUiers,  in  which  be  is 
^pressly  said  to  perform  the  partd  of  the  sacerdotal  function. 
Qhrist  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priest,  not  in  the  wafr 
Qi,  tb^  Afuronic  priests,  but  by  those  things  which  qualified  hun 
to  eiiiercise  it  effectually.  In  consequence  of  bis  divinely  con- 
a^piiiiajte  excellence,  of  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  of  his  obedience 
ijR  voluntarily  submitting  to  death,  he  unites  with  immortal  life# 
the  greatest  influence  with  God  and  the  most  intense  aflbotion 
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Though   tlie  saci-iiice  wliich  Christ,  as  a  priest,  ofiered  up  to 

lod,  collected  in  itBell'  tlie  reality  of  the  sliaduwy  virtues  of  all 

e  ancient  sacrifices,  it  seems  to  beloasr  more  particularly  to 

le  piacular  class.     Christ  made  the  great  sacrifice,  in  the  view 

id  our  Author. '  by  his  voluntary  oblation  of  himself  to  a  bloody 

*  death — by  liis  death  itself — and  by  his  enterins^  into  heaven 

*.Ks  a  victim  lliat  had  been  slain.'     Dr.  Ou tram  has  nttenipted 

;  to  esplain  how  «ach  of  these  branches  of  (he  sacrificial  work  of 

Christ,  contributes  to   our  salvation.     By  the  tirst,  in  which 

Clirist  sDstained  the  part  of  the  oflerer,  being  our  representative, 

«B  well  as  that  of  the  victim,  while  he  confirmed  the  truth  of 

hia  doctrine,  and  alfordcd  an  example  of  obedience  to  Uud  and 

charity  to  men,  he  obtained  sovereign  dominion  from  the  Divine 


Father,  and  with  Him  supreme  influence,  which  influence  c 
stitutes  the  ef&eacy  of  his  priesthood.  The  second — the  death 
vbich  he  endured  as  a  piacular  victim,  was  a  vicarious  pnnish- 
>Dent,  by  which  he  procured  remission  for  the  sins  of  men.  Its 
I  Vicarious  design  is  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  The  Author's 
,  reasoning  under  botli  these  heads,  is  supported  by  much  judi- 
I  eious  criticiam,  and  appears  to  us  solid  and  conclusive  ;  but  he 
bas  indulged  in  some  rather  crnde  and  we  think  unwarrantable 
speculation  ou  the  remission  of  sins  eflected  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  The  inaccuracies  into  which  he  bas  lallen  on  this 
point,  (!md  they  are  almost  the  only  objectionable  passages  that 
occur  in  this  accurate  treatise,]  arose,  apparently,  from  his  not 
■ullii'ieiitly  considering  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
the  liglit  of  a  grand  and  extraordinary  expedient  to  reconcile 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy^-to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Divine  administrution,  while  sinful  creatures  are  raised  to 
the  fruition  of  immortality.  The  third  thing  by  which  Christ 
accomplished  his  sacrifice,  was  his  enleriiig  into  the  celestial 
,  sanctuary,  and  presenting  himself  as  a  slain  viciim  to  God,  with 
the  design  of  commending  us  and  our  services  to  the  Father. 
Id  this  way,  tie  became  the  reality  of  what  was  pre-figured  by 
the  entrance  on  the  day  of  annual  expiation  of  the  high  priest 
Wider  the  Law,  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  where  lie  sjirinkled  the 
Itlood  of  tlie  piacular  victims  and  commended  the  people  to  God. 
*rbe  arguments  adduced  in  this  concluding  chaper,  to  prove  that 
Gbrist  presented  himself  in  heaven  its  a  piacukr  victim,  pre- 
viously aliiio,  will  be  found  to  be  stated  with  great  precision  and 
,force. 

,  An  Index  of  tlie  principal  matters,  an  Index  of  Texts,  and  a 
ijjst  of  Notes  added  by  the  TransUtor,  are  judiciously  given  at 
ilbe  end  of  Uie  Tolume. 
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Art.V.  1.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilht  M*P.  From  Hem 
BroughamtEsq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Upon  the  4inue  of  Charities.  Foait^ 
EdiiioD,  8vo.  pp.  68.   Price  23. 6d.    1818. 

2.  An  Appendix  to  the  above,  pp.  1(H*    Pricq  Ss.    1818. 

E  know  not  what  effect  tliis  cool  but  keen  remonsfrmnos 
may  have  upon  the  minds  of  certain  right  boDonrabk 
personages  ;  probably  none.  That  courageous  defiance  of  puUia 
opinion,  that  inflexible  adherence  to  the  blindest  measures,  that 
magnanimous  subordination  of  moral  to  financial  considerations^ 
which  have  been  repeatedly  manifested  by  the  dominant  party 
of  statesmen,  leave  us  no  room  to  anticipate  any  good  result  from 
the  disclosures  made  by  this  publication,  except  so  far  as  tha 
public  voice  shall  compel  some  ung^racious  and  reluctant  con- 
cession. On  this  account  it  does  '  seem  material,'  how  im* 
parliamentary  soBYet  be  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
^  that  the  subject  should  be  fairiy  laid  before  the  Country, 
5  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.* 

The  Writer  of  this  Letter  is  somewhat  too  promineotly  and 
avowedly  perhaps  a  party  man ;  too  much  so  to  gain  impKdt 
credit  for  the  unsophisticated  patriotism  of  his  motives,  or  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  resentment.  We  must  say,  however. 
that  nothing  can  seem  more  fair  and  upright,  and  honourable  and 
conciliatory,  than  the  whole  of  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  be«^ 
Ueve  him  when  he  declares  that  he  was  '  peculiarly  solicitous  to 
^  avoid  every  thing  which  might  seem  to  proceed  from  party 
*  attachments  or  dislikes.*  He  confidently  appeals  for  th^ 
truth  of  this  assertion  to  His  Majesty^s  ministers,  with  whom 
from  time  to  time  he  had  occasion  to  communicate  on  the 
subject.  The  Education  Committee,  whose  organ  he  was  in 
bringing  the  Bill  for  a  Parliamentary  Commission  before  the 
llDuse,  was  composed  of  above  forty  members,  taken  indb* 
eriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  a  real  and  com- 
plete unanimity  attended  all  their  procceedings.  The  Bill  was 
itself  submitted  to  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  the  most  important  alterations  were  submitted  to, 
with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  palatable  to  the  Minister.  So 
material  were  these  alterations,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  BSH 
are  liable  to  any  charge,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Brougham  remarks,  *  to 

<  the  imputation  of  having  surrendered  too  many  of  the  pro- 

<  visions  originally  made  in  it.- 

.  *■  As  the  Bill  at  first  stood,  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  named  ia 
It.  The  Ministers  |>roposed  that  the  appointment  should  be  vested 
in  the  Crown ;  that  is  m  themselves.  To  this  important  alteration 
the  Committee  with  extreme  reluctance  submittea  rather  than  as* 
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Sfe  were  aware  that  upon  the  fitness  of  the  persona  selected  ■ 
cariy  on  the  inquiry  its  success  mainly  depended.  We  had  befor^  ^ 
the  exainples  of  the  CommiEsiona  of  Public  Accounts,  and  of  | 
[rnl  and  Military  Inquiry,  from  which  the  country  had  derived  th^  ^ 
ist  signal  benefttn,  chiefty,  as  we  conceived,  because  the  acts  ea«  "I 
ilishiog  those  Boards  had  nominated  the  members  who  were  to  forni  4 
im.  No  private  selection  of  Comtnissioners,  how  conacientiousljf  i 
Wer  it  might  be  performed,  could  give  the  same  security  against  i 
iiroper  or  incfBcient  appointm  nts.  Without  accusing  the  Ministe^'** 
vlione  department  it  belonged,  of  so  foul  a  Crime,  as  a  wilful  pros>'  " 
^tion  of  patronage  in  this  most  delicate  matter,  we  felt  that  alT  i 
n  in  hieh  office,  arc  be»et  by  applicants ;  that  they  must  frequently'*  J 
»  to  oiliers  for  their  intbrmation  as  to  individual  merit ;  and  that'  f 
vate  friendships  oFlcn  blind  very  respectable  persons  in  the  report^  ^ 
ich  they  make  or  the  suits  which  they  prefer.  We  could  no^  ^ 
eed  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  capable  of  chusiojf'  '* 
n  whom  the  place  might  suit,  rather  than  those  suited  to  the  place  ^^ 
t  he  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  claims  of  acknowledged  nieni,  and'  r 
fer  unknown  persons  backed  by  powerful  supporters;  or  that,  ' 
le:id  of  regarding  their  fitness  for  the  new  office,  he  should  bcstotr 

salary  as  the  wages  of  former  service.  Least  of  all  did  a  sus- 
ion  ever  enter  our  minds  timt  care  might  knowingly  and  wilfully  - 
taken  to  avoid  those  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  cnuso,  and  whose' i 
lits  of  mvestigation,  gavea  certain  jiledge  that  all  abuses  would  bs> 
td  to  the  b olio m,  and  that  the  guilty  would  in  no  station  be  spared;'  i 
:  we  were  afraid  that  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  or  easyti 
d'nature,  the  almost  necessary  attendant  upon  official  habits,  might'  ^ 
ihewn  in  the  selection ;  and  that  he  whom  we  were  willing  to  be^  ' 
e  incapable  of  voluntarily  convening  into  a  job  the  most  sacred  ' 
t  of  his  patronage,  or  of  taking  precautions  to  screen  the  enormoi 
oquency  of  robbing  the  poor,  might  from  imperfect  informatioi 

in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  department,  chuse  Commissioners  far  less  ; 
pted  to  the  objects  of  tht!  Act,  than  those  upon  whose  fitness  g 
lie  decision  by  the  voice  of  Parliament  should  be  pronounced. '  'M 

assist  the  Legislature  in  making  this  selection,  we  had  applied '*^ 
lelves  with  much  attention  in  the  Committee,  canvassing  with     I 
!^t  freedom  the  qualifications  of  many  gentlemen  who  were  at -'"I 
trenl  times  offered  to  our  notice.     And  we  were  prepared  to  pro-  ' 
)  a  list,  in  which  was  to  be  fuund  the  name  of  do  one  connected*  *. 
ever  rAnotely,  with  any  of  ourselves.     I  may  add,  as  far  as  re* 
Is  myself,  that  all  but  one  were  of  nolitical  connexions  adverse  to  .J 
own  i  that  I  was  upon  a  footing  of  intima<^  with  none  of  ther 

that  one  gentleman,  of  undeniable  qualifications  having  beca 
iosed,  I  desired  his  name  might  be  no  more  meatiuned,  ss  he 
fti-ned  to  be  a  near  relation  of  mine.  Some  persons,  whose 
lions  I  highly  respect,  deemed  thai  we  acted  unwisely  in  aban- 
Ing  this  main  point  of  the  nomination.  But  we  only  ^ve  it  up 
in  we  found  the  ministers  determined  to  oppose  the  Bill,  unlesi  ■ 
r  were  allowed  to  name  the  Commissioners.  We  still  trusted  that 
r  wooU  not  be  abused ;  aud  we  looked  to  th«  whokaome  • 
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foutroul  of  Pavliaraent  and  the  public  for  a  aecuritj  that  the 

jmuld  be  done  with  diligence,  upon  whomsoever  it  might  devolvcii 

j    .   *  The  next  change  of  importance,  reluted  to  the  quorum.     " 

Iflicle  excelleace  ol  the  measure  consisted  in  the  umbulaiory 

of  the  Board  ■■,  because,  beside  the  great  saving  of  expeoac, 

the  Commissioners  repaired  to  the  spot,  it  was  quite  vain  to 

eftecluaJ  investigiilion  of  the  various  particulars  Tclating  to  lui 

But,  as  the  performance  of  this  duty  would  be  both  eiini 

.  ciidlets,  if  the  whole  Commissioners  were  to  go  round  the  country: 

L.^  body,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  divide  ihcniselves  iobo  bodia 

r  ^two  each,  and  that  four  hoards  should  thus  at  the  same  timeoufj 

'i  qn  the  JDquiry,  with  an  expedittoa  greatly  accelerated,  and  with* 

L  ulutary  rivalsliip  among  themselves.     The  Ministers  in  the  House  of 

Ik  !^ords,  changed  the  quarum  from  two  10  Uiree,  Hnd  left  the  wbab 

\-  aumber  of  Commissioners  eight,  as  before ;  thus  reducing  ihe  dubIw 

L«r Boards  froniyoui-  to  ttuo,  and  leaving  iviii  CommisKioners  wboUy  on- 

L«mpIoyed.     As   it  is  perfectly   well    bnuwn,  even    to   begtnnert  k 

'4  ttithmetic,  that  eight  is  not  divisible  hy  three,  I  am  reduced  U  ihe 

Pj  necessity  of  suspecting  that  the  authors  of  this  change  have  no  serioDi 

V  intention  that  tlie  Board  shall  ever  be  divided  at  all ;  and  ^hst  ^m; 

■  tinean  to  make  the  Commissioaers  proceed  hv  written  interiogatories 
y  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  already  staled  out  of  doon 

^that  such  a  plan  nas  been  formed;  1  can  only  say,  that  it  must  render 
Kt{)e  whole  inquiry  a  perfect  mockery;  and  ihe  labours  of  the  IsK 

■  iKSsiun,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  will  have  ended  in  adding  one  of 

i^culiar  grossne^  to  the  former  number,  by  the  creation  of  aboutv 
Utzen  sinecure  places,'     pp.  5 — 9. 

■*The  changes  made  in  t\\it  powers  of  theCommisaioDerB,  were 
'wimporiantas  (he  alterations  in  the  constniction  of  the  Board.* 
plh  fact,  it '  was  resoWecl  llial  Ihc  Commissioners  should  baTC  tw 
*jion!er«.'  This  was  pot  enotii^h.  They  were  lo  be  laiil  undertho 
■rl^OGt  absurd  liiuitations  aa  to  the  objects  of  their  inquiry.  FJnl| 
T^*6ey  were  proliibilcd  from  iii((niriiig  generally  into  lliesUteof 
Kcducalioii.  Secondly,  (hey  were  lorhicldeii  (o  examine  into  tbe 
l/nbuses  of  any  other  cUarilies  (ban  (hose  connected  with  tlio 
T>equc(ition  of  the  poor,  notwitwiibstandiiig  Uiu  proofs  wliicli  ttw 
1  labours  of  the  Education  Comioittee  hud  brought  to  lig:bt,  d 
I  the  most  scandalous  abuses  in  other  charities. 

•  We  found  that  one  Corporation  in  Hampshire,  entrusted  with  ifcl 

L'BBnagement  of  estates  worth  above  ^2000  a  year  for  the  use  of  ibt 

f  jioor,  let  them  for  '1  or  ^300  on  fines,  and  would  give  no  account  of 

BJtbe  manner  iu  which  those  fines  were  applied.     The  same  body,  it 

I  vas  stated,  employed  a  sum  of  money  confided  lo  it  for  charit^le 

I  purposes,  in  payment  of  its  own  debts.     At  Mere,  in  Lincoloahtre,  is 

BO  endowment  for  a  Warden  and  poor  brethren  of  a  very  aociail 

date.     The  warden  and   his  lessees  seem  lo  be  well  provided  fiit, 

whatever  majy  be  the  lot  of  the  brethren ;  the  estate  consists  of  (MO 

acres,  five  tniles  from  Lincoln  :   it  is  let  for  only  half- a  guinea  an  nctc, 

though  it  pays  neither  tythe  nor  poor's  rate;    and  ^2t  a  year  is  the 

.whole  sum  allotted  ig  tbe  poor  brethreo.    Tbe  Bishop  of  the  Diocno 
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Ji  both  patron  and  visitor ;  be  bw  ^iibb  the  Wardeothip  to  hit 
nephew ;  and  the  former  Warden  resigned  it  upon  being  promoted 
by  the  iame  prelate  to  a  living  in  his  gift.  The  son  of  that  right 
reverend  pcreoD  is  master  of  Spited  Hospital  in  ihe  same  county. 
Besides  otiier  landed  property,  he  is  in  posiewioa  of  one  eitate  worth 
6  or  .i^TOO  a  year  in  right  of  his  office  -,  and  all  thnt  he  pays  to  the 
poor  is  £27.  4ii-  to  four  or  five  pensioners.  At  Wellinjjborougli,  in 
NorthampionKhire,  there  are  lands  belonging  to  different  eharitie;*, 
'of  which  only  one  'n  connected  with  educfltion;  a  short  time  ago 
they  were  let  for  £68,  although  worth  near  .t'l  101)  ;  and  the  trustee! 
at  one  period  enjoyed  the  leases.  In  the  parish  of  Yeori)  in  Sorner- 
■etshirc,  there  are  estates  possessed  by  trustees:,  and  destined  to  four 
different  chariiiee,  one  only  of  which  is  a  school.  Limited  as  the 
Commissioners  now  are,  ihey  may  examine  those  trustees  as  to  one 
part  of  their  trust ;  but  tliey  must  order  them  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
other  three.  Tliey  may  in^^pect  the  deeds  and  accounts  relating  to 
the  school  revenue,  but  they  must  suddenly  shut  the  book  when  ttiey 
perceive  any  mention  of  [he  other  charities.  And  yet  all  the  four 
seem  to  have  been  equally  abused.  An  estate  worth  ^700  a  year 
only  educates  seven  or  eight  boys  ;  lands  valued  ut  1 1  or  XI200  a 
year  only  nfiord  a  wretched  pittance  to  sixteen  paupers ;  and  property 
north  .i.  1 50  a  year  is  let  for  .t2.  Is.  4d ,  chiefly  to  the  trustees  tbem> 
selves.  There  are  two  estates  belonging  to  tlie  poot  of  Croydont 
which  ought  to  bring  between  1000  and  ^£1300  ayear,  and  yet  are 
worth  nothing  from  being  badly  let  on  £0  years'  leases;  but  into  thi! 
the  Commissioners  must  not  look,  when  they  go  to  examine  the  abuses 
in  the  Hospital,  because  those  estates  are  unconnected  with  educa- 
tion. In  that  Hospital  itself,  they  will  find  but  little  within  their 
;....:. .):..>:».. .  :.  ;„  indeed,  full  of  abuse ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  school,  and  even  that  is  protected  from 
:.'  pp.  U— 16. 
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jurisdiction ; 

the  charity  be'ongs  I 

inquiry  by  the  appoiatmeut  o 


Thirdly,  '  not  only  the  Universities  and  the  public  schools 
'.down  to  Rugby,  but  generally  all  charities  having  special  vi$i- 
'  torg,  gocernora,  or  overteern,'  that  is  to  say,  precisely  ihosQ 
charities  in  which  the  grossest  abuses  exist,  undtir  ciroumstances 
which  skreeii  them  the  most  securely  from  detectioti,  charities 
^hich  above  any  other  call  for  investigation,  witb  respect  to 
Bome  of  which  tbe.trustees,  the  lessees,  and  the  visiter»  are  the 
Bame  persons,  ibe^^e  are,  by  one  sweeping  clause,  expressly 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  as  too 
eacrea  to  ailmit  of  their  intrusive  inquiry.  For  they  had  only 
power  to  inquire.  To  search  for  abuses,  and  to  lay  them  before 
Parliament  and  the  conntry,  was  their  whole  ollice.  The  remedy, 
if  the  case  required  legislative  interference,  was  reserved  for 
Parliament.  But  inquiry  was  the  very  thing  which  the  hypo- 
ciitical  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  resolved  at  all  events  to 
frustrate ;  the  exemption  was  a  master  stroke,  ibis  clasti  of 
charities,  as  the  law  now  stands,  being  '  almost  certuiu  to 
*  escape  every  other  inquiry.'     \Vilh  regard  to  sjiecial  visiters. 
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the  Appendix  to  this  Letter  furnishes  us  nitlt  some  admirabit 
specimens  of  their  eti'ective  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  B.  sutes,  that 

<  St.  John's  College  is  visitor  of  Pocklington  schoal ;  for  vears  die 
gross  perversion  of  its  ample  revenues,  known  to  ail  Yorkshire,  iai 
never  penetrated  into  Cambridge.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Linech 
bave  the  patronage  ae  well  as  the  superintendence  of  Spital  charitr; 
yet  they  afloiv  the  Warden,  son  of  their  Diocesan,  to  enjo^  m 
produce  of  large  estates,  devised  to  him  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  tlie  ' 
two  parishes  as  well  as  of  the  hospititl,  while  he  only  pays  a  few  poundi 
to  fuur  or  five  of  the  latter.  The  Bishop  himself  is  patron  and  visitof 
of  Mere,  and  permits  the  Warden  his  nephew  (for  whom  he  ntait 
the  vacancy  by  promoting  his  predecessor)  to  enjoy  orunderleti 
considerable  trust  estate,  paying  only  ^24.  a  year  to  the  poor.  Tlw 
evidence  shews  that  the  visitors  of  the  Huntingdon  Hospital  are  ibi 
parties  chiefly  concerned  in  misapplying  its  funds — being  themseiTa 
trustees,  occupying  the  charity  lands  for  trifling  rents — and  using 
the  estate  for  election  purposes.'  p.  25,  26. 

These  were,  it  seems,  not  the  whole  of  the  nmcHdmetilt 
which  the  Bill  had  under^nc  when  it  came  out  of  U)«s  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  provisions  bad  been  in- 
tfoduced,  which  completed  the  nullification  of  the  who\t 
measure,  so  '  that  no  man,*  says  Mr.  Brougham,  *  how  grtit 

*  soever  hie  wish  to  conciliate  and  accommodate,  could  Ihink  of 

*  lending  himself  to  the  unworthy  farce  of  passing  sucb  an  acL' 

•  The  Commissioners  were  only  authorized  to  inquire  into  abniH 
lespecting  which  tliey  had  information  previously  laid  before  tbem 
upon  oath;  nay,  they  could  not  summon  a  witness  without  oath 
being  first  made,  that  he  had  material  information  to  commuuicsie. 
They  were  also  prohibited  from  asking  for  any  pnper,  unless  it  who'lj 
related  to  a  separate  charity  ;  and  where  it  contained  other  matter, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  call  for  extracts  or  copies  of  the  pom 
relating  to  the  charity.'  p.  SO. 

When,  however,  the  enemies  of  the  Bill,  in  the  Lords,  found, 
that  the  Committee,  upou  learning  the  scope  of  these  altera- 
tions, resolved  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  to  proceed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  way  of  addres)^,  they  condescended  to  ^iveup 
several  of  their  amendments,  and  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the  third  reading. 

An  honest  execution,  even  of  this  mutilated  Bill,  promised 
to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  country.  But  this  >vas  not  ia 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  reluctantly  assented  to  tin; 
u'mg  of  the  Commission.  First,  of  the  gentlemen  recom- 
led  by  the  Committee,  to  be  put  into  the  Com  mission, 
ly  have  had  tbe  good  fortune  to  meet  the  approbaiidn 
official  dispensers  of  patronage,  and  they  are  by  no  ineaJM 
ted  for  their  appoinlmeot  to  the  recommendauon  ot  Un 
tee. 
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■  Of  ihe  other  paid  Commisaioners,  I  hnvf  understood  that  sotm 
look  forward  to  the  duties  of  the  offire  as  quite  compatible  with  those 
of  a  most  laborious  profeEsioa ;  while  othuts  ara  stipponed  to  regard 
the  existence  of  abuses  generally,  in  any  establishsient,  with  an 
unwilliDg,  if  nut  incredulous  mind.  Nay>  I  have  reason  to  believei 
that  one  very  respectable  member  of  tfie  board  has  publicly  pro- 
fessed an  opinion,  that  a  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  pour  ii 
iyraptomatic  of  Jacobinism.  Exclusive  devotion  to  profeKsiooal 
Tocations,  is  a  meritorious  frame  of  mind ;  but  does  not  perhaps  very 
naturally  point  a  man  out  aa  fit  for  a  second  occupation.  A  fond 
disposition  to  find  every  thing  right  in  our  political  system  ;  an  aver- 
sion  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  defects ;  a  proneness  to  charge 
with  disallectioo  those  who  spy  them  out  i  a  tendency  to  suspect  all 
who  busy  themselves  for  the  poor  ax  influenced  by  sinister  motives, 
and  even. as  contrivers  of  political  mischief, — these,  for  aught  i  knotr 
may  be  praise-worthy  feelings;  or  amiable  weaknesses  ;  or  excusable 
jiiistakes  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  think  the  worse  of  any  man  who 
is  honestly  influenced  by  what  may  seem  the  least  rational  of  such 
propensities.  But  then  I  must  take  leave  to  think  that  they  form 
very  indilFerent  qualifications  for  sitting  at  a  Bo  ird,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  pry  into  abuses,  to-  expose  errors  and  malversations,  and 
to  drag  forth  to  public  view,  those  who  have  robbed  the  poor  of  their 
rig'ts.  Persons  under  the  influence  of  such  impressions  will  enter 
upon  their  inquisitorial  functions  with  adisposition  to  find  ground  of 
justification  raiher  than  of  charge  ;  will  reluctantly  open  their  eyes  to 
truths  which  thwart  their  favorite  prejudices;  and  feel  desirous  that 
their  inquiries  should  convict  of  exaggeration  the  statements  no«r 
before  the  public'  p.  35,  36. 

Tlieo,  as  to  tiie  six  honorary  Commissioners  nhotn  the  Bill,  as 
atnended  by  His  Majesty's  Minister!^,  appointed  to  form  a  super- 
intending central  body,  Ihe  Committee  had  been  led  lo  hope 
tbat  Lord  Laiisduwn  and  the  Bishop  of  Londuo,  (both  of  whom 
were  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  proposed  inquiry,)  would  be 
among  the  number.  '  Their  places  are  supplied  by  two  ri^bt 
'  reverend  prelates,  otie  of  nbom  displayetl  his  irreconcileable 
'  hostility  to  the  Bill,  by  even  voting  a^rainst  its  commitment ; 

*  and  the  other  his  disiiicli nation  towards  it,  by  retiring  before 
'  the  division,  in  nliich  the  bench  of  bishops  took  so  active  a 

*  share*.'  These  are  the  only  peers  in  the  Commission  ;  those 
noblemen  who  distin<^uislied  llietnaelves  in  supporting  the  mea- 
sure in  the  House  of  Lords,  bdng,  as  well  as  all  the  members 
of  the  Education  Commiltee  who  origiaatcd  the  Bill  for 
Inquiry,  carefully  and  pointedly  excluded,  to  make  room  for 
the  nami^  of  individuals  decidedly  hostile  to  the  proposed 
investigation.  So  much  for  the  good  failb  with  which  llic 
Blinisters  have  discharged  this  part  uf  their  trust!  After  muti- 
lating the  Act  itself,  they  bave  entrusted  the  execution  of  it, 

•  The  Bishops  of  Pcterborougb  and  St.  Asaph. 
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in  great  measure,  to  ils  avowed  enemicB.  Tlmt  in  bo  doing, 
'  tbey  sbould  lavour  ueglect  or  peculation  for  its  own  sake,' 
says  Mr.  Brougliam,  '  is  inconceivable  : 

'  but  they  may  be  deterred  from  fearlessly  joining  in  the  exposi 
of  it  by  the  clamours  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its  concealment,' 
or  the  alarms  of  men  easily  disquieted,  willing  to  believe  that  tne« 
is  safety  in  supporting  whatever  exists,  ready  to  fancy  that  there-" 


danger  wherever  there  is  movement,  and  to  forget  thai  in  the  nei^ 
bourhciod  of  mischief  repoie  is  perilous.  Certain  it  is,  that  am 
■present  Ministers  have  at  all  times  betrayed  a  reluctance  to  refonr 
tion  of  every  sort ;  and  that,  whether  from  interest,  or  wealc  cm  ^^ 
pliance,  or  fear  of  disquieting  the  alarmists,  they  ha%-e  so  acted  as  V 
aSbrd  abuses  of  all  descriptions  effectual  shelter.  Upon  the  presea 
occasion  they  have  not  deviated  from  their  accustomed  course  ;  ta 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  will  be  required  to  force  them  out  * 
it,  as  it  has  frequently  done  before.'  p.  45,  45.  "^ 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  history  of  this  disgusting  mSi 
corrupt  attempt  to  defeat  (he  labours  of  the  Education  Cwi^ 
millce.  Should  it  still  be  suggested,  Ibat  the  above  is  the  ex^ 
purie  Statement  of  one  who  is  both  pleader  and  plaintifi'  in  tin 
cause,  the  utmost  reasonable  deduction  on  that  ground,  froii 
the  amount  of  the  charge,  will  leave  matter  enough  fo*  thij 
indictment.  Were  it  even  credible,  that  the  whole  business' 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  planned,  brought  forward,  aoi 
prosecuted  by  the  Education  Committee,  or  by  any  single  indi- 
vidual of  that  Committee,  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  views  (|| 
party,  what  would  it  prove,  but  that  the  impulse  of  party* 
spirit  is  capable  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  directions 
that  party  is  in  fact  a  good  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appeS 
to  be  the  only  principle  which  can  grapple  with  corruption 
But  the  Education  Committee  are  not  liable  to  any  sud 
charge  ;  and  that  the  measure  which  they  originated  was  boC 
necestiary  and  beneficial,  is  clear  in  our  view  from  this  circunfj 
stance,  that  the  Minister,  though,  as  it  hits  been  betrayed  b 
bis  subsequent  conduct,  secretly  hostile  to  it,  durst  not  open! 
oppose  it.  The  necessity  of  inquiry  had  been  eslablishei 
beyond  the  power  of  denial,  by  incontestable  facts.  Abuses  ( 
the  most  flagrant  description  were  acknowledged  to  exist,  ail' 
those  who  were  determined  that  they  should  continue  to  exi« 
shrunk  from  the  odium  of  resisting  the  dreaded  inijuiry.  Tt  " 
wished  at  once  to  appropriate  the  credit,  and  to  negative  1 
success  of  the  investigation;  and  ihcy  determined  to  turn  t 
officionsness  of  the  Reformers  to  good  account,  by  making  tl 
commission  for  detecting  abuses,  itself  a  source  of  ministert 
patronage.  This  is,  at  least,  the  aspect  which  their  conduct : 
present  bears  to  the  country  ;  and  that  conduct  is  by  no  means  J 
palpably  at  variance  with  the  gcncrol  tenoui  of  their  domesti 
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(poUoy,  as  (o  force  ui>od  us  tlte  suspicion  ttiat  tlie  public  in  tbw 
iDstance  do  them  a  tvroDg. 

A  party  opposition  U>  mioieters,  notwitbstaiuling  all  the  spe- 
cious eloquence  by  which  U  has  been  vindicatetl,  ne  oaunot, 
in^lecd,  eease  to  ree^ard  as  equally  suspicious  in  its  origin, 
indefensible  in  its  principk,  and  hollow  in  its  character.  But 
it  is  impossible  in  the  lace  of  history  to  deny,  that  such  com- 
binations have  generally  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country.     Something  is   surely   gained,  if  selfishness  is  com- 

Ipelled  (o  put  ou  the  semblance  of  patriotism,  and  to  support,  to 
the  extent  of  decided  usefulness,  its  assumed  character.  Tha 
Eellishness  of  party  is  generally  a  nobler  modificatiun  of  the 
seutiment,  tlian  that  which  looks  nu  higher  thiin  privHle  gain. 
But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  an  alertness,  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
'  au  unsleeping  vigilance  and  suspiciousness  of  observation, 
which  seem  to  be  acquired  and  cherished  only  in  the  ranks  of 
party.  It  is  mortifying  to  witness  the  ineflicienoy  of  many 
estimable  individuals,  in  their  public  character,  whose  private 
lite  cxitibits  all  that  would  seem  to  quality  them  for  superior 
usefulness  '  men  of  integrity  above  a  bribe,  uf  motives  free  from 
the  taint  of  party  ;  but  whose  very  goodness  of  disposition  leads 
them  to  conlidc  where  they  should  he  suspicious,  to  believe 
where  tbey  should  investigate,  and  to  hesitate  where  they  should 
act.  Their  moderation  is  too  apt  to  display  itself  in  thinking 
that  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  vilest  measures ;  (as 
indeed  sometliiag  may  be  said  in  favour  of  any  thing ;)  in  dread- 
ing al'die  to  incur  reproach  or  responsibility,  and  to  give  oflence. 
They  are  too  conscientious  to  do  wrong,  too  timid  to  do  right. 
The  possibihty  of  danger  does  not  more  elfectuully  paralyze^ 
at  some  times,  men  of  this  character,  than,  at  others,  the  hope- 
lessness of  success.  And  their  dislike  of  party,  which  mwteH 
them  shrink  back  at  all  times  from  being  identified  witli  avowed 
opposition ists,  often  prevails  to  so  morbid  an  excess,  as  to  induce 
them  to  withhold  tbcir  co-operation  where  it  would  be  the  most 
usefully  exerted.  Thus,  ttiese  men  of  no  parly,  too  often  act  the 
ptui  of  the  most  determined  jurtisaus ;  and  the  country  sees 
them  retire  from  their  public  stiitions  without  regret,  Iieoauae 
their  good  princijiles  were  so  often  to  be  seen  lighting  by  tha 
side  of  evil  ones,  and  tlieir  piety  and  integrity  were  tUa  auxilia- 
ries of  corruption  and  mischief. 

It  is  not,  we  repeat  the  admission,  in  party  men  tliftt  tlw 
nation  can  confide,  except  ua  agents  for  tiie  time  being,  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business ;  but  then,  it  cannot,  under  the  present 
Uate  of  things,  dispense  with  them,  inasmuch  as  to  tliem  almost 
delusively  atlaches  Uie  professional  character  which  qualifies 
them  for  its  service.  The  public  do  not  dream  that  the  neoesaiy^ 
W  a  watchful  opposition  as  a  check  upou  power  and  prsrog^ttW/ 
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would  be  superseded  by 

of  pUce  mnd  office  to  .        < 

it  is  easily  coooer     4e,  oe  9d 

chsfifl^.   'No:         f  csD     I       t 

kind  ma^t  always  |      ake  of  <    poeHioM  ; 

of  sooeessful  o|  \       r  m 

has  proridedy  tbere  is  sJ  tbe  oaly 

the  miress  of  ei       i|>^  e'      .     However 

the  moCiTes  wbii      |       thn         ns  ia  adkiB,  bj 

characters  of  ii      id  •  lOse  b  that  aff  Ike 

and  that  cause  can  be  •  ly  pramofed  oalj  by 

combinatkyn  which,  beini;  rarely  tke  resrit  of  m 

dplf,  is  left  to  be  acci  d  ly  the  ahiyglb  of 

That  some  bene6ciai      n       es  haw  ' 
appearance  of  party  o  i,   has 

nothing  else  than  piq^ie  or  j       usy  on  \ 
or,  from  his  wantonly  deien      inj;  to  firnstnte  Ike  fM|ii 


by  making  it  a  party  question.    Cases  sunBair  to 

Mr.  Brougham  complains,  have  frequently  imwiwj^  k  d 

the  whole  advantage  of  being  t  le  onginatora  sldiI  wmfgt^ 

tbe  most  beneficial  reforms,  has  been  thrown  into  Ikeh^ 

the  Opposition  by  tbe  caprice  or  neglect  of  the  lorde  af  d 

notwithstanding  the  most  sincere  endeavoon  of  <he 

the  measure,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  ezeloeiVie 

of  either  side  of  the  House.  It  b  thus  that  the  bh 

men  are  often  compelled  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of 

at  least  to  act  with  them  exclusively. 

In  investigations  and  discussions  such  es  oiico;^ 
hours  of  the  Education  Committee,  it  irere  indeed  to  W 
precated  that  the  spirit  of  party  ahouU  bepemitted  to 
Its  Influence.    Notwithstanding  the  provocation  tficy  * 
deived,  we  trust  that  Committee  will,  upon  its  re- 
proceed  with  firmness  and  temper  in  the  dtschargo 
vrhich  it  will  still  remain  to  perform. 

Invaluable  as  are  the  labours  of  such  Connnitleeete 
poses  of  inquiry  and  of  collecting  informatioa,  their 
so  soon  as  the)  enter  upon  the  business  of  legiainCien^ 
however,  be  too  narrowly  scrutinised.  In  the  Bill 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  inquiry  was  the  sole  ol^ect ; 
attempt  at  legislation.  Nevertheless,  ultimate 
important  nature,  were  avowedly  in  the  contempletion  effel 
of  its  members.  *  The  course  of  proceeding/  eqn*! 
Brougham,  towards  the  close  of  his  Letter,  '  whieh  tin  |q 

*  hture  ouglit  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  tbecstetee^lkefi 

*  la  a  subject  of  |ieculiar  delicacy,  and  do^eln  eonnected  O 
^  Me  great  que$tiom  of  the  Poor  ma    «.     it  is  diiefly  In  i 

*  eonneuon  that  1  have  from  the  be| 
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*-regiir4l  botl)  the  subject  of  CbBjitiesnnd  of  National  Education.' 
He  accordingly  imnounceB  his  intention  to  submit  certain  pro- 
positions to  Parliament  upon  the  Poor  Laws  during  the  ensuing 
session.  We  anticipate  tbose  propositions  not  without  somo 
anxiety,  jud^ng  of  their  probable  nature,  from  the  measures 
recommended  by  some  of  Mr.  Brougham's  friends.  But  this 
!!<  a  subject  to  ubicb  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  in  our 
nest  Number.   '  The  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  country 

*  should  first  be  directed,  is,'  as  Mr.  B.  remarks, '  tlie  rescue  of 

*  charitable  funds  from  mismanagement,  and  their  restoration  to 
'  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created.'  Without  exciting 
blse  expectations,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  this  measure 
of  simple  Justice  would  be  atti^nded  with  some  almost  immediate 

'   diminution  in  the  numbers  of  ihe  poor,  by  providing  support  for 

'    many  who  are  now  left  to  parochial  relief,  as  well  as  have  an 

ultimate  tendency  to  raise  the  character  of  the  lower  classes, 

through  the  medium  of  the  childrea  of  the  poor.  *  What  further 

*  steps  may  be  ailviseable,  is  a  question  (bat  may  be  reserved 

*  for  a  later  stage  of  the  iu^uiry.' 


Art.  VI.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anlhony  Beneset.  By  Robert  Vaui. 
Philadelphia  printed.     York  re-printed.     I8I7. 

T^EW  of  our  readers  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  name 
''-  and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir ;  ao  individual 
of  humble  rank  and  condition,  and  innocent  of  those  qualities 
and  deeds  which,  by  an  extreme  confusion  and  perversion  of  all 
.  genuine  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  mankind  are  accustomed 
to  repay  with  honour  and  admiration  :  Anthony  Benezet  wag 
not  great  with  that  kind  of  grandeur  which  the  high  and  fa- 
voured of  the  world  most  covet ;  he  was  neitlter  rich,  nor  noble, 
but  he  was  the  warm,  pious,  active,  self- forgetting  servant  of 
God  and  friend  of  man  ;  he  lived  in  the  affection  of  his  friends, 
and  all  who  knew  him  were  his  friends — in  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  objects  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  to  whom  his  character  was  known.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  memorial  the  more  bright  and  lasting,  because  un- 
sought ;  and  he  now  enjoys  the  gracious  recompense  of  his  la- 
bours, in  that  realm  of  love  for  which  he  had  been  fitted  by 
faith  in  Ihe  Redeemer,  and  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ma- 
nifested by  a  pure  and  holy  life,  and  by  an  ardent  sympathy 
with  the  U^mporal  and  spiritual  miseries  of  his  fellow  men. 

Beuezet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  fa- 
mily. His  immediate  ancestry,  who  were  natives  of  France, 
suffered  much  in  consequence  of  their  conscientious  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  His  father  lost  his  estate  on  the  revo- 
cfttroa  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantz,  and  succeeded,  at  much  hasard. 
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but  with  the  whole  of  his  t'araily,  in  mukiQ^  his  escape,  first  14- 
Holluid,  apd  afterwards  to  Londuii,  where  he  resided  during 
sixteen  years.  At  length  having,  in  some  degree,  retrieved  fair 
fortune  bj  successi'ul  comoaerce,  he  ultimately  settled  in  Pbi-' 
ladelpliia.  Anthony  was  born  in  1713,  before  the  eitiiifration  oE. 
the  family.  The  earliest  event  of  importance  in  his  life,  seems 
to  have  been  bis  union  in  society  witii  the  Quakers>  at  the  aga 
of  fourteen,  lii  1730  he  married  ;  but  long  after  that  periodf 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  unsettled  iu  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  He  tried  several,  hut  found  none  perfectly  ooa-' 
genial  with  his  mental  and  bodily  powers,  until  he  fixed  bimv^' 
down  to  the  desk  of  a  school- master,  and  in  this  occupation  be^ 
seems  to  have  been  both  successful  and  satisfied.  His  biogra-r 
pher,  with  a  very  strange  and  not  very  judicious  determinKtton 
to  seiie  on  every  point  that  may  be  turned  or  twisted  lo  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  hero,  discovers  in  this  wavering  of  choice,  w. 
amazing  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  and  gravely  and  elaborately^ 
assures  us  that  it  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  man  subject- 
ing '  every  selfish  and  ambitious  passion  to  the  superior  obU-~ 

*  gallons  of   religion,     oiferiug  himself  a  candidate  for  any- 
'service  which  might  cnntribule  to  promote  his  Creator's  bo- 

*  nour,  and  advance  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  beinn^s.*  Etis  > 
first  engagement  was  as  a  teacher  in  Penn's  chartered  school ; 
but  after  twelve  years'  service,  he  opened,  in  1765,  a  semnmry 
for  the  instruction  of  females,  which  he  appears  so  to  have  con- 
ducted as  to  secure  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  grateful  < 
goodwill  of  their  parents.  He  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to  produce 
these  lavoiirable  impressions,  since  he  was  eminent  for  gentle-^ 
Dess  of  manner,  mildness  of  temper,  and  purity  of  heart.' 
While  engaged  iu  these  oBices,  he  compiled,  and  we  should  id- 
fer  from  the  shgbt  indications  given  in  tlie  present  volume,  oti 
sound  principles,  some  elementary  books  for  the  initiatioa  of 

Joulh.  The  following  observations  on  general  instruction,  ex-' 
■bit  Beneaet's  judgement  in  a  very  favourable  aspect,  and  we* 
feel  much  inclined  to  think  iliat  a  plan,  constructed  on  such 
pnuciples,  but  variously  mo<iifi«'d,  might  advantageously  supa- 
sede  the  empirical  and  iueflScient  system  of  the  present  Un«s. 
Beneset's  scheme,  slightly  as  it  is  sketobed,  is  not  only  se^wenfri 
butcoHse^uenl  i  it  bears  upon  specific  ulyects,  and  imtead  OT 
the  distinct  and  insulated  points,  round  which  thu  memoriea  of i 
of  youth  are  made  incessantly  to  revolve,  it  has  a  direct  teii*i 
dency  not  only  to  inform  the  mind,  but  to  excite  it  lo  aotioD  }i 
and  simple  as  it  appears  in  its  present  state,  it  contains  the 
element  of  the  only  true  method  of  primary  instruction. 

•  With  respect  to  tlie  education  of  our  yootli,  I  would  propose,  a 
the  fruit  of  fori  V  yearg  experience,  that  when  they  are  proficients '  in 
tl^  use  of  theu  pen,  ana  become  sufficiently  acquainted  wilb  ibmt 
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Vnglish  graminari  and  the  ugeful  parts  of  Arithmetic,  they  ehould  bs 

taught  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids ;  as  it  helps  the  mind  in 

inany  necessary  matters,  particularly  the  use  of  the  scale  and  com- 

B«fi :  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  parts  of  the  mathematics) 

'hich  their  peculiar  situationB  may  atlerwards  make  necessary. 

'  It  would  also  be  profitable  for  every  scholar,  of  both  sexes,  (9 

^o  through  and  understand  a  short  but  very  plain  set  of  merchants* 

pccouniG  in  single  entry,  particularly  adapted  to  the  civil  uses  of 

ife.     And  in  order  to  perfect  their  education  in  a  useful  and  agree- 

ibie  way,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  I  would  propose  to  give 

'lem  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  geographyt 

id  the  elements  of  astronomy :  the  use  of  the  microscope  might 

so  be  profitably  added,  in  diicoveving  the  minute  parts  of  the  cre- 

;iaD.     This,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  courses  of 

Ibosc   mighty  bodies  which  surround  us,  would  tend  to  exalt  their 

deos. 

'  Such  parts  of  history  as  may  tend  to  give  them  a  right  idea  of 
he  corruption  of  tlie  human  heart,  the  dreadful  nature  and  effects 
if  war,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  &c.  are  also  necessary  parts  of  an 
ducation  founded  upon  Christian  and  reasonable  principles. 

'  These  several  instructions  should  be  inculcated  on  a  religious 
Ian,  in  such  a  way  as  may  prove  a  delightful,  rather  than  a  painful 
ibour,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
'  It  might  also  be  profitable  to  give  lads  of  bright  genius  tome 
lain  lectures  upon  anatomy,  the  wondrous  frame  of  man,  deducing 
lerefrom  the  advantage  of  a  plain,  simple  way  of  life  :  enforcing 
pOD  their  understanding,  the  kind  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  ths 
lunan  frame  in  a  state  ol  health  with  little  medical  help,  hut  what 
:>etinence  and  exercise  will  afford.  These  necessary  parts  of  know- 
sdge,  so  useful  in  directing  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  path  of  vulue 
id  wisdom,  might  be  proposed  by  way  of  lectures,  which  the  pupil 
lould  write  down,  and,  when  corrected,  should  copy  in  a  neat 
lund  book,  to  be  kept  for  future  perusal. 

The  prevailing  characlerislics  of  Anthony  Beiiezet's  mental 
id  moral  constitution,  b^m  to  have  been  an  active,  rather  than 
acute  or  profound  intelli^ct,  and  a  kindness  of  heart,  tin- 
'earied  in  exorlion,  and  unliaiited  in  its  range.  To  a  bein^  of 
cast,  it  will  be  anticipatetl  that  the  Skve  Trade  would 
espnt  ail  object  nf  horror  and  of  indefatigable  interference. 
a  AiDLTJca,  he  would  not  only  have  to  conteinplule  slavery  in 
'  icription,  but  he  would  encounter  it  in  its  palpable  and  visible 
its;  ant!  he  acted  with  zcal  and  entr^y,  and  nt  the  same 
le  wiili  meekness  and  prudence,  upon  hiit  deep  convictions  of 
unlawfulness,  and  his  priicticjl  acqiiainlancc  wkh  its  mis-, 
consequences,  He  first  opened  an  i-vening  sclioul  for 
inslruciion  ol'  the  Blacks.  Ills  opinion  of  their  iiitellecliutl 
Nils,  founded  on  luach  )>er6unal  oi)»:i-Vdlion,  was  highly 
iTonnihle. 
_  _  I  (said  Beney-el)  with  truth  and  sincerity  duclore,  that  I 
Vol.  X.  N.  !>.  ZO 
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Ilwe  fbund  amongst  the  negroes  as  great  Tariety  of  talewt*,  w 
I  m  like  Dumber  of  whites;  And  1  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the 
[  emertained  by  eoine,  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  in  their 
L  n  a  1  ulij'iir  [iiejudice,  founded  on  the  pride  or  ignorance  of  Mt 
I  lordly  niBitcrs  ;  who  have  kept  their  slaves  at  such  a  diatance,  MM 
I  Be  unable  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  them.' 

L  He  also  pubiisbed  seasonable  appeals  to  the  public  niind  M 
Cljiis  mDiUbatauit  subject;  uiid  by  cummiinicatinK  with  entueaC 
I  jieriiuns  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  awakened  &  lively  aUentioi 
I  ta  il  in  the  inimia  oi  thoae  who  were,  in  some  ri^jMicU,  b«tur 
I  Aoefl  than  himiolt'  fur  tbe  more  arduous  achievements  of  ibi 

Se»t  wur  which  was  then  uoiiiiiienciii^  botneen  the  frieadtaiil 
e  enemies  of  the  human  race.  We  are,  however,  uMry  to  iui 
I  in  Beiiezet's  hiof^rapher,  a  weak  and  overweening  diapo*ilion  to 
E  Biake  both  things  and  persons  subscivient  to  the  t.'Xalldticm  of 
I  t,u  Hiiitject,  iiiiinlesiini;  it^-elf  throug'hnut  his  work,  somettnei 
I  Tery  absurdly ;  hut  in  the  purlion  at  v\hich  we  have  now  arrired, 
[(1ii«  diKposiiiuii  l-<  exemplified  lu  a  way  nut  at  all  creditable  to 
C|bi)(  fairtit^s— we  bad  almost  said,  hifi  vcraciiy.  Our  resilsn 
L  vill  pii>li«bly  recollect  that  iulerpsliii^  p^rl  o(  Mr.  CliiTksoD'i 
r  History  dI  the  Abolition  uf  the  Slave  I'ruile,  witere  h«  describes 
L  the  inauner  in  which  Ite  was  IWst  induced  to  enter  upoa  thkt  Cioit 
L  of  M-urcely  paralleled  dilKcidty  and  hardibuoil,  tvhidl  be  M 
I  Kohl y  latioured,  and  so  Kloiionsly  achtoi « '.  Clarkaon'a  tnilif 
I  was  directed  to  (he  subject  by  u  Uiiivers'ly  thesis,  kitd  bto 
L  :lkelini;s  vivre  •rradualiy  and  by  various  means  awakened  UiA 
r  slinuitatfd  to  a  ki;en  and  ardent  sympathy  in  the  auQiTingntf 
I  the  eiishivcd  Al'rivau.  While  meditntin?  at  (h<- uui&et  on  tbe 
L  wihjrci,  with  a  meie  view  to  the  coiDpo»<itlon  of  &  Latin  diftscr- 
L.tation  uii  the  uiilunluhiess  o(  slavery,  be  found  liiraself  Tcrj 
I  KCHii'ily  atured  >vith  facts  uiid  illustrations,  and  was 
^  *  at  a  loss  what  authors  to  consult  respecting  it,  "when  going  by 
[.  accident, '  says  he,  "  into  a  fricnd'e  house,  I  took  up  a  newspaper, 
tfien  lying  oa  the  ttible;  one  of  the  articles  which  attracted  n^ 
,  notice,  was  un  advertisement  of  Anthony  Benezot^  hisktricol  ao 
I  count  of  Guinea.  I  soon  left  my  friend  and  his  paper,  and  to  luK 
[  no*  lime,  hastened  to  London  to  buy  it.  In  this  precious  book  I 
r  fbunii  almiiBi  all  I  wanted."' 

t  •  The  information  furnished  by  Benezet**  book  encouraged  him  M 
r  eompiete  his  essay,  which  was  rewarded  with  the  lirst  prize ;  and 
r  IVom  that  moment  Clarkson's  mind  beciime  in tc rested  with  the  graU 
^  Mibject  oi  the  abolition  !' — Vaux,  pp.  35,  36. 

This  passafrc  is  so  constructed  as  to  convey  an  altoyeiber  IB* 
correct  tiolion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  Ilia  extract  bom 
ISlr,  ClarksiHi's  book  is  mutilated  for  the  j)ur|iose  of  assistinf^ 

«  Vide  Clarkson's  Hittory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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the  erroneous  impression.  It  has  evidently  been  Mr.  Vaux^s  in- 
tentton,  to  give  to  Benezet  the  credit  of  eiu;iting  and  iafurm- 
il^  the  zeal  and  the  genius  of  Clarkson,  by  communicating  Co 
bim  nearly  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  complete  his  thesis, 
and  to  ^in  the  prize ;  whereas,  the  very  next  sentence,  as  it 
'stands  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  book,  explains  the  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance afforded,  and  limits  it  to  little  more  than  a  retieirence  to  au- 
tborities.  ^  I  obtained,*  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  *  by  means  of  it, 
*  a  knowledge  of,  and  gained  access  to,  Uie  great  uuthorities 
^  of  Adanson,  Moore,  Barbot,  Smith,  Boamao,*  and  others.*' 
lo  addition  to  this,  the  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Vaux's  representa* 
tion,  as  It  stands  in  this  Memoir,  tends  to  make  it  appear,  that 
but  for  Benezet,  the  heroic  devotedness  of  Cftarkson  would  have 
been  lost  to  Africa  and  the  world ;  while  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  oar  minds  by  Mr.  C.^s  account  is,  that  the  strong 
"Workings  of  bis  own  mind,  aided  by  sotne  f»xternal  circum- 
Biances,  had  already  given  the  impulse,  and  that  the  pam- 
phlet in  question  was  only  instrumenial  in  giving  it  assistance 
and  direction. 

In  the  course  of  bis  exertions,  Benezet  corresponded  with 
many  individuals  of  celebrity,  and  we  have  here  selections  frofH 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  the  acute,  aocompliHhed,  and-, 
determined  Granville  Sharp,  to  the  Abb6^  Raynal,  ami  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friejul,  we  find  a- 
aentence  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  all  wlH>m  it  may  con- 
cern :  People  are  shame/idly  careless  in  hoi  returning 
iorrowed  books* 

His  kind  and  merciful  disposition  engaged  him  in  the  benevo^ 
lent,  hut  we  fear  always  hopeless,  design  of  extirpating  the 
spirit  of  war.     On   this  subject  he  wrote,  he  published,  he  ex-» 

Eostulated  ;  but,  we  suspect,  to  little  purpose,  since  he  seems  to 
ave,  in  common  with  many  other  excellent  individuals,  taken 
weak  ground,  and  to  have  rested  his  arguments  rather  on  the 
appeal  to  leeling  than  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  strong 
stern  reasoning.  In  fact,  we  think  that  tliis  subject  is  yet  «u6 
judice,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  by  any  VieaBS  undergone  that 
extended  discussion  and  severe  sifting,  which. its  importance  de-> 
mands.  When  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  in  1763,  was  preparing  to 
open  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  Benezet  addressed  a 
letter  to  that  oiiicer,  deprecating-  hostilities,  and  pointing  out 
the  means'  of  obtaining  and  securing  peace.  This  address^ 
.fraught  wiih  calm  good  sense,  strong  facts,  and  bu!»iness'like 
statement,  we  regret  our  inability  to  insert  entire,  and  it  would 
weaken  its  effect,  were  we  to  mutilate  it.  The  Indians,  indeed^ 
had  not  been  neglected  by  this  amiable  man ;  their  cause  lay 
near  his  heart,  and  in  1750^  he  bad  joined  an  association  for  th^ 
purpose  of  '  regaining  and  pregerriog  peace*  Wilb  that  perpa* 

2  iQ  2 
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cuted  race.  We  are,  however,  compelled  to  tarn  aside  fton 
much  interesting  matter  connected  with  this  and  other  tram- 
actions,  in  which  Benezet  took  a  conspicuous  part,  steadiW  aid 
always  seeking  to  promote  *^  peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  to- 
^*  wards  men.**  When  harsh  and  injurious  measures  had  beet 
adopted  towards  the  French  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  alle- 
gation, not  Tery  clearly  made  out,  that  they  were  in  traitofoos 
oorrespondeoce  with  their  countrymen,  during  the  war  of  1755, 
and  they  were  in  consequence  exiled  to  diflerent  parts  of 
North  America,  Benezet  was  active  in  behalf  of  those  who  ( 
were  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  hb 
power,  mitigated  their  sunerinffs.  Respecting  the  private  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  this  admirable  roan,  we  are  fornished 
with  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Vaax. 
In  fact,  Benezet  was  always  on  the  alert ;  beneficence  was  the 
business  of  his  existence ;  the  anxiety  to  do  good  never  went 
from  him  ;  and  his  life  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  excellent 
efiects  of  energy  and  determination,  even  where  the  means  are 
comparatively  small.  We  must,  however,  refer  to  the  Memoirs 
themselves  for  these  and  other  impressive  facts,  excepting  the 
following  extract,  which  does  honour  to  both  the  parties  pria- 
oipally  concerned. 

*  Duringthe  American  war,  when  the  British  army  occupied  Fhr 
ladelphia,  nenezet  was  assiduous  in  fdBTording  relief  to  many  of  the 
htliabitants,  whom  the  state  of  things,  at  that  distressing  period,  bad 
reduced  to  great  privation.  Accidentally  observing  a  female,  whose 
countenance  indicated  calamitY»  he  imm^iately  inquired  into  ber 
circumstances.  She  informed  him  that  she  was  a  washerwoman,  and 
had  a  family  of  small  children  dependant  on  her  exertions  for  sub* 
sistence ;  that  she  had  formerly  supported  them  by  her  industry,  but 
then  having  six  Hessians  quartered  at  her  house,  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  disturbance  they  made,  to  attend  to  her  business,  and  she 
and  her  children  must  speedily  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

*  Having  listened  to  ner  simple  and  affecting  relation.  Benezet  de- 
'termined  to  meliorate  her  situation.    He  accordingly  repaired  to  tbe 

general's  quarters ;  intent  on  his  final  object,  he  omitted  to  obtain  t 
pass,  essential  to  an  uninterrupted  access  to  the  officer ;  and  entering 
tbe  house  without  ceremony,  he  was  stopped  by  the  sentinel,  wbO| 
after  some  conversation,  sent  word  to  tne  general,  ^*  that  a  qveer 
looking  fellov9  insisted  upon  seeinghitn" 

*  He  was  soon  ordered  up.  %enezet,  on  going  into  the  room,  ia* 
quired  which  was  the  chief,  and  taking  a  chair,  seated  himself  beddt 
Uie  general.  Such  a  breach  of  etiquette  surprised  the  company  pre* 
sent,  and  induced  a  German  officer  to  exclaim  in  his  vernacular 
tongue :  **  IVhat  does  the  fellcfu)  mean  ?**  Benezeti  howevefj  pro- 
ceeded, in  French,  to  relate  to  the  general  the  cause  of  his  visit, 
and  painted  the  situation  of  the  poor  woman  in  such  vivid  colours,  a 
qpeedily  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  humane  Interference. 
After  thanking  the  commander  for  the  ready  acquiescence  tobb 
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request,  he  wae  about  taking  hU  departure,  wheu  tlie  funeral  ex- 
preesed  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  further  ac(]uaintance,  requesting  bim 
lo  call  wlienevcr  it  might  be  convenient ;  at  tlie  snmc  time  giving 
orders,  that  Bcnezet  in  future  should  be  admitted  without  cete* 
niooy,'     p.  H*. 

In  person  Benezet  was  small,  and  '  far  from  handsome, 
liut  bis  teatures  were  'sirongand  ioterestinij.'  and  his  coun- 
tenance '  beamed  with  benignant  animation.'  The  ]irevail- 
ing  quality  of  bis  mind  was  humility,  a  Christian  virtue  which 
be  always  exemplilied,  and  which  he  deli^bterl  to  recommond. 
Uis  character  in  this  respect  was  beauiifully  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  which  closes  the  volume,  and  nitli  which  we  shall 
.  close  this  article,  merely  addiufr  that  this  exalted  individual 
died  May  3,  I78J,  at  the  age  of  71. 

*  With  feelings  tending  to  enthusiastic  eulogy,  his  biographer 
pauses  in  the  recollection  of  a  fact,  communicated  by  one  of  the 
most  intimate  surviving  friends  of  this  amialile  and  excellent  man. 
He  disapproved  of  the  often  over-raied  testimonies  which  were  re- 
corded of  the  dead,  and  requested  the  venerable  gentltman  alluded 
to,  to  uee  his  exertions  if  he  should  survive  him,  to  prevent  any 

Sosthumous  memorial  concerning  him,  xhould  his  friends  manifest  a 
isposition  to  offer  such  a  tribute  of  afieciion  lu  his  memory:  thus 
adding  to  the  injimclion:  "  Bat  if  they  tcill  not  regard  mi/  desire,  theu 
may  say  : — Anthony  Bgnezet  was  a  poor  creature,  and,  ibrotign 
Divine  favour,  was  enabled  to  know  it."  '  pp.  151,  i. 

Art.  VII.  ji  Populnr  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  A.  M.  Hesiham,  Author  of  Popular  Reflections  ou 
tlie  Progress  of  the  Principles  of  Toleration.  Svo.  pp.  1913.  Price 
.5s.  6d.     1817. 

YT  is  of  great  importance  to  every  person  engaged  in  the  pur- 
*  suit  of  truth,  thai  the  questions  to  which  a  sense  of  duty  im- 
pels liis  atteuliun,  be  divested  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  that 
the  evidence  offered  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them,  be  separated 
fi-uai  all  testimony  insufficient  to  induce  satisfaction  with  its  de- 
positions on  the  agitated  subjects.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  the 
increasing  determination  to  regulate  theological  controversy  on 
this  principle.  It  is  now  no  longer  reckoned  an  affair  of  conse- 
quence, to  ascertain  what  was  the  opinion  of  writers  nlio  lived  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  Jiundred  years  ago,  on  particular  points  of 
religious  dllference.  The  only  conviction  which  is  now  sought, 
is  that  nhich  a  competent  authority  must  supply,  and  nothing  is 
DOW  considered  as  a  competent  authority  which  is  human  in  its 
origin.  Unly  a  Divine  aiilliority  can  compel  in  religion.  'iVhatevcr, 
therefore,  miglit  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  whatever  Cle- 
mens, or  ChrysvstoiD,  or  AugusUne,  might  believe,  no  argument 
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foun(1e<l  oil  theii'  ctvdenda,  Q^n  induce  the  p^suasioDt  tliat  a 
lliey  believe^),  su  weou^flit  to  believe.  Tbe  New 'restitinent  i^ 
exclusivelv  llie  denusitory  of  Climt's  doctriue,  mid  of  the  evl 
dcnce  DH  nhicli  stub iiiis»i ion  to  bis  authorily  is  demanded,  am 
ought  therefore  exclusively  to  engi:ge  ibe  attenlion,  and  bouiM 
the  reitearches  of  those  persons  wliu,  as  Cbrislians,  wish  to  t6- 
solve  the  question,  ffhut  it  truth  ?  We  do  not  by  tliia  limit* 
ttoii  cut  ofT  (he  Tn<iuirer,  from  the  iiivesligalion  of  the  Okl  Testn- 
inent,  because  on  examining  the  New,  be  will  find  the  ntithuriq 
of  it!>  Author  directing  hia  iiivestigalioii  to  its  contents.  The  w 
serlLTs  ami  opgHinents  of  the  evaugebeul  doctrines,  denying  i 
other  authority  as  inconi]>etcnl  to  settle  the  diS<TetK«s  betwec 
tbom,  a|;ree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  thu  Nevr  Te«tame«^ 
and  respeutively  |.irof>'§s  to  investigate  the  meaniot;  of  its  tern 
and  the  design  of  its  cuiuir.nnicatiouH.  Let  this  praciioe  b 
umlcr  the  influ<;iice  of  a  devuliunal  spirit,  and  the  rebuilt)  cann^ 
lail  of  being  most  bfnericiitl  iu  estahllahing  the  8cripturiil  failb.^ 
Mr.  Wilson  very  judieiouuly  remarks,  that 


•In  a 


mind  that  is  deeply  impresGed  with  the  importance  of  tl 


ipiriluat  blessings  which   have  been  brought  to  mankind  by  Jesaj 
Christ,  it  must  be  allotted  to  be  at  once  a   naturnl  and  an  amiab' 
wish,  to  think  of  him  with  as  much  veneration,  and  clothe  him  with: 
much  dignity,  as  the  most  elevated  representations  of  the  Scripttui 
will  possibly  authorize      But  although  this  in  itself  is  an  amiable  wis 
it  may  lead  into  error,  if  not  duly  regulated.      It  may  induce  ui 
rest  satisfied  with  an   inferior  dbgree  of  evidence  in  Eii|iport  of  i 
agreetibte  sentiment,  (o  what  we  should  require  in  vindication  of  t1  ^ 
genuineness,  the  authenticity,  or  meaning  of  any  other  writing.     Tl^i 
advocates  for  tlie  essentiu)  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  it  must  DecoD' 
fesced,  have,  in  a  few  instances,  fallen  into  this  error— advanced  apga^ 
ment«,  either  weak  in  themselves,  or  inapplicable  lo  ihe  Euhjeci, 
marshalled  texts  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  which  their  oppi 
have   mainlulned.  with  considerable  success,  to  he  in  tbeae 
either  interpolated,  or  mutilated,  or  figurative.' 

In  conformity  uith  these  sentiments,  Ibe  Author  professel 
not  to  aim  at  adducint;  and  illustrating  every  Scripture  pnM 
tbit  Iu9  been  or  may  he  advanced,  but  to  state  and  examia 
those  nhich  appear  to  bim  to  be  Ihe  strongest,  and  of  tbemselri 
sufficient  lo  delcrmiue  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  oi 
Saviour's  divinity.  This  pledge,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  not  n, 
deemed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  wbo  appears  lo  us  to  have  fallen  rait 
the  very  jiractice  which  he  reprehends.  The  Apostle  Paul  £ 
not  iHlorm  us,  (Heb.  iv.  1,  2.)  as  Mr.  Wii&un  asserts,  p.  ' 
that '  the  Gtinpel — by  which  he  means  tke-glad  tidings  of  man*i 
'  salvation  from  Ihe  power  and  the  consequences  of  sin, — wa 
'  preached  to  those  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  wd 
'j#  Ut  tliose  wbo  are  under  the  new  dispensation.'      We  slwnll 
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R»T(8  expected  from  Mr.  W,  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sa^,  iristpail  of  nhiclk  he  suflers  lii^nsetf  to  be  misled  by  tlie  use 
of  the  word  Goipel  in  the  comiuou  version.  Tlie  Apostle  ia 
merely  relerring  to  llie  case  of  Ihe  ancient  Israelites,  who  '  could 
'  not  entir'  into  Canaan  '  because  of  unbelief,'  from  whose  crimi- 
nnl  ond  fatal  disobedience  he  lakes  occasion  to  admonish  Chris- 
tian believers  to  preserve  a  salutary  fear  lest  they,  by  similar 
behaviuiir,  hUouIiI  be  excluded  from  heaven.  '  For,'  he  remarlis, 
'  to  us  also  belongs  the  promise  of  entering  into  a  state  of  rest.' 
'  Far  me  aUu  Auee  received  the  gaitd  titling**  t*)  ydf  i»^™ 
tCviyiXuTfum.     '  t  he  hiheente  (promise)  of  entrifng    in   to  A» 

*  reate — tKteld  alio  to  ««'  Wicklifle.  The  meaiiin|r  of  the  pas- 
sage is  very  obvious ;  we  are  surprised  tliat  Mr.  Wdson  should 
noi  have  discerned  it.  We  certainly  cannot  admit  Prov.  vifi. 
2S — 32,  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  proof  passages, '  sufficient  of 

*  iiself  to  dpti'rmine  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the 

*  diviiiiiy  uf  Christ.'  We  are  «ware  tliat  il  has  by  many  writers 
been  cited  fur  the  j)ttr|>ose  ^  but  how  respectable  soever,  those 
writera  may  be,  we  cannot  consent  that  this  passage  should  be 
oseil  as  they  liKve  used  it.  The  whole  chapter  evidently  re- 
lates tu  Ibe  same  subject ;  it  is,  therefoi-e,  unfair  to  detach  the 
32nd  and  folluwing  verses  from  the  preceding,  with  which  they 
unquestionably  are  most  closely  connected.  The  Translators  of 
die  Common  Version  evidently  consider  the  whole  chapter  as  a 
description  of  wisdom,  [saiab  lix.  16.  Job  xxxiii.  21,  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  support  Mr.  Wilson's  averment  (p.  105.)  that 
'  we  are  expressly  informed,  that  (he  highest  orders  of  spiritual 
'  beings  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  fallen  man 
'  could  be  saved  from  (lie  consequences  of  sin,  consistently  wilh 

*  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  honour  of  his  ggvernmeiit.  Of  ihe 
latter  passai^  he  has  given  un  incorrect  translation.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  Exod.  XX.  23.  Neh.  ix.  27,  28.  (p.  IIU.)  are  passages 
al  all  to  his  purpose;  which  is  the  case  with  several  other  quo- 
tations and  references. 

In  tlie  Apiiendix,  p.  17tl,  (he  fotlowiug  remark  occurs  ; 

*  I  John  iiL  16.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  o/'  God,  becauae 
lie  laid  down  his  life  for  U£." 

'  The  words  in  italics  are  leil  out  by  Griesbacb,  because  not  sup- 
ported by  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorilie*.' 

Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  (hat  the  words  ia 
Italics  do  not  even  extsl  in  the  received  tbxt ;  they  could  not 
tlkerefurc  be  left  out  by  Grie>(bach-  Uriesbach,  in  his  note,  dies 
a  few  authorities  for  the  addition  of  die  reading  ?«>  Ssou  -to  the 
text 

Mr.  Wilson,  Appendix,  p.  176,  on  the  reading  of  Acts  xx. 
88,  remaiks,  that  the  received  text  *  follows  the  valgate  and 
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BOine  inaniisci'i|iUi  of  comparatively  reeeotdate,'  The  readii 
of  the  recrived  lexi  Si^u  is  supported  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ' 
1200,  wLicli  l>lr.  Wilson,  describes  us  *  a  very  ancient  maui 
•script,  ami  of  hiijh  authority.' 
The  Codex  Bcz^e,  not  containing  the  Epistles  of  the  IPiei 
fwtament,  cannot  of  course  ho  cited  as  evidence  of  the  readia 
*^t.  ill.  9,  as  3Ir.  Wilson's  note  (p.  170]  on  the  passage  i 
ports. 

We  wish  we  could  have  avoided  notiein)»  the  faults  of  t 
book  ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a  service  to  the  Author,  as  well  aa , 
purt  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  to  point  them  out.  A  work  i 
Guch  brevity,  and  so  couiprclicnsive  in  its  plan,  ougiit  to  be  bol 
select  ami  accurate  in  tliu  statements  and  argumeuls  which  ; 
includes. 

If  the  New  Testament  be  our  proper  s"hle  in  the  adoptioo  fl 
religions  tenets,  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  receplifi 
of  its  testimony  in  the  simplest  form,  because  ne  are  not,  wltil 
employed  in  ascertaining  its  design,  engaged  in  the  investlgri 
tiou  of  opinions,  but  are  limited  in  our  concern  with  its  details  ( 
the  single  object  of  understanding  its  meaning  as  an  authoriti 
live  communication.  On  the  credence,  therefore,  of  passa^^ 
which  no  various  readings  perplex,  and  which  no  criticism  c 
invalidate,  we  believe  the  Saviour  of  men  to  be  truly  and  prf 
perly  Divine,  and  the  '  death  of  the  cross'  to  be  a  real  pfopittr 
tionfoisin.  We  feellbe  force  of  that  appeal,  "  fVaa  Pea 
"  crucified  for  you  Y"  as  indicating  in  the  fullest  manner  tbi 
thedeath  of  Christ  bears  a  relation  to  our  inteiests  which  D 
other  death  can  bear ;  with  it  alone  is  connected  the  remt9<«a 
of  our  sins,  and  our  peace  with  God  as  its  unspeakably  great  an 
rich  effect.  We  feel  the  strongest  and  the  strangest  surprii ' 
that  persons  with  the  New  Testament  before  them,  should  d, 
ctare  that  all  the  purposes  of  that  revelation  which  it  contaiit 
are,  on  its  own  evidence,  accomplished,  in  the  contemplatitHi  a 
regard  due  to  Christ  as  an  insirueter  and  an  example.  We^ 
these  all  that  our  relation  to  liim  involves,  it  is  to  us  the  most  u; 
accountable  of  all  moral  phenomena,  that  tlie  descriplioos  of  l(i 
person,  of  his  character,  and  of  the  purpose  of  his  inanifestatia 
to  the  world,  should  be  in  n  style  so  remote  from  that  which  tl 
business  of  teaching  requires,  so  alien  from  that  which  <9  nece 
sary  to  display  tliecAcellenceand  force  of  example.  In  belie 
ing  tba.t_C^irist  came  into  the  world  to  put  away  qm  by  fj 
sacrifice  of  himKelf,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  principle  whio 
is  never  repulsed  by  the  language  of  the  New  I'esiament,  an 
ivhicb  a|on&is  wanted  for  its  elucidation  and  consistency, 
state  of  man  requires  that  other  means  fur  his  restoraliaa  thi 
either  tcucliing  or  example,  be  employed  :  these,  it  ta  tru«,  al 
parts  of  the  design  of  the  new  economy  ;  but  the  removal  of  tu 
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gMilt  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin  is  its  primary  purpose — the  ^crifice 
oi  Ciirist  through  whom  we  receive  the  *  Reconciiiatioo.* 

Mr.  WilsOit's  Work  is  divided  into  four  cliapfers :  On  (W* 
criterion  of  sacred  truth.  On  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.'  Oil 
^\c  Divinity  of  Christ.  On  the  importance  of  the  Doctrio^. 
with  an  Aj)|>endix  of  Criticisms,  comprised  in  fourteen  pages. 
As  a  speeiii^tj  of  ^he  arsfnmentaliTe  a'ddfess  of  the  Author^  we 
extract  a  part  of  his  remarks  on  the  passage,  2  Cor.  viii.  0. 

*  *'  Ye  ^«o«j,"says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  **  th'6  grace  of  6u^  Lord' 
Jesus  Christ,  thai'  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 

*  Upon  the  fact  of  his  pre-existence  being  antecedently  estabHslieSy 
the  L'liitarians  think  that  this  passage  may  fairly  be  considiered  as  a 
gr'  ceful  allusion  to  it,  but  hy  no  means  as  an  independent  proof. 
Wie  :i:e  satisfied,  from  what  has  been  said«  that  the  Saviour  was  in 
possession  of  glory  '*  before  the  world  was,"  and  we  would  therefore 
infer,  according  to  this  admission,  that  in  this  glory,  he  is  said  in  the 
passage  before  us,  to  be  rich,  whilst  he  also  became  poor.  B\ii  we  ' 
further  think  that  its  phraseology  absolutely  and  unequivocally  con- 
veys the  idea.  It  directly  asserts,,  that  he.  now  was,  what  befbre  ha« 
was  not.  **  Being  rich  he  became  poor.'*  To  avoid  tl^e  conclusion 
lirhich  must  neces^rily  be  drawn  ir  these  words  in  Itali(5s  be  rightly 
rendered,  the  Unitarians  contend  for  the  translation,  he  lived  in  po^ 
verty ;  and  upon  this  idea  they  thus  state  the  passage  :— '*  Ye  know' 
Ihe  kindness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  i^as  rich,  yet 
for  your  sa^es  he  lived  in  poverty,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
(»e  rich."  From  this  they  understand,  that  he  voluntarily  relinquished 
those  comforts  and  ronveniences  of  life.  Which  he-procured  for  others 
by  the'  exercise  of  his  miraculous  powers,  and  which  he  might  hav^ 
obtained  for  himself  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion^ But  he  exposed  himself  to  want  and  misery  m  every  varied 
brm,  to  leave  his  followers  an  example  of  patience,  resignation,  aSd 
lelf  denial,  chat  there  they  mi^ht  be  rich  in  faith,  piety,  and  benevolencp* 

*  The  truth  of  this  exposition  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  thfi 
rendering;  of  the  verb,  to  be  portr,  instead  ot  the  common  version,  to 
ffecome  poor  But  independent  of  its  inconsistency  with  our  Saviour> 
antececlent  assertions  concerning  his  pre*existence,  we  are  justified  iok 
t'ejecting  this  translation,  upon  the  authority  of  the  leirned  Schleus- 
rtcr,  and  an  host  of  otiier  venerated  names.f  **  Rich/'  says  Archbi- 
shop Newcome,  •'  in  the  glories  of  the  divine  nature,  he  became  poor, 
3y  taking  on  him  human  nature,  and  appearing  even  in  an  humble 
itate  of  life.**  **  He  was  rich,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  **  in  the  glorias 
3f  the  heavenly  world,  and  in  supreme  dominion  and  authority  there, 
jret  for  your  sakes  he  became  po  r."     **  Though  he  was  rich,"  as  DrJ 

,  .  ■      ■    i   ■'  ■  ■  ■    -  ■     -  ll.i    I      .    .     wi     ..  ^1       ■  I.I  — ^^    III  ■! 

*  Wakefield's  Inquiry,  p.  176.    Belsham's  Inquiry,  p.  V2l. 

-j-  rrrax  ^^^  **  Pauper  no,**  **  Ad  iqendichatem  reductus  sunn." 
^CiVleusncr,  Newcome,  quoted  by  Befsham.  Doddridge  in  ho^ 
vl* Knight  in  ioc.    Hammond  in  U,c.  • 
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Al'Knigbt  translates  the  pasGagc,  "  yet  for  your  sake  lie  became  poor, 

that  ye  through  his  poverty  migtit  be  ricli," 

'  But  even  iFtbe  Unitarian  trunslution  viyre  supported  by  ttiese  gmt 

authorities:  were  it,  as  it  is  not,  philologically  accitraie;  and  weA 

either  mode  of  rendering  admissible,  it  would  still  be  difScuh  tti  it- 
k  fttid  their  translation  upon  tlic^ir  uwd  bypnlliesis.  Jesus  oC  tiaaaretht 
.  tbey  tell  us,  wae  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  commirsidR  till  he  m 
r  ^out  thirty  )'cars  of  age,  wlien  he  «as  led  to  the  scenu  of  liis  lEiwd 
I  temptation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  him,  "  that  his  pow- 
I'  vs  were  not  to  be  employcJ  for  his  own  gratlbcatioii  and  il^c  relief «f 

■  his  necessities ;  but  for  the  beneflt  of  theliuman  raee  in  obedience  to 
I  tl|e  will  of  God."*  If  then  he  bad  otherwise  employed  them,  he 
l^Duld  have  opposed  the  design  of  liiin  wlio  bestowed  ibem,  and  of 
I  QffuTie  would  have  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  commisEJon.  la  abu- 
I  tfag  them,  he  would  have  been  clinrgenble  with  high  offence,  and  in 
r  qiit  abusing  ihcni,  under  silch  prohibitions,  there  was  surelv  no  un- 
[  gammon  merit ;  especiuily  as,  according  to  the  Unitarinn  opinion,  hr 
*•  'fas  only  in  possession  of  Ids  powers  for  little  more  than  the  space  of 
'  one  year.f  The  words  under  review  were  cmploj-ed  by  the  Apotth 
t  .to  set  him  furtli  as  a  pattern  of  condescension  ana  gcneroMtj  ;  out  it 
r  u  difficult  to  conceive  nhat  motive  to  ti)e  Aillilnient  of  these  cHorMci 
I  Vx  Corinthians  could  deduce  from  the  fact,  that  this  Jesus,  diirte 
\  diat  short  period,  was  not  penuitted  to  work  ndracles  for  the  gtt!^ 

■  cation  of  his  own  necessities.  Itis  easy,  on  the  contratyj  tounder  "^'*' 
i  ^le  nature  of  the  Apostle's  tu-gunient,  and  we  cunnut  be  Busca 

of  gratitude,  if  we  feel  not  the  force  of  the  motive  ivhich  is  m 
I  spon  the  common  interpretation  of  his  words.  In  this  ticw  aftt 
I  ^e  have  a  transcendent  and  ilnexumpled  display  of  love  and  ct 
L  (ceosion.  ''Many  wEkters  could  sot  quench  it. ndther  could  theT 

^wn  It.  'llie  foxes  have  bolea,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  hare  i 
'  ||ut  the  Son  of  Man  h.id  not  where  to  lay  his  bcud.  -  Ye  knoi 
^  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  tliougl)  he  was  rich,  _ 

Jiaur  salies  he  hecdoie  poor,  that  ye  through  bis  poverty  mlglil 
ich." '    pp.  35 — 39. 
Never  was  arf^ninent  niort?  lame  and  iiiadcciualc  to  its! 

Suscthantlie  reasouifij;  of  Unilarians  in  lliis  instance,     i 
e$iK  ha<l  the  jmner  of  usini;  the  inirnculuus  agency  witli  trliii 
^  according  tu  iUetn,  he  ViiS,  enrlowed,  for  purpoan  ufpereoi 
I  jUi^tKirt  or  rrrattRcalibn,  lliey  cunnot  venOire  to  alfirm  ;  but^ 
*es9  be  could  have  so  (^mpiujed  that  n^ncy,  he  Luuld  nutlwri' 
a  their  sense  of  the  expressinn  ;  lintl  there  surely  could  M 
•^  eroc'ious  goodness"   in  JesusN  llvhig;  in  poverty,  vrliil»4 
I  [^puld  not  noisibly  tia\e  lived  oUnTHisi'.    Never  was  r^crenf 
'^Sti- UBitariati  piiuciplcs,  sn  cuniptL'tcly  unmeaning:  lii  ihaH 
FPaul  *<»  the  condescension  r.dil  kindness  of  our  blensed  La 
I  ^hid  id  one  nf  the  ntinncroiisi pa^iiagc's  ^^hich  no'  tii^tiaity  of  || 


_       •  WakefieU's  Inq.ifry,  p.  1S2.     Bclsliaiu's 
^p    t  Bcielum,  p.  4«i. 


Inquiry,  p.  4*8, 
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ticism   or    inler|ircUlioii,    «iU   ever  divert  from  their  proper 
purpose  and  meaniag. 

yir,  Wihoo's  Inquiry  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  temperate 
publications  which  ne  have  seen  on  the  subject  tv'bicli  it  brings 
uniItT  cliiicussion :  lie  does  justice  In  the  opinions  uf  bis  op- 
poneiits,  and  treaU  them  ivilh  respectful  attention,  wisely  con- 
fltiilins;  that  misrepresentation  and  the  use  of  irritnling  laii- 
Ifua^e  are  nut  required  for  tile  service  of  trnth.  \Ve  have  only 
further  to  express  our  wiab  that  more  care  had  beeu  employed 
in  preparinaf  the  present  work  for  the  public,  which  wish  the 
Author  may  consider  as  intended  lo  serve  his  own  interests  by 
f'Ka^^'i'iS  'be  necessity  of  it  complete  revisal  of -the  Imiuiry, 
bhuidd  u  second  edition  be  demanded. 


jirt.  Vin.  Nnrrnlive  of  mu  Captivity  in  Japan.  duriDg  the  Yenfs 
ISIl,  1^12,  and  1813,  With  Observations  on  tbe  Country  and  the 
]'eDplc.  Dy  (Captain  VnAov/nh.  R.  N.  To  u-tiich  U  added,  an 
Account  i)f  Voyages  to  the  Coasts  of  Japan;  and  of  Negocintiona 
witli  the  Japanese  for  the  Release  of  ttie  Author  and  his  Cora- 
panioiis.     By  Captain  Itickord,  2  vok.Bvo.     London.     1818. 

'Vl/rni  regard  to  nations  not  less  (ban  individuals,  U  must 
"    always  be  agreeable  to  a  benevolent  mind  to  have  pre- 

[udices  remover',  and  to  exeiian^e  an  unfavourable  opinion  for  a 
ivouruble  oue.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  against  whicfi 
Europeans  eiitertain  more  dislike  and  suspicion  thao  Japan, 
ixcept,  indeed,  to  the  Dutch,  whose  uniform  policy  has  been 
ilher  to  conceal  or  to  misrepresent,  the  Japanese  are  a  people 
Imost  unknown.  The  timidity  of  character  which  is  in  thein 
fur  more  striking  feature  Ibun  the  cruelty  qf  which  it  ha^ 
loitietitpes  given  (hem  the  appearance,  has  induced  them  to 
ecludc  themselves  from  alijiost  every  advantage  of  commerce, 
ist  it   should  likewise  siibjcct  ibcm   to  innovations  in   i)ie;r 

fbils,  or  Id  the  discovery  of  their  weakness.  Although  the  fiela 
L'ai>tuiu  Golownin's  observations  was  tinavoidably  very 
mlted,  yet,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  he  was  brought 
ito  much  nearer  contact  with  the  Japanese,  ttian  he  would  have 
t^en  utider  circumstances,  which  might  have  commanded  more 
f  the  Mhew  of  respect,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  in- 
meed  moie  of  tbeir  characteristic  dissimulation  and  reserve. 
Its  Nurraiivo  is  written  in  an  unallected  style,  and  the  aim. 
licily  ivjiich  pervades  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  sim- 
licily  of  Irutli.  He  prof'.'sscs  lo  describe  only  what  Came 
iflbiu  bis  own  observation  and  experience,  and  to  report  only 
4iat  the  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 
Capmiu  Goloiinin  was  in  1811  appointed  by  the  nu^siaD 
fovernmcni  to  the  command  of  the  Diana,  imperial  sloop  of 

i".  wiiJ)  lordcrs  to  exitlojre  us  luiniitely  as  poBsiblei  the  southern 
.)„rr..,  ......  2JJ2  ,y    ,.r ,.... 
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'  "Ewrile  and  SIian(ar  Isliimls,  nr.d  ilie  coast  of  Tartary  from  I5. 
Lkjitmle  5^"  38'  norlli  to  I.H(of/,k.  Tlje  objpct  of  liis  tl«siiiiiid«n 
B^jius  onu  wliich  had  at  ilitlei-eiit  peiiuvls  Bwakuiiett  the  ciiiuisii)' 
K_!|U<1  excited  ilic  eii(er(iris|ii»  Bjiirit  ol"  the  most  cclebraieil  M- 
^y!<;iiior.s,  amone;  *vhoni  we  ni»\  reckon  our  own  coiiiiirj-men 
K'Gpre  and  piouVUtoii.  Ttie  Ju'iiaiirse  ut  tliis  tnwe  manile*»fil 
EIju  IiJ  \f  incliiiiilion  io  return  (he  advaiK-es  nliiili  the  Kinjirrm 
KJCiilKtii;!)!  Iiad  made  a  lew  years  belore,  willi  llie  view  of 
BEgftiniflg  their  I'riendtihip,  thai  they  had  not  only  l'or!'ttl(l>'n  all 
lljRilSsian  v-a^-els  to  toueh  at  any  of  their  porl^,  uri  pretence  ot 
BLcither  tiadi.  or  negotiaiioii,  but  hail  even  ordered  thil  in  cjspot 
I  siiy  of  (heir  own  ppople  bemiT  ivrecki.'d  on  the  coasts  of  Russia, 
I  they  should  lie  conveye<l  hack  to  llieir  conn'ry  in  Dutch,  ami 
Fjrot  Rus<^ian  ves«ie's.     The  euuses  of  this  dislike,  wbicli  arc  (te- 

■  Jkiled    nt    some   length,    were    such    as  rendered    th«    utmo"! 

■  wudence  and  caution  reiinisiile  on  Caiitain  Golowiiiii's  jurl, 
9  'jn  case  of  his  bi-int;  suirji-clecl  to  any  intercourse  with  the 
K  Japanese  during  his  iiispenion  nf  tlie  islands  uoilef  (heir  (io* 
I  minion.  It  was  not  long  before  the  exercise  of  these  qiialitii-s 
I  ';ffss  called  for.  By  what  might  seem  a  fatality,  he  was  iq* 
V'jduced  to  send  a  boat  towards  the  inland  of  Ketoorpoo,  ima- 

■  cining  it  to  be  inhahited  by  Kuiilea,  but  |)erceiv)tig  (his  boat  (0 
I  le  met  by  aiiodier  from  the  shore,  and  fearful  of  the  reeen(ii)N 
I '  nis  people  might  meet  with,  he  ran  the  sloop  close  into  i  he  »{ioiy, 
K*and  hastened  in  another  armed  boat  to  (heir  assittlance.  On 
P  'Janding,  he,  to  hia  j^reat  surprise,  saw  Mr.  Moor,  the  mid- 
I  *  phipman,  under  whose  command  the  6rst  boat  had  been  siDt 
I  out,  in  conversation  wiih  some  Japanese,  au<l  was  still  nton 
I  JBoncerned  to  hear  that  these  Jaji;inese  had  sent  the  Rus- 
1  eian  Kuriles,  who  it  appeared,  had  been  accidentully  cast  tit 
W  'Hie  island  a  year  before,  and  detaine<l  prisoners  there  Iroin 
k'  that  time,  to  meet  the  boat,  and  entreat  those  who  weretD  it 
W  not  to  set  foot  on  sliore.  Captaiji  Golonnin,  on  hettring  tbis, 
I'  Justly  reprimanded  Mr.  Moor  for  his  rashness  in  perKtMing  h 
r'pis  original  destination  without  (uriiinfr  back  to  cdhsuU  liit 
V'  superior  oi!icer.  The  young  man  excused  himself  by  alleeiog 
F"  fhat  such  conduct  might,  he  feiircd,  have  been  imputed  to 
[  cowardice.  From  (his  over-tenrlerness  for  Itis  own  repulaliofl, 
I  sprang  all  the  calamities  which  suhsetiuently  befel  liitusel^  u 
E  f*£ll  »9  bis  commander.  After  much  prevarication  on  tlie  part 
r  of  the  Jnpane>>e,  and  the  hairy  Kui-iles,  an  appellntiuii  hy  tlte 
E  .PJ®>  i^hicii  does-  not  convey  an  idea  very  flatterini;  to  the  p«r- 
W^  KDnal  vanity  of  any  (rite  of  (he  luiman  species,  the  Russians 
I,  Bailed  from  Betoorpno,  accum|iante<l  by  a  Kurile  of  tlie  nMM 
W  of  Alexei  MaxtiuQviisch,  who  engaged  to  act  as  thetr  in- 
I.  terpretiT  f.mong  Ihe  K-iriles  and  Japanese.  By  (he  ftdviceitf 
t  f^>^  t'*-'''S0f.>  lli^J  i^lt^rnurds,  being  fearful  of  vranting  proTUiotii 
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sailed  tawards  the  iMlaixl  of  Kiinaschin,  wlicre  lie  inronn«(l 
tlii'm  liiey  wouKl  meet  with  safe  luichoia^o,  and  a  fortHli!!! 
willn^e  wliicb  cuuM  supply  them  wUii  nooil,  nutcr,  ricr,  untl 
fresli  roots. 

Ca|iinin  Golownin,  )>ciiig  desirous  of  examining;  flic  harbour 

nf  KuriaNoliiii,  as    well    as    llie  ctiannel  irhidi  suparales  xUat. 

island  from  Klalsmai,  whieli  has  never  hitherto  been  tlescribc<t 

(ly  Kiiropean  navigators,  willingly  acceded  to  this  progwsal,  but 

'  he  procoeded  wiih  the  frmte^t  caution,  in  order  that  he  niij^ht 

pot  aUrni  llic  Japanese,  who  on  (he  first  approach  of  the  v<^«sel 

shewed  every  disposiildn  towards  hostility  and  dislike.     After 

ail  interceurse  of  Ei<^nH  and  n eg; oti bilious  smoRwhat  minutely 

'  descrihe'l,  he  was  at  last  indiii-ed  to  go  on  shore  to  outil'er  tviili 

the    Governor,   who  sent  hiin  an  ijiviution  lor  that  purpose, 

.'tiiiil  who  met  him  in  a  innnner  which  tie  most  likely  thuuglu 

,  ^vouUt  convince  (be  Rus<iian  Captain  of  the  import.incR  of  ilie 

.  pei'sona^e  with  whom  he  hud  the  honour  to   be  adinilied  to 

-  converse.     He  appi>ared  completely  arme<l,  and  accoDipaiueii 

.  4iy  two  fioldiers,  one  of  whom  cnrried  bis  long  spear,  anfl  iho 

'  other  bis  cap  and  belmel,  uhich  was  adorned  with  the  fiijurc 

of  (be  moiiv-     In  addition  to  these  outward  signs  of  dignity. 

lie  aasunietl  a  demeanour,  inteoded.  we  may  presume,  to  be 

I  iiaposin;*. 

'  Hifl  eyes  verc  cost  down  and  fixed  upon  the  earlli,  bis  bsndt 

'pressed  cloie  againKt  hi-i  sides ;  he  besides  proceeded  at  m  &\am  a 

,•-  'pace,  that  he  scarcely  extended  one  fouL  beyond  the  other,  and  kopt 

1  liiGfcet  OS  wide  apart,  as  though  a  stream  of  water  bad  been  running 

bctivixt  them.'  Vol.1  p.  61. 

During  the  interview  with  tliis  slow-walking  penionage, 
many  circutnstancts  occurred,  which  otighi  to  have  put  Captain 
jGoluwriin  on  his  guard;  but  it  tteenied  as  if  he  was  delermined 
t«  opjKise  Russian  crcduhiy  to  Japane.-ie  gu.4])icion, — the  most 
i'TmV confidence  to  ;'ie  most  cautious  artifice.  Another  iavitn-r 
lion  KM  given  by  (he  Governor,  amhtcoepted;  in  a  falsi  moment 
<heCaptain  landed  with  Air.  Mmir,  (he  midshipman,  Mr.  Chleb- 
niltofr,  (he  pilot,  the  Kurile  Alexei,  and  four  able  seamen. 
An  interesting  account  of  their  receplioii  follows ;  but  in  its  very 
ouiset  there  waa  enough  to  alarm  any  one  wlio  poiisesscd 
ordinary  penetration.  ,   .    - 

'  On  entering  the  cnstlc-gato,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
^n  1  satp  assembled  ihere,    X)f  eotdiersalune,  I  observed  from  ibrce 
fobr  hundred,  armed  ititit  mii*<keis,  biiwi.  and  arrows,  and  epcnr*. 
in  a  circle;  in  nn  open  space  to  llie  right  of  the  ga^e ;  ori  ihe 
countless  multitude  of  Kuriles  surrounded,  S  ttnt  of  striped 
cluth,  erected  about  thirty  p^ces  trpiu  it.-  i: j^e.     1  n'^ver  could 
supposed,  this  smidl  iiuignificant  place:  ■..>;^i  ;i>le  of  co.itMnitig  so 
"  m^D,.  t'oA  concluded  Oiai  they  must, havis  Ww'col|ectM"jroni 
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the  fi&rbour.' 


»it  the  neigtibou  n'ag  garrisons 

Vol.1.  p.6t>. 

I  ,  S'ill  u"  mw|>Icions  were  aivakenetl  in  tbe  breast  of  the  wortbj 
W  Captaio,  who,  to  avolti  ibn  rery  n|ipearance  of  di^Irtlst  on  lu 
I  yart,  htid  ortleml  the  lioitt  vvtiicli  1>4(1  l>roiigtit  Itiiti,  to  bo  baulnl 
I  '■)>  on  the  shore,  iiDlit  il  wusli^iroiit  of  llie  walrr,  ]tavtii|;  oojjf 
B  •iie»Hik)r  with  it;  itur  couhl  even  the  in  form  a  lion  fjiveii  liiinb; 
B^C  Moor,  ihKt  naked  Mbi'ts  vicxc  di^lributing  niiioiig  (Ik 
|jaottlJcr5,  who  were  gltlin^  in  ihe  open  spacp,  convey  to  bin 
wdtj  klva  h€yon<i  that  of  two  or  three  liiivi(i?  bet-ti  uccidenUllj 
K'^tnwn  out  ol'lhoir  $ltcatli».  Ills  ryea  wore  uot  opened,  till  on  bii 
P ifefttif y  i-oiic<trmit^  a  .supply  nf  |iraviaions,  a  hostu^  was  ite- 
^taiavded  while  n  iiifssBife  on  the  subject  Bhnidd  bt;  »nl  to  ibe 

■  '■Ctavonior  of  Malsnioi,  linger  nliose  jtirisdiclion  tho  GuveTDor 
I  W -Kunnscbin  oun»id«rml  hJniiieU'.  Xu  this  proposal,  Capt^to 
f 'jCtolowitin  replieil,  tliat  he  could  say  nothliuf,  without  tunsultin^. 
P  #iti  vtlioers  whoremaiiii^d  on  buvrd  IIil'  Diuiia :  hetheiirowiD 
I  (0  awiiy,  iijinn  wliicli,  ih«  governor  suddenly  altering  the  tviv 
I  «f  U'm  voice,  brtjkt  fiirili  into  a  lond  and  vehement  speech,  ia 
L«(Muh  lie  iiiiidi!  fi'f i|nci>t  miniiun  of  certuin  nussiatit,  wholiad 

■  tfjfew  years  liefurc  uunmtitt^il  several  waiittin  injuries  on  Uu 
I  AipatiAKo  cujrIs,  in  hiirninji;  llv^ir  villa<rcs,  ami  dt'slroyin:;  flhdr 
I  yro^isions,  and  ai-oci]ii|iani<.'d  his  words  with  striking  :iuver^ 
fil^es  OQ  hU  Mlire. 

I  *  In  \.\\a  manner,  he  ma  Jc  a  ton^  speech,  o^  ivhicb  the  teiriSed 
B  iAlexei  interprered  lo  us  nidy  ilic  fiillowiiig  sentence :  f'  [be  CuvcriMir 
■W^-s,  tliot  it  tielcttfiitfinglo.oni^of  lis  oat  of  the  Giistle,hisownbQiv«k 
r«tU  beript  up,"     This  was  brief  mid  decisive!    We  ins^tly  mod* 

■  ^  the  haste  we  couU)  to  escape.  The  Japanese  did  not  vciiuire  to 
K,lifiMe  upon  us,  but  sU  np  &  loud  cry,  and  tfirciv  oars,  and  Inrge  piccei 
V'At'.tvooit  at  us  to  knock  us  down.  Un  our  reaching  the  gniBi  IbcT 
hired  sertral  times  on  u»,  but  without  efiett,  though  one  of  thoir  bnlli 
Fiffiittlcd  past  the  1v.'.>d  oTMr.  Chlcbnrkoff.  Wo  now  found  that  th^ 
'  ^A  eiK'Ceedcd  in  detaining  Mr.  iMoor,  the  sailor  MaliHroff,  aid 

IClurile  Atexci  in  t!»e  caatle  We  run,  howevt^r,  lo  our  londingi 
but  on  arrivi'ti;  ibcre,  porccrvcd  witli  horror,  that  (Jte  tid«  Lgil  i 
about  five  frttiiums,  and  k-ri  tlie  ftrnod  quite  dry.  fa  tJie  Ja_i 
uw  that  it  wii$  iiupossihlc  iur  us  to  net  the  boat  adoat,  sod  b^d 
iiiously  SBCctuinc  j  that  it  conCaincid  no  anos,  they  became  c 
advanced  ni^iiinM  us  with  drawn  Kiibrcs,  which  tliej'  h^d 
Itiiul*,  tiuukcEf,  and  s(K|4rs,  and  Eorrounded  us  beside  the  buui. 
ca&t  il  look  upon  the  bo^il,  und  said  to  uiyseifi— It  must  be  so ; — oar 
last  reiii^e  is  lost:  our  lutc.is  unnvoiibhie; — I  surrendered.  The 
JapnoenO  seized  luc  by  ihe  amis  ntid  coixlucted  me  to  the  castle,  into 
which  uty  uniuitunaie  otnpiinlons  were  also  conveyed.  On  lite  war 
thither  a  hoM'Kt  strucic  hlg  ^evi-riil  times  on  ilie  «houkler  with  a  auioll 
iioo  l»or.  but  one  v(  tlie  oiScers  snid  something  to  him,  acconicianit^ 
a  look  ot  di^pleasuri;^  a:;J  lie  immediately  discontinued.'   Vol.  L 
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There  is  somefliing  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  Revenil 
hundreds  of  Japanese  and  Kurtles  assembled  tos:ether  to  seize 
•even  Russians,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  come  into  oontact 
with  tlicin,  until  they  had  ascertained  that  they  were  without 
means  of  either  flight  or  defence^  In  tiie  same  spirit  of 
eowardice,  when  they  had  got  their  ]>rtsoners  in  their  power, 
we  find  them  btmlins^  them  with  smttll  cords,  as  carefully  as  (bo 
Lilliputians  fastened  down  the  Mnn-Mountain»  and  even  in  this 
■tate,  they  were  deemed  objects  of  sufficient  terror  to  require 
Conductors  fully  armed,  ami  an  inspection  of  their  bonds  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Bf  uch  that  appeared  cruelty  to  the  Rits- 
dianson  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese,  |>roved,  how- 
i^ver,  on  a  farther  iDtercoutse,  to  be  only  the  eflTt'Ct  fit  that 
excessive  caution  which  is  the  offspring  of  timidity  atid  igno- 
rance. On  ascending  a  hill  in  their  way  to  the  place  of  their 
final  destinsltion,  these  unfortunate  men    beheld    their  v^ssA 

Imder  sail,  upon  which  Cblebnikoff,  who,  however,  never  suf- 
ered  either  murmur  or  reproach  to  break  from  his  li|)S,  ex- 
claimed '  WoMgly  SliohaUovUsch  I  take  a  last  look  of  our 
Diana!*  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathii^e  in  the  feelings 
which  these  words  awakened  in  Captain  Oolownin,  who  i«^ 
Addition  to  every  other  cause  of  anxiety,  suffered  all  the  tor- 
ments of  self-reproach  and  Ineffectual  regreft,  under  the  tlionglit 
that  his  own  misfortunes,  and  those  of  his  companiohs,  were  ail 
aCCrihiited  to  his  ill-judged  confidence  in  the  Japanese.  Notlung, 
kowever,  coiild  be  tnore  honourable  and  generous,  than  the 
fiahnier  in  which  they  uniformly  acted  towards  their  cdmitiauder 
mnd  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  Air.  Moor,  who,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  acted  under  the  influence  of  an  intellect 
disordered  by  long  confinement. 

The  Japanese  are  represented  as  having  treated  their  frU 
«oners  with  a  delicacy  and  kindness,  well  worthy  of  imitatiott 
in  more  refined  countries.  During  a  long  march,  every  attea- 
lion  was  paid  to  their  comfort,  except  in  regard  to  the  tightness 
of  the  ligatures  which  were  considered  as  requisite  to  thehr 
aafe  keeping.  Every  accidental  manifestation  of  abuse  6(  power^ 
or  undue  curiosity,  was  immediately  reprimanded  and  repressed 
by  those  who  were  superior  in  command.  Wlien  any  thing  oT 
an  unpleasant  nature  was  to  be  communicated,  it  was  alwa;^ 
we  are  told,  preceded  by  the  addition  of  some  little  delicacy 
to  their  bill  of  fare,  as  if  to  testify  tlieir  disposition  to  mitigate 
it  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  After  a  journoy  of  nearly  a 
inoutii,  attended  by  much  |)ersoiial  suGering  and  fatigne,  our 
travellers  arrived  at  the  city  of  Chakodade,  on  the  outskirts 
of  which  they  were  met  by  vast  numbers  of  old  and  young,  of 
both  sexes. 
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*  We  observcil  several  men  on  Itarsebacli  in  Etlken  dresses,  wbtcfp, 
u  wd)  DH  the  rich  linnic^uing'oF  their  horses,  proved  thai  th.;j  n'ere 
persons  of  rank.  In  tlie  afternoon,  the  ptocession  begun  to  mtrt^ 
vith  grent  pomp.  I}nth  siHei  of  the  road  were  cvowdbd  with  MM* 
laturs,  yet  everjj  one  behaved  with  the  ulmost  decorum.  I  parrmi- 
larly  marked  (heir  eountcnunce^,  und  never  once  observe  a  malicMiui 
luok,  ttr  any  signs  t>f  liatrvd  towards  ui,  und  iirne  e:licwed  the  leitt 
deposition  to  ui'iull  us  b;  mockery  nnd  deri^^ion.'   Vol.  1.  p.  123. 

The   sighL    of  tlieir    prinoii    iiumenhBt  Ehiiok  the  pliilosopbv  aT 
item  unlonanate  racni  particularly  as  at  lir.>t  they  li:id  re^Jiwii  W 
apprehend  it>at  ihey  ucru  lo  be  s^puriited  frum  eitcn  othi-r,  niul  kqA 
in  wititury  cunfineDtLDt.     Tlieii' lirstRp[>car3Jice  before  llie  Governof 
was  nut  udiiptcd  lu  talss  llieir  t-pirits.     Escli  was  bound,  and  pfo 
Ceded  by  tiro  gre}  •haired  iiiLti  in  the  con^mon  Jspa;iesL'  drets,  bear- 
ing staUk  10  the  ends  vf  ivhich  lance-hcnded  axes  Mere  affixed,  ani 
fofiowtHl  by  iliree  Nanibu  soldiers,  ivith  sabres  in  their  {tirdtes ;  an 
I     idipeTial  suldier  mardicd  by  ilic  side  of  each  prisoner,  und  :>  Japi* 
'  pan  esc  behind  III  m,  having  hold  of  the  rope  witli  Hhich  he  wj$  boQud. 
Ill  tliid  cnndittiin  ihey  were  bronght  into  a  kind  of  hall,  which  i'mm  ill 
ln-'inj;  omutnentetl  eniirely  wilii  iiistrumenls  of  punishment,  ihey  vriy 
nnturally  concluded  lo  be  a  place  of  cNCcution  or  torture.  "  Tliu  ci«/ 
!   ^tyand  gentleness,  however,  with  which  they  were  received,  suoa 
quieted  tl-CT  approhensionB  on  that  head  :  after  the  eustomury  cote* 
plimetits  were  excfaaoged  bi^Lwcen  them  and  the  Governor,  Cap 
'Colownin  v/m  asktd  his  nunic,  and  family  name,  a  qucuioo     ' 
veitrly  baffled  the  eflbrts  of  Alexei  tile  Kuiiie,  wlio  acted  as 
pfeier,  in  the  very  iirnt  outset.'     "  What  tail  has  your  naaie,"  he* 
r  •quired,  iiir  ia  ihe  Kurilc  language  Uiere  is  only  ime  word  lor  tail  1 
..CK^ing-     We  could  not  comprehend  what  he  meant,  until  at  last^ 
^y  a  happy  thought,  lie  expmined  liis  meaning  by  an  example : — 
*■  I  am  called  Aicx'i,"  said  ho,  "  but  my  name  has  the   tjil  MtA' 
Ki'itftKh,  what  Tl^ch  have  you  got  ?"     V\  c  hud  great  difficulty    wilb 
f  , other  questions,  and  oflco,  after  an  hour's  exjilaimtion  with  liioij 

«e  remained  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  tirM.'  Vol.  I.  p.  1S6. 
•  'The  qtiestions  which  m-re  aaked  in  the  course  of  thit.  ofTKHal 
I  SXainiiiatTun,  »vm>  but  the  bt-gintiiug  of  thai  sitig;ular  species  of 
L  (wrtuie  to  ivliieli  llic  ciiriosily  of  tlie  J:ipaiiesc  siibjectol  Ihdf 
^e»|illves,  and  vihidi,  fliou;rli  conducted  on  tlu-ir  purls  with  in - 
I  'triable  ^oocl  liuiuuur  und  pi'lileticsR,  wus  jrt  can  ivvi  'o  a  tleigtit 
I  Bh^olutfly  insup|>ortablc.  The  Kussi.ins  at  last  lo^t  uii  pstieins/ 
l-«iid  icfusetl  lo  :Hiiswerany  more  inipiineii,  decluiiii^f  that  tiief 
\%t>iftd  rather  be  pot  to  dentil  at  once  tliau'be  coiitinnatljr  wIh' 
■ 'fried  to  such  bariissin;;  iiii  port  unit  ic'!^.  The  I'ulttnviiig  sped^ 
riis  are  Jjlven,  of  ttust-  tedious  exjuiinntiuns.' 
•  TliesHinequtslioiiswei.'put  !o  Mesita.  Mnor,  CWiBiii'-oir.  :mi 
I  the  sailors  in  succoision  ;•  ntlior  qmstions  fni:  ■,  ',  ;■,  ■.'.,  ,,i:c 
er  ;  namely,  liuw  old  we  uuiv,  wlierliur  i.u;- 1.  .'    .  ■> 

c  living,  what  was  ihe  Bimicoi' ih^  father  of  I.-  .   i.  .     .         :r 

wJuttlbratbona^vhUBUtuberaftheiu',  vt4ieitiL'r  v.L' ».:^^'   .  ■■■■.-* 
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and  had  cbildren,  in  what  towns  we  ncre  bom,  hov  tnanv  daji  jour- 
ney the  placet  of  our  birth  were  dlsiaot  from  Petersburgn,  what  wbb 
the  buainese  of  each  on  board  ol'  the  ship,  what  we  did  when  on 
laud,  and  whether  tlie  Torce  then  entrusted  to  u$  was  great  ^  All 
our  answers  were  written  down  as  before.  When  we  had  answered 
the  question  respecting  our  birth-place,  the  Japanese  asked  how  It 
happened  that  we  should  all  serve  on  board  the  same  ship,  though  we 
were  from  different  towns  f  We  replied  that  we  did  not  serve  the 
.towns  in  which  we  were  born,  but  the  whole  country  and  the  ecnpe- 
tor,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  we  were 
employed  on  board  the  same  or  different  ships,  provided  they  wefe 
Russian.  The  secretaries  did  not  fail  (o  note  down  this  oxplanBtiod 
•Ibo.  The  question  which,  according  to  Alexei's  interpretation,  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  men  we  commanded  on  land,  ga»e  us,  in  the 
result,  coDsidenible  trouble.  The  Jjp^mese  wished  to  know  exactly 
bow  many  men  were  under  the  orders  of  each  of  us.  When  we 
stated  the  number  was  very  different  at  different  times,  and  depended 
OD  circumstances;  they  still  asked  whut  rule  was  established  with 
respect  to  these  circumstances.  In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 
we  made  a  comparison  between  our  rank  and  the  rank  of  the  army, 
telling  them  that  a  major  commanded  a  batallion,  a  capiahi  a  CORt- 
toany.  We  now  believed  the  aflair  ended,  but  I  shall  have  occanon 
nereafler  to  notice  the  vexation  which  we  experienced  in  consequence 
of  these  answers  The  next  que^iuns  related  to  the  names  of  our 
thtpt,  their  burthen,  and  the  number  of  cannon  they  carried.  At 
length  the  governor  desired  to  be  informed  whether  some  change  of 
religion  bad  not  taken  place  in  Russia,  as  Laxman  wore  a  long  taiU 
•Qd  had  thick  hair  which  he  covered  all  over  with  flour,  whereas  we 
had  our  hair  cut  quite  short,  and  did  not  put  any  flour  on  our  heads, 
pn  our  telling  them  that  with  us  there  was  no  connexion  between  re- 
ligion and  the  form  of  the  hair,  they  laughed  out  loud,  and  ex- 
pressed no  little  surprise  that  there  should  nc  no  express  law  on  this 
point ;  they,  however,  carefully  wrote  down  our  answer.' — Vol.  I. 
p.  137. 

'  When  I  was  taken  I  had  ten  or  twelve  keys  o(  my  bureau  and 
drawers,  and  of  the  astronomical  instruments  beloagitig  to  the  ship. 
■The  Bunyo  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  every  drawef 
and  every  box.  When  I  pointed  to  mv  shirt,  and  told  him  that  my 
drawers  contained  soch  things  as  these,  ne  asked  me  how  many  I  had  ? 
I  loM  him  with  some  degree  of  ill  humour,  that  I  did  not  know,  and 
that  it  was  my  servant's  business  to  keep  that  reckoning.  Opun  this 
he  immediately  enquired  how  many  servants  I  had,  and  what  were 
their  names  and  ages  ^  1  lost  all  patience,  and  asked  the  Japanese 
why  they  teazed  us  with  such  questions,  and  what  use  such  informa- 
tion could  he  to  them,  since  neither  toy  servants  nor  property  were 
near  me  i  The  Governor  then  with  great  mildness  observed,  that  be 
hoped  we  were  nut  offended  by  his  curiosity,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
force  any  answers  from  us,  hut  merely  questioned  us  like  a  friend. 
This  kindness  immediately  calmed  our  irritation,  and  we  reproodied 
ourselves  for  the  rude  wawers  we  had  given.'  Vol,  1.  p.  201. 

Vol.  X.  N.  S.  2  I 
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Captain  Golownin  then  Rulijoins  a  lon^  list  of  inferros^atann 
I  Bucb  as  the  Jajmnese  put  in  the  course  ot'  the  day,  though  not  to 
vahuadredth  part,  he  assures  us,  oS  their  amouut.  When  it  is 
V  eoQsidered,  (hat  out  of  every  anisiver  there  grew  fresh  food  fw 
W  Inquiry,  and  that  tlie  whole  cunversatiou  was  carried  ou  tbroiteh 
B  she  interpretation  of  a  half  barbarous  Kurile  who  knetv  scarcelj 
I  Any  Ihiug  of  the  subjects  enquired  intu,  and  whose  lun^uas^  was 
I  JDouIioually  deGcient  in  the  terms  necessary  to  explain  (liem,  it 
K^ay  (.'aeily  be  imagined  that  these  examinations  were  sufticientiy 
I  provokiug'.     These  worthy  people  had  another  loode  of  turment' 

■  IDg,  wbicli  was,  the  requesting  drawings  of  every  thing  thai  was 
I  mentioned,  and  writing  on  fans  and  paper ;  a  hundred  and 
I  'twenty  fans  bein*  brought  at  a  time,  to  be  manuractured  inlt 
I  cariosities  by  the  touch  of  Russian  penmansliip.  NeveriheleN^ 
I  '\o  the  honour  of  the  Japanese  be  it  menlioued,  that  with  them 
B  SYcry  thing  was  a  request,  nothing  demanded.  They  never 
I  abused  the  power  which  their  own  dissimulation,  rather  than 

■  Ibe  chance  of  war,  had  given  them  over  their  prisoners,  asd 

■  Jthey  witli  exemplary  courtesy  excused  in  them  every  hut/ 
I  juiswer  and  peevish  denial.  Indeed  the  patience  of  the  Japa- 
I  tiese  on  all  occasions  was  inexhaustible.  Their  insupportable 
I  slowness  and  tediousness,  of  which  Captain  Golownia  coin- 
I  plains,  seem  indeed  to  have  communicated  themselves  to  bii 
I  bwn  mind,  so  as  to  lay  under  equal  contributions  the  patience  of 
I    bis  rea<lers. 

I  '  The  narrative,  however,  as  it  proceeds,  excites  a  more  livrfy 
I  Interest.  The  Russians,  worn  out  with  the  hopelessness  of  their 
K  Imprisonment,  resolve  to  regain  their  liberty,  or  perish  in  the 
K  itttempt,  Mr.  Moor  alone  excepted,  who  adds  to  their  distress 
I  ly  his  defalcation  from  the  common  cause,  and  his  treacherous 
I  endeavours  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Japanese,  at  the  ex- 
I  |Knse  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  whose  present  situation  hii 
B  *Own  rashness  had  principally  occasioned.  The  account  given 
Kjlf  their  escape,  or  rather,  as  it  unfortunately  proved,  of  their 
■^uitless  attempt  towards  e0ecting  it,  Is  interesting  enough.  To 
ft^d  to,  their  dIfEculdes,  Captain  Golownin  had,  in  creeping 
Vjfthrough  a  fence  of  the  prison,  lamed  himself  »o  severely,  that  it 
K  iffraB  only  with  misery  to  himself,  and  tletentton  to  bis  compft* 
■ -nions,  he  could  proceed  on  the  way,  insomuch  that  he  beg^oi 
I'ltbem  to  leave  him,  rather  than  risk,  for  his  sake,  their  oiri 
■^fety. 

B*  The  island  of  Matsmai  is  described  as  covered  wiih  billii. 
B  The  ground  is  no  where  level  except  on  tlie  coast,  and  at  short 
B '-distances  from  the  base  of  the  chiiin  of  mountains  which  extends 

■  -.^Ter  tbe  whole  island.  The  midland  parts  are  uninhabited  ;  all 
B  tbe  Kurile  and  Japanese  villages  lie  along  the  coast.  It  was 
■'  fkn  inteatioR  of  tbe  Russiftos  to  secrete  themselvei  amonj;  tba 
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mest  iiBpassable  parts  of  these  mountains  until  they  might  ven- 
ture to  the  edge  of  the  coast,  where  they  hoped  either,  to  gei» 
possession  of  some  fishing-boats,  in  which  tbey  might  be  able  to> 
convey  themselves  to  the  coast  of  Tartary,  or  hail  some  of  the 
numerous  European  vessels  which  were  continually  passing  the 
island.  With  incredible  labour  they  so  far  succeeded  in  their 
design,  as  to  gain  the  bummit  of  the  highest  hill  in  Matsmai,  on 
the  third  day  after  they  had  effected  their  escape  from  prison. 
Here  they  kindled  a  fire,  dried  their  clothes,  and  having  collected 
some  reeds,  built  a  hut  for  their  temporary  comfort. 

*  Having  eaten  heartily  of  boiled  herbs,  and  a  portion  of  our  store 
of  provisions,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest,  as  night  had  already  «et 
in.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  fatigue  we  had  undergone,  we 
quickly  fell  asleep.  My  repose  was  not  however  of  long  duration  ;  beipg 
oppressed  by  the  excessive  heat  of  our  hut,  I  awoke,  and  walked  out 
into  the  open  air.  I  leant  myself  againiit  a  tree  near  the  hut,  and  the 
magnificent  image  of  nature  which  I  then  beheld,  excited  ail  my  ad« 
miration.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  numerous  black  clouds  were  fluat* 
ing  ar/)und  the  nearest  hills.  It  probably  rained  in  the  plains.  The 
snow  giisitened  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance.  I  never 
saw  the  stars  shine  with  such  brilliancy  as  on  that  night ;  a  deadly 
stillness  prevailed  around  me.  But  this  sublime  spectacle  vanished 
when  suddenly  recollected  our  situation,  which  now  presented  itself 
to  my  mind  in  all  its  horrors.  Six  men  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Matsniui,  without  clothing,  provisions,  or  even 
arms,  by  the  help  of  which  we  might  have  obtained  something  to  save 
JUS  from  starvation,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  and  wild  beasts,  wan- 
dering over  a  strange  island,  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  g  lining  a  vessel ;  and  I  in  a  stale  of  lameness  which  occasioned^ 
the  severest  ai^ony  at  every  step.  To  reflect  on  so  helpless  a  condi- 
tion was  indeed  to  be  verging  on  despair!  In  the  meanwhile  some  of 
my  companions  also  awoke,  and  their  sighs  and  prayers  served  only  to 
increase  my  distress.  I  forgot  ray  own  misfortunes,  and  shed  bitter 
tears  for  their  unhappy  fate  In  this  situation  I  remained  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  when  the  cold  forced  me  again  to  take  refuge  in  ihe  hut. 
I  stretched  myself  upon  the  ground,  but  to  sleep  was  impossible.'  Vol. 
ii.  p.  16. 

After  wandering  over  the  frii^htful  gulfs  and  huge  rocks  of 
Maisraai,  which  he  declares  he  cannot  even  at  the  tun  •  of  writ- 
ing look  back  upon  without  horror,  and  which  not  millions  of 
money  would  tempt  him  to  retrace  even  in  the  open  day,  he  at 
length  succeeds,  togeilier  with  his  co'upanions,  in  reactiing  the 
shore,  and  finding  boats,  they  fortned  two  sails  by  means  of  sutch- 
iiig  theii  shirts  t«)gether,aud  ropes  and  other  appurtenances  <»ut  of 
their  woollen  cloihes.  They  now  seeuje  I  on  the  point  of  reviping 
the  reward  of  all  their  perseverance  and  fidehtv  to  each  otiier ; 
when,  in  an  instant,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  surroundeil 
by  a  party  of  armed  meo^  who,  it  seems,  bad  tracked  ail  their 
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painAil  ftnd  weary  route  from  its  very  commencemeBt,  »od  bid 
often  had  them  actually  in  eigfht,  at  tlie  moment  when  they  fau- 
oied  tliemselves  iu  temporary  security.  They  nere  now  ooce 
more  bound,  and  conducted  back  (o  the  prison  from  which  they 
bad  at  §o  great  a  risk,  escaped.  Here  again  the  cbarncter  of 
the  Japanese  is  placed  iu  a  surprisinjrly  amiable  point  of  Tiew. 
No  exultation  over  these  unhappy  captives,  it  seems,  was  mani- 
fested ;  no  reproach  was  uttered.  Every  one  manifested  com- 
miseration, and  many  of  the  women  shed  tears,  offering  tbeni 
provistuns  as  they  [lassed  through  the  \illiiges ! !  On  Iheir  re- 
turn to  the  Cuslle,  a  repast  was  served  up  to  them  as  usual,  and 
tbey  were  afterwards  conducted  into  the  Hail  of  Justice,  to  b« 
exiiinined  respecting  tlieir  escape. 

'  All  the  officers  having  taken  their  places  the  Bunyo  entered.  No 
change  was  perceptible  in  his  countenance.  He  maintained  his  *c- 
cuBtiinied  cheerruiness,  and  expressed  not  the  slightest  displeasure  at 
our  conduct.  Having  taken  his  sent,  he  enquired,  in  his  usual  bene- 
volent niiinner,  what  had  induced  us  to  escape  i  I  requested  the  in- 
terpreter to  state  to  the  Bunyo,  that,  before  I  answered  his  queslioD, 
I  wished  to  inform  him  that  I  alone  was  guilty,  and  had  forced  the 
rest  to  fly  with  me  ;  which  tbey  were  obliged  lo  do;  for  a  refusB)  la 
obey  my  orders  would  render  them  liable  to  severe  punishment, 
Ehould  they  ever  return  to  Russia.  I  further  declared,  that  thi'y  might 
put  me  to  death,  but  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  injure  a  hair  of  the 
head  of  any  of  my  companions.  The  Bunyo  replied,  that  if  the  Japa- 
nese thought  fit  to  put  me  to  death,  they  would  do  so  without 
suggestion  on  my  part;  but  that  if  on  the  contrary  they  did  not 
the  neceseily  of  such  a  proceeding,  all  my  eutreaties  would  be  of  I 
avail."    Vol.  ii.   p.  43. 
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With  Ihia  obliging  assurance  the  worthy  Bunyo  proceeded 
question  the  Russians  as  to  the  manner  of  their  escape,  at  whit 
hour  Ihcy  had  left  the  house,  what  course  tbey  bad  pursued,  how 
far  they  proceeded  each  day,  what  articles  and  proviMions  they 
had  cniTied  with  them,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  more  impartial 
or  dispassionate  than  this  examination  ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  Bunyo  took  pains  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  any  attempt  bt 
escape  from  continement  was  considered  in  Europe  as  criminil 
or  disgraceful,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  he  made,  through  the  aid  of 
the  Interpreter,  the  following  speech. 

*  Had  you  been  natives  of  Japan,  and  secretly  escaped  from  yoHl 
prison,  the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  you;  hut  u  VM 
are  foreigners,  and  ignorant  of  the  Japanese  laws,  and  more  partim* 
larly  as  you  did  not  escape  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Japanese,  hot 
tor  the  sake  of  returning  to  your  native  country,  which  it  is  natutll 
you  should  prefer  to  every  other,  our  good  opinion  of  you  remain! 
unaltered.  The  Bunyo  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  way  in  wfaidi 
tile  government  may  view  ygur  conduct ;  but  he  will  etill  contiinM 


to  exert  all  his  endeavours  U>  gain  permisaioD  for  you  to  return  to 
Bussia.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  SC. 

Until  the  dtterminalion  of  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
specting tlie  Russians  cuuli)  be  known,  it  was  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  eslnblUhetl  lawt*,  to  treat  them  as  criminals.  Still, 
tite  severity  uf  their  imprisonment  was  softened  as  much  as 
possible  by  a  thousand  acis  of  kindness.  We  cannot  undertake 
te  follow  our  Author  through  all  the  vexatious  delays  which 
nroee  partly  from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moor,  wbo,  under  (he  in- 
fluence as  it  should  seem  of  mental  deran<rement,  did  every 
tbing  in  his  power  to  injure  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  to  discredit 
the  statement  they  made  in  their  defence,  and  partly  owing  to  a 
iaost  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  which  tended, 
though  very  undeservedly,  to  place  their  actions  in  a  suspicious 
>^int  of  view.  Through  the  persevering  anxii-ty  of  Captain 
Itihurd,  who  had  succeeded  Golownin  in  the  command  of  the 
Siuiia,  and  the  lau<lable  eserlions  of  the  Russian  Government, 
tbey  terminated  in  their  happy  deliverance.  The  Japanese,  who 
b«d,  we  are  told,  exhorted  (he  Russians  in  Iheir  affliction  to 
rely  on  the  goodneii^s  of  a  Supreme  Being,  now  shewed  (heir 
■ympathy  by  causing  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  their  safe  voyage,  in 
wl  their  temples  for  five  days  !  Where  shall  we  6nd  a  counler- 
Ipsrt  to  this  pious  and  anitaiile  conduct  ?  That  of  ihe  Lewchewers 
tfiemselvcs  did  not  come  up  to  it. 

We  must  now  dike  our  leave  of  good  Captain  Golownin, 
{vliOTe  volumes  have  afforded  us  at  least  some  entertainment, 
li^d  could  we  fet'I  a  perfect  contiilence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
'  lepresentations,  would  tend  very  maierially  to  alter  our  estimate 
flf  the  much  injured  luid  singular  people  whom  he  describes. 

Art.  IX.  I.  Allhamandhw  Wife.a  Domestic  Tale,  12mo.  pp.  198. 
.     London.    ISiS. 

f>  Lucu  Smith  i  or  iJie  Young  Moid  and  her  Molker^s  Bihle,  a  Tale. 
By  tlie  Author  of  Village  HiBtorles,  12mo.   pp.  28.    I'rice  4d.  or 
'    38.  bd.  per  dozen      London.    imS. 

IT  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  when  the  utter  worthlessneas 
of  a)iublication  should  exi-mpt  it  from  being  dragged  forth 
to  notice.  A  specious  title  may  procure  for  such  works  a  circu- 
l*liou  to  some  extent,  bclbre  their  real  character  is  ascertained, 
'  Mod  on  this  account  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  they  should  bo 
considered  as  beneath  our  eritical  notice. 

Thetie  two  works,  although  of  very  different  literary  pre- 
tensions, have  on!>  common  and  ohviuus  design ;  n  design  in 
Vrhich  it  has  been  by  no  mejns  uufrequent  for  the  church-bigot 

e*  id  ike  infidel  to  be  found  concurring.     They  are  distinguished 
Dm  each  other  chiefly  iu  this  respect,  that  the  one  belongs  to 
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that  ctftss  of  Tales  deai^ed  tor  the  lower  classes,  which  Mt 
usually  styled  Tracta  i  tlie  oiher  to  that  class  of  Tracts  de- 
signed for  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  which  assume  the 
denominalioD  of  Tales.  Both  come  under  ihe  general  heatt  of 
Fictioas,  for  how  humble  soever  be  the  effort  of  iiiiairinatioa 
requisite  for  their  production,  they  are  both  purely  imagiiiatiTe. 
As  to  their  moral  ehnracter,  the  Tract  is  the  most  plausible  in 
its  design,  but  appears  to  be  the  most  wilfully  false  and  Jnjuriout 
in  its  representations,  and,  as  being  addressed  to  llje  lower  classes, 
the  most  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  The  Tale  seems  to  be  io- 
nocent  of  any  moral  design ;  its  malignity  has  no  dflinile  object, 
no  purpose  but  the  grutiticution  ariHing  from  its  own  exercise,  as 
being  intimately  connected,  in  certain  minds,  with  the  emotions 
of  taste. 

In  compliment  to  the  lady-author,  we  shall  first  despatch  tbe 
smaller  Tract.  Our  readers  will  anticipate  tbe  general  nature 
of  its  contents  from  the  following  advei'tisement. 

'  The  Author  disclaims,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  any  intentTon 
of  casting  the  least  general  reflection  on  the  respectable  body  ot'Dis- 
Benters,  by  relating  the  incident  which  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 

'  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  puhlJKhing  a  circumstance 
which  really  happened,  it  might  be  tound  in  referring  to  the  false  and 
fabricated  circumstances  published  by  many,  with  the  sale  purpose 
of  injuring  those  who  never  injured  or  intcrlered  with  them.  If  «uch 
men  have  disseminated  deliberate  falsehoods  for  tin;  sake  of  drawing 
poor  people  from  the  Church,  by  bringing  *'  railing  accusations" 
against  the  clergy,  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  charitv  to  publish 
iridhs,  in  order  to  keep  them  faithful  to  it.  But  Buch  feelings  the 
writer  digclaims  ;  and  sne  hopes  that  all  sober  Christians,  of  whatever 
community,  will  join  with  her  in  deprecating  those  abuses  of  religion 
which  are  gaining  grounrl,  and  those  abusers  of  it,  who  disgrace  tneir 
profession,  wherever  found. 

'  Two  most  material  facts  it  is  requested  the  reader  will  keep  in 
mind.  Religion,  or  what  is  called  so,  never  made  a  more  rapd 
progress  than  of  late ;  yet  the  circumstance  is  remarkable  and 
alarming,  that,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  appeared  that,  in  the  course  often  years,  crimes  over  the  kingdom 
had  increased  three  times  to  their  former  amount.  Among  other 
causes,  may  not  one  be,  the  system  of  omitting,  or  obliquely  vilifyiug 
morals  >. 

■  The  rising  generation  has  been  marked  with  particular  depravity: 
without  venturing  for  an  instant  to  impute  this  circumstance  to  any 
mode  of  education  diiferent  from  that  pursued  by  the  Church,  it  is  at 
least  a  condoling  and  triumphant  fact,  that  none  of  these  crimes  have 
been  traced  to  the  children  educated  in  the  National  iicbools.' 
pp  v_vii. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  notice  these  vague  nnd  foolish  assertions. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Autlior  evidently  tvishei 
it  to  be  understood,  that  while  other  writers,  (what  writers  sb^ 
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is  careful  not  even  by  the  remotest  bint  to  specify,)  have  beea 
guilt)  of  circulating  deliberate  falaekiioda  agaiust  tlic  Church, 
lliti  incident  she  is  about  tt>  record,  is  simple  fact.  The  first 
paragr.iEih  in  the  Talc  confirms  this  impression. 

*  To  record  tho  pasaingr  evcnta  that  occur  in  humble  lire,  is  not,  I 
trust,  wiihoLit  utility,  particularly  in  thege  times,  when  books  and 
tracts  ot  a  dan;;eroijs  tendency  are  circulated  with  a  perseverance 
almost  incredible,  among  the  labouring  poor.  The  sad  effects  which 
the  dii'ieinpercd  views  of  religion  hnd  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  and 
artless  girl,  it  will  be  my  business  to  record  in  the  following  pages.' 
p.  1. 

The  '  incident'  is  briefly  as  follows.  Lucy  Smith  was  the  only 
daiiirhter  of  a  small  freeholder  who,  as  well  as  his  wile,  had 
been  *  religiously  broiifrht  up  in  (he  good  old  Church  of  England 

*  principles;  and  iiniler  the  guidance  uf  such  worthy  people,  we 

*  cannot  wonder  that  she  grew  up  religious,  kind-hearted,  and 

*  aflTectionate,  in  the  hr<;hcst  decree,  to  her  parents.'  In  her 
eii^liteenlh  year,  she  lost  her  mother,  but  was  comforted  by  the 
friends  who  came  to  look  at  the  corpse,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  placidity  of  the  countenance  denoted  without  a  doubt  that 
ehe  was  then  happy.  This  is  apparently  introduced  as  an 
Biniable  specimen  of  Cbrislian  charity.  Soon  after  this,  she 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  neighbouring  family  of  Dissenters, 
in  disregard  of  her  good  mother's  cautions,  and  one  fine  Sunday 
afternoon,  »lic  was  seduced  by  them  into  an  act  of  further  dis- 
obedience to  her  injunctions,  by  attending  the  service  of  the 
meeting t  'curiosity,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  friends, 

*  (most  unhappily  for  her,]  overcame  her  scruples.'  This  visit 
'  naturally  led'  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  minister  whom  sha 
frequently  met  at  the  house  other  new  associates. 

'  Heligion  was  always  the  topic  of  conrersation,  and  he  soon  con- 
vinced this  poor  timid  girl  that  she  had  no  chance  of  salvation  if  slie 
■till  persisted  in  going  to  church,  and  bearing  formal  prayers,  and 
more  particularly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Lucy  started  at  this  assertion? 
**  How  can  that  be  wrong,"  said  she  "  which  our  Saviour  himself 
taught  his  disciples  to  a&e!" — "  It  is,  however,  wrong,"  said  the 
preacher;  *■  and  therefore  Ke  never  suffer  it  to  be  read  in  our 
chapel."  '  p.  IS. 

liury  n^turns  home  ditiheartened  and  bewildered,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday,  slays  away  from  church  to  read  the  '  various  tracts 

*  given  her  by  her  indefatigable  friends.'  8be  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  father  the  change  in  her  sentiments,  which  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  tracts  of  course  produced  ;  but  it  soon  displayed 
itself  in  her  conduct.  She  becomes  indolent,  sullen,  and  a 
•lattern,  poring  all  day  over  books  adapted  to  excite  '  fa- 
'  natical  feelings,'  and  to  all  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  her 

m  the  subject  of  hergoiug  with  him  to  church,  obetioately 
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in<lifterei)t.  The  poor  man  too  lale  lamented  his  wekknwi  In 
ollowitig  of  any  intimacy  with  the  chaiiel  jteople.'  The  dit- 
sentitig  minister,  however,  we  are  toW,  rejoineil  in  all  thin,  a*4 
told  her  she  was  suffi^ring  for  righteousness  sake.  He  gsin* 
at  length  such  an  ascendancy  over  lier  mind,  that  ahe  is  per- 
suaded to  part  with  all  her  little  store  of  money  to  satisfy  hi* 
repeated  importuuites,  and  finally,  at  his  xiig^estion,  tu  rob  ber 
own  father  of  four  guineas,  for  the  purjwse  of  cotitribatte^  to 
his  necessities.  The  farmer  discoiers  the  theft  :  his  snspidM 
immediately  falls  tipon  his  daughter,  who,  overcome  with  hurtor 
and  remorse,  falls  senseless  at  his  feet,  and  finally  loses  her  in* 
tcllecis,  which  she  never  recovers.  The  minister  is  ultimately 
obliged  to  leave  the  neiglibourhood,  hut  persists  in  asserting  his 
*  perfect  right'  to  the  money  given  him  by  Lucy,  on  the  gfonnd, 
that  *  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 

*  In  the  leading  circumetances  of  the  historv  of  Lucy  Smith,  we 
■ee  fully  exemplified  the  sad  etFucts  of  tummg  aside  from  pktn 
■criptural  doctrine,  to  listen  to  llic  wild  dogmas  of  fanatics,  whe 
always  interpret  Scripture  as  it  suits  their  Rystem  of  thinking  ;  «d4 
that  want  of  charity,  which  they  so  loudly  complain  of  not  being 
■hown  them  by  members  of  the  Eit^lished  Church,  forms  too  oAen 
a  striking  part  in  their  own  character;  otherwise,  whysll  that  bitlemeM 
against  it,  and  Ibat  eager  zeal  to  convince  the  ignorant  and  unwaryt 
that  no  safety  is  within  its  pale,  and  by  their  bewildering  and  glooiq| 
doctrines  producing  despair  and  madness  i'    p.  27. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fasten  upon  the  class  to  whuna  this  U4f  ] 
would  wish  (o  be  understood  as  belonging,  the  odinin  of  nnc 
tioning,  in  any  way,  tins  tissue  of  clumsy  falsehoods.     As  to  If 
lady  herself,  she  is  evidently  gone  far  oat  of  the  reacb  of  o 
expostulations.      The  supposition  that  a  fact  in  any  of  itHo' 
cumstanrea  approaching  to  the  incident  described,  ever  occurr 
would  avail  nothing  in  extenuation  of  the  baseness  uf  lier  i 
representations,  since  the  fact  is  brought  forward  as  a  ^Mci 
illustruting  the  general  tendency  of  dissent.      But  the  ciix 
Blanees  are  pnt  together  in  loo  bungling  a  manner  to  deceiws 
person  for  u  imroient  with  the  semblance  of  (nilh.      The  wriWf 
talks  of  Lucy  neglecting  her  Bible  alter  she  bad  been  concerted, 
for  the  gelf'intfrpretiny  Bible  '  officiously  provided  for  her  by 
'  her  spirituitl  guide.'     ;She  is,  it  is  evident,  totally  iguorani  of 
the  nature  of  the  only  work  l)earing  that  title,  whicii  is  ooio* 
nionly  known  by  the  name  of  Brown's  Bible  ;  but  then,  Brown's 
Bible  is  notAlaiit's   Bible.      Again;    Lucy  is  represented  a* 
having  been  told,  that  prayer  for  Divine  grace  '  avails  notblng 
'  against  God's  eternal  ilecrees  ;'    an  idea  stolen,  perhaps,  fivNl 
archbishop  Sancrofl's  i-^ir  Preedestinatva.      The  worst  of  it, 
indeed,  ie,  that  after  all,  this  silly  production  can  lay  bd  litde 
claim  to  originality,  its  calumnies  being  as  st&le  Uld  trite  anf 
are  wicked  and  iiijurious.  ^^ 


The  '  Domestic  TkIc'  proceeds  from  n  cliflisrent  st-hool,  from 
frliM  has  been  (enned  the  '  Cockney  School,'  «  coterie  of  poets 
and  philosopheni,  who  have  fjeeii  for  some  time  stm^^ling  for 
celehrily  by  means  of  the  most  otitragcous  eccentricities  both  of 
style  and  of  ojiinion.  These  geii  lie  men  aspire  la  faetheEpi- 
cmeans  of  the  day.     They  glory  in  being  regarded  as  a  set  of 

*  out  of  the  way  fellows,'  who  '  on  the  subject  of  taste,  as  well 
'  as  of  morals  and  religion,'  make  free  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  their  '  own  aensattont.^  This  downw«rd  guidance  has  na- 
turally led  them  far  enough  away  from  the  standard  of  Cliriit- 
tian  purity  ;  but  then,  they  are  roost  thoroughly  classic,  at  least 
in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  have  more  than  half  i^ersuaded 
themselves  that  '  the  religion  of  the  loves  and  of  the  luxuries,' 
B8  they  term  the  old  idolatry  of  Pazair  Greece,  was  a  much  better 
thing  than  the  superstition  of  the  Bible.     In  their  *  retired  con< 

*  fereuces'  tliey  profess  to  difibr  from  the  believers  in  Revelation, 
by  obstinately  '  thinking  well'  of  their  Maker,  vibom  they  ima- 
gine  to   be   a  being  full  of  kindness,  wisdom,  and  sirenglh, 

*  not  at  all  weak  in  his  designs,  or  subject  to  vindiclivcnoss,  and 

*  other  bad  passions,'  which  die  Scriptures  attribute  to  him. 
The  '  exuberant  kindness'  of  the  Deity  is  proved  by  his  send- 
ing such  fine  *  spirits  as  Shakspeare,  lUffacllc,  and  Mozart,' 
to   dwell  with  us,  '  not  to  menUon  a  hundred  others  inferior, 

*  perhaps,  but  still  divine,'  such  as  Leigh  Hnut,  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley, Hnydon,  and  UazHtt :  to  speak  of  the  earth  on  which 
such  spirits  have  sojoumed,   this  '  green  earth   pahited  with 

■^  Sowers,  revelling  among  joyous  sounds,'  and  so  forth,  as 
"  a  vale  of  tears,"  as  the  Scripture  terms  it,  is  in  their  view 
,  only  Tulgar-minded  impiety.  It  is  true,  that  somehow  or  other 
men  are  subject  to  misfortunes  and  evils,  but  these  need  not  disturb 
the  ex<]uisite  sensations  of  a  philosopher,  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
out  of  debt,  and  live  at  Hampstead.  Jjtsten  to  Altbam's  blo- 
grapher. 

'  b  there  amoDe  the  misfortunes  of  tbie  world  any  of  power  to 
nn^ta  man  for  this  enjoyment? — Yes.  Is  it  the  aickeninff  dismay 
and  perished    hopes  of  one  issuing  from  the  death-chamber  nf  a 

■  child,  or  more  beloved  wifci  with  the  last  look  of  ^e  expiring  suf- 
ferer trembling  through  tlie  mi&tlncss  of  bis  eyes  ? — No :  for  the 
•'  covering  heavens,"  if  he  throws  himself  under  their  cope,  are  in- 

-  finitely  kind,  and  so  ia  the  earth  with  its  refreshing  greenness.  They 
will  not,  it  is  true,  do  away  with  his  sorrow  ;  but,  as  he  looks  from. 

'  some  shady  place  through  the  leaves  poised  an  ilie  topmost  branch 
of  a  tall  tree  into  the  deep  still  blue,  a  syinnatby  and  a  calm  come 
down,  bringing  with  them  hopes  and  bcautilut  imagining,  so  that 
«ven  in  bis  udnaw  he  enjoys  a  blessed  itiduence.  Is  it  want  of 
Jiealth  ?— So :  for  what  can  charm  away  rfie  uneasiness  of  the  in- 
valid  like  (he  free  and  fragrant  air,  containing  in  it's  space  a,  thouund 
birds— the  music  of  one  singing  close  by  him,  and  ceasing  only  that 
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f  Ui  attention  may  be  carried  out  to  the  far  horizon,  from  the  mj 

\  edge  of  which,  as  it  seems,  shoot   Bome  faint  trillings,  eupersedea 

,  anon  by  notes  heard  with  more  distinctness  in  the  middle  distance 

frhich  give  place  as  quickly  to  others  startling  him  again  at  bis  verf 

ears — the  nhile,  his  attention  thus  fatigued,  a   alumbcrouB  cham 

creeps  over  him,  and  he  is  prepared  for  a  happy  sleep.     Even  tge 

with  it's  infirmities  derives  a.  dim  foretaste  of  beatitude  from  the  look 

W,-  of  nature  ;  but  the  misfortune  I  allude  to  admits  not  of  such  coow- 

lation ;  mean  as  it  Is  in  it's  charaqter,  it  nevertheless  paralyses  the 

mind,  haunting  it  unceasingly  with  notions  of  self-abasemeat-^  il 

>he  Misery  of  being  in  debt!'  p.  30—32. 

But  this  Yery  misery  arises  from  '  the  denying  contriTancN 

*  of  selfish  men,'  tvhicli  '  interfere  iu  the  course'  of  this  very  plea- 
sant world,  disturbing  the  sensations  and  marring  the  <  luxuries, 
'  visual  and  olhervtise,'  of  ihe  very  pleasant  fellows  who  love  to 
play  their  '  discountenanced  pranks'  up  and  down  in  it.  In 
other  words,  the  being  in  debt  would  be  a  small  matter,  were  il 
not  for  Ihe  illiberal  notions  of  the  money  scrapers,  who  are  niile 
enough  lo  remind  poets  and  gentlemen  of  their  forgotten  obli- 
gations, and  to  insist,  someUmi'S  peremptorily,  upon  matters  of 
mere  hoaesty.     '  Alas  !'  says  our  Author,  and  our  readers  will 

'coincide  in  the  sentiment,  if  not   in    its  designed  application, 

*  there  is  only  one  part  out  of  tune  of  nature's  music,  and  (hit 

*  is  man  ;  and  dreadfully,' to  be  sure,  does  he  contrive  to  s(>oil 
'  Ihe  harmony  !'  p.  6. 

But  to  our  tale.     Allham  is  a  '  spirit'  of  Ibis  high  poell- 
col   order   of   senmiiuttUtg :  his  character  is,  we  apprehend, 
I  designed  to  embody  the  beau  ideal  of  the  sect,  on  whicb  ac- 
count we  are  glad  to  notice  that  he  is  represented  as  a  married 
man,  fond  of  his  wife  and  children.     He  falls  iu  love  with  a 
beautiful   young  lady  whom  he  meets  with  one  night  at  the 
theatre ;  the  progress  and  consummation  of  their  intimacy  oc- 
cupy Ihe  iirst  three  chapters  of  (he  Tale.     When  tliey  had  beeu 
married  about  a  year,   it  happened  that  they  were  invited  In 
J   Bpeud  Ihe  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  company  with  ■ 
\  .mr.  Simpsou,    a    Methodist,   with   whom   Frank  Altham  h» 
'  flome  unpleasant  allercalion.     This  simple  circumstance  is  ihr 
'   unsuspected  cause  of  overwhelming  misfortunes.      In    cotiw 
|.   quence  of  the  failure  of  the  merchant  who  had  been  eotnuled 
'.  with  tlie  wliole  of  his  little  projierty,  Altham  is  left  dependnt 
1,  on  the  salary  he  enjoys  as  secretary  to  lord  Avon ;  this  reverse, 
I)    which  comjiels  him  only  (o  make  retrenchments,  he  bears  with 
^•■oanly  fortitude,  and  his  wife  displays  on  the  occasion   the  mosi 
I  *4xemplary  nobleness  of  mind.     Lord  Avon  is,  however,  kiHi-d 
^'by  ft  fall  from  his  liorse,  and  his  brother,  the  heir  lo  the  titb, 
"^Itho  at  first  appears  disposed  to  treat  Altham  with  every  xbmA 
rnf  coDsidcralion,  gives  him  an  abrupt  dismissal.     For  this,  il 
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aRcrTTards  appears,  he  is  indebted  to  Hie  calumnious  represen- 
tations of  his  character  !<;iven  by  SiitiiHon,  with  whuni  Ikis  lord- 
ship, bein^  himself  a  Calvinlstic  f»nalic,  was  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate. In  this  emerg'eiicy,  Altbam,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
father-in-law,  opens  a  music  shop,  but  the  flattering  success 
he  at  first  obtains  is  of  short  duration.  His  customers  sud- 
denly fell  oft'.  He  called  upon  them,  but  tbey  avoided  him. 
*  There  was  a  blight  upon  him.'  He  sold  his  stock  at  last,  to 
pay  his  creditors,  and  with  a  faint  heart  resolved  to  divert  his 
exertions  into  some  other  channel.  A  day-school  is  his  next 
resource,  and  id  this,  the  same  temporary  prosperity  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  same  sudden  and  mysterious  reverse :  he  seemed 
to 'strive  against  what  ssemed  an  unconlrolable fatality.'  Re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress,  his  goods  are  at  length  seized  tor 
arrears  of  laites,  and  himself  is  arrested  and  seut  to  jail  for 
debt.  All  this  is  the  work  of  Simpson,  who  under  the  terrors 
of  approaching  death,  confesses  to  Altham's  friend,  that  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  argument  he  had  with  our  hero, 
Ik  had  persecuted  him  with  insatiable  malice,  spreading  amoug 
all  his  connexions  the  report  that  be  was  an  atheist,  and  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  At  the  same  time  that  tliis 
mystery  Ls  cleared  up,  and  that  his  friend  Marriott,  who  had 
been  absent  from  town  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  procures  his 
discharge  from  prison,  a  sealed  packet  from  the  trustee  who 
had  defrauded  him  of  his  properly,  announces  ttie  repair  of  the 
merchant 's  fortunes,  and  restores  Altham  to  independence,  his 
house  at  Uampstead,  and  his  incomparable  wife. 

The  chief  tault  of  the  tale  as  a  tale,  is  the  gross  absurdity 
of  what  we  must  call  the  plot.  Wc  do  not  allude  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Simpson  merely,  which  is  unnatural  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  but  to  the  supposed  elTects  which  his  calumnies  are 
represented  (o  have  takeu  in  every  instance,  so  as  to  ruin 
Altham's  business  and  character.  Such  a  case  could  never  in 
possibility  have  occurred  in  the  present  state  ot  society.  But 
upon  the  incidents  of  Ibe  tale,  the  Author  has  bestowed  a  very 
subordinate  attention,  his  object  being  rather  the  illusiration  of 
character,  and  of  ihe  skill  he  displays  in  this  part  of  the  fiction, 
our  readers  will  judge  from  the  following  specimen. 

'  Lord  Avon  was  a  man  of  high  and  ancient  descent,  and  wag 
strongly  fenced  round  with  llic  niosl  unbending  anstocratica!  notions ; 
in  spite  of  which  he  had  for  lome  years  been  a  Calvhmt,  holding 
constant  communion  with  many  vulgar  und  intolerant  persona  ol  that 
sect.  He  was  const ituiionally  ailing,  and  therelbre  gloomy:  and  it 
WOE  unfortunate  for  him,  that  instead  of  meeting  with  some  cheerful 
and  philiiijophical  physician,  who  would  have  told  him  that  the  pban- 
toois  of  his  mind  originated  in  bodily  disorder,  which  tnight  be 
reoooved  by  diet,  exercise,  and  medicine,  he  fell,  or  rather  was  led 
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*«*  Gentlemen  and  PublUhers  toho  have  xoarks  in  the  press,  txdll  oUjp 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Infbrmatim 
(postpaid)  of  ike  subject^  extent,  and  prohaile  price  of  such  morkst 
tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PuUic%  if 
consistent  mth  its  jRlan. 


In  the  Press,  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
(on  a  plan  perfectly  simple  and  alto« 
gether  new)  of  the  French,  lulian,  Spa- 
nish, German,  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Lan- 
guages, with  a  Classed  Vocabulary; 
whereby  those  Languages,  may  be  res- 
pecti?ely  acquired  with  facility.  By  the 
Bev.  Fred.  Nolan,  Aathor  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Integrity  of  The  Greek  Vulgate, 
&c.  &C.  The  Modem  Greek  will  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Calbo,  a  Natire  of 
the  Ionian  Republic,  and  Public  Lecturer 
on  Greek  Literature.  This  work  will  be 
handsomely  printed  in  one  volume  ISmo. 
and  be  lo  constructed  as  to  form  a  Gram- 
matical Apparatus  to  Mr.  Bagster's 
Polyglott  Bible,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
eatioo. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish,  by  Sub- 
scription, a  thin  8?a  volume  on  the 
Topographical  and  Monastic  Antiquities 
of  St.  Neol's  and  Eyoesbury,  Hunts, 
and  of  Sf,  Neot's,  Cornwall;  by  Mr. 
Gorham,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  It  will  be  illustrated  with 
10  Engravings  on  Copper,  and  12  or  15 
on  Wood.  Price,  to  Subscribers,  Ss : 
Subscriptions  received  by  Lackington 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor  announces  a 
fourth  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
«f  the  Holy  Bible,  with  the  "  Frag- 
ments," containing  entirely  new  illus- 
trations of  Scripture  incidents  and 
axpressioos,  selected  from  the  most 
authentic  historians,  travellers  &c.  illus- 

>  tratedby  several  hundred  plates  of  views, 
maps,  plans,  dresses,  &c.  Calmet's 
Dictionary  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
eomplete  work  of  itst  kind.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  emulation  to  others ;  but 

*4ts  imitators  have  either  failed  in  their 
imitation,— or  have  depended  for  their 
merit  on  the  labours  of  Calmet,— or 


have  sunk  into  disesteem,  and 
have  obtained  authority.  Tbe 
•ary  accompaniment  of  Platea  bas  boa 
too  expensire  for  the  roeana  of  plagia- 
rists :  they  have  copied  |  but  tbay  eoiU 
not  rival ;  and,  original  informatiaD  they 
had  none. 

The  approbation  of  the  British  PaUk 
has  been  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  t^ 
British  Empire;  and  the  Amn'wm 
press  has  reprinted  vtrittim  from  oar 
former  editions;  it  is  now,  therefore, 
necessary  to  maintain  tbe  snpenority  af 
the  London  Copy,  by  combining  tboie 
improvements  which  hare  been  ftaggestad 
by  the  long  and  anxious  experience  oC 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Tbe  nature  of  these  improvements 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words  :— 

In  the  first  place,  the  Dictionary  '» 
now  complete  in  one  Aiphai>etical  Series, 
the  words  contained  in  tbe  former  sup- 
plement being  incorporated  in  theff 
proper  places.  The  whole  of  tbe  G<o- 
graphical  Index,  originally  a  distiacC 
part  of  the  Sacred  Geography,  fomio; 
the  fifth  volume,  consisting  entirely  of 
new  matter,  is  also  included ;  so  that. 
it  is  presumed,  the  addiUons  of  vaiiooi 
kinds  will  form  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
one  third  of  the  present  edition;  dii- 
tiufTuishcd  froni  the  original,  by  being 
inclosed  in  brackets  [  }. 

The  approbation  bestowed  on  tiit 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  by  means  of 
local  information  derived  from  tbe  East, 
has  been  too  general  and  too  lively  to  be 
misunderstood.  These  Fragments  have 
been  tbe  source  and  the  sopport  oT 
sundry  similar  undertakings  :  tbey  have 
furnished  extracts  without  nombes  to 
periodical  publications,  and  have  formed 
the  basis  and  the  body  of  volumes. 
They  are  now  revised  ;  and  many  things 
are  more  dearly  cxpreaied»  ia  cons0> 
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^ucnce  of  more  effectual    information, 
with  considerable  additioas ;  but,  it  has 
been  thought  adviseable  to  retain  their 
former  order,  not  to  disturb  the  nume- 
rous references  made  to  them,   as  well 
in   the  work  ii&elf,  as  by  late  writers. 
In    conse(]uence,   this   division   will   be 
enlarged  from  one  volume, inconveniently 
thick,  to  two  Volumes,     The  additional 
parts  may  be  had  separately,    for  the 
accommodation  of  original  subscriberjk 
The  Plates  will  also  form  an  Atlas,  or 
Volume  by  themselves,  arranged  alpha- 
betically :  each  subject  will  be   particu- 
larly  explained  ;  and  their  utility   will 
be  increased  by  a  great  increase  of  re- 
ferences.     Such    plates  as   have    been 
injured    in    working  (for   several  have 
printed   no  less  than  four  or  five   thou- 
sand impressions)    are  cancelled ;    and 
new    plates  are  engraved  in  their  stead: 
others   are  carefully  revised,    and  cor- 
rections   and     additions    are    inserted 
throughout. 

The  whole  will  be  uniformly  printed, 
on  paper  of  the  best  quality;  and  in 
short,  the  work  will  be  placed  in  that 
state  which  the  Editor  presumes  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  the  Public,  and 
most  honourable  to  th#  parties  engaged 
in  It. 

Four  part^  of  the  new  edition,  each 
containing  six  sheets  of  Dictionary,  and 
six  sheets  of  the  Fragments,  with  at  least 
six  plates ;  are  now  ready  for  delivery, 
and  will  be  continued  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  extent  of  the  whole,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  notwithstauding  the  ex- 
tensive additions,  very  little  exceed  that 
of  the  former  editions. 

John  Crawford,  Esq.  late  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Java,  is  pre- 
paring a  description  of  the  Islands  of 
Java,  Bali,  and  Celebes;  with  an 
account  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  quarto,  the  Conchology  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  also,  in  octavo, 
the  Elements  of  Zoology;  both  works 
illustrated  by  figures  drawn  from  nature. 
Mr.  G.  Russell  of  his  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works,  has  in  the  press^  a 
Tour  through  Sicily  in  1815;  performed 
in  company  with  three  German  gentle- 
men of  considerable  literary  attainments. 
A  volume  of  Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly 
in  the  Scotisb  dialect,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Gall,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.   John    Chalmers,    Author    of  a 
History  of  Malvern,  is  printing  a  His- 


tory of  Worcester,  abridged  from  the 
histories  of  Dr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Greeoy 
with  much  additional  information. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomson  will  soon  publish. 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  a  Nursery  ; 
intended  to  give  information  to  young 
mothers  and  those  likely  to  become 
«uch. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mansford  will  soon  pnblish 
in  octavo,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence 
of  situations  in  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
aud  on  the  duration  of  life. 

Dr.  J.  Maccullock  will  soon  publish, 
an  account  of  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  particularly  with  regard  te 
Geol(^,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a 
quarto  volume  of  illustrative  engrav- 
ings. 

The  continuation  of  Mr.  Bigland's 
History  of  Gloucestershire  is  actually 
began  at  the  press,  and  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  soon  expected  to  appear. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  has  nearly  ready, 
a  small  work  on  the  Gout;  containing  a 
popular  view  of  all  that .  is  known  on 
the  nature,  cure,  and  prevention  of  that 
formidable  disease. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  will  soon 
publish,  a  second  edition,  with  consider- 
able additions,  of  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  by  Bryan  Edwards,  continued  to 
the  present  time,  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
with  a  quarto  one  of  maps  and  plates,  is 
expected  early  in  next  month. 

R.  Southey,  Esq.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Wesley,  the  Founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  illus- 
trated  by  portaits  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Ship 
Oswego,  on  the  Coast  of  South  Barbery, 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Master  and 
the  Crew  while  in  Bondage  among  the 
Arabs,  interspersed  with  numerous  re* 
marks  upon  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  concerning  the  peculiar 
perils  of  that  Coast  By  Judah  Pad« 
dock,  her  late  Master. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  is  jiyt 
ready  of  The  London  t)i8pensatory  ; 
containing  the  Elements  and  Practice 
of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  with 
a  Translation  of  the  last  editions  of  the 
Pharmacopceias  of  the  London,  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Dublin  Colleges  pf  Phy-« 
sicians ;  many  useful  Tables:  Copp^ 
plates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Appap^- 
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faMf  and  two  tMitiotwl  Ptotet  of  the 
Stetm  Apf>«r«tafl  at  Apotbecuiei^  Halli 
the  whofe  fbrmmg  a  Sfoopsii  of  Mate- 
rica  MedicB.  and  Tb«  rapeutid.  By 
Anthony  lodd  Tbomioa,  F.US.  Ii«* 
he  Oiie  large  Volume,  8to. 

A  Seooud  McHMrtr  on  Babylon  :  cootain- 
ing  an  Enqairy  into  the  Corretpoodcaee 
brtwe«i  the  aneient  descripUoM  of 
Baby  ton  and  the  reinafau  itlll  vbibla  on 
the  nte.  Sugentted  by  the  "  Remark^ 
of  MnjoT  Reonely  published  in  the  Ar- 
chMlogia.  By  Claudinfl  Jainea  Rich, 
Emi.  Will  be  poblitbed  shortly— Ako, 
hj  the  same  Author,  the  3rd  editkm  of 
a  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 

An  interesting  Tolume  will  be  puMishad 
in  October*  entitled  Sketches  of  Amerka, 
being  the  Narrativeof  a  Joorney  of  more 
than  Fire  Thootand  Miles  through  the 
Sastcm  and  Western  Stales,  cootaiiied 
in  Eight  Reports,  addremcd  lo  the  Thirty- 
Hhie  English  Families  who  deputed  the 
Author,  hi  J  tme  1817,  to  asceruin  whe* 
ther  any,  and  what  Part  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  suitable  fijr  their  Resi- 
denoe,  presenting  a  general  Detail  of  the 
prieet  of  labour,  lopposed  Amount 
of  Attoual  Donettic  Expenditure,  State 
of  Trades,  ManufMCtures  and  Agrieut- 
turei  the  best  modes  of  employing 
CapiUl,  Itc.;  Ilkewtie  the  Moral, 
Religious,  and  Politieal  eonditioo  of 
the  Ameiican  People.«->With  Remarks 
00  Mr.  Birkbeck*s  *•  Notes"  and  "  Let- 
ters,**  accompanied  with  a  plan  of  that 
Gentleman's  Settlement  in  English 
Prarie,  on  the  River  Wabash.-«Al8o,  a« 
Appendix,  comprising  Tarious  Particv- 
Itrt  ascftal  for  Emimots  to  know,  irom 
the  period  of  their  tearing  thb  Country, 
to  their  arriral,  at  their  destination. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon.  In  one 
Volume  8to. 

An  octavo  volume  of  Ettays  on  the 
BlemenU  of  Geology,  is  In  the  press, 
and  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  third  edition  is  nearly  ready  fer 
publication,  of  A  Treatise  on  aome  prac- 
tical Points  rrbting  to  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye.  By  the  late  John  Cua- 
Bingham  Saunders.  To  which  is  added, 
a  short  'Account  of  the  Author's  Life, 
and  hit  Method  of  curing  the  Coogeniul 
Cataract,  by  hit  Frend  and  Oolleague, 
J.  R.  Farre,  M.a  illuttrated  with  eight 
Rngravinfs,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

In  the  counc  of  November  will  be 
published,  the  third  aud  concluding 
%olom«  of  Archd.  Cote's  Meiaoin  of 
UieDttkooi  Marlborough. 


In  the  Press,  and  JMinilotfly  «M  li 
published,  m  1  voi.  Svo.  illuatfatod  wf 
Plates.  Pathok>gical  and  Svf^ 
Obaervationt  on  IMaeaaes  of  the  JonO. 
By  B.  C.  Bfodie,  F.R.S.  Assirttfl 
Surgeon  to  SL  Oeorge'a  Hospital,  ssi 
Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Preparing  finr  the  preas,  A  History  tf 
OfOeolODd ;  cootaioinf  a  deaeiSptioa  d 
the  country  and  ifei  inhabitmata,  tsfetkr 
with  an  account  of  the  misaloiis  of  tk 
United  Brethren  fai  that  couotry :  frost 
the  Oerman  of  Crantz.  llie  former  psft 
iHll  also  coumreheod  valuable  detaib  d 
the  original  discovery  aad  cotonixaiiOB 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norwegians,  tk 
vain  attempts  made  by  the  BngKib, 
Danes,  and  others,  to  erplore  the  EsU 
Coast,  along  with  a  mccinct  Danrntmof 
the  partially  successful  miasioD  at  GoU 
thaab.  As  an  Appeodfac  to  the  wbeli^ 
will  be  added  a  Oonthmotkn  ef  the  ffo- 
tory  of  the  MissionB  of  tlie  Brethren 
down  to  the  preaent  tiioe,  cntpfliiaf  s 
period  of  sibout  Eighty  year&  The 
Work  will  he  accompanied  wiOi  ■■FP^ 
BMUtary  notes  fhom  authentic  suomii 
iodudingiotcreitkig  Noticetof  Lafcralir. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  SncydopoBdia 
Metfopolitana  w^H  appear  ib  the  courft 
of  the  present  month. 

Preparing  for  puMiealkmt  The  Iim 
Mask,  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  prem.  The  Beaatim  of  Aflbctioi, 
and  other  Poeoia. 

A  Second  Edition  in  4to.  of  the  Mo- 
moirs  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  EdSuA  bf 
W.  Bray  Esq.  i«  etpected  to  oppear  la 
the  course  of  November. 

jao  ^NMNRg  W^t^mt  are  wio 


An  8vo.  edition  of  Nottheote*^  life  tf 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  couaideiaMi 
additions. 

Recollectiont  of  Japkn  by  Chplaii 
Golownin,  Author  of  a  **  Narratiweof  a 
Three  Vean  Captivity  in  that  Coonity." 
1  vol.  8vo.  with  an  introductioo  contdo* 
ing  a  Chronological  Aceouat  of  tte  I 
ral  Voyages  undertaken  to  Japan, 
the  first  period  of  European 
with  that  Country. 

SkeUhes  of  the  PhilOiophy  of  lifl^ 
by  Sir  Charlei  Mocgmi,  M.Dl  obI 
Fellow  of  tho  Royal  Cottego  of  Pbyii- 
cians  of  London. 

The  Irish  Tble,  by  Lady  SfOfMi,  an- 
nounced under  the  tRIo  of  FlMoce 
M  acarthy*  will  oot  appetf  till ; 
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yirt.*I.  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  in  1815  and  ISlfl. 
With  aorne  Account  or  the  Missionnry  Settlements  of  Uie  United 
Brethren,  near  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hoi.e.  By  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Lat- 
Tobe.  4tc).  pp    4'<:>6    £^.  2i-  London,  1818. 

N  Uie  islumls  of  Mulla   and  Ceyloa,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
'~  the  Ca|)e  ul'  Good  Hope,  England  holds  (lie  three  mast  im- 
port mt  and  cuinmaiidiiie;  forlresses  and  arsenals  of  her  maritims 
Empire.     The  two  farmer  are  not  now  under  consideration,  but 
be  latter  well  deserves  a  few  reniHrks  on  its  political  and  conimer- 
iial  value,  before  we  entT  upon  the  more  immediate  examination 
nf  Ihe  work  before  us,  of  which,  (hough  in  a  very  different  view, 
it  Ibrms  the  suliject.     It  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  fact, 
ttiat    the     BriclNh    have     generally     been     slow    in    acknow- 
pediting  the  worth  of  many  of  ibeir  mo§t  important  foreign  settle- 
ntienis,  while  the  French  have  been  prutupt  aitd  acute  in  availing 
abemsclvcH  of  their  negli^euee  and  ignorance.  We  were  not  Ben- 
lible  of  the  navnl  and  military  importance  of  Ceylon,  till  it  was 
might  us  hy  SuflTrein  ;  Malta  had  been  the  constant  object  of 
Preneh  intrigue,  while  we  remained  insensible  of  its  advantages; 
iDd  it  required  a  long  course  of  discipline,  before  our  obsUoale  re- 
actance ifBve  way  to  the  conviction,  (hat  Ihe  Cape  is  the  great  ont- 
iMt  and  bulwark  ol  onr  Indian  empire.     Happily,  our  maritime 
Kendeijoy  bM  eiiableii  ns  lo  rectify  the  errors  of   our  policy, 
tough  at  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  which  might  have 
let-n  easily  suved. 

'  There  are  two  roads  hy  which  our  Eastern  possessiiins  have 
sen  supposed  to  be  as^iatlaUle ;  Ihe  one  through  central  Asia, 
be  other  hy  the  usunl  marine  route.  The  latter  of  these, 
y  the  CDpe  and  the  Mauritius,  endangers  the  South  of 
sdia ;  the  former,  which  leads  tu  the  upiier  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
Dines  at  once  ii|K)n  our  strong  hulds  and  our  most  valuable 
srritory.  Though  the  pitssage  by  the  Cape  presented  the 
tirest  prospect  of  success,  eftpeciully  while  the  Mahomedut 
VoL.X.  N.S.  SL 
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dynasty,  the  sworn  enemies  of  England,  held  the  MusDud  of 
Mysore,  yet  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  preTentd 
all  possibility  of  achieving  so  bold  an  enterprise  upon  an  eflectife 
scale,  and  thus  the  Cai)e  lost  much  of  its  value  as  an  ofieasive 
station,  althongh  it  might  still  favour  the  occasional  transit  of 
detachments,  and  essentially  assisted  (he  cruising  and  privateer- 
ing  system  pursued  by  France.     The  practicability  of  the  laiul 
route  to  India,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject,  and  we 
leave  it  the  more  \villingly,  as  we  may  not  improbably  be  here- 
after called  upon  to  discuss  it  fully.     If  the  Cape,   then,  ms 
of  so  much  value  to  France  as  an  offensive  station,  it  became  of 
equal  or  of  greater  importance  to  England,  as  a  defensive  post, 
as  the  advanced  work  and  watch-tower  of  her  Indian  frontier. 
It  serves  as  a  halting  place  for  the  refreshment  of  the  crews  of 
'  vessels  bound  on  voyages  to  the  East ;  it  is  an  almost  indispeo- 
I  sable  depdt  for  troops,  and  with  the  more  healthy   parti  of 
Ceylon,  forms,  in  the  sea-road  to  India,  two  convenient  ata^ 
■  the  successive  occupation  of  which,  prepares  European  soUicn, 
'%y  gradual  seasoning,  for  active  service  in  the  hotter  cHmates. 
The  commercial  advantages  of  the  Cape,  arising  from  iti 
oenti^l  situation,  are  too  generally  known  to  need  expodtioa 
here,  and  we  shall  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  its  inorportaaee 
'as  a  relietous  station,  and  as  a  nursery  for  fearless  adveotoren 
'  in  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  cause,'  a  cause  not  stimulated  b; 
'  avaripe  and  ambition.    Africa,  for  various  reasons,   seems  to 
'  havea  pararobunt  claim  on  Europe,  for  the  blessings  of  civiliiatioo 
and  religious  instruction.     The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
^  iheir  degraded  moral  and  political  condition,  their  entire  des- 
'  Ititution  of  the  means  of  improvenii^nt,  together  with  the  sim- 
]  plicity  and  gentleness  of  theur  general   character,    and,  more 
'.than  all,  thel)itter  and  protracted  injuries  inflicted  on  thembj 
.  European  avarice,  call  uith  ad  awful  and  awakenings  voice,  not 
'  only  ibr  mercy  and  forbearance,  but  for  the  strongest  and  mttt 
persevering  exertions  of  wisdom  and  lienevolence.     Unhappily, 
I  while  Africa  presents  so  wide  and  important  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity,  the  difficulties  of  access,  and  the 
'  almost  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  secure  and   fenced 
'  foundation  for  an  establishment,  added  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  the  climate,  render  its  coasts  hardly  tenable  by  the 
phristian  missionary.    The  Church  Mission  has  occajned,  and 
'retains  with  exemplary  fortitude,  almost  the  only  available  spot ; 
'  but  notwithstanding  the  most  admirable  management,  the  statioa 
is  niaintained  at  a  distressing  expenditure  of  valuable  lives. 
'  Under  tbjese  circumstances,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopeoflfers  a  secore 
'/  asylum,  and  a  favourable  though  remote  point  for  the  labours  of 
the  Christian  missionary.     Should  he  even  be  unable  to  reach  the 
"ceintra!  glooiiii'4  of  Pagan  Africa,  yet  he  is  engaged  in  imme^ate 
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ud  strenuous  conflict  with  tbe  powers  of  darkness,  and  is  gra- 
dually advancing,  leading  in  his  train  tlie  mingled  ble«sinj;a  of 
convtrsion  and  civilization.     The  miasiunary  estalilislimeiils  in 
lliis  (juarler  are  coinparalively  numerous,  and  obviuuxly  demand 
bolli  great  forbearance  and  vigilant  proleclion  on  tbe  part  of 
GovemiDeiit,    as  a  {lulilical  engine  ol'  miirhiy  elBcacy,  at  the 
same  lime  that  they  require  (he  most  active  and  enlightened 
assistance  and  support  fruin  those  who  rei;ar'l  Ihem  in  a  higher 
light,  as  a  part  of  those  mightier  ineatis  »hiub  God  is  now  mani- 
festly employing  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  his   Sou. 
In  the  great  work  of  converting  the  Ileatlien  by  the  instfU- 
mentulity  of  missions,  the  Moravians  have,  ut  all  limes,  taken  a. 
distinguished  part,  and  with  signal  success.     Tliey  seem  tun  to 
liave  pur^tosety,  and  most  disinterestedly  and  devotedly,,  mide 
choice,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  plans,  of  tlioae 
.    places  where  men  who  consulted  their  own  pprhuii.il  comforts^ 
would    have  been  least  likely  to  Gx  their  habitations ;  and  llicy 
y,  bave,  by  preference,  connected  themselves  with  those  '  kindreds 
,    *  of  the  nittiuiis'  whose  babiia  were  the  most  repulsive  to  European 
I    lusles,  and  whose  intellectual  structure  and  range  seeoned  almost 
, .  ho|ieleaaly  dwarfed  and  limited.     Yet,  in  such  situations,  and 
h,  atnong  such  tribes  as  these,  have  these  missionaries  beeu   made 
I    the  itisliumentG  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritualreiiovation.  In  the 
„  *  frozen  wastes'  of  Hyperborean  America,  and  in  the  barren  sands 
,    of  IJouih  Africa,  these  highly  favoured  individuals  have  been 
enabled  to  elevute  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  K^quimaux  and 
,    the  Hollenlot ;  nun  once  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  the  bumaa 
name,  but  now  made,  in  numerous  instances,  "  wise  iinto  sai- 
,    "  vution,"  and  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature."     Nolliii)giii 
,  fact  can   be   more  striking  than   the   diBerence    between   tbe 
I    Hottentot  in  his  degraded  state,  (he  miserable  slave  of  the  savage 
»  and   remorseless  boor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  same  being  uiider 
.,  tlie  care  and  instruction  of  the  Christian  missionary;    free,  but 
I   cheerfully  submissive;  bound  by  the  strong  though  voluntary 
^  ties  of  religious  love  and  gratitude  to  his  spiritual  fathers,  frien<U, 
^,  and  guides. 

f       The  Moravians  have  evinced  much  sound  judgement  in  tbe 

I  choice  of  their  situations.     They  have,  in  this  particular  espe- 

daily, consulted  as  far  as  possible,  the  tastes,  habits,  anil  interests 

of  the  natives  ;   and  they  will  we  have  no  doubt,    ultimately 

succeed  in  forming  a  hardy  and  well  trained  race  of  agricul- 

,;t'>''^'^  Bid  manufacturers.     The  mission  was  originally  esta- 

^  blisbed  in  1737,  by  George  Schmidt,  who  settled  at  Giiadenlhal, 

,,theu  called  Bavian'a  Kloof.     He  was,  to  a  conmderahle  degree, 

,  successful;  but  having  bad  occasion  to  return  to  Europe  in  17  J4, 

riie  was  not   permitted  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to 

B.re»utpe  his  labours;   the  '  Barristers'  and  Soott  Warinn  of 
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that  time  hayiiif^  succeeded  in  persuading  the  men  in  power  fbtt 
the  spread  of  ChristiaDity  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Colony.  It  was  not  until  1792,  that  the  Dutch  goTemment 
granted  the  long-solicited  permission,  and  three  missionaries 
once  more  took  |K>ssession  of  Gnadenthai,  where  tliey  found 
one  of  Schmidt's  converts  still  living,  and  having  in  her  pos- 
session the  New  Testament  which  he  had  put  into  her  hands.  The 
place  was  then  a  '  perfect  wilderness  ;*  it  is  now  a  flourishiDg 
settlement,  inhabitea  by  thirteen  hundred  Hottentots. 

The  beneficial  eflTects  of  this  establishment  soon  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  British  government,  and  at  its  express 
suggestion,  and  with  its  cordial  assistance,  another  settlement 
in  a  difierent  direction,  and  nearer  the  Cape,  was  made  in  1808, 
at  Groenekloof.  More  recently,  a  further  wish  had  been  ex- 
'  pressed  by  the  Colonial  administration,  that  a  third  settlement, 
under  the  same  superintendence,  should  be  undertaken  further 
in  the  interior,  and  every  practicable  assistance  was  tendered 
towards  its  establishment.  Under  these  circumstanceSy  and 
at  the  pressing  request  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  it  was 
determined  by  the  Directors  of  the  Moravian  missions,  to  de- 
pute a  person  to  make  observations  on  the  spot,  to  take  a  mi- 
nute survey  of  all  the  particulars  connected  with  their  African 
establishments,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment respecting  its  wishes  and  intentions,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  missionary  stations.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Latrobe  was  selected,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  a  more  judicious  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  His 
high  character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments, fitted  him  in  all  points  for  the  fair  and  adequate 
representative  of  the  respectable  and  benevolent  Society  with 
which  he  is  connected.  The  progress  and  the  results  of  bb 
mission,  are  very  agreeably,  and  with  great  simplicity,  described 
in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  if  we  may  hft^e  occasion  to  *  besi- 
'  tate'  a  little  friendly  reproof,  we  request  the  respected  writer 
4o  take  it  in  good  part,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  presently  shew  that 
we  but  follow  his  own  leading.  In  fact,  the  only  portions  of  his 
work  to  which  we  feel  any  objection,  are  those  where  he  has 
permitted  himself  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  of  judgement, 
to  indulge  in  language  of  undue  and  unimpressive  severity,  and 
to  trespass  upon  sul^ects  evidently  requiring  a  more  extended 
range  and  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  thought  than  he  has 
yet  found  leisure  or  inclination  to  bestow  on  them.  We  allude 
more  particularly  to  tliose  parts  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  book,  where 
he  leaves,  very  unnecessarily,  his  proper  track,  to  deliver  his 
opinion^  on  matters  connected  with  criticism  and  politics.  We 
the  more  regret  this  piece  of  indiscretion,  since  it  has  a  tendeiicy 
to  f  xcite  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
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eiUcrtnin  tliffereiil  sentiments  ;  especially  as  the  tone  and  manner 
whifli  Ml'.  L  liiks  IV-lt  liim^olf  juslilied  ia  adopting,  have  ?ery 
uiueli  llic  air  of  intiiDutin^  the  hopeless  stupidity  of  all  who 
may  venture  to  ditTer  fiom  him.  On  his  criticisms  we  shall 
make  no  comment,  but  on  the  other  point  we  must  bestow  a  few 
seiitfiicj><<. 

Mr.  L.'s  polilics,  then,  arc  very  loyal,  which  it  is  right  they 
should  be;  and  they  are  also  highly  ministerial,  which  may  ba 
rif^ht  also  ;  but  wtieu  tliey  lead  liim  into  the  violent  extreme  of 
auti- Bunnparteigm,  in  which,  bud  lie  been  somewhat  more 
inoiUTate,  we  should  sincerely  join,  we  t'eel  tempted  to  nsk,  if  he 
really  llilntts  that  the  conquerors  and  succi:ssors  of  Napoleon 
liu\e  been  aciuuled  by  a  much  purer  and  more  liberal  spirit  than 
their  prisoner  was  ?  And,  iu  particular,  we  would  press  it  closely 
upon  Mr.  Latrobe,  ns  a  man  of  piety,  whether  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  cause  of  Piritestantism,  of  Godliness,  of  civil  and 
reIig;ioiis  liberty,  has  g;iini:(l  any  thing  by  the  fuding  of  the  violet, 
anil  by  lite  sickly  blossoming  of  Ihe  lily  .' — by  the  restoration  of 
the  lef*iiimales  of  France,  and  Hpain,  and  Rome,  by  the  re- 
establish ment  of  the  Imitiisition,  by  the  renewal  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Papal  Bull  and  the  Austrian  interdict  against 
Ihe  dispersion  of  ibe  Bible?  So  determined  is  the  love  of  mo- 
narchy and  legitimacy  in  Mr.  L.  that  be  is  not  satisfied  with 
Jironuuncing  upon  present  events,  but  amuses  himself  with  tra- 
vellin!^  buck  inlopaslages,  and  gravely  lamenting  that  Milton  was 
*  such  an  incorrigible  repit!>lican,'  at  the  same  time  charitably 
apologizing  for  the  bard's  awful  delinuuency,  by  remarking  that 
'  he  lived  in  bad  times.'  We  certainly  are  not  prepared  to 
justify  every  thing  that  Milton  did  ;  still  less  can  we  approve  of 
inauy  things  which  be  wrote  and  s:iid  ;  but  we  are  yet  to  learn 
that  his  republicanism  was  a  crime  ;  and  we  would  request  Mr. 
liHlrobe  to  consider  whether  Ibe  '  bad  times'  in  which  the  se- 
cretary of  Cromwell  lived,  may  not  have  jirevented  us  of  the 
present  day  from  falling  upon  worse. 

Much  of  Mr.  Ljtrobe's  tiuok  relates  (o  places  and  circum- 
stances with  which   our  readers   have  been  before  made  ac- 
quainted, and  we  shall,  in  consequence,  pass  over  nearly  nil 
that  relates  merely  to  Cape  Town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
'  In  fjct,  we  find  but  little  new  ground  iravelted  over,  or,  at  least, 
'  though  the  same  iirecise  track  may  not  have  been  taken,  tlie  ge- 
neral character  of  the  country  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,    Mr.    L.  i-oinmunicates    much  good 
description  of  the  local  sc.ncrv,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  illus- 
trative anceilolu  and  ob<iervaiion,  and  aliove  all  be  losiifies  a 
-   iiever-fuiliiig  anxiety  for  Ihe  present  comfort  and  the  eternal  in- 
^  teresis  of  I  js  fellow  men.     On  lauding  at  the  Cape,  Mf.  Ijuiroba 
C  mel  vilh  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  friends  of  the  toisRioi)} 
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and  hid  introduction  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerseti 

-was  peculiarly  gratifying;    On  this  occasion,  and  at  all  subse- 

•quent  interviews,  bis  Lofdsbip  expressed  his  disposition  to  afibrd 

every  possible  facility  and  assistance  to  the  missionaries,   and 

these  assurances  were  seconded  by  the  friendly  conduct  and  co- 

operalioir  of  the  officers  of  government.     Mr.  Latrobe  landed 

on  the  94th  of  December,  1815,  and  on  the  29th  set  out  for 

Groenekloof,  by  the  usual  conveyance,    a  waggon  drawn  by 

oxen.     When  at  about  an  *  hour*s  drive  from  the  settlement,' 

he  perceived   at  some  distance  a  group  of  individuals,  and  on  a 

nearer  approach  found  it  to  be  a  number  of  Hottentots,  men, 

women  and  children,  who  had  come  thus  far  to  welcome  their 

new  visitant,    and  united  in  a  song  of  praise  to  the  gracious 

Being  who  had  sent  to  them  also  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

<  To  describe  our  feelings  on  this  occasion  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words.    The  various  subjects  for  reflection,  which  rushed  upon  ray 
mind  at  once,  on  seeing  this  company,  lately  a  scattered  race  of 
wretched,  ignorant,  and  wicked  heathen,  but  now  brought  together 
as^  a  people  of  God,  among  whom  His  word  dwells  daily  and  richly, 
made  me  inwardly  exclaim:   **  Where  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise! 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world!"   and  the  visionary  theorist! 
Here  is  proof  by  facts,  that  **  the  Word  of  the  Cross  is  the   power 
oC  Gqd  unto  salvation  to  all  them  that  believe."     Here  is  seen 
the  effect,  produced  bj  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  Sa« 
vipur, .  unadorned  and  unaided  by  human  eloquence !  I  was  greatly 
a^ctcd,  beyond  the  power  of  utterancit,  and  we  all  stood  in  sflent 
devotion,  listening  to  the  sweet  voices,  which  formed  the  delightful 
chonis.    We  shook  hands  with  all  of  them,  old  and  young,  while, 
ID  the  most  affectionate  and  humble  manner,  they  expressed  their 
jov  St  our  arrival.    The  whole  procession  now  moved  forward,  some 
of  the  Hottentot  women  in  an  open  bul]ock-waggon»   which   they 
had  brought  with  them  ;  the  rest,  with  the  men^  partly  on  horseback 
and  partly  on  foot.    The  settlement  is  seen  like  a  fruitful  field  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  the  road  to  the  missionaries'  houses  lies 
through  a  small   poplar  wood.     About  five  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  the 
dwelling-house,  and  met  with  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  another 
party  of  i.ottentots,  who  had  assembled  at  the  door,  and  expressed 
their  gratitude,  that  God  had  again  sent  teachers  to  them,  by  sing- 
ing  several  versesi  and  by  unaffected  declarations  of  their  joy.' 

Groenekloof  lies  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Table  Bay,  ap* 
parently  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  rising  in  importance 
both  as  a  civil  settlement,  and  as  a  religious  station.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  at  the  close  of  Jdl5,  amounted  to  300,  and 
{'uds^in^  from  the  descriptions,  and  the  coloured  engravings  given 
»y  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  settlement  af- 
ford ample  proof  of  the  beneficial  change  wrought  in  the  habits 
and  diaracter  of  the  indolent  and  uncleanly  Hottentot.  The 
Moravian  missionaries  seem  remarkably  attentive  to  the  order, 
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the  neatness,  and  even  tiie  external  beauty  of  their  establish- 
ments.    We  could  almost  fancy  that  in  the  final  choice  of  a 
site,  for  the  residence  of  a  third  mission,  Mr.  L.  at  least,  was' 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  picturesque  and  romantic  at- 
tractions of  the  spot.     In  th^se  feelings  ive  are  quite  disposeii  to 
join,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  call  in  these  inferior* 
circumstances  in  aid  of  the  great  purpose  of  effecting  an  entire 
change  in  the  mental  habits  of  the  South  African.     The  Mot-' 
tentot,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  possess  man v  of  the  elemen- 
tary dispositions  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  refined  and  ele- 
gant tastes.     The  wives  of  the  Moravian  teachers  have  intro- 
duced ornamental  works  into  the  female  schools  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing little  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Groenekloof> 
Hottentots  and  Sister  Schmitt's  pupils  celebrated  Mr.  Latrobe*a 
birth-day,  would  make  quite  as  good  a  figure  in  an  African' 
'  Morning  Post,'  as  the  chalked  floors  and  muslin  draperies  of 
our  own  ball-rooms  and  saloons. 

^  Soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  t  heard  the  sweet  sound  of 
Hottentot  voices,  singing  a  hymn  in  the  hall  before  my  chamber 
door.  It  reminded  me,  that  this  day  was  my  birth- day,  whictt 
had  been  mentioned  to  them  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  I  was 
struck  and  affected  by  this  mart:  of  their  regard,  nor  was  their 
mode  of  expressing  it  confined  to  a  rooming*8ong.  They  had  dress-* 
ed  out  my  chair,  at  the  common  table,  with  branches  of  oak  and 
laurel,  and  Sister  Sclunitt's  school-children,  in  order  not  to  be  be- 
hind in  their  kind  offices,  having  begged  t^eir  mistress  to  mark  on  a 
large  white  muslin  handkerchief,  some  English  words,  expressive  of 
their  goodwill  towards  me,  they  managed  to  embroider  them  with* 
a  species  of  creeper  called  cat's-thom,  and  fastened  the  muslin  In 
front  of  a  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  with  fes-^ 
toons  of  cat's-thom  and  field  flowers.  Op  the  table  stood  five  large 
bouquets,  in  glasses.  The  whole  arrangement  did  credit  to  their 
taste,  for  Sister  Schmitt  had  left  it  entirely  to  their  own  invention. 
This  table  I  found  placed  in  my  room  on  returning  from  my  morn- 
ing's walk.' 

Mr.  Latrobc  was  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  Hottentot  elo* 
quence,  and  his  musical  tastewas  much  gratified  by  the  harmo- 
nic powers  of  this  ^  smooth-throated  nation  ;'  he  does  not, 
however,  say  much  of  their  personal  attractions,  though  even 
their  exterior  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  improved  by  settle4 
habits,  and  by  steady  muscular  exertion.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Groenekloof,  Mr.  Latrobe  returned  to  the  Cape,  where  he  staid 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments with  the  governor,  and  his  secretaries,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  journey  to  Gnadentbal,  wbich  he  reached  Jan. 
15,  1816.  The  approach  to  this  place,  *  through  lanes  enclosud 
*  by  hedge  rows,'  is  described  as  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  it 
was  rendered  much  more  so  bj  the  greetings  of  the  Hottentot^ 
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who  came  in  considerable  numbers  to  meet  tlieir  visiters.  Tl 
whole  scL-Qt!  appears  to  haTe  produced  ihe  slroiiiresl  impreasit 
upoQ  the  pious  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Mr.  Lalrolie. 

*  Little  do  I  now  wonder,'  he  ohsetves, '  at  theropture,  wilh  wbi< 
this  place  is  spoken  of  by  travellers,  who,  after  traversing  a  drean 
uncultivated  countrj',  without  u  tree  to  screen  them  from  the  sconj 
ing  ra)s  of  the  sun,  find  themselves  transported  intn  a  situation,  I 
nature  the  ii>o£t  barren  and  wiliJ,  but  now  rendered  fruitful  u 
inviting,  by  the  persevering  diligence  and  energy  of  a  few  plai 
pioue,  Bensible,  and  judicious  men,  who  came  hither,  not  teekii 
their  own  profit,  but  that  of  the  most  despiied  of  nations:  H 
while  they  directed  tlieir  own  and  their  bearers'  hearts  to  tl 
dwellings  of  bliss  and  glory  above,  taught  ihtm  those  thing 
which  have  made  even  their  earthly  durcilingT  comparatively, 
kind  of  paradise,  and  changed  hlth  and  misery  into  conifoit  an 
peace.' 

This  interesting  and  imporiantsettlt'incnt  lies  nearly  iltie  m 
of  the  Cupe,  at  a  distiince  of  nearly  120  miles,  and  its  presa 
siiuation  is  such  as  to  su^geiit  the  most  gruiifyin^  anticipation 
It  in  nol,  however,  oeccasary  for  us  to  be  miuute  iu  our  not'ioi 
of  a  place  so  well  known,  neither  would  it  be  very  easy  tocollei 
in  one  brief  and  connected  view  the  very  desultory  ul'servatioi 
of  Mr.  L.'s  journal.  He  found  the  mituiunariue  labouring  nil 
unabated  zoal  and  with  distini^uished  success;  the  naliveB  titi 
proving  under  their  tuition,  boih  in  agricuhural  and  hundicra 
skill;  in  particular  the  'cutlery  and  smithy'  seem  (uliaveai 
traded  his  attention  ;  fonrtceu  Holteniols  were  employed,  an 
*  their  busy  hammers,  files,  and  polishiuf;  wheel,'  made  bii 
'fancy'  himself 'living  in  a  London  street,'  During?  hia  « 
pealed  visits,  he  had  frequent  occasiou  lo  witness  Uie  suluUr 
influence  exercised  by  the  niissiuuaries  over  their  flock.  Geat' 
»s  is  their  sway,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  unlindteil ;  lUeir  vq 
luntury  subjects,  aware  of  tlie  snjieriur  knowledge  of  their  dn 
interested  teachers,  uniformly  appealed  lu  them  ;  but  it  must  b 
added,  that  the  bretlireii,  oil  all  proper  uecasious,  lire  re^tilale 
by  the  opinions  of  the  nuiivcs  publicly  asked  uud  coUeelcd.  VVi 
must  find  room  fur  the  followim;  nurruiivc : 

'  After  brealifast,  Sister  Bonatz  brought  a  Christian  Caffre  « 
man  into  my  room,  who  had  expressed  a  particular  v'mh  to  spt 
to  me  I  desired  her  to  sit  down,  which,  after  snme  hesilationi 
she  (lid  on  a  low  gtool,  as  is  their  custom,  and  Sister  Bonatz  b» 
ing  interpreter,  said,  that  she  came  to  beg  that  we  would  aem 
teachers  to  her  nation,  who  were  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of  God,  ait 
of  that  happiness  in  Jesus,  which  she,  though  so  unworthy,  expt 
rienced,  and  consequently  given  up  as  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  si 
and  evil.  On  this  subject  she  delivered  herself  with  a  kind  of  fbi 
Tour  and  eloquence,  which  would  have  done  cre^lit  to  the  moat  ci 
Titized  orator.     She  Bpt>ke  with  great  humility  of  the  tnercjr  '*''*' 
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to  herself,  of  the  privilege  she  enjoyed  of  living  amon^  a  people  of 
God,  of  her  ardent  desire,  that  her  own  (brother  and  sister,  and  all 
her  country -people,  should  experience  the  same  ;  and  entreated,  that 
they  might  not  be  forgotten.  She  was  afraid,  *<  that  perhaps  the 
teachers  might  leave  oif  praying  for  them."  She  had,  however, 
found  a  text  of  Scripture  which  revived  her  hopes  :  '*  I  will  bring  the 
blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not.**  Is.  xlii.  16.  She  would  therefore 
yet  hope  ''  that  our  Saviour  would  send  to  them  His  word,  and  call 
them  to  partake  of  His  salvation."  I  answered,  that  I  could  assure 
her,  that  her  countrymen  were  not  forgotten  by  the  Fathers  and 
Brethren  in  Europe,  and  that  I  had  been  particularly  commissioned 
to  make  inquiry  about  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  Mission 
in  her  country  ;  but  having  spoken  witli  the  Governor  and  other 
persons  in  office,  I  was  given  to  understand,  that  just  now,  it  would 
not  be  safe,  while  the  war  lasted.  She  replied,  that  the  boors 
were  in  fault,  but  she  hoped  that  the  war  would  soon  cease,  and 
then  that  something  would  be  done  for  them.  She  thought  '^  that 
the  best  way  to  begin  a  Mission  would  be,  to  send  ohq  or  more 
Caffres  to  king  T*Gei!;a,  and  inform  him  of  the  aim  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  though  she  be1ie\'ed,  that  juiyt  now  the  Caffres  might 
kill  the  boors  for  robbing  them  of  their  land,  they  would  protect 
missionaries  coming  from  Gnadenthal ;  that  a  settlement  might  be 
formed,  by  the  Caffre  part  of  this  congregation  becoming  the  first 
settlers  in  any  part  of  their  country,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
that,  if  a  mission  were  begun,  and  succeeded,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  Cafire  wars  wlih  the  Lnglish."  The  name  of  this  woman  is 
Wlibelmina,  a  communicant,  and  in  her  peison,  manner,  and  neat- 
ness of  apparel,  superior  to  any  of  the  Hottentots.  I  was  much 
pleased  and  edified  by  her  conversation.' 

At  length,  after  various  consultations  and  minor  journeys,  on 
the  5th  of  Jfarch,  the  caravan  of  discovery  set  oif  on  its  tour* 
It  cooiprised  Mr.  Latrobe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuiiit,  and  Mr, 
Stein  ;  Mr.  Melville,  government  surveyor,  a  gentleman  of  plea- 
sing manners  and  professional  skill,  joined  the  party,  and  proved 
a  very  useful  auxiliary.  The  waggons  were  urKier  the  care  and 
direction  of  six  trusty  Hottentots.  To  follow  the  party  through 
the  various  stages  of  its  journey,  would  by  no  means  answer  any 
useful  or  gratifying  purpose;  those  details  which  are  by  iiu 
means  uninteresting  in  Mr  L.'s  journal,  are  not  always  sufficiently 
important  for  extract  or  analysis,  and  we  must  therefore  satisfy 
ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to  the  main  incidens  of  the 
journey.  The  attention  of  the  travellers  had  been  especially  di- 
rected eastward  to  the  Chamtoos  and  Kierhooms  rivprs,  on  tli^ 
banks  of  which  they  were  assured  of  finding  eligible  and  un« 
claimed  tracts  of  land  ;  they  consequently  moved  io  that  direc- 
tion, journeying  first  between  the  Zwarte  Bergen  and  the  sea, 
and  afterwards  along  the  Lange  Kloof.  Very  early  in  their 
route,  they  had  a  specimen  of  the  equity  of  the  Boors.  O/ie  of 
these  gentry,  a  great  part  of  whom  descendaats  of  the  Dutch 
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c!oluni»t9,  )ive  in  (lltli  nnif  iillenesx,  iniluliringf  lliemselves  in  Ihe 
grosses!  sensuality,  and  maltreating  tlieir  slaves  atpli 
up  to  the  wa^goiH,  and  claimed,  by  virtue  of  a  coulract, 
services  of  one  of  tlie  Giiadendul  Ilolliintots.     His   ra^e, 
meeting  with  a  repulse,  was  terrific,  though  it  appeared, 
vesligation,  that  lie  bad  on  his  part  violated  every  coiidi 
the  bond,  while  exacting  its  rigiil  perfortsaitce  from   tlit 
native.       These  wretches  srcni   indeed  to  have  thought 
selves   quite  juslititid  in  exercising  the  inotit  atrocious  cruellM 
towards  llie  iiativds;  and  their  anger  ugainst  tlie  British  Gaven- 
incnt  for  its  protection  of  the  Hottentot,  and  lis  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  has   been  checked  only   by  its  impotence. 
Cue  of  these  bnrharians  stated  it  to  Mr.  Lntrnbu,  as  his  delibe- 
rate opinion,  that  the  Hutleutots  and  KafTirs  nere  thoCanaanitn 
of  the  land,  and  that  white  men  were  the  Israelites  commissioned 
'   to  destroy  (hem.     On  some  occasions,  however,  their  '  bloody 
K^  instructions'  have  '  rclurued  to  plague  ttie  inventor,'  for  the 
K.lialives,  especially  the  Kafiers,  an  active  and  iutrepid  race,  han 
KMercised,  in  several  instances,  fierce  and  sanguinary  reprisali. 
EThe  Boors  have  lately  received  au  awful  lesson^  which  we  should 
Kdope  woulfl  have  the  effect  of  repressing  their  violence  for  tlie 
Kfiiture,  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Colony.     From  caus^ 
■liot  distinctly  explained,  they  have  been  recently  in   a   slate  of 

■  yebollion.    and  Government   lelt  itself   under  tlie   necessity  of 
Kiaaking  a  severe  example.    For  this  purpose,  five  wretches  were 
■selected,  and  white  Mr.  Latrobe  and  his  companions  were  o^ 
W  the  journey,  suffered  the  penalty  awarded  by  the  law, 
I       *  After  dinner,  the  reverend  Mr.  Herold,  minister  of  George, 
C  bag  returned  from  Uitenbageu,  called  an  the  landdrost,  to  niske 

■  Dort  of  his  attendance  on  the  live  rebellious  boors,  ivho  were  cxfr 

■  .Cnied  last  Saturday  in  that  district.  He  gave  a  most  raelaadiolf 
K  account  of  that  event.  The  hangman  was  a  black.  The  hatten 
[■were  too  weak,  or  rather,  as  some  Huspectcd,  intentianally  cut ;  bst 

■  po  sooner  bad  the  delinquenta  been  turned  off,  and  the  platfunn  H- 
^^oved,  than  four  of  the  five  fell  From  the  gallom.  Having  ^nfo^ 
KlUiiQtely  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that  by  English  custom,  a  msn 
Vtfius  falling  down  is  free,  the  poor  wretches  cried  for  mercy,  anii 
V'Sse,  addressing  the  bv-standers,  exclaimed,  that  by  tids  accideotit 

■  was  made  manifest,  that  God  would  not  permit  them  to  be  putts 
u  death.  The  landdrost,  Colonel  Cuyler,  was,  however,  obliged  to  let 
Bjjlisjce  take  its  coui'Ee,  and  other  halters  being  procured,  they  mit 
K<launched  into  eternity.  Tlie  clergyman  described  them  all  as  weD 
L|irepared  to  die,  acknovrledging  the  justice  of  tbeir  sentence,  and 
n  appearing  truly  penitent.     Not  many  spectators  attended  •  but  their 

wives  and  relatives  were  present,  which  is  hardly  to  be  explained  bf 
the  standard  of  Englitih  feeling.  No  disturbance  whatever  tow 
pKice,  a  party  of  dragoons  and  the  Cape  regiment  keeping  govd. 
rhis48  said  to  be  the  first  time,  that  any  African's  descenduits  froa 
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■  Europeanfiy  have  suffered  death  for  crimes  deemed  capital  in  Eu* 
^ I  rope.  Government  has  often  extended  mercy  to  such  as  deserved 
I  condign  punishment,  but  it  seems  only  to  have  had  that  effect,  that 
the  rebels  believed  no  Government  to  have  the  courage  to  take  away 
their  lives,  for  crimes  committed  aeainst  the  state.  It  was,  therefore, 
I'  necessary  to  make  an  example,  and  out  of  twenty-four  condemned  to 
die,  five  of  the  most  notorious  offenders  had  been  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  rest  were  punished  with  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  or 
banishment.  The  reverend  Mr.  Herold  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and 
dedared,  that  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  so  dreadful  a 
catastrophe,  would  not  soon  be  effaced.' 

^  After  quitting  Mossel  Bay,  of  which  a  very  indifferent  view  is 
given,  the  travellers  visited  Hoogte  Kraal,  a  settlement  under 
the  superintenrtency  of  Mr.  Pacalt,  sent  olit  by  the  Missionary 
society  in  London.     Both  here  and  at  Bethelsdorf,  Mr.  Latrobe 
points  out  certain  particulars  of  arrangement  and  management^ 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  advantageouhiy  altered  ;  but  we  think 
that  he  attaches  a  little  too  much  importance  to  external  circum- 
stances.    We  are  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  Mr.  Pacalt 
should  have  a  companion  in  his  work,  and  that  on  all  accounts, 
it  is  advisable  that  every  station  should  have  at  least  two  mis- 
sionaries.    It  should  seem  to  be  of  far  less  consequence  to  mul- 
tiply settlements,  than  to  do  the  work  eflectually  at  a  smaller 
number.     The  utmost  care  and  forecast  should  also  be  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  situations ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  occasional 
visits   of  properly  qualified  deputies  from  the  respective  parent 
societies,   should  have  special  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the 
local  of  all  proposed  establishments      At  the  town  of  Geors^c, 
the  party  was  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  Landdrost  Mr,  Van 
Kerval.     On  the  sabbath,  Mr.  L.  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  sermon  on  *  Election  and  Reprobation,*    We  do 
not  notice  this  by  way  of  reproving  the  expression  of  his  re- 
gret, in   which  we  heartily  concur,  but  for  the  purpose  of  hint- 
ing  our  doubts  as  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Nothing  cert  linly  can  he  further  from  our  intention  than  to  ques- 
tion, iu  the  smallest  degree,  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  L.'s 
representations,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  aware  of  a  prevail- 
ing disposition  in  theoloa;ians  of  his  way  of  thinking,  to  charge 
upon  the  advocates  of  Election,  the  disavowed  doctrine  of  Re- 
probation.    We  cannot,  indeed,  take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm 
that  the   state   of  opinions   on  this  subject  may  not  differ  in 
Africa  from  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  England,  but  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  we  must  enter  our  decided  protest  against  a  mode 
of  inference  which  is  destructive  of  all  fair  controversy. 

The  travellers  were  now  approaching  passes  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. The  first  of  these  was  the  Kayman's  Gat  or  Crocodile's 
Cove,  a  scene  of  great  magnificence  and  variety,  but  hazardous, 
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ralher  from  the  unevennesM  of  the  roaci,  than  from  its 
In  this  passage  the  skill  of  the  Hottentot  drivers,  the  strength  rf 
the  cattle,  and  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  the  strong^  iroi- 
¥rood  of  iivhteh  the  waggons  are  partly  constructed,  were  all  pit 
to  the  utmost  proof. 

*  How  those  African  waggons  can  bear  such  thumpuag,  hnnncia^ 
twUtiog,  and  screwing  between  rocks,  and  large  masses  of  Inokci 
stones,  irregularly  piled  upon  each  other,  is  almost  beyond  belirf^ 
But  the  Creator  has  mercifully  provided  for  the  wants  of  men  in  iB 
OMiintries.  Here  grows  that  valuable  wood  called  Eysterhput^  or  in» 
wood,  %o  hard,  and  likewise  so  tough,  than  an  axle-tree  noiade  of  k 
win  bear  more  than  an  iron  one  of  twice  its  thickness/ 

Soon  afterwards  they  reached  the  defile  of  Trekjtta*koQ>  iMA 
is  thus  described. 

*  After  crossing  a  rapid  motmtain  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  glesi 
rushing  through  Uie  dark  recesses  of  a  wild  wood,  over  a  stony  ntd, 
and  forming,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  a  large  pool  under  some  bori* 
sontat  strata  of  overhanging  rock,  crowned  with  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  wc  beheld  the  eastern  bank  with  some  degree  of  dismsj. 
The  road  ascended  with  a  steepness,  which  seemed  to  baffle  tSe 
attempt  of  any  beasts  to  draw  up  the  lightest  weight.  The  cravell&n|- 
tniggon,  however,  reached  the  top  after  great  exertion,  but  the  other 
re<quired  both  spanns  to  be  yoked  to  it.  The  p€K>r  exhausted  oxcp 
DMKle  more  objections  to  put  forth  their  remaining  strength'  at  thk 
place,  tlKin  at  Kayiiian*s  Gat,  and  shouts  ami  lashes  seemed  to  have 
Isst  their  effect.  They  turned  round,  entangled  themselves  with  the 
tackle,  and  more  than  once,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  obliged  ta 
be  unyo\cd,  to  bring  them  again  into  order.  We  were  above  an  hoar 
working  the  waggon  up  the  cliflEs. 

*  This  afforded  time  for  some  examination  of  the  stone  of  which 
iFre  mountain  is  formed.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  hage 
bfncks  of  granite  lie  dispersed  upon  the  surface,  but  higher  up,  the 
chief  stone  is  sand  stone,  with  iron  and  quartz,  as  usual.  The  gra- 
nite h  beautiful,  with  a  great  quantity  of  bright,  silver-coloured  raica, 
in  large  fiakes,  and  in  some  instances  crystallized.  The  fekbpatb 
aiMi  quartz  are  much  decomposed.  Iron  has  inserted  itself,  and  seems 
to  be  the  cause  both  of  speedy  decomposition,  and  of  the  division  of 
some  of  the  blocks  into  irregular  strata.  When  protected  within  the 
bowels-  of  the  earth,  this  species  of  granite  may  be  of  a  more  durable 
i^uality^  and  some  of  the  larger  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  were 
so  hard,  that  my  hammer  and  cold  cliissels  made  but  little  impresMOn 
upon  them.  Ot  what  the  strata  of  rocks  beyond  the  pool  might  con- 
»isr,  I  was  not  able  to  discover,  their  surface  being  covered  with  red 
lichen,  moss,  creepers  and  ivy.' 

An  iuspeciion  of  JackaKs  Kraal,  formerly  rfjected  by  Dr. 
Vander  Kemp  as  a  station,  satisfied  the  travellers  of  its  eligi* 
tkUty  ;  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  two  objections,  namely, 
tiki  vviuit  of  sweet  grass,  uud  its  limited  extent^  were 
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m^  tnotivesfop  the  Doctor's  determinaiion.  The  (laBsaec  oTpr  tJn; 
'  Pnerdekop  mountain  into  llie  Lait^^e  Kloof  watt  diflieiilt  ami 
rfaiigeroiis,  but  they  were  pro viriemi ally  favoureil,  anil  iirrt'ormoii 
it  in  (lerfM't  satety.  Al  Klipliiilicl  the  estate  of  Mr.  Fenira, 
they  were  entertained  ivitli  veulsou,  atid  wltli  liie  fullotviiig;  his- 
tory. 

'  The  Fere'iras  are  of  Portuguese  origin.  His  (Mr,  F.'sl  great  grnnd- 
fiither  (or  one  above  him,  I  tbryet  which)  was  ihe  only  persnii «{w«d 

■from  a  Porttiguese  ship,  wiiich  toundereU  at  sea,  off  the  Capt*.  He  got 
upon  a  plank,  vluch  sujipuited  him  for  three  days,  and  rciwin):  with 
hi6  hands  in  a  direction,  in  which  he  expecled  to  find  hmd,  by  God'i 
mercy,  he  succeeded,  and  reached  the  Cnpe  nhore.  thuiifih  neurly 
CKhausted,  aiid  perishing  with  hunger.     Here,  by  iudustry,  lie  mid  h« 

'  succesBors  raised  thetneelves  into  creditable  situ,  lions.     Of  his  father, 

I  a  aiogular  instance   of  courage  and  good  fortune  is   told.     A  \nlge 

'  tiger,  having  long  infested  his  premiscii  and  the  nel^hbourhnod,  tnil 
killed  many  sheep,  belonging  to  him  and  other  boors,  n  pmty 
assembled  to  endeavour  lo  destroy  the  monster.  His  huunt  being 
discovered,  Mr.  Fereira  was  foremost  in  the  attack,  when  the  tlser 
instantly  maile  a  spring  at  liini,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  the  rest  of  Bib 
party  not  having  come  up,  and  only  one  slave  being  with  him.  The 
norse  taking!  fright,  ran  off  ivith  his  rider,  ivbo  nas  but  slightly 
wounded.  The  tiger  was  meanwhile  attacked  by  all  the  dugs,  and  a 
furious  contest  ensued.  Mr.  Fereira,  not  ioiimidatcd,  as  soon  aabe 
could  again  command  bis  horse,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  cncoa- 
raged  the  dogs  by  iRe  usufJ  cry  of  Zaza,  Zaza.  The  enraged  antnrnJ, 
hearing  this  cry,  quitted  the  dogs,  and  flew  a  steond  time  at  Mr. 
Fereira'g  head,  when  with  one  gripe  he  tore  otT  his  scnlp,  and  threv 
him  upon  the  ground,  where  he  was  proccediu;;,  with  teeth  and  claws,  to 
put  an  end  to  bis  eKisience,  (life.)  The  faithful  slave,  seeing  his  master 
tn  such  imminent  danger,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  attempted  lo  nab 

*  the  tiger  with  a  knite.  The  infuriated  beast,  howes'er,  wastoo  quick 
for  bim,  seized  his  hand  with  his  teeth,  an^  fiung  bim  upon  his mnster, 
doing  his  best  to  kill  them  botJi,  which,  by  Itis  strength  and  »wifineM 

'  of  motion,  he  probably  would  have  accompliJibed,  had  not  the  othtr 
huntsmen,  coining  up,  shot  him  llirougli  the  lieari.  and  thus  delivered 

~  the  sufferers.  Though  Mr.  Fereira  was  dreadfully  hurl,  and  his  lite  iot 
aometime  despaired  of,  he  completely  recovered  ' 

While  they  were  IravelUnc;  in  the  iiiglii,  ufler  leaTiDi;  Kliphij' 

,4»el,  the  leader  of  the  bagsi'lt*'  wagsron.  by  sutleiing  liis  oien  la 

'  quit  Ibe  road,  anil  turnini;  Iheui  sliuri  into  it  ni^nin,  uvi^set  tlie 
vehicle  in  nitich  Mr.  Slein  lay  asleep.     He  Mas  much  hurt,  but 

'  without  fracture;  and  he  bore  bis  mUfnrtune  ctoii  wiib  choM'- 
fulness,  though  their  situation  was  siteh  as  not  to  admit  of  ellec- 
tual  remedies.  The  waggoti  was  not  injured,  and  no  loan  wii« 
■ustuiaed,  but  that  of  their  stock  of  wild  tiotiey,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  crockery.  After  halting  till  Ihc  morning,  when  lltey 
fnuud  themselves  in  a  valley  without  water  or  verdure,  (hey  net 
iorvard.     At  Jagersbosch,  they  were  civilly  treated  by  Uie  jira- 
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prietor,  one  of  who&e  Hottentots  had  just  killed  a  tiger.  Hraj 
discovered  his  haunt,  the  African  armed  himself  with  a  clab,yl 
mth  ten  dogs  went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  wtiich  he  found  d 
homey  and  as  soon  as  the  beast  discovered  his  encmiesy  disregiii 
ing  the  do^s,  he  sprung  upon  the  man.  The  intrepid  Hodah 
tot,  ¥rrap ping  his  arm  in  his  cloak,  waited  the  attack,  aoddasU 
the  tiger  upon  the  ground  ;  the  dogs  immediately  fastened  ooliim^ 
and  held  him  down  wbde  their  master  despatclied  him.  At  a  ab- 
sequent  halt,  they  were  introduced  to  a  very  singular  personage, 
and  as  she  is  made  tlie  principal  object  in  avery  i^aphicakelcb 
of  an  African  interior,  we  shall  quote  the  whole  passage^  thoa^ 
somewhat  long. 

'  Sister  Schmitt  reported,  that  on  going  to  procure  some  milk  froa 
'  the  farmer's  wife,  living  on  the  hill  eastward  of  our  camp,  ih^hait 
found  her  to  be  a  woman  of  uncommon  size,  occupying  a  hu^ani 
chair,  above  a  yard  wide,  out  of  which  she  waf  scarceiv  able  to  lift  h^ 
self.  She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  our  partyiand 
,  certainly,  though  she  herself  would  excite  at  much  curiosity  in  £Bg- 
knd,  as  the  famous  Lambert,  she  had  a  right  to  consider  us.,  as  Ei^ 
lishmen,  equally  worthy  of  attention  in  Africa.  Othenriae,  beav 
perfectly  content  with  things  of  ordinary  size  and  appearance,  I  shorn 
not  have  ^one  a  step  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  monster.  Bat  being  m 
kindly  invited,  we  went  in  a  body  to  pay  the  lady  a  morning  visit,  ft 
her  own  house,  if  the  hovel  she  inhabited,  maybe  dignified  by  that 
name.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  square,  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  unbtimt 
bricks,  one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  rushes.  The  en- 
trance was  through  the  uncovered  part.  In  this  vestibule  three  or 
four  naked  slave-children  were  crawling  about ;  a  wpnoan,  partiaUj 
clothed  in  rags,  with  a  child  strapped  to  her  breast^  was  cookmgsomt 
victuals  at  a  fire,  and  dirt,  guts,  old  shoes,  rags  of  sheep-«kios,and 
other  filth,  occupied  every  part  of  the  premises,  6ut  and  inside.  Ob 
entering  the  main  apartment,  the  first  thing  that  met  the  eye,  was  the 
carcase  of  a  sheep  just  killed,  hanging  from  a  cross-beam  with  a  pod 
of  blood  on  the  clav  floor,  under  the  head :  five  fox -coloured  cats  were 
sitting  round,  watching  for  thefr  share  of  the  spoil ;  a  milk -pail,  churn, 
and  some  other  kitchen  utensils  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  the  ladj 
herself,  who  kindly  invited  Sister  Schmitt  to  come  and  sit  down  on  t 
stool,  between  her  and  the  pendant  carcase.  Her  husband,  a  vety 
civil,  old  man,  with  a  grey  beard,  and  a  large  straw  hat,  sat  at  the  table, 
and  a  bench  was  placed  for  us»  between  the  carcase  and  the  door. 
The  lady  herself  entered  freely  into  conversation,  told  us,  that  not- 
withstanding her  enormous  bulk,  she  was  only  forty*three  years  old, 
and  good  humouredly  observed,  that  Sister  Schmitt  looked  now  only 
like  a  little  girl,  passing  several  jokes  on  the  difierence  between  them. 
Her  face  still  retained  some  vivacity  and  comeliness  Her  body  (en- 
tirely filled  the  vast  chair  she  sat  in,  on  the  arms  of  which  her  elbowi 
rested.  She  intended  soon  to  remove  to  another  habitation  on  Ser- 
jeants Revier.  When  once  hoisted  into  the  waggon  she  can  no  more 
quit  it,  till  she  arrives  at  the  place  of  her  destination.  From  her 
wooden  throne,  she  issued  her  commands  to  her  slaves^  Hottentotir 
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and  brutes,  with  the  same  shrill  voice  for  wliieli  tiie  African  Iodic* 
'  are  noted-  Close  to  the  dwelling,  was  the  beast-kraal,  and  the  sur- 
rounding premises  cxtiibited  a  congeries  of  lumber,  tags,  ruin,  aud 
disorder,  not  to  be  described.  Through  all  this  chaos,  run  a  sraail 
stream  of  spring-water,  clear  as  crystal,  in  \A\n  offering  its  nld  to 
'  cleanse  the  Augean  stable.     The  lady,  however,  conscious  of  moru- 

■  tity,    had    already  provided  herself  with  a  coffin  of  immeiise  size, 
'  which,  with  her  gigantic  bed,  is  screened  off  the  apartment  by  a  bulk- 
head of  matting.* 

At  Uitenhflgen  they  received  the  most  CQiirlcoiiv  altentions 

'  from  the  hiiuldrost,  Colonel  Cuyler,  who  furnished  (hem  with  the 

Tueans    of    fiaitinj  (he   neiglihourini;  missionary  settlement   of 

Bi'th  els  dorp.     Mr.   Latrobe  seems  to  have  been  greatly  struck 

'  \vitli  the  hopeless  dreariuess  of  its  ^neral  aspect.    Tbla  is  a  sub> 

■  ject  not  DOW  before  us,  but  we  may  take  tlie  opportunity  of  nug* 
'  gesting  the  inquiry,  whether,  if  it  he  really  so  ill-chosen  a  place 

us  it  is  represented,  it  might  not  be  wise,  at  once  to  encounter  the 

■  expense  aud  exertion  necessary  for  its  removal  to  s  more  eligi- 

■  hie  spot.  At  length,  on  the  Witte,  a  stream  tributary  to  the 
Zontlag's  river,  a  glen  was  explored,  which  appeared  to  cam- 
bine  so  many  advantages  as  to  gratify  the  utmost  wishes  of  the 
whole  party.  Messrs.  Rleivillc  and  Schmilt  admired  it  for  its 
general  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  mission ;  Mr.  Latrobe, 

I  agreeing  in  this  opinion,  was  m  raptures  with  its  romantic  situa- 
•  tion  ;  and  the  Ilottentots,  without  troubling  their  heads  with 
Mr.  L.'s  picturesque  propensities,  were  ileligliied  with  the  abun- 
ilanee  of  sweet  grass  lor  their  cattle.  The  description  of  this 
place  and  of  the  adjacent  scenery,  is  really  enchanting,  and  we 
very  sincerely  congratulate  the  Moravian  missionaries  on  the 
gratifying  result  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  utmost  delicacy 
towards  previous  settlers,  the  most  scrupulous  respect  to  pro- 
perty, unwearied  diligence  in  investigation,  and  an  enlightened 
regard  to  all  imaginable  contingencies,  seem  to  us  to  have  distin- 
guished the  conduct  of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  his  companions,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  their  selection  of  a  station  has  been  approv- 
ed and  ratilled  by  the  Colonial  administration.  We  regret  tliat 
the  description  communicated  by  Mr.  L.  is  too  long  for  tran- 
-  scriptiun,  aud  too  complicated  for  abridgi^ment.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  that  the  travellers  were  so  completely  satisfied 
with  this  desirable  place,  they  felt  it  ibeir  duty  to  complete  tlieir 
exploration,  and  journeyed  forward  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the 
boundary  between  the  Colony  and  CafiVaria.  A  situation  bad  been 
here  pointed  out  to  tbem,  which  on  the  whole  they  approved ) 
but  there  were  some  ditlicultles  on  the  subject  of  possession : 
tbepro]>ertybad  been  forfeited, aud  the  proprietor  was  still  living  ; 
tliey  did  not  therefore  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  advantage 
of  the  alternative  offered  them.  The  settlement  of  Somerset, 
t     uuder  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mackriil,  though  somewhat 
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nearer  the  Cape  tlian  the  absolute  extremity  of  their  JMnRff 
laay  be  considered  as  its  last  sta^i^e  At  this  plaoe,  with  excel- 
lent policy  has  been  established  a  ma^zine,  containing  etwj 
article  of  traffic  suited  to  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  tk 
neighbouring  st^ttlcrs,  whether  Boors,  Hottentots,  or  Kaffin; 
and  we  should  hope  that  a  friendly  and  commercial  feelii; 
nusrht  be  gradually  introduced.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Latrobe'i 
return,  do  not  appear  to  call  for  very  minute  detail.  On  this,  as 
on  other  parts  of  his  travels,  he  met  with  bitter  complainli 
against  tlie  system  oftaxation  introduced  by  Government ;  and 
^lith  all  his  disposition  to  repose  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  awl 
IxMicvolence  of  '  our  present  administration,'  he  seems  fully  ooa- 
viiiced  of  its  gross  impolioy.  Indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Ml 
Van  Roy  and  others  be  a  fair  one,  and  it  should  seom.  fo  by 
iMr.  L.'s  tacit,  or  rather  explicit  assent,  we  are  utterly  fttaloia  la 
account  for  the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  such  regulatioM. 

«  He  spoke  as  a  friend  to  the  English,  but  regretted  that  they  were 
losing  their  popularity  in  the  colony,  by  taxation,  and  the  mode  of 
settling  the  quit-rents^  lie  thought  it  liard,  that  when  a  man  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  improve  his  farm,  by  making  water- 
courses for  irrigation,  clearing  land,  &c.  that  those  very  iroprovementi 
should  tell  against  him,  and  he  be  charged  a  higher  rent  than  bii 
neighbour,  who  was  an  indolent  man,  suffering  his  ettate  to  go  to 
decay,  when  in  fact  it  was  better  land,  and  more  productive,  and 
llierefore  more  able  to  bear  the  burden.' 


It  might  be  reasonably  supposed,  tliat  in  many  cases, 
suresof  this  kind  would  excite  much  clamour,  merely  from  thar 
novelty,  and  from  their  temporary  pressure  ;  but  when  we  find 
repented  instances  in  which  farms  have  been  thrown  up  frcni 
inability  '  to  pay  the  new  duties,  charges  for  measurement,  and 
*  high  (piit  n.-nts/  it  becomes  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence 
which  proves  the  injurious  eflU'Cts  of  such  undoe  rapacity. 

May  11,  the  trHveHers  reached  Gnadonthal,  where  Mr. 
Latruhe  remained  till  June  11,  when  betook  his  final  departure. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entering  his  travelling  waggon,  the 
tlOitentots  began  their  farewell  hymn. 


friends,  to  whom  1  was  attached  Giiadenthal  is  indeed  a  spot, 
1  have  found  myself  so  much  at  home,  and  where  almost  every  object 
conspired  to  fill  my  mind  with  grateful  remembrances  and  conterrpla- 
fions,  that,  though  convinced  of'  my  duty  to  proceed  to  Groenekloofi 
where  business  of  importance  to  that  settlement  demanded  my  pre- 
sence, I  fouiKi  it  necessary  to  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  to  tear  myself 
loo^ie.  But  my  spirit  will  often  dwell  in  those  hallowe<l  groves,  ac- 
company the  congregation  into  the  house  of  pruyer,  attend  them  dar* 
ing  their  truly  solemn  assemblies,  behold  with  atl'ection  :tnd  delighl 
the  pious  labours  of  their  teacher^,  ^larticipute  in  their  joys,  their  «or* 
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,ltf»w«,«rdt!ieir  cures,  and  enjoy  an  aflcrtaete  of  the  hetiTenly  comfort 
ALti'iidliig  ilie  administration  of  the  hoijr  sacrameDis,  by  the  presence 
,»(iil  power  of  our  Lord  and  Sbtioiu.' 

On  his  JKMi'ney  to  the  Ca[>e,  Mr.  L.  received  the  folloniog 
HCL'ount  of  a  war  and  imeiiicuttoi)  het ween  two  rival  OLttiuns  of 
inorikej-s, 

'  The  Great  Ilaue  tloek  presents  itself  here,  with  tnan^  small 
lealis.  It«  rocks  are  the  habitationg  of  baboons,  which,  indeed, 
icctipy  the  sumniita  of  all  the  neighboLirtnii  hills.  Mr  Urie  entertain- 
td  ua  with  nn  account  ofacanibtit  he  had  Lately  beheldi  on  the  waste, 
adjoining  his  gardens,  between  a  lar^e  herd  ol  Wboom  from  the  Haue 
lloek,  and  a  parly  iroin  the  opposite  range.  It  was  maintained  on 
Doth  ^ides  with  great  fury,  and  wilh  horrid  yells  and  barkings,  when, 
Suddenly,  a  stop  was  put  to  it,  by  an  unfortunate  jjckall  running  in 
imong  them;  The  poor  animal  was  siized  by  one  party  and  thrown 
Inwards  the  other,  then  back  agitio.  His  cries,  added  to  those  of  the 
-^orabulants,  hlled  the  air  witli  the  most  discordaat  sounds,  till  th« 
ulh  of  the  intruder  aeenied  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  retreat.* 

It  should  seem  by  this  fuct,  that  men  and  monkeys  are  pretty 
biuch  upon  the  same  system  :  ^rent  nations  lall  out,  and  smaller 
«tairs  Ri\d  themselves  involved  in  the  qiiurrel. 

Tlie  remaining  season  u(  Mr.  L.'s  stay  was  divided  between 
lie  Cape  sod  tiroenekloof,  where  he  assisted  in  laying  th« 
bundation  of  a  new  church.  Much  interestini^  and  amusing 
ietail  is  given  respecting  the  internal  econoiny  of  this  rising 
lettlement ;  hut  as  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  ac- 
'^Uiiinted  with  the  leading  parUculars  relating  to  the  Moravian 
fissions,  we  abstain  from  further  reference.  For  the  saiii« 
^ason  we  refrain  from  extracting  part  of  a  very  trnpressivs 
description  of  u  struggle  between  the  missionary  Schmidt  and 
a  tiger,  but  which  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  Periodical 
&<KSoiinU  of  the  Alissiung  of  the  Brethren  :  Vol.  J.  page  118. 

AVhile  at  the  Cape,  Mr,  Latrobe's  lime  was  pleasantly  spent 
is  visits  to  surrounding  residences  nnd  scenery,  in  intercourM 
%ilh  IrieniU,  and  in  interviews  with  the  Governor  and  the 
lofliccrs  of  administration.  He  had  originally  agreed  for  his 
lage  in  ilie  Brilliant,  hut  relin[|ui«hed  his  intention  in  com- 
nce  with  the  wish  of  Liord  Charles  J^omei-sct,  who  was  de- 
js  of  placing  his  son  Planlagenet  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L. 
during  the  voyage  (o  England,  and  wilh  that  view  provided 
^cODimodation  for  both  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Zebra.  On  the  17(b 
October  lliey  sailed.  Their  first  ohject  was  St.  Helenn, 
ftod  the  moment  we  saw  the  name,  we  read  forward  with  an 
igCrnen  proportioned  to  our  exiieetatiun  of  Vultmble  in- 
rihation  respecting  the  man  of  mighty  name  imprisoned  thcrc- 
^e  were,  however,  greatly  disappointed,  fur  Mr.  LAtroba  tella 
Vol..  XI.  N.  S.  2  M 
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us  very  little  with  winch  we  were  previously 
He  makes   many  common -place  remarks,  which    aerai  fo 
perfectly  uncalled  for,  and  comrouDicates  from  the  ^  best  n- 
'  thority'  the  following  anecdote. 

<  A  butcher  at  James-town,  who  used  to  deliver  meat  for  his  f  Bo* 
naparte's)  table,  being  at  length  wearied  out  with  continual  repetitin 
pf  complaints,  though  he  iurnished  the  best  meat  he  could  procmc^ 
directca  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  the  Governor :  *'  Sir  Hoi- 
son  !  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  this  same  General  Boiia|NMt 
is  hard  to  please.  I  begs  to  be  excused  sarviog  him  anj  loi^;er  wift 
meat."  '    p.  380. 

After  touching  at  Ascension  Island,  the  ship  ran  for  Englsad, 
and  without  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  reacbed  the 
anchorage  at  Cowes,  December  9.  The  following  recapitubtioe 
of  the  '  mingled  melodies*  of  a  ship  of  war,  has  to  landsoMa 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,  and  is  amusingly  described. 

*  In  sleepless  nights,  I  was  both  disturbed  and  amused  by  die  va- 
rious noises  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  First,  the  centinel  before  oar 
door  cried.  Log- time !  The  officer  of  the  watch  on  deck :  Heave  dn 
'  Ipg !  Hold  the  reel !  Shortly  after :  Strike  the  beU !  The  Zebn*! 
belli  however,  being  broken  when  she  went  on  shore  in  Simon^  biji 
it  sounded  like  an  old  tin  kettle,  till  the  broken  piece  fell  oat»  vf 
which  its  tone  was  improved.  This  lasted  about  a  fortnisfaty  when 
by  some  means  it  got  another  crack,  and  lost  its  voice  entirdy.  Ai 
make-shiils  are  very  common  among  sailors,  they  found,  on  trial»  thsi 
striking  with  the  hammer  on  the  flook  of  the  anchor,  answered  the 

Eurpose  as  well,  and  thdt  was  now  our  btU.  It  is  struck  every  h^ 
our,  but  not  in  imitation  of  a  clock.  The  day  is  divided  into  six 
parts.  At  twelve  at  noon,  it  strikes  eight  times,  or  eight  bellsy  as  dii 
phrase  is,  two  and  two  strokes  distinct,  »».»»•»»•>»•  at  hsJf  after 
twelve,  one  stroke ;  at  one,  two  strokes ;  at  haJf-past  one,  three ;  sad 
so  on  till  four  o'clock;  when,  of  course,  the  eight  strokes  retnni. 
Then,  beginning  with  one  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  thejr  are  again 
complete  at  twelve.  If  the  officer  says  to  the  Captain,  it  is  twelve  or 
six  o'clock,  the  answer  is,  *<  make  it  so.*'  When  the  King  wai 
sailing  in  a  frigate  at  Weymouth,  hearing  the  commander  use  ibrt 
expression,  he  observed  :  *<  You,  Sir,  have  more  power  than  I  have; 
I  cannot  make  it  what  time  /  please."  After  the  oell  has  struck,  the 
sailors  placed  as  watch  on  the  shrouds,  and  fore-castle,  cry  out,  si 
loud  as  they  can,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  sleeping :  Larboard 
<iuarter ;  Starboard  quarter ;  Larboard  bow.  In  the  morning,  there 
IS  pumping,  scrubbing,  trampling  overhead,  and  the  noise  increases.' 
pp.  389,  390. 

The  notices  respecting  Natural  History,  are  so  brief  and 

scattered,  that   we  have  been   unable  to  reduce  them  to  aay 

.  tingible  form.     With  Botany,  Mr.  L.  does  not  seem  to  be  much 

acquainted,  and  in  fact  the  Flora  of  the  Cape,  and  the  leading 

particulars  connected  with  the  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  fl« 
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South  Africa,  are  of  general  knowledge ;  but  we  could  liuve 
M'iahed  that,  as  Mr.  L.  seems  to  liave  some  practical  ac(|uiiiiitaiice 
with  mineralogy,  he  had  deToted  a  chapter  to  tliot  imporlaiit 
Gultject :  his  casual  references  are  too  slight  (o  be  satisfactory. 
The  decorations  of  Ibe  book  are  respectable ,-  they  give  a 
very  pleasing  and  aufficiently  complete  representation  of  the 
priucipat  features  of  ilie  Moravian  settlements,  and  of  otber 
remarkable  scenery  in  Mr.  L.'atracli;  twooftbem,  in  particular, 
^the  pa$9  of  Trekata'kow,  and  the  Paerdekop,  are  well  managed 
bulh  in  design  ^nd  colouring.  We  must,  however,  make  n 
decided  protest  against  all  the  puny  aids  of  the  Camera  Obscura 
vndLucida;  they  are  but  substitutes  for  skill,  and  completely 
destructive  of  it,  since  they  tend  elfectually  to  discard  all  feeling 
Mid  discrimination  of  outline.  The  unerring  dependence  of 
the  true  artist  is  on  his  eye  and  hand,  and  vrith  right  principles 
and  sufficient  practice,  they  will  never  deceive  nor  desert  him. 

We  are  glad  lo  learn  that  Mr.  Thorn  is  about  to  take  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  Cape  colony,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  geographical  positions.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  arc 
three  objects  which  our  missionuries  should  keep  in  view,  all  of 
them  valuable,  though  unquestionably  of  very  uuequal  im])ortance. 
The  first  and  moiit  indispensable  is  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  ignorant ;  the  second,  and  next  in  the  scale,  is  the  civilization 
of  the  barbarian  ;   and  the  third  is  the  promotion  of  science  and 

-'  discovery.  The  elements  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  aud  the 
acientitic  arrangements  of  the  various  kinds  of  animal  existences, 
tnny  be  easily  and  pleasantly  acquired  in  tbe  intervals  of  mora 
important   studies.       Mapping,   surveying,    and   the   means   of 

'taking  the  observations  necessary  for  ascertaining  geographical 

^  position,  are  also  accomplishments  of  easy  and  agreeable  ac- 
quisition, We  would  also  especially  recommend,  tbatiu  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  drawing  landscape,  the  instructions  of  n 
genuine  artist  should  be  obtained.     Students  arc  in  the  two- 

.  Ibid  danger  of  cramping  their  hand  by  endeavouring   with  im- 

:'perfect  means  to  instruct  themselves,  or  of  acquiring  erroueouu 
principles  from  unqualified  masters  ;  hut  a  few  sound  instructions 

-from  an  experienced  artist  will,  with  practice, enable  them  lo 
form  a  decided  and  cliaracteristic  outline,  and  lo  put  in  with 

'  a  bold  and  rapid  |>encil  such  indications  of  siiade  and  colour, 

^  as  shall  give  a  far  happier  and  richer  cDect  than  they  would 
'otherwise  be  enabled  to  produce  by  hours  aud  days  of  feeble 
elaboration.  Above  all  things,  we  would  urge scrupulou!^  fidelity, 
B  quality  which  we  have  too  often  seen  sacrificed  to  effect  and  false 

'Jirinciples.     In  this  respect,  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin  did  extensive 
P  *  injury  :   his  wrilings  contain  some  sterling  matter,  mingled  with 

"s  large  alloy  of  affectation.  He  waa  a  sort  of  piL-tures^Ht; 
•  9M2 
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iandy,  and  carried  \na  new  iiiTented  fashions  in  art  fo  Qit 
exireine  of  foppery.  His  original  drawings,  some  of  which  are 
BOW  before  us,  itUplay  great  dexterity  and  much  knowled^, 
))Ut  are  disfigured  by  a  flutter  and  feeblc-ness,  palpably  the  efiec^ 
Hot  of  iguorunce,  but  of  misapplied  kniiwledge. 

Art.  If.     I.    Third  Repori  from  the  Select  Cwnmitlet  on  ike  Fctr 
Laws  I  (1818:)  With  an  App<Jndix,  cnntnining  Retorns  from  dlT 
,    General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Ordered  by  lU 
<     Uuuaa  of  CommonE  to  be  printed,  26th  May,  1818. 


PHIS  Third  Report  of  the  (select  Committee,  is  in  itself  ex- 
'•  Iremcly  short,  and  merely  serves  to  introduce  the  Report  of 
tile  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  occupies  Uw 
ludky  Appendix.  It  state.i,  that  ithas  beea  the  object  oflbe 
,  Select  Committee,  during  the  late  sessions,  raiher  to  carry  inlV 
tflect  the  suggestions  contained  in  their  previous  report,  thaD  to 
'  bestow  more  time  on  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  tbt 
Auhject  at  large,  the  Committee  '  being  satisfied  of  tbejusdn 

*  of  those  principles  and  opinions  which  had  been  before  autp 

*  nitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  House.*  It  represents  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  Select  Committee  to  have  been  necessarily  af 

i  IBuch  occupied  witli  tbe  details  of  those  measures  which  buS 
\  Jteceived  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  *  as  to  have  uddetl  oift- 

*  teriitlly  to  tbe  difficulty  of  maturing  other  measures  Ibat  woiiM 
^'Opply  to  the  radical  evil  of  the  system.'  If  they  have,  therc^ 
fore,  the  Report  proceeds  to  say,  'abstained  fioro  Offering Iv 

*  the  consideration  of  the  House,  during  the  preseut  ScKsion  of 
'  f  Parliament,  any  measure  tbe  nature  and  object  of  whicb 
[  *  might  have  been  to  provide  an  effectual  check  lo  the  progresi, 
I  •  and  a  gradual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  a 
i  f.  compulsory  assessment  for  the  purposes  of  relieving  the  Poor) 
I  ?  it  lias  not  been  from  any  alteration  in  tbe  opinions  they  have 
I  ^expressed  of  tbe  necessity  which  exists  for  making  such  a 

f  provision,  or  from  any  unniiliugness  on  their  part,    to  ei»> 

*  counter  the  difBculty  of  ofl'ering  such  a  provision  to  the  cott- 
'  sideration  of  the  House.'  It  is,  however,  far  (ram  being  im- 
probable, that  the  Honourable  Committee,  allliuugh  timy  maf 
not  see  reason  to  change  their  opinion  as  tft  the  theoretical 
expediency  of  radical  reinedies,  have  found  the  practical  diliS- 
culttcs  of  the  Hiilijcct  hnffi^  every  attempt  lo  frame  a  feasiblt 
plan  in  conformity  to  the  principles  they  have  adopted. 

In  resuntiiig:  the  general  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  what  ita 
'pro|toBe  ta  oursL-lves,  is,  lo  lake  a  cursory  review  of  ibt*  variout 
reiiieuinl  projects  which  have  been  suhuiilled  to  public  atteii- 
don  i  uud  this  will  tieccr^aiily  introduce  the  cur.sidcrutiou  of  thV 
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Bcknowledgied  evils  coonecteil,  eitlier  inlierently  or  otherwise, 
Willi  tile  nystem  of  ParocliiiU  Reliet^  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered- 

Wilh  reijanl  to  tlie  projects  liaviiig  for  their  object  tbe  cven- 
(uul  alinlition  of  the  Law  of  Relief,  tliey  are  of  suoli  a  natiira 
Bfi  in  (lietnsclves  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  wliethcr  (lie  end  can 
eveu  be  desirable,  Ibe  attainment  of  ivhich  must  evidently  be 
regarded  as  so  hopeless.  Unless,  bo(*ever,  we  arc  satisfied  as 
to  ibe  precise  naturn  of  the  idlimate  object  at  which  it  is  desim- 
Me  to  uini,  we  sb»ll  make  but  little  pro°;ress  in  the  inquiry  into 
lite  fitness  or  expediency  of  any  measures  of  a  remedial  nature. 
Is,  then,  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  present  system,  the  ob- 
ject to  which  every  mo<litication  of  the  existing  laws  should 
tend?  'Cnn  we,'  to  adopt  Mr.  Courtenay's  languaire,  'hops 
'  that  Lkbour  and  wages  will  so  completely  adjust  themselves, 
'  and  tbe  people  be  so  nicely  proportioned  to  the  soil  and  wealttl 
'  of  tbe  couuiry,  as  to  confine  want  and  misery  to  the  profligata 

*  only?  Or,  if  we  are  not  saugume  enough  for  this,  are  we  pre- 

*  pared  to  le^ve  wholly  to  private  benevolence  the  relief  of  un- 

*  loreseeu  and  undeserved  misfortune  V  If  so,  if  our  readers 
■re  prepared  to  concur  wilh  Mr,  Ricardo  in  bis  assertion,  that  no 
scheme  morlis  (he  least  attention  which  has  not  the  total  abo- 
Jirion  of  ihe  Poor  Laws  for  its  ultimate  object,  it  will  only  re- 
main to  inquire  how  the  transition  from  one  state  of  things  to 
another  can  be  accomplished  at  the  least  expense  of  interme- 
diate suffering,  or,  (what  may  perhaps  be  a.  still  more  imprea.. 
sive  consideration,)  with  the  least  danger  to  ourseWea. 

,  Tbe  following  arc  the  projects  having  for  their  object  the  r«- 
moval  of  '  the  radical  evil  of  the  system.' 

1.  '  To  fix  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised,  at  its  present  rate, 

*  or  any  other  that  might  be  determined  upon,  and  (O  make  a 
'  law  that  on  no  account  this  sum  should  be  exceeded  :'  a  plan 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  Wm.  Pulteney,  favoured 
by  Sir  Frederick  JJden  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CommoDS)  but  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Maltbus  and  Mr. 
l>avlsun,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Courtenoy,  who  exposes  its  in- 
justice, and  shews  at  tbe  same  time  the  impracticability  qF 
realizing  it. 

2.  To  reduce  the  amount  raised,  by  taking  olT  one-tenth  of 
tbe  Poor's  Rates  annually,  so  us  to  destroy  tlie  whole  in  ten 
years;  (a  scheme  recomiqended  by  Mr,  Townsend;}  or,  by 
^eans  of  *  a  decennial  reduction  of  one-tcntb,  to  deliTer  ut 
'  from  the  burthen  in  a  hundred  years.' 

_  a.  To  exclude,  after  a  abort  notice,  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Xav  of  Relief,  tbe  children  of  future  marriages.  Tliis  is  Mr, 
Malthns's  suggestion  ;  but,  in  his  Ltatcr  to  Whitbread,  cited  bj 

Jklr,  Courteniiy,  tie  aeecQ^  virtually  to  abftOdon  it,  wh«4  be  onm 
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that  '  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  Legislative  regalatioirf 

*  founded  upoo  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  till  the  higher  and 

*  middle  classes  of  society  were  generally  convinced  of  its  ne- 

*  ccssity,  and  till  the  foor  themaelces  could  be  made  to  ««- 

*  derstand  that  they  had  purchased  their  right  to  a  proviium 

*  by  larvy  by  too  great  ana  extensive  a  sacrifice  of  their  libertj 
^  and  happiness.'*  Such  a  condition  as  this,  if  it  does  nit 
amount  to  a  sine  die  postponement  of  the  plan,  refers  it  to  t 
period  too  remote,  we  imagine,  to  come  into  our  present  cal- 
culations. Mr.  Courtenay  has,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  each  of  these  propositions ;  we  are  not  aware  n 
any  others. 

Were  there,  however,  no  alternative  but  such  as  the  abote 
sugigestions  imply,  to  our  sitting  down  under  the  unmitigated 
pressure  of  the  existing  burdens,  the  desperation  which  such  a 
prospect  would  induce,  might  seem  to  warrant  any  experiments, 
however  bold,  that  afibrded  the  chance  of  eventual  relief.  Mocb, 
however,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  may  be  done  towards  alle- 
viating the  evil,  by  correcting  the  injurious  administration  of  the 
poor  Laws,  which  has,  within  a  comparatively  recent  periocT, 
given  a  new  character  to  the  original  system,  and  by  institutioDl 
adapted  to  raise  the  moral  character  ot  the  lower  classes.  To 
these  two  objects,  we  are  well  persuaded,  all  measures  of  bene- 
ficial reform  must  be  exclusively  directed. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset,  in  considering  the  evils  arishj^ 
from  the  mal-administration  merely  of  the  law  of  relief,  we  are 
root  with  the  prevailing  practice  of  mixing  relief  with  wages. 
^his  in  itself  presents  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  plans 
of  amendment.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comitiow, 
although  they  have  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on  the 
subject,  have  been  unable  to  suggest  any  legislative  remedy  for 
this  enormous  abuse.  There  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  bat  two 
ways  in  which  this  practice  could  be  put  a  stop  to ;  either  to 
make  it  obligatory  on  the  employer,  in  every  branch  of  produc- 
tive industry,  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  labour  according  to  a 
fixed  scale,  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  relieving  any  who  are  in  the  receipt  of 
wages ;  or  to  enact  that  no  man  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  wages, 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  pecuniary  relief.  To  the  former  plan, 
insuperable  objections  would  oppose  themselves  ;  objections  botli 
of  principle  and  of  detail.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  in  one 
"branch  of  our  manufactures,  a  local  bill  of  this  description  his 
appeared  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  protecting  the  labourer 
from  oppression  ;  and  in  casi  s  where  no  legislative  interference 
has  been  exerted,  a  scale  of  waives  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
masters  and  workmen  of  a  trade,  is  generally  found  to  be  attended 
with  their  mutual  advantage.     But  setting  aside  the  reasonings 
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•f  (he  econoinUtx,  wlio  contend  that  tli<;  wages  of  labour  stioulfl 
always  be  left  lo  be  regulateil  by  tlie  increase  vr  reiluclion  of  the 
fleinaiid,  it  is  sufiiciet)t  to  remark,  (but  nork  of  TanoiiM  descrip- 
tiuiis  must  be  paid  fur  in  relation  to  lis  quality,  not  less  tban  in 
pruporiion  to  qiiantily  ;  its  quality  as  [jToiluci^d  by  the  superior 
skill  oftbe  norkrom.  Of  llie  material  dilTerence  in  tbe  market- 
able value  of  tbe  same  coiiimodity  arisin:^  out  of  tbis  circum- 
stance, a  fined  scale  of  wages  can  tnke  no  coi^iiisauce.  The  in- 
fiiiite  modi  fie  at  ions  of  labour  by  skill,  can  no  otherwise  be  taken 
into  account,  than  as  labour  of  all  kinds  is  kft  lo  be  paid  for 
sccorditig  lo  the  market  price.  Any  further  discussion  of  fhia 
matter,  is,  bowever,  superseded  by  iWm  simple  conaiileration, 
that  tbe  attempt  to  put  :l  statute-price  upon  labour,  by  whalso- 
eier  severities  the  law  should  be  enforced,  would  prove  as  abor- 
tive ns  It  would  be  injuiious  and  unjust. 

Witb  regard  to  the  other  mode, — tbe  enacting  that  in  future 
no  relief  in  money  shall  be  given  lo  any  man  who  is  in  tbe  re- 
ceipt of  wages,  it  is  obvious,  (bat  by  itself,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstancea,  it  would  be  next  to  inipraLticabie  to  carry  it  into 
ellecl.  'I'liia  is,  however,  the  only  phiu  which  promises  an 
efficient  reform  of  the  present  system,  and  It  deserves,  therefore, 
eur  most  attentive  cou » id e ration.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  (here  can 
be  litile  doubt,  that  ttie  Poor  Laws  are  the  means  of  keeping 
dowD  the  wages  of  labour,  that  but  for  such  a  provision  tbe 
Wages  of  the  labourer  would  have  been  higher,  it  would  seem  to 
be  lor  tbe  good  even  of  those  wbo  subsist  U[>on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, that,  so  far  as  regards  ihcm,  (lie  provision  by  which  they 
are  losers  rather  ilian  gainers,  should  be  abolished.  The  couse- 
queuce  of  liuch  an  enactment  would,  of  course,  be,  that  many 
would  prefer  casting  (hemselves  wholly  upon  the  parish  for  sup- 
port, to  selling  their  labour  for  a  sum  inadequate  for  their  main- 
tenance :  this  would  operate  as  a  dicck  u|>ou  the  supply,  and  by 
that  means  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  labour.  Under  these 
circumstances  wages  must,  we  should  conceive,  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  fair  living  price  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  should  be  tbe  case,  the 
condition  of  ihe  labourer  would  become  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
pauper,  as  to  furnish  Ihe  strongest  inducementto  industry.  The 
aggregate  number  of  paupers  would  be  lessened  by  tbe  total 
number  of  the  labourers  then  receiving  wages,  who  now  subsist 
partly  upon  wages,  and  partly  upon  parochial  relief;  and  it  may 
he  questioned  whether  the  expense  incurred  by  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  should  be  left  entirely  dependent  upon  parochial 
relief,  would  loirg  continue  to  exceed  the  amount  which  is  notr 
expended  upon  a  larger  number  in  connexion  with  wages.  Pau- 
perism wouhl  then  again  become  associated  with  tbe  idea  of 
degradation,  as  a  state  of  dishonourable  and  comfortless  in(li> 
"  "   which  the  labourer  would  dread  to  sink,  and  in  which 
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he  would  loathe  to  continue.     The  pittance  he  wbuM  then  rar 
eeive,  he  would  no  lon^r  be  nble  to  demand  as  4 he  ftiir  regard 
of  his  toil,  or  the  fullilment  of  a  previous  aj^ement  with  his  em- 
ployer.     What  he  received,  be  would  receive  as  alms,  and  it 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  local  adminiMratorsi  of  reliof,  if  then 
alms  exceeded  in  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  provir 
sion,what  he  might  enjoy  as  the  fruit  of  hishonauraMe  earnings. 
There  are  many  districts  in  which,  we  apprehend,  tlie  trmnst- 
tion  to  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  attended   with  any 
fetal  difficulties ;  districts  in  which  the  practice  of  idixinp^  rdirf 
with  wages  is  less  prevalent ;  and  in  them  some  exjieriment  of 
the  kind  might  safely  be  tried.      Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  casff 
of  mal- administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  \iiliich  call  for  legisltr 
live  interference,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  safest  way  to  begia 
with  the  enacting  of  local  bills.     Slow  and  tedious  ee  the  pror 
eess  of  reform  might  be,  if  conducted  upon  this  plan,  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  general  legislative  measures  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  verr  different  circumstances  of  the  Poor  throiighont  the 
kingdoip.    We  question  whether  the  |)opulation  of  a  manofie- 
luriog  town,  for  instance,  can  ever  be  disposed  of  with  the  sane 
iMSility,  under  any  essential  change  in  the  present  system,  as  the 
thinly  scattered  poor  of  an  agricultural  district.     I'be  best  mode 
|yf  making  provision  for  the  indigent,  must  always  be  a  matter 
as  much  of  detail  as  of  general  principle;   and  if  tlie  inltabitaat^ 
of  a  parish,  of  a  district,  or,  at  length,  of  a  county,  could  be  io- 
4aced  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  leave  and  authority  to  make 
those  changes  which  local  circumstances  should  appear  to  ren- 
der safe  and  expedient,  upon  their  own  conviction  of  the  policy 
as  well  as  practicability  of  the  change,  it  would  be  in  oor  view 
far  preferaole  to  any  sweeping  alterations  digested  in  a  select 
committee  of  political  economists,  nnd  indiscriminately  enforced 
upon  the  country  at  large.     The  failure  of  any  experiment  aiien 
ao  reduced  a  scale,  would  endanger  no  fatal  explosion  ;  the  suf- 
fering which  it  might  inflict,  would  admit,  if  necessary,  of  ex- 
traordinary means  of  relief;  and  the  evil,  if  any  evil  consequences 
ensued,  might  soon  be  repaired.      But  should  the  plan  sooceed, 
the  example  of  the  district  in  which  the  re<luction  of  the  rate,  or 
the  melioration  of  the  lower  classes,  should  be  proved  to  be  the 
result  of  an  improved  administration  of  the  law  of  relief,  wouU 
apeedily  enough  be  followed  by  all  the  parishes  which  were  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  similar  measures  ;    1^  no 
others  could  we  wish  to  see  them  adopted.      The  idea  of  ten 
thousand  private  Poor  Bills  may  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicoie, 
but  no  such  absurdity  as  the  separate  application  of  every  parish 
to  the  legislature,  is  contained  in  the  proposition.     The  number 
t>f  such  bills  would  not,  it  is  probal^le,  more  than  keep  pae€ 
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Milh  that  of  turnpike  or  ioclosiire  acts ;  and  long  berui'c  they 
voiild  become  inconveniently  numerous,  some  cumprehcniiive  law 
mi^^lit  be  frameil  to  give  uniforniity  (o  the  system. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  regulation' aa  would  cut  oIT  tlio 
labovrer  who  was  in  the  rt'ceipt  of  wages,  from  all  claim  to 
parish  assistance,  arii>et>  from  the  serious  emliarrassirenLs  whiub 
would  accrue  to  the  employer,  incase  of  any  sudden  U'ansilioH 
from  tbo  prevailing  ]>riictice  to  so  dilfercut  a  state  of  tbings. 
Where  is  he  to  look  for  a  corapensatioii  for  the  immediate  incon- 
venience of  being  compelled  ntiuliy  to  support  all  (he  labourers  in 
ills  employ  ?  How  cleiir  and  certain  soever,  in  the  view  of  atheNi 
■Day  be  the  advantage  which  he  will  eventually  participate,  it 
nill  be  ditlieitlt  to  bring  bim  lo  resign  the  license  of  which  ha 
has  so  long  availed  liimself,  (hut  of  indemnifyiDg  biuiself  lor  his 
(limioisbed  profits,  by  paying  wages  half  out  of  the  pool's  rules. 
In  the  first  iiislant^e,  ibere  can  be  no  doubt,  the  price  of  labour 
must  rise  to  a  height  wbich  nothing  but  a  cQi-resjionding  de- 
liressioii  of  the  rate  would  render  supportable  ;  and  ihls  might 
not  immedialely  follow.  It  would  be  some  time  before  things  would 
find  their  level.  The  present  race  of  labourers,  it  is  lo  be  feared, 
are  iu  many  districts  too  much  in  love  with  pauperism  and 
bread-money,  In  forego  at  i>nce  all  its  advantages,  for  the  plea- 
sures of  honest  industry  and  independence,  and  they  might 
therefore  require  as  wages,  too  high  a  bribe  to  labour.  The 
{employer  would  consequently  be  driven  to  avail  hiinselt'  of  every 
expedient  fur  lessening  his  consumpllon  of  the  article  thus  en- 
hanced in  value,  ao<l  it  would  be  bis  constant  etfort  In  keep  down 
the  price  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  pittance  wbiih  sutfices  lor 
the  bare  subsistence  of  the  pauper. 

After  a  time,  however,  wages  wonid  naturally  a<1Just  them- 
selves to  a  fair  standard  ;  and  the  supply  of  labour  would  come 
to  bear  (hat  adequate  proporlion  to  the  demand,  which  would 
bringdown  ilie  price  to  a  mere  suiliciency  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  labourer.  But  what  are  we  to  include  in  the  idea  of  even  a 
mere  sufficiency  ?  Of  course  it  must  eitend  (o  (he  mainteuunce 
of  a  wife  and  family  ;  but  Is  it  to  be  exi>ecled  thut  the  rate  of 
wages  would,  in  a  genera)  way,  be  adequate  lo  his  support  in 
the  event  of  a  large  family,  domestic  aHlict ion,  or  scanty  em- 
ploy  i  The  multiplication  of  Benefit  goeictit^s  afibrds  ihe  la- 
bourer (he  means  of  protecting  himself  from  di  irers  under 
«ome  afflictive  contingencies  ;  but  unless  his  earnings  more  than 
suffice  for  subsistence,  unless  he  can  save  money  fivin  them, 
what  is  (a  be  his  resource  when  he  is  unable  to  obtain  work 
enough  to  maintain  bis  family  .'  Is  be  to  retuhc  |uirlitit  employ- 
ment, and  throw  himself,  with  his  wile  aiul  clnldrpii,  uiioHy  upon 
sfbe  parisli  ''  Supposing  that  he  is  in  full  employ,  it  is  very  jkis- 
.SJblf  that  he  majr  b»  unable,  from  the  high  price  of  provisiou^ 
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and  the  largeness  of  his  family,  to  support  himself  upim  liii 
earnings;  is  he  in  this  case,  because  he  is  in  the  receipt  d 
wages,  to  be  denied  relief? 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Conmons'  Committee  recoa- 
roend  the  substituting  in  every  case,  for  pecuniary  relirf  aflfordcd 
to  the  parent,  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  children  then- 
selves.  A  suggestion  of  this  nature  was  made  in  a  Report, 
drawn  ap  in  1607,  by  Mr.  Locke,  as  one  of  the  Lorw  of 
Trade,  which  the  Committee  quote  as  '  fornishing  the  onlj 
^  remedy  for  the  practice  of  defraying  what  should  be  pari  df 
'  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor's  rate.'  This  proposilioa, 
Mr.  Courtenay  remarks,  ^  is,  at  the  first  blush,  dfensive,  oi 
^  the  score  of  humanity.  We  thereby  disconnect,  it  is  naturalij- 
'  aaid,   those  whom    nature  has   made     mutually    dependeat 

*  for  support  and  affection.  But  those  who  make  this  objeo* 
^  tion,  overlook  one  of  the  principal  motives  to  the  propautkHi. 
'  It  is  hoped  that  the  separation  of  families  will  be  felt  by  ths 
'  poor  as  an  affliction,  and  that  the  wish  to  avoid  that  afflictioa, 
'  will  operate  in  inducing  parents  to  use  greater  exertion  to^ 

*  wards  supporting  their  children,  if  not  to  pause  before  they 

*  become  fathers.  The  measure  is  calculated  in  some  degree  to 
^  punish  the  improvident  parent,  without  reducing  the  child  to 
'  the  extremity  of  want.'  On  the  score  of  humanity,  we  thinks 
no  valid  objection  can  be  brought  against  a  proposition'  wbidh 
would  go  no  further  than  to  rescue  children  from  starving ;  but 
we  confess  that  we  fieel  on  other  grounds  extremely  disiiieliaed 
to  entertain  this  suggestion  of  the  Committee.     What  they  re* 

^commend,  is,  the  establishment  of  parochial  district  schools,  ia 
which  the  children  should  be  lodged,  as  well  as  employed  and 
maintained.  '  A  somewhat  new  combination  of  words,'  remarki 
Mr.  Nicoll,  '  may  for  a  moment  mislead  us,  but  the  propoaitioA 
'  is  simply  this :  Let  the  children   of  all  |)ersons  asking  relief 

<  be  brought  up  from  the  age  of  three  to  that  of  fourteen,  in  the 

<  Workhouse.      The  building  may  not  be   precisely  the  one 

<  hitherto  used  for  the  poor,  and  the  name   may   be  ^  district 

<  school ;"  the  place  may  be  better  visited,  and  better  regulated ; 

<  but  where  the  children  of  a  parish  are  taught,  fed,  employed, 

<  and  lodged,  there  is  a  parish  workhouse.' 

The  mere  expense  of  such  a  plan  would  be  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  it.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  for  this  purpose,  could 
never,  as  Mr.  Nicoll  remarks,  be  paid  out  of  the  rates ;  ^they 
would  therefore  add  a  new  burthen  to  the  country.  The  expense 
of  each  child  in  the  workhouse,  would  be  at  least  double  what 
would  wholly  maintain  it  with  its  parents.  In  the  workhouse^ 
there  is  no  partial  relief.  *  The  fatlier  may  support  his  family 
^  with  half-maintenance  for  each  from  the  parish  ;  in  the  workr 
^  house  every  speqies  of  expense  falls  exclusively  on  this  i>arish 
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*  fnnd.'  ^  The  children  of  a  public  instttution  cannot  be  seen  in 
^  ras^s ;  they  must  be  regularly  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of 
^  ^ooA  provisions.'  To  the  expense  of  this  superior  mode  of 
maintenance  are  to  be  added,  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress oi  the  school,  <  the  gain  of  the  contractor,  where  they  ate 

*  kept  by  contract,  the  greater  waste  where  they  are  not,* 
besides  the  interest  of  money  expended  on  the  establishment  of 
the  institution  :  against  all  which  is  to  be  set  merely  the  result  of 
the  productive  labour  of  the  workhouse,  which  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved,  will  rarely  average  much  above  20s.  a  head 
.per  annum  ! 

As  it  is,  the  workhouse  system  is  sufficiently  expensive.  Fre*- 
quently,  where  entering  the  workhouse  is  made  the  condition  »of 
relief,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  the  poor  from  application,  the  ex- 
pense of  4s.  or  5s.  a  head  per  week,  will  be  incurred  by  sending 
there  the  pauper  and  his  family,  when  half,  or  less  than  half  that 
sum,  given  in  pecuniary  relief,  would  have  kept  them  more  com- 
fortably at  home.  In  establishments  of  the  nature  recommended 
by  the  Committee,  the  expense  would  be  aggravated  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  relief,  not  less  than  by  tlie  extensive  scale  on  which 
it  would  Soon  become  necessary  to  administer  it.  The  children 
would  not  be  regarded  or  treated  as  paupers  ;  they  would  not  be 
/armed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  adult  population  of  the  work- 
house are  herded  together;  it  would  be  inhuman  to  consign 
them,  for  the  improvidence  of  their  parents,  to  the  neglect  and 
ill-treatment  which  are  frequent  in  such  establishments.  But 
this  lavish  humanity,  which  would  go  so  far  beyond  relieving  dis- 
tress, as  to  pamper  the  cast-off  offspring  of  the  pauper  with 
comforts  denied  perhaps  to  the  haUVfed,  half-clothed  children  of 
the  virtuous  cottager  at  home,  would  be  as  unjust  and  partial,  as 
it  would  be  costly. 

The  total  separation  of  children  from  idle  and  dissolute  parents, 
may  doubtless  be  highly  expedient,  as  regards  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  any  plans  for  their  moral  education.  We  are  aware  x)f 
the  powerful  and  discouraging  counteraction  to  the  benevolent 
pains  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  example  and  habits  they  are  exposed  to  at  home. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  principle  of  Cbarity 
Schools,  which  proceed  upon  this  plan  of  separation,  how  mucn 
soever  there  may  be  to  object  to  in  their  management.  But  we 
entertain  serious  doubts  whether  the  moral  advantages  of  such 
a  separation,  would  be  likely  to  be  realized  ill  the  crowded  inmates 
of  the  work -house  school.  The  worst  example  at  home,  is 
scarcely  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  what  it  is  very  conceivable  they 
may  be  exposed  to  in  such  a  situation.  A  cautious  separation  of 
the  sexes,  a  constant  vigilant  inspection  which  would  necessitate 
a  considerable  degree  of  restraint,  and  a  more  efficient  system 
moral  and  religious  instruction  than  is  usually  to  be  found 
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op.eratlon  ill  similar  es(:ihlis1m)onts,  woulJ  aloce  ifordtie 
oi'  reiulcriiig  these  sdioois  any  tliiu£r  better  than  ift&i 
4*.  'pravity.  But  iIuto  oui^lit  to  bo  certain  and  lic^nJuikf 
:i:t(n«!ini;  tiK*  sci*eni(s  to  cuinjicMisate  foi*  the  t«>ul  eia 
v.li-.'tjvvr  ^aiiii;;r\  ir.iiii^'iico  uiiua  tlie  heart,  a$  wcJ  iti 
.-njv.>\(v.'Mit.  mii^lit  l:.;^e  i)v'(>n  (lie  fruit  of  the  deTe^p^iT 
siH-iil  L'lit'ciN^n^  .imiil  the  rii(UMrinenis  and  the  intcemd 
YiY.  Nicoil  (lAVi'iln  11^  jri  this  olijoctioii  uith  an  azi;uftif  ai 
tCi  linii*.  aii'l  a--  ii  i-^  a  siile  ol  tlio  subject  uLic:i  U  »«  « 
r.p  iv»  nIlw,  Wi*  >!jail  avail  cii.stlves  of  a  ratlkn- L4e 
i:o!;i  liis  p.:;r.;'ii!.!.  ::>  \ii.i/ii  v.e  have  iiad  »o  fr«r«|unsaBi 
•  iJtT  \\\\\i  l:ii:h  >aiiiijin('n. 


•  Let  li*,'  r:o  ^n^^.  *  5J!T»o<e  ilic  children  of  tbe  •* 
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idnictimes  liabltual  sense  of  obedience ;  it  is  always  «oinething  that 
will  impress,  always  something  that  will  be  remembered. 

^  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  willing  to  depreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  ordinary  juvenile  education;  I  estimate  them  I  trust  at  their 
full  value,  and  only  say,  to  the  theory  of  the  school,  add  the  practi- 
cal influences  of  domestic  feeling. 

*  As  far  as  my  enquiries  have  gone,  the  views  here  detailed  aft 
supported  by  fitu^ts ;  the  children  thus  bred  up  wholly  apart  from  their 
parents,  do  not  turn  out  well.  They  have  gone  a  certain  beaten 
round,  day  by  day ;  thejr  know  nothing  of  life  i  they  cannot  conduct 
themselves  in  the  world ;  they  have  never  before  met  with  temptatioon^ 
and  they  cannot  now  resist  tbem ;  they  have  never  felt  hardsliips^aad 
they  sink  under  them.  What  they  have  been  taught  was  theory,  and 
when  they  come  to  practice,  they  find  their  theories  wholly  disjoined 
from  action.  They  have  the  forms  of  morality  about  them,  but  pos<« 
sess  nothing  of  the  substance. 

<  The  district  school  as  giving  rise  to  a  new  83rstem  of  claims,  t« 
fliffording  new  advantages  from'  the  rate,  and  as  educating  unlimited 
iHimbers  is  the  habit  of  pauperism,  is  perhaps  amongst  the  stron|?est 
incitements  to  parochial  deplendance^  iJKit  can  be  devised.  It  wilT  «S 
She  same  time  deprive  of  relief,  the  v«ry  persons  most  entitled  to  it; 
those  respectable  parents  burdened  with  a  large  family,  who  bad 
rather  starve  along  with  their  childreo,  than  endure  separatioa  from 
them. 

*  The  school  plan  will  certainly  have  a  varying  influence ;  it  wil( 
deter  those  most  respectable  families  from  asking  relief;  and  it  will 
double  the  clamour  of  the  undeserving.  To  get  nd  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  children  wholly,  and  permanently,  (for  to  th^  child  ott 
whom  the  gates  have  once  closed,  they  will  never  be  opened  till  his 
final  exit,)  is  a  stonulus  to  fraod,  idleness,  and  falsehood,  scarcely  to- 
^  withstood. 

*  Pride,  if  not  honesty,  will  prevent  many  persons  from  adcing  relief 
in  a  small  way^  and  for  a  short  time ;  but  here  is  a  wholesale  temi>ta-> 
tion  addressed  to  all,  and  to  opemte  withoot  limit.  Should  this  prim* 
ciple  prevail,  as  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  extends,  (every  msa 
waose  child  is  in  the  poor  house,  is  a  burden  to  the  parish, J  all  idea  of 
debasement  will  be  obliterated.  Where  few  receive  relief^  and  many 
do  not,  it  is  the  many  who  form  the  class ;  the  few  are  the  exception. 
Here,  to  be  of  the  few  is  degrading :  but  where  many  receive  relief^ 
dnd  few  do  not,  the  receivers  of  relief,  become  the  ordinary  class  of 
labourers ;  degradation  is  at  an  end ;  the  few  may  feel  a  little  pride# 
but  the  many  feel  no  disgrace.  « 

^  The  child  who  is  brought  up  tiU  H  in  a  workhouse,  must  look  Cm, 
the  workhouse  through  life,  as  his  right  and  inheritance ;  in  all  his 
calamities  and  necessities  he  must  revert  to  it,  as  his  almost  native 
bome ;  his  ideas  will  not  often  rise  beyond  it,  and  he  can  never  shrink 
from  it  as  inflicting  disgrace/ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point  because  it  seems  Ui 
to  be  a  rather  favourite  idea  with  the  Select  Comn^itte^  and  b^- 
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cause  the  plan  has  been  warmly  advooatod  in  a  popular  Joonat 
by  a  writer  whose  fancy  and  feelings  too  often  get  the  better 
of  his  judgement.     Tlic  .example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  '  insHtod 

*  upon  having^  their  pupils  left  wholly  to  their  oare  durtig  tk 
^  whole  time  of  their  education/  has  no  attractions  ibr  us.  It 
was,  we  know,  part  of  their  policy  to  supersede^  and,  if  possihk, 
extins^uisih  the  natural  ufiections  as  a  spring  of  action,  and  to  n- 
ducc  tireir  neophytes  to  a  sort  of . moral  automata,  the  pasaie 
members  of  the  vast  ecclesiastical  madiine  It  noust  not  be  for- 
gotten how  very  recently  the  rulers  of  ^  our  church/  have  dii- 
cofered  that  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  a  safe  or 
desirable  undertaking,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  dodbt 
whether  that  object  would  long  be  simply  and.  heartily  purssed 
in  institutions  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
Other  objects  occupy  the  prominent  place  in  the  mind  of  many  t 
Eealous  partisan  of  National  Education,  who,  but  for  the  depre- 
cated activity  of  sectarian  philanthropy,  would  have  been  «d 
content  that  Dr.  Bell  had  never  been  heard  of  out  of  Madras. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  tliat  the  Honourable  Cooh 
mittee  had  any  otiier  design,  in  suggesting  this  plan  of  providiij 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  than  to  secure  their  moral -and  raK- 

E'ous  education  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  the  scheme  io  all  its 
tarings,  to  anticipate  the  certain  abuses  to  which  it  is  liahie, 
to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  rdatkm 
toother  recent  measures,  such  as  the, Select  Vestry  Bill,  the 
Church-building  Bill,  and  the  District  School  System,  which  all 
seem  to  be  directed  to  one  point,  the  consolidation  of  the  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  extension  of  its  ii^urioiis 
patronage.  Nor  will  a  jealousy  on  this  subject  appear  wholly 
unseasonable,  when  we  take  into  account  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  some  instances,  to  insist  upon  attendance  at 
the  parish  cliurch,  as  a  condition  of  obtainini^  parish  relief.  Tbe 
plan  of  District  Schools  would  aObrd  an  admirable  opportuoit; 
for  silently  establishing  this  exclusive  principle,  Tlie  Stale 
would  have  the  authority,  we  have  seen,  of  the  Jesuits,  fiir 
claiming  to  have  the  children  it  undertook  to  maintain^  left 
wholly  to  its  spiritual  care.     And  thus  they  would  be  ^  fed  with 

*  the  milk  of  sound  doctrine,"  from  Mother  Churchy  /  not  dry- 

*  nursed,^  we  are  told,  *  in  dissent.'  Let  them  be  fed  by  all 
means ;  but  Mother  Church  has  the  character  of  not  being  ascarefol 
as  a  nurse  should  be,  res]>ecting  either  her  own  diet,or  tbecaUsof 
her  children  ;  and  what  is  termed  dry-nursing,  has  been  knowuto 
turn  out  much  better  than  the  tampering  of  a  high-fed  and  vp- 
loptuous  wet-nurse.  Whether  the  infant  tenantry  of  theDistrv^ 
work-house  should  go  to  Church  or  not,  that  is,  should  be  000- 
pelled  to  go,  or  not,  might  appear  a  matter  not  worth  ocoupyiiig 
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a  moment's  discussion,  except,  inileeil,  on  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  ;  onv  must  rejoice  ttut  tiicy  would  [)c  brauijht 
within  the  reach  of  any  sort  of  ruligiuiis  instruction ;  but  the 
plan  being  so  highly  olijrctionablc  on  other  grounds,  we  Imve 
reuson  to  regard  tbeiiltprapt  to  carry  it  into  execulion,  with  the 
morejenlousy,  as  it  seems  capuble  of  being  made  to  subserve  a 
sinister  and  miscbievous  policy,  at  a  beuvy  expense  to  the 
country. 

But  (here  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  disposed 
to  question  the  propriety  of  the  pitin  fur  maintaining  the  children 
of  tbe  indigent.  It  assumes  that  tlie  number  of  a  man's  children, 
is  the  only  proper  ground  for  relief ;  that  this  is  the  consideration 
by  which  parish  relief  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  children,  it 
is  said,  must  not  starve,  and  upon  this  principle,  the  present 
mode  of  making  up  a  man's  income  out  of  tbe  rate  by  what  is 
termed  bread-money,  has  been  so  extensively  adapted ;  a  made  in 
every  point  of  view  objectionable.  First,  there  is  no  security 
given  or  required,  that  the  allowance  shall  go  to  relieve  tbe  wants 
of  the  children  :  the  probability  is,  that  part  at  leaat  will  be  spent 
by  the  parent,  in  many  cases,  at  tbe  public-house.  Secondly, 
the  pr&ctice  tends  directly  to  abate  a  man's  inducement  to  indus- 
trious exertion,  and  renders  him  at  the  same  time  careless 
whether  his  wife  and  children  should  earn  any  thing  or  not ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  will  generally  be  brought 
up  in  unprofitable  idleness.  To  which  we  may  add  the  rsmark  of 
^  Mr.  Courtenay,  that,  the  allow;tnoe  '  being  proportioned  to  the 

*  price  of  bread,  it  involves  an  undertaking  to  find  the  best  food 

*  for  the  whole  population,  at  all  periods,  without  ret'erence  to  the 
'quantity  of  corn  actually  existing.'  The  fii:.t  of  these  objec- 
tions would  be  obviated  by  the  separate  mainten:ince  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  second,  however,  would  remain  in  all  its  fierce.  That 
most  salutary  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  nature  has  itself  pro- 
Tided  in  the  parental  instinct,  and  which  has  so  important  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  social  character,  would  be  by  this  means  greatly 
superseded;  and  so  far  as  the  Poor  Laws  are  chargeable  with 
favouring  improvident  marriages,  they  would  still  he  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  who 
DOW  connect  themselves  together,  relying  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  fannily  upon  the  rate,  would  look  to  the  sepurate  mainte- 
nance of  their  children,  in  the  same  sordid  spirit  at  half-caleula- 

'  tion.  Add  to  this,  that  one  effect  of  such  a  regulation  must  be, 
to  depress  the  rate  of  wages,  if  wages  are  at  all  atTected  by  the 

'    tystem  of  relief,  below  what    onirht   to  be  regarded  as  a  just 

-  ilafldard.  We  speak  now  chiefly  of  agricultural  labourers, 
whose   wages,  we  must  contend,  uui^lit   to  be  such  as  should 

.  Miffice  for  the  total  maintenance  uf  their  largest  families,  unless 
in  times  of  eilraordiaarf  scarcity,  nliicb  cannot  bs  included  in 
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the  consideration.  When  we  say  tliey  ongbt  to  fce,  we  meirf 
that  otherwise  they  cannot  be  properly  termed  a  living  price  far 
labour.  There  can  be  no  more  reason  that  the  rate  of  wagn 
should  be  limited  to  the  subsistence  of  a  small  family,  than  thai 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  support  of  an  unmarried  labourer ; 
the  latter  has  as  ^reat  an  adtantage  oter  the  former,  aslbe 
former  has  over  the  roan  with  a  large  family;  and  if  it  is  thoiighl  I 
tliat  competition  would  not,  in  tlie  al)sencc  of  the  poor*s  rata,  I 
bring  down  the  price  of  labour  to  the  loivest  point,  nanely,  thit 
upon  which  an  individual  should  be  able  only  to  subsist  himidr, 
we  do  not  see  why  iUi  eflect  is  to  be  dreaded  as  lilbely  to  betf 
too  hard  u|)on  the  labourer  with  a  numerous  family.  The  mod^ 
propos^ed  by  the  Committee,  of  relieving  a  man  of  bis  childraif 
would,  however,  operate  just  as  any  other  mode  of  relief  htf 
been  found  to  do,  in  the  bargain  between  the  labourer  and  hit 
employer,  inducing  the  former  to  accept  of  worse  terms  fromtiiff 
latter  than  he  would  otherwise  submit  to }  and  in  tlie  one  aatf 
Just  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  labourer  is  defrauded  of  that  put 
of  his  wages  which  he  foregoes  in  consideration  of  the  obtaioabb 
relief. 

Ylie  number  of  children  which  a  man  has  to  support,  is  in  it* 
Self  no  criterion  of  the  need  he  stands  in  of  reHei ;  thatcaok 
ascertained  only  by  taking  the  number  of  his  children  in  cdi- 
nexion  with  his  actual  earnings  and  tlie  price  of  suboisteooe; 
Poe  honest  hard-working  labourer  may  be  reduced  to  distren, 
with  only  a  small  family,  when  provisions  are  high,  or  wwfc  is 
scarce,  while  another  in  the  same  rank  of  life  may  be  well  aUe  to 
maintain  a  family  twice  as  large  as  his,  upon  his  earnings.  The 
scheme  of  separatoly  providing  for  the  chddren,  does  nut  pretead 
to  distterimiiiate  l)«'tween  cases  thus  widely  different ;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  rule  limiting  the  relief  to  those  whose  earniagi 
should  not  exceed  a  specific  income,  would  act  as  an  immediate 
discouragement  uf  industry.  Relief  given  in  this  manncTi 
would  be  all  in  favour  of  the  improvident  and  the  worthless :  it 
would  be  taking  off  what  operates  as  some  restraint  upon  vioi 
and  wastefulness,  and  it  would  exonerate  the  careless  ana  unfisd- 
ing  from  the  most  natural  objects  uf  solicitude.  It  would  have 
this  radical  defect  of  tlie  plans  it  is  intcnd'.^d  to  supersede,  that  it 
would  give  to  all  as  much  as  any  can  want ;  ana  it  would  give 
it  upon  conditions  which  would  deter  the  most  deserving  objeeti 
from  accepting  of  it :  Mr.  Courtenay  recommends  that  the  ea- 
actment  should  be  to  this  effect :  ^  That  it  should  be  a  sufficient 
'  cause  to  be  shewn  before  the  mai^istrate  for  not  relieving  a  man 

*  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  family,  that  the  overseers  had 

*  oflbrcd  to  maintain  the  child  in  any  house,  not  excepting  the 

*  workhouse,whether  in  orout  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  Petty 

*  Sessions  should  have  approved  as  fit  for  the  reteptioo  of 
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'  dren  of  the  same  age.'  We  canoot  coBceive  of  aa  enactineiit 
more  liable  to  be  made  the  iDStrument  of  arbitrary  power  and  op* 
pressiYe  partiality. 

*  The  Committee  see  in  this  suggestion  concerning  scboots^ 
*  the  only  cure  for  the  mixture  of  relief  with  wages/    Now,  i% 
does  appear  to  u^,  ^at  it  would  only  perpetuate  the  evil  in  an- 
other form.     If  the  experiment  of  abolishing  this  practice  is  to 
be  tried  at  all,  in  order  to  afford  a  chance  of  success^  it  must 
be  tried  as  an  absolute  enactment.     Whatever  palliatives  are 
introduced  with  the  view  of  softening  down  the  alternative  be« 
tween  wages  and  pauperism,  must,  in  our  judgement,  frustrate 
the  etRciency  pf  the  measure.     The  evil  to  be  cured  is  no  other 
than  the  extensive  transmutation  of  the  wages  of  labour  into 
the  poor's  rate ;  the  remedy  must  involve  the  conversion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  rate  into  wages.    The  poor's  rate  has  de* 
pressed  to  an  extreme,  the  market  price  of  labour  :  this  mea- 
sure would  have  for  its  object  to  force  the  price  up  again.    But 
by  force  it  must  be  accomplished,  by  circumstanoeB  acting  with 
the  force  of  necessity,  and  the  eflfects  of  that  necessity  would 
extend  further  than  some  may  dream  of.     This  sudden  rise  in 
wages  would  occasion  an  immediate  deduction  in  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  which  could  be  no  otherwise  supplied  than  out  of 
the  rent.   The  poor's  rate  is  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  the  farmer^ 
which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  sustain  ^  had  wages  con- 
tinued at  their  natural  height ;  which  is  only  saying,  that  be 
could  not  have  paid  his  landlord  so  high  a  price  for  the  ase  of  ^ 
the  land.     Rents  must  tlierefore  have  fallen  ;  but  instead  of  tbia 
they  have  been  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of  the 
produce     upon    which    the  farooier  has  obtained  .his  profit^ 
and  at  that   of    the  payers    of  tlie  rate.       The   amount  of 
the  poor's  rate  has,  it  is  true,  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlord,  but  in  no  pi'oportion,  except  under  very 
peculiar  local  circumstances,  has  it  fallen  upon  him  by  ccc:isioiiing^ 
a  diminution  of  rent.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  rather 
than  the  cultivator^  who  has  contrived,  bf  the  depression  of 
wages,  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  the  rate.     The  rate  is, 
nevertheless,  a  burden  upon  the  land,  which  diminishes  so  much 
its   value,  and  should  this  burdeii  be  in  any  measure  lightened 
or  removed,  as  the  uKimate  effect  of  abolishing  the  practice  ojf 
mixing  relief  with  vrages,  the  ottner  of  the  land  wonld  be  the 
party  to  reap  the  eventual  benefit.     It  is  just,  therefore,  and  it 
would  be  no  less  necessary  than  just,  that  he  should  bear  the 
stress  of  t&e  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  which  the  tenant  wonld 
have  to  sustain.     Rent,  then,  .must  be  lowered  to  compensate 
for  the  rise  in  ivages  :  but  this  is  precisely  the   oonsequene^ 
which  many  abolitionists  of  the  rale,  are  the  most  solicitous  to 
prevent.    Nothing  short  of  the  labourer's  refusing  to  work,  ^^ 
Vol.  X.  N.  S.  2  N 
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ks6  be  is  paid  a  living  price  for  his  labour,  followed  up  by  tlie 
farmer^s  refusing  to  occupy  his  farm,  uuless  bis  landlord  lowers 
bis  rent,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  obtaining  a  living  profit,  would 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  system.  It  would  be  muc^  ea»er 
mnd  pleasanter  to  build  District  Schools  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  attempt  to  enact  that  no  person  in  tht 
receipt  of  wages  should  be  entitled  to  claim  relief^  woald  bt 
"next  to  impracticable ;  but  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  measure 
do  not  respect  the  poor  themselves.    Cases,  no  doubt,  of  ex- 
treme hardship  must  occur,  as  the  consequence  of  any  cbangt 
in  the  present  system ;  cases  of  this  nature  occur  continually  as 
Ithings  are :    for  these,  private  charity  affords  the   only  ap- 
"propriate  remedy.    Earnestly  as  we  deprecate  the  thought  of 
consigning  the  whole  pauper  population  to  the  precarious  relief 
of  alms-giving,  we  can  regard  only  as  visionary  to  the  highest 
degree  of  absurdity,  the  idea  of  precluding  the  necessity  of  that 
best  mode  of  relief.    ^^  The  poor*'    we  shall  ^*  have  always'* 
yfiih  us,  ^^  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,*^  whose  distress  it  it 
one  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  *^  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
'^  ligion'*  to  alleviate.   And  the  case  otpariial  employment,  is 
one  which  can  be  safely  as  well  as  efficiently  met  by  no  other 
kind  of  assistance.     If  wages,  however,  were  higher,  partial 
employment  would  often  be  found  preferable  to  the  terms  of 
pauper  maintenance,  and  the  labourer  would  at  least  struggle  to 
subsist  upon  it,  till  work  should  become  brisk  again.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulties, we  repeat  it,  do  not  respect  the  poor ;  they  arise  fit^m 
the  same  source  in  which  the  practice  of  mixing  relief  with 
wages  has  originated.     Those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  dowa 
the  price  of  labour,  although  the  most  clamorous  anuist  the 
rate,  would  be  the  last  to  aco^e  to  any  plans  that  shoiud  restois 
the  market  price  of  labour  to  its  natural  standard. 

The  other  suggestions  of  the  Committee  must  now  be  briefly 
adverted  to.  With  the  view  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  adoii- 
Histration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  they  reconimeind  a  combination  of 
the  principal  persons  in  the  parish,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
<  on  the  plan  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland,'  together  with  the 
appointment  of  permanent  overseers ;  also,  some  alterations  in 
the  Law  of  settlement.  They  further  propose,  an  annexation  of 
Friendly  Societies  to  the  Parochial  Fund,  as  an  expedient 
adapted  to  encourage  the  practice  of  industry  and  frugality. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  has  been  imbodied  in  what  is 
termed  the  Select  Vestry  Bill.  ^  It  is  unquestionably  erae- 
'  dient,'  remarks  Mr.  Nicoll,  '  to  combine  as  much  as  possible, 
*  the  higher  and  middling  classes  in  the  execution  of  the  Poor 
'  Laws.  It  is  by  such  combination  only  that  an  improved  sys- 
^  tem  will  be  attempted.'  The  employment  of  permanent  as- 
sistant officers,  <  under  proper  checks,'  would  prove^  be  is  of 
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n^iinion,  '  a  measure  of  incalculable  ailvaiitai;e,  more  e.«peci ally 
'  ia  large  pari^lies,  and  in  tonus  of  considerable  cxteol.'  But 
he  addH : 

I  <  I  should  yet  deprecnte  the  present  appoiatment  of  such  perma- 

Bent  assisfunce ;  if  the  uppDlnttnent  were  now  made,  the  business 

'        would  be  wholly  tlirowu  icito  tlieir  hands ;  and  ii  great  deal  more  than 

I        ia  called  for.     Till  the  country  at  large  hus  given  its  lime  to  tlie  in- 

I        vcsligation  of  abuses,  and  its  weight  and  iimuencc  to  their  orrcc- 

titin.  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  would  be  a  mere  temporary 

palliative;  the  removal  of  one  or  two  abuses  has  just  the  effect  of 

more  firmly  estabhshing  the  rest;  the  assistant  only  can  execute; 

Vestries  and  Committees  must  plan.' 

If,  indeed,  the  appointtucDt  of  an  assistant  overseer  should 
have  the  e9i;ct  of  iDdacini;  gentlemen  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  [loor,  who,  though  benevolently  disposed,  are  now 
deterred  from  it  by  some  of  llie  more  troublesome  duties  of  a 
parish -officer,  the  measure  might  be  highly  advantageous  ;  es- 
pecially if  *  the  principle  of  d is crimi nation  as  to  the  causes  of 

*  distress,'  can  be  by  this  means  introduced  into  the  adminis- 
li'ation  of  the  laws.  In  the  proposal  to  establish,  and  invest 
nith  enlarged  powers,  lijelect  Vestries,  we  see,  however,  no  good 
end  that  is  to  be  answered,  unless  it  be  the  salutary  control 
which  it  will  lay  upon  the  magistrates,  nho  have  already  oc- 
f:asioned  so  much  mischief  by  their  arbitrary  orders  and  scales 
of  relief.  Viewed  as  a  plan  for  assimilating  our  practice  to  that 
of  Scotland,  nothing  can  fae  more  fallacious.  VVc  can  see  no 
analogy  whatever  between  a  Select  Vestry  and  a  Kirk  Session, 
except  indeed  that,  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  is  ex  offitia  rno-^ 
dcrator  or  prescs  of  the  latter,  the  clergyman  is,  in  the  hilt  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  constituted  perpetual  chairman 
of  the  former.  We  will  not  insist  upon  the  ditierence  between 
the  presbyierian  minister  and  thi;  episcopal  rector,  although  tha 
relation  in  which  they  respectively  stand  to  their  parishioners, 
admits  of  lieing  forcibly  contrasted,  and  the  attempt  to  overcome 
this  essential   dissimilarity    of  national  and  political  circum- 

*  stances,  must  prove  utterly  abortive.  Associated  with  the  pres- 
byterian  minister,  in  this  ecclesiastical  court,  are  '  a  number  of 
'  elders,  not  less  than  two,  as  the  extent  and  population  of  the 

*  partsli  may  require,  each  of  tbfm  being  appointed  to  the  spe- 
'  ciu]  charge  of  a  particular  district  of  it.' 

*  These  elders  arc  elected  by  the  nonunalioo  of  the  Session  itself; 
they  fill  up  vacancies  from  the  individuals  most  likely  from  their 
luiown  principles  and  habits  to  discharge  with  fidelity,  prudence,  and 
seal,  their  official  duties,  which  include  a  general  iuperinlendence  of 
the  jmblic  morah,  ^nd  l/ie  admnislratiott  of  ecclesiastical  duHj^ine,  t» 
well  &>  the  management  of  the  Poor ;  they  are  eolcniniy  ordained  t» 
2  NS 
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their  oflce  according  to  iittprenivid  prescribed  forms,  ia  the  presoice 
of  the  congr^ation  when  met  for  Divine  worship.' 

Have  the  rulers  of  our  Episcopal  church  in  contemplation  to 
adopt  this  feature  of  Presbyterianism,  in  remodelling  the  paro- 
diial  system  ?  Are  these  to  form  part  of  the  future  duties  of  the 
churchwarden  or  the  select  vestry  r  But  further,  this  Kirk  8ii^ 
sion  has  under  its  own  exclusive  administration,  what  in  this 
oountry  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  constituting,  a  paro^ 
chial  poor's  fund. 

<  Theae  funds,*  says  the  Report  of  the  General  Aawmbly,  <  consiiti 
chiefly  of  fioes  exacted  for  imaioralities,  of  which  they  take  cognizance; 
of  fees  paid  by  immemorial  custom  at  marriages  ana  baptisms ;  of  the 
sums  drawn  for  the  use  of  a  hearse  or  a  mort-cloth  belonging  to  them ; 
and  of  the  interest  of  legacies  bequeathed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  retain  in  their  own  hands,  one  half  of  the  collectioBS 
made  at  the  church  doors  *  From  these  they  distribute  relief  in  oeca* 
slonal  cases  of  want  or  distress,  and  also  pay  some  other  trifling  inci* 
dental  expenses. 

*  These  elders,'  it  is  added,  *  being  overseers  and  almoners  for  the 
poor,  not  for  one  or  two  years  only,  and  reluctantlyv  but  willingly  and 
Amt  life,  acquire  all  the  advantages  for  discharging  their  du^y,  which 
long  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  interests  entrusted  to 
them,  can  confer.'  *  They  have  an  opportunity  also  of  administering 
those  [>rivate  personal  expostulations  and  admonitions  which  their 
office  binds  them  to  give  where  expedient  and  necessaty,  and  which 
are  often  found,  in  fact,  most  useful,  both  as  to  economy  in  the  dbtri- 
bution  of  the  poor's  funds,  and  as  to  improvement  on  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  Poor  themselves.  However  difficult  and  laborious  the 
duties  which  the  ministers  and  elders  have  to  discharge,  all  those  duties 
have  been  performed  from  the  Reformation  to  this  day  gratuiUmtly  i 
though,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  employ  regularly  the  active 
services  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  individuals.' 

In  place  of  these  ecclesiastical  officers,  Mr.  Stur^^^es  Bourne's 
Bill  gives  us  a  salaried  overseer,  and  the  churchwardens !  So  much 
for  the  intended  assimilation  of  our  practice  to  that  of  Scotland. 
Besides  them,  the  Select  Vestry  is  to  include  ^  a  limited  number 


' 


*  These  collections  form  in  many  instances  the  9ole  parockuU  fitud 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  are  found  sufficient.  In  parishes, 
however^  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  levy  an  assessment,  the  heritors 
thcroselveF,  who  pay  one  half  of  the  assessment,  are  associated  with 


attends  the  meeting,  to  assist  them  with  his  local  knowledge,  but  has 
no  vote  either  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  or  the  disttibu- 
tion  of  it :  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  has  been  represented,  that 
the  minister  and  elders,  might  of  themselves  proceed  to  assess  the 
parish. 
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'  oriiihslantiat  housfliolilers,  olecled  by  the  gtneral  voslry,  but 
'  approved  by  (be  Justices.'  Tbe  general  vestrioe  or  parish 
meetiiiwit  are,  so  far  as  ri-ganitt  tbe  adminUlralion  of  (be  Poor 
Laws,  "to  be  wholly  aupei-sctled,  and  even  the  ri^ht  of  voiinif  in 
tile  general  vH.slry,  is  lo  be  reiruhted  according  in  (be  property 
assessed  ;  thsil  is  lo  say,  a  iierson  is  lo  have  a  number  of  vote's 
prnjiortiom-d  to  his  property  ;  in  addition  to  all  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  rniik  mid  0|>tileiice,  he  is  lo  he  allowed  singly  to  ovt- 
numbvr  any  two  or  three  obsiiiiaie  fellows  who  miy  dare  stand 
up  and  vole  aij^uinst  him.  No  doubt,  *  in  populous  parishes, 
'  where  the  suhslauli>d  householders  are  niioierous,'  (too  numer- 
oua  lor  (he  parson  and  the  squire  lo  hold  in  complete  subordina- 
tion,) it  will-be,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  sjys,  '  very  adoantugeoui  to 
'  lake  the  rnanagemeut  of  parochial  coneenis  from  a  body  ■«> 
*  suHceptible  of  faction  and  turbulence  as  a  great  parish  fceet- 
'  ing.'  A  more  unjust  and  nristocraticalinfriiigeinent  of  popu- 
lar rights  was  never  proposed  to  llie  Legislature.  We  do  not 
presume  lo  say  what  may  have  been  Ihe  real  intention  of  the  ori- 
ginator of  llic  plan  ;  he  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  its  operation^ 
but  we  must  say  that  it  h,w  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
only  to  render  Uie  power  and  patronage  of  tlic  few,  stilt  more 
al^'iolute  than  ever,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  is  a  mutter 
of  astotiii^iimrnt.  that  the  country  at  large  should  have  had  their 
Dttertiiuu  so  little  awakened  towards  the  proposed  enacImeQl. 

With  regar.l  lo  8eltlemeuta,  the  Select  Committee  recnm- 
metiri  a  return  to  (he  old  law,  whereby  a  residence  for  three 
years  conferred  a  ft^tllement.  This  is  the  case  in  Suotland, 
according  to  the  atatuleof  lfl7'.i ;  provided  that  the  pauper  shall 
not,  during  tbut  period,  have  applied  for  ciiarily.  Mr.  Nicoll 
objects,  that  if  residence  he  the  ground  of  seltL-ment,  a  regular 
discbarge  of  the  labourer  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  shew,  thdt  litigutioii  will  not,  by 
s«eh  a  simplilicalion  of  the  law  of  selllement,  Ue  put  an  eud  to  : 
this  spirit,  be  thinks,  can  be  repressed  only  by  '  giving  full  custH 

*  on   fvery  frivolous  appeal,  and  on  every   vexatious  or  even 

*  Careless  perseverance  in  au  order  obtained.'  We  must  coutent 
Aurselvea  with  referring,  ou  this  point,  lo  the  pamphlets  liy  Mr. 
Nicrttl  ati<l  Mr.  Courtenay.  wliicli  we  havesu  ol'leu  cili;ri.« 

The  estabtinhment  of  Pcirochial  Benelil  Societies,  is  the  last 
expedient  whicli  we  have  to  nutiee.  This,  loo,  according  to  the 
rep  resent  at  ion.t  of  hoiti  ihew  gentlemen,  is  liable  to  the  most 
serious  objeotious.     The  Commiltee,  says  one  of  tliem, 

*  The  average  amount  of  money  expeudeil  in  Buits  of  bw,  re- 
movoU.  and  expen^iea  of  parish  oincers,  is  given  in  tlie  C'otiimoiis  Re- 
p-<rt.  at  upwards  of  two  millions,  or  more  thuo  one  fourth  part  of  the 
nioney  raised  for  the  maintcnaDce  of  the  Poor. 
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*  has  proposed  a  sort  of  combination  between  the  Parish  rate»  flod 
fhe  box  of  tne  Friendly  society.  This  is  a  good  deal  like  giving  eTery 
labourer  indiscriminately  a  penny  roll  in  lieu  of  half  a  peek  loat. 
When  the  flavour  of  the  roll  has  become  familiar*  the  loar  will  pre- 
sently follow ;  when  the  labourer  and  the  Overseer  are  once  fonnally 
introduced  to  each  other ;  when  the  mauvaise  horde  of  the  first  tnteiv 
view  is  over,  I  see  no  sufficient  cause  in  future  to  break  off  the  inti« 
macy. 

*  This  plan  implies  a  general  dependance  of  the  labourer  on  hk 
Parish;  all  the  usual  barriers^  shame,  pride,  timidity — are  broken 
down ;  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  rate  is  solicited.  At  nresent  ^Boukj 
an  honest  man  encumbered  by  difficulties,  reluctantly  asks  for  relief 
feels  himself  degraded  whilst  he  receives  it»  and  presses  forward  witk 
eagerness  to  the  moment,  when,  once  more  supported  b^  bis  own  ex* 
crtions,  he  can  look  round  with  confidence  amongst  his  neighboiinb 
and  say,  **  I  am  again  your  equal/'  But  if  the  weekly  contribatkm 
placed  in  the  Friendly  Society's  box,  is  met  with  a  proportional  sum 
from  the  Parish ;  if  out  of  every  half-guinea  advanced  in  sickness.  It 
is  obvious  half-a-crown  is  the  produce  of  the  Poor  rate,  does  not  every 
member  become  an  initiatory  pauper,  when  he  subscribes  to  the  boxt 
and  a  completed  one,  when  he  receives  from  it  ?  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent  the  man  who  has  to-day  received  half-a-crown  in  sickness,  to- 
morrow demanding  five  shillings  on  any  other  occasion  of  need.  The 
shame  of  pauperism  is  stifled;  the  pride  of  independence  and  sdf  sup- 
port, subduea :  even'  man  who  looks  round  in  this  case,  sees  himself 
amidst  a  group  all  like  himself,  followers  of  the  rate  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  degrading  comparison,  there  will  be  little  sense  of  debasement. 

'  Where  there  is  any  thing  of  a  prudential  forethought,  f>arochiaL 
addition  to  the  Society's  box  will  be  wholly  needless ;  and  where  there 
is  no  forethought,  it  will  be  vain :  a  very  small  contribution  produces 
an  adequate  payment  in  sickness.  In  large  payments  there  is  consi- 
derable danger  ;  where  the  allowances  in  sickness  are  hiffh,  the  poor 
man  will  always  be  sick ;  at  least  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  withstood 
is  thrown  in  his  way.' 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  NicoU  in  the 
view  he  has  taken  of  the  necessary  tendency  of  such  societies. 
The  plan  professes  only  to  be  a  compromise  adapted  to  the 
present  situation   of  the  country,  as   affording  a  facility  for 

*  cJBTecting  the  desired  transition  from  the  ])rc8ent  system  of 

*  relief,  to  one  founded  upon  better  principles.'  And  when  the 
bonus  afforded  by  the  parish  bears  so  small  a  proportion  as  is 
proposed,  to  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  the  individual,  we 
do  not  see  why  ^  the  pride  of  self-support*  must  needs  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  arrangement.  Such,  a  contci))utor  must  feel 
himself  in  a  situation  very  different  from  the  pauper,  to  say  no- 
thincT  of  the  good  effect  which  the  habit  of  voluntary  contribution 
will  have  bad  upon  his  feelings  and  character.  The  Schedule  A 
attached  to  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee,  contains^ 
among  other  rules  for  the  gofernment  of  such  societies,  the  exi- 
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press  provision  that  '  No  allowance  aa  account  of  sicknes<4  nill 

*  be  made,  except  upon  a  cei'liticate  from  the  apotliecary  :'  ttiis 
suems  to  obviute  one  of  the  above  objections.  The  Bill  must  be 
'viewed  as  having  a  twofold  object,  the  encouragement,  and  the 
lecurity  of  Benefit  Societies  ;  institutions  which  all  allow  to  he 
adupti'd,  if  Ibey  can  he  guarded  from  abuse,  (o  be  highly  useful. 
The  Preamble  states  that 

'Whereas  the  habitual  reliance  of  poor  perfions  upon  Parochial 
Relief,  rather  than  upon  their  owd  industry,  tends  to  the  moral  de- 
terioradon  of  the  people,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy  burthens 
upon  the  parishes;  and  it  is  desirable,  nith  a  view  as  well  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  assessments  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  better  feeling  among  the  people,  that  special 
encouragement  and  facility  should  be  afforded  to  meritorious  and  in- 
dustrious persona,  for  rescuing  themselves  from  tho  necessity  of  a  re- 
sort to  parochial  relief;  and  &r  this  purpose  it  is  adviscable  that  such 
persons  should  be  invited  und  assisted  to  make  provision,  while  young 
and  healthy,  for  their  own  majntenance,  when  visited  with  sickness  or 
Inhim  old  age.' 

•  And  whercae  by  the  contributions  of  the  Savings  of  many  industri- 
ous  persons  to  one  common  fuod,  the  most  effectual  provision  may  be 
made  for  tlie  casualties  aRccting  all  the  contributors ;  and  if  parishes 
be  impowered  to  aiFord  security  to  such  fund,  and  to  make  a  small  ad» 
ditjon  thereto,  the  sums  now  expended  by  parishes  upon  the  sick  and 
aged  may  be  greatly  reduced,  nt  the  same  time  that  industrious  and 
frugal  habits  would  be  encouraged  and  rewarded. 

'  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.' 

If,  however,  instead  of  instituting  Purue/iial  Benefit  Societies 
upon  thiij  plan,  a  few  respectable  individuals  would  combine  to 
form  a  voluntary  association  for  the  district  or  province,  holding 
out  the  simple  advantage  of  guarantee,  every  objection  would  be 
obviated."     Mr.  Cuurteuay  gives  his  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a 

•  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Barton's  pamphlet  (noticed  in  our  Sep- 
tember Number]  contains  some  very  valuable  information  and  soma 
judicious  remarks.  Sir  F.  Eden  has  stated  ■  that  in  1797.  no  instance 
■  had  been  known  of  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  becoming  bur- 

*  densome  to  his  parish.'  Such  instances  arc  even  now  proved  to  bo 
rare,  the  proportion,  in  each  county,  between  the  number  of  paupera 
and  the  number  of  persons  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  being,  aa 
shewn  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  in  most  cases,  in  an 

-  inverse  r.-'tio.  Mr.  Barton  deprecates  the  bad  effecla  to  be  appre- 
hended trom  legislative  interference  with  such  societies,  and  he  shewft 
that  they  possess  advantages  (]uitc  distinct  from  those  of  Savings' 
Banks,  by  the  admirers  of  whicli  they  are  too  oi\en  depreciated.  The 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  iippeiirs  to  be,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  nearly  8  {  in  each  hundred  of  the 
papulation :   the  number  relieved  froiu  tlie  I'oor's  rate  is  9i  in  each 
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plan,  in  preference  to  the  ])roposed  Parliainenlary  enmctmcnt 
The  following  remarks  ap^iear  to  us  highly  deserving  of  attei- 
tion : 

*  The  measures  which  I  would  propose  would  be,  sinoply  meaiiiRi 
{br  giving  the  same  sort  of  protection  and  encouragement  to  Friendly 
Societies,  which  have  been  afforded  by  Saving  Banks ;  so  tkat  tat 
frugal  poor  might  have  the  opportunity  of  availing  themaelvea  of  tki 
principle  of  insurance,  if  tliey  shall  think  fit  to  prefer  il  to  that  of  ac- 
oumulaiion.  It  is  known,  that  sickness  and  old  age  may  be  provided 
for  by  a  rate  of  contribution,  which  nearly  a  miUion  of  individuals  s^ 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  those  purposes.  I  would  not  suggest  tny 
interference  with  these  clubs,  but  I  would  encourage  the  formation « 
provincial  societies,  under  the  patronage  of  respectable  individually 
and  with  the  security  of  responsible  trustees.  The  tables  of  theie 
societies  should  be  formed  according  to  the  best  calculations,  withoat 
any  additional  benefit,  unless  any  should  be  provided  by  the  bene&c- 
lions  of  the  rich.  *  Any  parish,  sufficiently  large,  might  form  such  la 
establishment  parochially,  in  which  case,  it  would  or  course  have  tbe 
pofKtr  of  guaranteeing  to  each  individud  the  benefit  engaged  for ;  or 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  fund,  so  as  to  increase  i^  benefits,  ia 
which  parishioners  only  would  participate.  And  if  the  establishment 
be  not  parochial,  a  parish  sliouid  have  the  power  of  taking  upon  itself 
any  share  of  the  contribution,  or  of  the  fine,  of  any  of  its  parishioners. 
The  management  must  be  in  Committees*  in  the  same  manner  as  it  it 
vith  respect  lo  the  Saving  Banks  ;  but  it  would  be  for  those  Com- 
mittees, at  their  discretion,  to  associate  with  themselves,  any  trust- 
worthy contributors.  It  would  be  very  easy,  so  to  arrange  the  bene- 
fits allowed  by  the  society,  as  to  leave  a  fund  wherefrom  to  grant  an 
occasional  bonusy — by  which  means  the  contributors  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  good  administration  of  the  fund. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  poor  would  not  enter  into  any 
scheme,  under  which  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  funtb 
would  be  in  other  hands  than  their  own.  I  should  say,—  Very  well, 
let  them  make  their  option.  A  man  who  secures  himself  from 
want,  through  one  of  the  private  clubs,  is  equally  praiseworthy. 
But  it' a  man,  whose  means  have  been  sufTicient,  and  who  has  neglected 
to  mi.ke  this  provision,  solicits  relief,  he  will,  at  the  lenst,  be  an 
object  for  the  application  of  that  restrictive  clause,  respecting  ad- 
vances by  way  oi  loan  only,  which  will  impel  him  to  be  more  careful 
in  future. 

*  Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  institutions  which 
I  wish  to  see  formed,  for  granting  allowances  on  account  of  children ; 
there  is,  howe«rer,  this  diffi^rencc,  that  no  such  institutions  exist  at 
present;  and  that  the  whole  arrangement  being  therefore  entirely 
new,  it  would  be  more  within  tlie  power  of  Parliament,  and  persons 
of  local  authority  or  influence,  to  frame  it  according  to  their  own  opi- 
nion. The  prevalence  of  Saving  Banks,  so  far  from  being  injuri- 
ously affected  by  tliese  new  establishments,  would  be  almost  essential 
|o  their  success*    It  is  proposcdi  that  a  stipulated  contribution,  for  a 
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given  number  of  years,  should  entitle  a  subscriber  to  a  certain  allow- 
ance on  account  of  his  children ;  nov7»  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected^ 
that  many  individuals  would  commence  at  a  sufficiently  early  period 
before  marriage,  the  saving  necessary  to  entitle  tliem  to  an  allowancey 
dependent  upon  a  contingency  which,  perhaps  at  that  period,  it  may 
not  be  in  their  contemplation  to  incur : — but  the  same  individual  may 
be  sufficiently  provident  to  place  his  savings  in  a  Bank  of  Deposit. 
And  if  he  should  afterwards  be  inclined  to  marry,  the  accumulated 
deposits  will  enable  him  to  pay  the  fine,  by  which  he  will  be  placed, 
as  to  the  benefits  of  the  Friendly  Society,  more  nearly  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  would  have  placed  himself,  if  his  savings  liad  in  the  first 
instance  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  that  society 

*  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon  this  subject,  than  to  repeat  that 
my  proposition  extends  only  to  a  perfectly  voluntary  arrangement, 
calculated  to  give  facilities  and  powers,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  compel  either  parishes  or  individuals  to  avail  themselves.' 
pp.  142— 145 

The  importance  of  Saving  Banks,  as  a  collateral  measurei 
needs  nbt  be  insisted  upon.  The  success  of  these  institutions,  so 
far  a>  can  be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  the  deposites,  has,  we 
believe,  in  almost  every  instance,  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  and  muck  may  certainly  be  hoped  for  as  the  result 
of  their  gradual  influence  on  (be  morals  and  habits  of  the  Poor. 
*  Next  to  the  road  to  church,'  says  Mr.  Nicoll,  ^  I  would  teach 
^  the  young  the  road  to  the  Saving  Bank.' 

We  are  now  for  the  present  to  take  our  leave  of  this  roost  inte- 
resting subject.  Our  end  will  be  answered  if,  by  the  hasty  re- 
marks we  have  offered  on  the  suggestions  now  before  the  public, 
we  shall  have  at  all  contributed  to  promote  better  information 
and  more  distinct  ideas  upon  the  important  principles  which  are 
included  in  the  discussion^  Tht^re  remain,  however,  one  or  two 
points  on  which  we  beg  to  trespass  a  few  minutes  longer  on  the 
reader's  attention. 

In  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  As* 
sembly,  one  of  the  queries  transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  pa- 
rishes, is  the  following  : 

*  25.  What  are  the  names  (and  the  numbers  as  nearly  as  you  can 
compute,)  of  the  religious  sects  in  your  parish  ;  are  there  any  (and 
if  so,  how  many)  of  their  poor  on  the  poor's  roll  of  the  parish,  and 
what  is  the  annualjsum  total  of  relief  given  to  them  i* 

The  Report  itself  states  that 

*  In  many  of  the  parishes,  all  the  poor  of  the  Dissenters  arc  on  the 
poor's  roll ;  in  others  they  are  partially  relieved;  they  draw  in  one 
case  \  and  in  another  case  |  of  the  whole  assessment,  which  is  of  very 
large  amount.  Some  classes  of  the  Dissenters  support  their  ourn 
poor,  others  contribute  to  the  parish  funds  by  occasional  collections, 
or  a  stated  annual  sum  paid,  but  in  most  cases  they  do  not  contribute 
at  all.' 
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It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  mmk 
statement,  that  we  have  extracted  it.       Oiur  n 
ing  the  Dissenters  of  Scotlandy  d<  es  not  eoabk  m  H 
any  other  than  general  conclusions  ;  but  it  is  pnUhb 
cases  in  which  the  poor  of  the  D  isentera  drmw  so  ~ 
the  poor's  fund,  (which  appears  to  be  only  in  disCrictt 
assessment  has  been  resorted  to,)  are  where  tiiejr  ■* 
in  manufactures.     In  Scotland,  the  Episoopsliaas  ci 
the  description  of  Dissenters :    we  know  not  what  ■ 
portion  of  paupers.    In  this  country,  a  large  psit^of 
iunployed  in  manufactures,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
this  circumstance  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  Chs 
of  their  poor,  that  is,  if  the  labourers  in  their  eamloy  Ml 
ferrcd  to  the  same  sect,  which  will  often,  thoagb  aoC 
be  the  case.     Two  sects,  however,  among  us,  it  ii  1 
entirely  support  their  own  poor  :  the  Society  ot¥twtk$^ 
Jews ;  we  believe  we  may  add,  the  United  ^ 
term,  Dissenters,  is  however  so  vague,  that 
what  it  intends.     If  it  is  meant  to  comprise  all  the  pMt 
not  actually  attend  the  parish  church,  the 
])auper  population  which  will  be  comprehended  la  tUii 
tion,  will  be  obviously  very  considerable.      Bat  if  i 
the  Dissenters  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  those  whi 
tuai  attendance  at  Dissenting  meetiDg-honses,  fUi 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  strict  justice,  however,  those  only  shoold  be 
the  poor  of  the  Dissenters,  who  are  members  of 
societies,  or  acknowledged  to  belong  to  thrir 
and  of  those,  a  very  inconsiderable  number  are, 
in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.      We  speak 
to  the  three  denominations  among  wlioro  the  praclieerft 
monthly  collections  for  the  sup|K>rt  of  their  own  posTf 
immemoriaily  prevalent.     In  addition  to  these  oolleetii 
are  attached  to  their  places  of  worship,  in  nnmi 
endowments  for  this  express  pur|K>se.    Nine  db 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  were,  bv  the  legaey  of 
endowed  with  50/.  a  year,  to  be  distributed  amon^  the 
bers  of  the  respective  churches.     Many  others  both  la 
in  the  country,  have  similar  endowments  ;  but  tiie 
tion  of  hIuis,  is,  we  believe,  universal. 

When  we  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  attesnl 
buhject  Dissenting  places  of  worship  to  the  Poor*a  rale,* 
niitted  whotlier  tli«>  Visiting  Societies  for  the  rriief  af 
poor,  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  insli 
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lectcd  nith  ptacee  of  norship,  are  iiot  the  means,  directly  and 
idirectly,  of  saving  large  BUioB  (o  the  parishes  where  they  are 
itualed.  The  truth  is,  that  Dissenting  places  of  worship  do  ac- 
lally  relieve  the  parish  rates,  to  a  large  amount,  by  the  niain- 
inance  of  tlieir  own  jKXir.  We  should  regret  to  have  reason  for 
believing  that  any  of  our  churches  were  rendered  by  what  Mr. 
Nicoll  calU  the  spirit  of  tiie  times,  less  sensible  of  this  their 
keriptural  obligation.  Although  the  duty  in  (he  first  instance 
lelates  to  (hose  wlio  are  acknowledged  members  of  the  Society, 
hebenevolence  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  influenceof  the 
ninister,  might,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  with  the  hap- 
dest  effects,  be  made  to  subserve  still  more  extensively  among 
be  attendants  at  large,  the  discouragement  and  the  prevention 
tf  pauperism :  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  fcequently  the  fact,  that 
Ibfiy  have  this  extended  influence. 

I  'fhe  recommendation  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Genfiral 
Assembly,  deserves,  in  this  connexion,  again  to  be  brought  under 
Rir  notice.  Referring  to  the  means  of  precluding  the  necessity 
■f  assessments,  they  add  : 

'  '  Nor  ehould  tbelmportaDt  view  oftbe  case  be  overlooked,  thattbe 
practice  of  weeklv  conlributionB  at  the  church,  tends  to  bless  both 
ihose  who  give  and  tlioae  who  receive  the  charity.  It  cherishes  habits 
■>f  humanity  and  benevolence  in  one  ciaiis,  while  it  imparts  relief  to 
Bnolhcr  ;  and  wliile  it  is  the  diacharge  of  u  Christian  duty>  it  confers 
the  most  valuable  good  upon  society,  by  binding  its  dinercnt  ranks 
together  through  rticiprocal  feelings  of  kiadness  and  good-will.  It 
Bdorns  the  Church,  sod  adds  strength,  and  virtue,  and  happinass  to  the 
Btale.' 

it    It  is  the  worst  effect  of  discussions  relating  to  the  subjects  of 
political  economy,  at  least  nstbey  are  for  the  most  part  conducted, 
that  they  tend  to  generate  habits  of  abstract  speculation  so  much 
■t  variance  with  those  practical  views  of  society  which  connect 
man  as  an  individual  with  our  sympathies.   '  Our  earliest  impres- 
*  sions,'  remarks  a  writer  in  a  periodical  magazine,  (speaking  of 
th«  extent  (o  which  the  principles  of  political  science  are  some- 
times carried  by  tbeir  most  fearless  advocates,) '  even  those  which 
t  we  thought  sanctified  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  must  be 
~«fl'aced,  and  the  impulses  of  the  benevolent  affections  checked 
and  restrained  hy  a  cool  calculation  of  remote  consc(|uence9. 
We  must  learn  to  look  Upon  man  not  as  an  individual,  a  moral 
and  intellectual  agent,  but  as  a  part,  and  a  very  minute  part, 
of  a  great  and  complicated  machine, — not  with  the  eye  with 
which  our  Saviour  looked  upon  little  cliildien,  the  heirs  of  im- 
mortality,  or  upon  (be  helpless,  diseased  Lazarus,  deserted   by 
'bis  fellow  men,  hut  upon  the  former  as  a  thing  of  none;iii,  llip 
;  objects  of  natural  instinct  ouly,  and  worthless  to  all  tlio  world 
^beside  ;  and  upon  the  latter,  as  one  for  whom  tliere  is  du  pla<^ 
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<  at  Nature^s  feast,  and  to  whom  en  crawAidll 

Mlie  table  should  be  denied.     The  uboisbu  fiv  Utai^i 

^  understand^  roguUtes,  or  ou^ht  to  regulate,  Ckt 

*•  human  bcint^H  as  well  as  of  horses,— ea  if  lUa 

'  depend  upon  tbeir  nuinberp  and  vrmn  elwmjs 

'  manuf.icturins^  country ;  or  as  if,  wheo  the 

'  coniplrtcdy  these  animate  tools  mif^t  be  locked  m\ 

*  house  till  wanted  acrain  for  a  new  speculalisB.   if' 
^  fet^l  indisposed  to  practise  that  selfishness  iiydl 
'  the  natural  consequence  of  tbiB  dectrine, 

*  hand  to  r^  lieve  the  destitute,  we  are  goiltj  of 
'  destined  to  the  maintenance  of  labour,  of  i 

*  that  ]M)verty  which  we  mean  to  relieTe;    and  ihete 

*  tremendous  penalty  of  our  crime  is  annouiioed  ia  da 
^  excessive  population  and  universal  misery.' 

From  such  heartless  generalisations*  from  ths 
philosophers,  and  the  political  nostrums  of  wrilcis 
thine*'  but  iihilosophers,  it  is  refrefrhiog*  to  reear  ts 
certuintii's  of  the  Gospel.     The  belief  that  the  AUs 
Nature  is  perpetually  superintending  the 
own  plans,  that  the  whole  welUbeinff  of  eaeh 
the  as^s^cs^ate  |>opulation  of  the  universe^  is  ths 
distinct,  and  ec^ual,  and  infinite  attentioOy  that  ** 
'^  all,"  and  thsu  the  dostiny  of  the  meanest  partici 
ture  is  notliitic^  k*ss  than  immortality, — ^this  bail  ' 
to  check  the  hau<^htiness  of  science,  while  it 
tcmptuousand  unfeeling  estimate  of  tiie  many  which 
anions;  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  is  at  the  same 
ma'tins:  and  (lie  sustaininf;  principle  of  geooins 
Coii!)eet(>d  with  this  belief  is  the  cooTietioii  that  fw  A 
onieis  of  society  there  exists  in  the  reiigion  of  CMi 
quAtt*  remedy ;  that  this  only  efficient  mesne  of 
cliHractor  of  the  individual  and  of  bettering  the  OMfliii 
8trum(*nt  by  which   a  Sovem&^n  Aj^eney  la 
more  iful  designs.    To  the  Poor,  in  His  eoonomy,  as 
probrious  station  is   assigne<l :  they  would  seem  t 
guishefl  as  the  chosen  snbjects  of  bis  moral  kiogdsa^' 
more  especially  the  (jios|>el  was  in  the  first  I 
'*  He  that  despiseth''  them  is  said  to  '*  reproaeh 
a  follower  of  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  this  impiety 
if  possible  a^j^ravatod ;  it  %fould  be  to  rep 
These  are  views  forelirn  enough,  it  may  be,  fi 
and  the  s]>eculatiohs  of  political  economy  ; 
brin^  ourbelves  to  dismiss  the  topic  of  Che  I 
thus  briefly  advertini;  to  what  can  nevM*  k^  ^ 
sound  philosophy  or  genuine  scieDOe,  itaoMm  rfV 

lianity.  *"        •*« 
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.  in.  Narrative  of  an  Exptdilion  to  explore  the  River  Zaire, 
usually  called  the  Congo,  in  South  Africa,  in  \b\S,  under  the  Direction 
9f  CaplninJ.  K.  Tueiey,  R.N.  To  which  is  sddeil.  The  Journal 
of  ProfrMor  Sinitli ;  lome  General  Observations  011  the  Country 
i  Inhabitants  ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Natural 
History  of  tliat  Part  of  the  King^dom  of  Coneo  through  which  the 
Zaire  tlow».  Pubhahed  by  Permission  of  the  Lords  Cooiinisdiunera 
of  the  Admiralty,  tto.  pp.  560.  A  Map.  11  I'late«i  and  Wood- 

ti  the  Lcttcr-presa.     Price  21.  2s.  181S. 
■/~HY  is  it  so  desirable,  that  the  yet  unkiiu^Tii  parts  of  our 

*  glolw  should  he  explored  ?  It  \s  oh\ioiis,  that  infinitely 
I  greater  part  of  whnt  the  explorers  must  hnne  to  behold  and 
■cribe,  could  not  have,  for  ilM  own  sake,  any  manner  of  inie- 
It.  They  would  have  to  tell  ue>  of  wide  tracts  of  dead  level, 
rercd  with  ^rass,   or  with  snow,  or  with  dust  and  burninir 

id;  uf  insignitioant  hills-,  of  slreains,  like  those  that  divide 
rparii«hes  or  counties;  ofiiwampi,  forests,  or  jungles;  of  shores, 
tnetimes  low  Hnd  sametiineti  rising  intoclitfii  ;  of  islands  of 
ndry  shapes,  breadths,  aitd  heights,  and  which  might  all  have 
en,  fur  any  thing  it  signiliea  to  us,  of  other  shapes,  breadtha, 
id  hci;^hls.  As  to  inhabilauta,  there  may  be  none,  or  there 
fty  bi>  EDUie  hordes  or  sealierini^  of  Ulthy  and  fier(.-e  ur  stupid 
vages  or  barbarians,  with  iilenMh  and  coutrivanees  almost  to 

■■  amount  of  the  number  of  their  lingers  and  (oes  ;  or  there 
■  y  be  something  in  more  of  the  form  of  regubted  communiiics, 
'.Vanced  a  tenth  or  a  liftU  pari  toward  what  we  should  call  by 
urtesy  civilixaiion,  with  some  purti-il  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
me  filled  assemblage  of  ihc  nature  of  towns,  some  uonve- 
,  arts,  and  manutactures,  and  a  large  supply  of  kings, 
iests,  conjurers,  gods,  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  each  bearing 
iome  uneoutli  and  unutterable  f»rm  of  orthography. 
heir  dresfies  shall  be,  in  shajie  and  in  the  diBtribution  uf  red 

e  and  yellow,  like  nn<l  unlike,  in  given  degrees,  the  dresses  of 
bur  Irihi's  and  nations  already  known  to  us.  Their  esta- 
Uhed  cuHtoms — or  call  them  ihsliiuiions— of  polity,  law,  and 
lper«tiiion,  shall  exhibit,  perhaps,  some  little  novelty  of  abaur- 
Ky  and  mischief.  There  shall  occur  now  and  then  same 
Iiraurdlnury  eflect  of  the  elements,  or  some  romarkable  ruck, 
f  paveni,  or  cascade,  or  striking  view  of  scenery, — whidi 
ijeets  and  aspect))  the  beholder  shall  probably  describe  its  muck 
H^bltBg  specified  remarkable  appearances  01  the  same  order 
lour  own  or  in  ndglibouring  cnunirims. 

The  reader,  who  had  waited  most  impatiently  for  the  piib- 
ratiou  of  the  resnils  of  Uw  advenliire  of  discovery,  as  lor  the 
lUng  ot  a  veil  le  disclose  »«ine  grand  mysterioii:'  spectacle 
IM^es  hastily  through  the  series  of  these  exhiliilions ;  aod 
ben  he  comes  to  the  end,  is  very  apt  t«  be  seuwbla  of  a  Oeruin 
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diseoBtented  feeling  which,  in  the  subsidence  of  all  the  inteMl 
preyioosly  raised  by  curiosity,  suggests  the  ungracious  quesfioil 
of  what  he  has  gained  by  this  disclosure  of  the  unknown,  tad 
forces  his  reflection  back  on  the  question  of  what  it  was  that  he 
had  really  promised  himself  to  gain.' 

In  the  displacency  and  mortification  att^iding  the  redoetioo 
of  his  undefined  anticipatiTe  imagery  to  plain  matter  of  fiust, 
and  in  the  extinction  of  so  much  ardent  feeling,  hft  ia  neduoed  to 
bethink  himself  of  such  matters  as  the  advancement  of  sdesoe, 
some  added  means  of  safety  or  facility  to  navigation,  and  thff 
benefits  of  some  possible  addition  to  distant  conmieroe.  He 
recals  to  mind  the  lofty  terms  in  which  these  things  have  bees 
held  forth,  and  tries  to  excite  in  himself  a  corresponding  interesL 
He  perceives  that  in  sober  truth  something  may  be  made  oot 
on  these  points ;  he  can  conceive  that  a  fiew  persons,  earnestly 
devoted  to  these  objects,  respectively,  may  recdve  mach  gra- 
tification from  the  facts  and  observations  available  to  mir 
service,  and  he  may  acknowledge,  perhaps,  that  what  has  been 
contributed  to  these  interests  by  the  results  of  the  midertakiag, 
may  be  almost  worth  the  energy,  the  toil,  the  time,  die  expense,. 
and  the  disasters,  which  it  shall  have  cost  in  the  execution.  Bot 
still,  (we  are  exciting  the  small  number  of  men  specifically 
and  zealously  iptent  on  science,  navigation,  &c«)  he  is  irresis- 
tibly made  sensible  that  it  was  not  exactiy  the  consideration  of 
these  objects  that  had  fired  his  imagination  at  the  tfaooght  of  a 
daring  adventure  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  world. 
While  these  were  not  excluded  from  bis  contemplation,  he  feeb 
that  the  emphasis  of  his  imaginings  was  in  something  less 
technical,  something  of  more  poetical  and  moral  element,  some* 
thing  more  related  to  magnificence  and  emotion. 

In  short,  the  matter  comes  to  this  :  there  is  something  pro- 
digiously  captivating  to  the  human  mind  in  what  is  veded, 
mysterious,  unknown;  especially  when  die  subject  is  at  the 
same  time  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  ooi\jecture ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  main  principle  of  the  interest  which  the  generality  of 
cultivated  persons  take  in  the  setting  out  of  enterprises  of  dis- 
covery^ Curiosity,  sublimed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by 
mystery,  eagerly  seeks  the  more  dirdBt  gratification  of  dis- 
closure. Much  of  what  these  persons  are  in  the  practice  of 
saying  of  the  promotion  of  science  or  commerce,  is  littie  more 
than  an  almost  unconscious  effort  to  give   an  appearance  of 

Eointing  toward  palpable  utility,  to  a  passion  which .  they  may 
ave  some  apprehension  will  seem  rather  romantic. 
The  information  brought  back  by  the  explorers,  being  received 
at  the  cost  of  a  complete  extinction  of  the  charm  of  mystery, 
will  generally,  even  if,  the  undertaking  attained  its   utmost 
Moceas,  be  accompanied|  in  the  recipijsnts^  with  a  certain  sense  of 
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lapno'mtment,  an  unpleasant  Tall  of  that  higli-nrougkt  stats 
Jof  mind.  In  which  tbey  had  bi;cn  waitiog  fur  it.  The  exce|)lioii 
to  tliU  will  he  in  cases  wliere  the  scenes  and  objects  brought  l» 
view  are  themselves  of  an  eiitraoidinary  and  ina^nifieent  cha- 
racter. Such  wistons  of  Nature  as  tiiDse  transferred  to  us  fiou 
South  America,  by  Azara  and  Humboldt,  are  CTen  more  striking 
ftttd  enchanting  as  presented  iu  clear  view  before  us,  than  a» 
fiuicied  tliroug'h  the  magnifying  obscurity  and  mystery  of  the 

{irevious  imperfect  knowledge  or  mere  conjecture.  And  if  ths 
atter  traveller  shall  ever  accomplish  his  long  announced  design 
.respecting  the  mountain -subliniities  of  central  Asia,  there  can 
Jte  no  fear  that  his  representations  of  reality  will  reduce  any  man 
^f  lofty  imagination  to  regret  the  ditfereuce  between  the  ideaa 
of  anticipation  and  ihose  of  ascertained  fact. 

So  far  as  relates  (o  the  interest  felt  for  the  persons  to  whose 
lot  it  falls  to  uuTeil  the  partially  or  wholly  unknown  parts  of  tha 
earth,  there  is  therefore  a  vast  dilTerence  in  point  of  good  fur- 
tune,  hetwen  the  respective  shares  assigned  to  them.  To  any 
reader  of  the  hold  and  manful  adventure  of  Lewis  and  Clarka 
across  North  America,  it  will  occur  that  while  they,  after  de- 
Bcribipg  one  striking  scene  or  specactic,  had  to  traverse  perhaps 
'five  hundred  miles  of  monotonous  country  before  they  found 
another  to  describe,  the  same  length  of  Journey  in  some  other 
imperfectly  known  regions,  and  especially  iu  the  southern  part 
,of  the  same  great  continent,  might  have  aObrdcd  another  coura- 
jBeous  band  of  explorers,  a  numerous  series  of  noble  subjects  for 
description. 

It  can  bo  but  slightly  conjectured  what  would  have  been  the 
Xortunes,  in  this  respect,  had  their  undertakings  been  successful, 
of  the  two  African  parties  who  terminated  their  career  so  far 
^bort  of  their  object.  That  object,  contemplated  in  prospect, 
iwas  indeed  of  a  nature  to  take  mighty  hold  of  the  imagination, 
^th  of  tlinse  who  were  to  execute  the  project,  and  those  who 
~were  to  wait  for  the  result.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ampla 
.•cene  of  the  enterprise  was  absolutely  unknown,  and  an  un- 
equalled degree  of  the  captivation  of  mystery  was  added  to 
this  darkness,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  great  and  renowned 
river  concealing  its  termination.  But  it  may  he  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  vast  region  which,  in  the  event  of  success, 
:would  have  been  for  the  first  time  traversed  and  revealed,  would 
,|iave  supplied  to  us  any  very  cntlmsiastic  gratifications  beyond 
the  delight  of  seeing  overcome  at  last  all  that  had  for  so  many 
ages  d«^ed  the  investigation.  To  judge  from  whatever  Park 
^bad  described  and  Adams  reported,  with  the  addition  now  of  so 
jDuch  as  Capt.  Tuckey  was  permitted  to  survey,  and  all  this 
combined  with  what  we  know  of  many  other  tracts  of  Africa, 
"ya  may  be  allowed  to  oonsole  ourselves  by  assuming  the  psp- 
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bability,  that  the  picture  which  would  have  been  furnished  to  in, 
would  hare  been  as  insi^ificant  as  it  would  hare  been  immeme. 
The  determination  of  the  c^uestion  respecting;  the  rtTer,  woeH 
indeed  haTe  been  a  g^at  geographical  fmci  gained.  It  would  hate 
been  an  exchange  of  so  much  ignorance  for  so  much  knowledge; 
some  time  or  other  that  knowledge  might  ha^e  become ^TMMrie 
to  some  practical  utility,  as  perhaps  in  the  way  of  commeroe; 
though  it  is  perfectly  CTident  from  all  that  has  been  seen  or 
reasonably  guessed  of  interior  Afrioa,  that  ages  may  pass  awiy 
bdTore  sudi  a  state  of  nature  and  society  can  become  of  any 
material  importance  in  th^  economy  of  European  arts  and  trafle. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  breaking  up  and  dissipating  of  the  profound 
and  solemn  dariiness  which  has  for  thousands  of  years  rested  on 
this  Yast  retired  mysterious  region,  the  ardent  curiosity  which 
bad  so  long  looked  towards  it  in  Tain,  might  hsTe  sunk  in  some 
Strang^  undefinaUe  sense  of  disap)xmitmeat  and  dtsenchant- 
ment  on  being  permitted  to  gaze  at  last  on  veritable  tracts  of 
indifferent  earth,  and  of  sand,  and  of  marsh  ;  and  on  some  tribes 
of  miserable  barbarians,  here  thinly  spread  over  a  httndred  miles 
of  pestilential  wildemess,  and  there  more  numerously  asseriibled, 
in  some  city^  a  distant  rival  of  that  magnificent  far-famed 
imperial  metrc^lis  of  golden -roofed  palaces  and  mansions, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  forgive  the  nolnefcy  stroller 
Adams  for  having  most  innocently  happened  to  discover,  td  be 
an  accumulation  of  mud  huts.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  this  sense  of  chill  and  ptestratioa 
of  what  had  been  a  fine  romantic  imaginativeness,  woidd  baviS 
been  compensated  by  the  demonstration  of  what  is  so  probably 
the  fact,  tliat  the  river  Niger  is  no  other  than  the  river  Zaire. 
So  wayward  an  essence  is  this  spirit  of  man  ! — But  it  is  quite 
time  to  leave  these  speculations,  and  come  to  the  plain  offidid 
task  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  book  before  us. 

An  Introduction,  much  compressed,  (hough  of  great  lengft, 
and  written  with  the  information  and  intelligence  so  well  known 
to  qualify  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,*  exhibits  a 
clear  rapid  view  of  the  principal  points  still  remaining  unat- 
tained  and  desirable  in  the  great  course  of  discovery  so  success* 
fully  prosecuted  during  the  last  half  ceiflury ;— of  the  limited 
information  and  the  speculations  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa  ; — of  the  theories  and  conjectures  concerning  the  ultimata 
direction  and  termination  of  the  Niger ; — of  tlie  strong  pre- 
sumptions in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  its  identity  with  the  Zaire; 
— of  the  project,  the  preparation,  the  instructions,  and  Am 
flattering  prospects,  of  the  expedition  to  this  latter  river,*-* 
and  of  the  disastrous  fate  to  which  its  careful  and  costly  equip-' 

m.  •  Mr,  Barrow. 
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roaiit  proved  (o  be  but  a  fitting;  out  of  a  number  of  able  and 
enterprising  men  to  be  sacrificed,  Witb  sbort  iReinoir^  of  tlio 
|iiuicij)al  of  tbeiD  litis  Introduol'ion  very  approprialely  con- 
cludes. 

At  ibc  beginninj^  of  it  tbere  is  a  little  gratuitous  osten- 
taliuii  of  itx  being  wiltiin  the  reign  of  the  presoat  King, 
that  tbe  career  of  discovery  lias  been  so  zealously  pur- 
sued ;  but  every  reader's  seniinient  nill  be  in  animated  ac- 
cordaiice  with  the  eulogy  on  the  able  and  zealous  adventurers 
(hemselvcs,  auch  as  Cook,  Perouse,  Park,  and  Flinders,  and 
with  the  espcralion  pronounced  on  the  vilbinous  cruelty  suf- 
fered from  an  agent  of  Bonaparte's  government,  and  in  all 
^rohitbility  with  bis  own  sanction,  by  this  last  eminently  meri- 
torious navigator  and  explorer. 

Our  surprising  ignorance  of  Africa,  down  to  this  time,  forms 
no  compliment,  certainly,  to  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of 
Europe. 

■  That  great  division  of  the  globe  of  which,  while  we  knotv  that 
«ne  part  of  it  affords  the  most  ancient  and  most  stupendous  monu* 
inents  of  civiliaed  society  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  another, 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion,  exhibits,  at  this  day,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  state  of  geographical  science  in  tlie  nioetccnth  century,  almost 
a  blank  on  our  charts:  or  what  is  still  wnrsc,  large  spaces  filled  up 
with  random  sketches  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  which  have  no 
other  existence  than  that  which  the  fancy  of  the  ntap-maker  has 
given  to  them  on  his  paper.  So  little,  indeed,  lias  our  knowledge  of 
this  grL-at  continent  kept  pace  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  other 
parts  gf  tbe  world,  that  it  may  rather  be  said  to  liavc  retrograded.' 

This  is  meant  upon  a  comparison  of  our  knowledge  with  that 
apparently  possessed  by  tbe  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Thi.'  Portuguese  also,  it  is  asserted,  ucquireil,  soma 
ages  back,  much  information  of  the  interior,  Imt  '  it  was  llteir 
'  plan  to  conceal  what  they  discovered,  till  it  bas  been  lost  even 
'  to  themselves.'  Till  the  jonrncy  of  the  intrepid  and  lamented 
Park,  it  was  a  quesliou  for  debate,  like  some  theme  of  tbe 
schools,  whether  a  great  river,  known  and  famous  from  ancient 
times,  actually  flotvcfLto  the  west,  or  to  the  east.  The  specu- 
lation disposed  of  thus  far,  instantly  acijuired  an  augmented 
interest  in  its  latter  question — What  becomes  of  the  river?  After 
the  suggestion  of  its  possibly  being,  after  all,  no  otiier  than  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  was  scienttticaUy  set  asitle,  the  must  plausibility 
was    deemed    to  attach    (perliaps   iudeed,    because  no    other 

SIsusible  explanation  could  Ite  thought  of,]  to  the  theory  of 
tajor  Rennell,  still,  it  seems,  maintained  by  him,  that  the  Niger 
slops,  stagnates,  and  is  evaporaltd,  in  some  great  central  lake, 
horth  of  the  line.  Nobody,  however,  carea  to  let  his  imagfa- 
natloD  fitop  and  stagnate  there.  There  tvus  an  urgent  wf  ' 
■    Vol.  X.  N,S.  3  O 
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find  this  dignified  and  mysterious  stream  performioflf  a  loDf 
ulterior  couise,  aud  coming  out  at  length  from  its  immeBst 
deserts,  at  some  point  where  we  mi^rht  hail  its  arriYal  at  the  oceao 
— aYthough  we  were  roufoun<ied  in  attempting  to  coojectore 
where  so  important  a  point  should  be  to  which  our  e&tensive 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  had  hitherto  left  us  strangeriL 
When,  at  length,  tlie  hitherto  little-known  river  of  Congjo  was 
described  bv  Mr.  Maxwell  to  Park,  with  a  suggestion  that  there 
might  be  the  object  so  long  sought  in  vain,  he  seised  the  idea 
with  a  sangruine  eagerness,  which  soon  became  a  most  confident 
assurance,  m  spite  of  the  arguments  and  invincible  opinion  of  so 
excellent  a  geographer  as  Msyor  Rennell. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  are 
very  clearly  stated  in  tliis  Introduction,  net  in  the  spirit  of  a 
partisan  of  a  theory,  but  nevertheless  giving,  we  think,  a  very  great 
preponderance  of  probability  on  the  aflBrmative  side.  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  one  difficulty  of  very  serious  magnitude  opposed 
to  the  opinion.  Respecting  the  supposed  great  chain  of  motintidns, 
denominated  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  extendingacrosa  cenfi^l 
Africa,  it  is  represented  that  even  the  existence  m  such  a  cbain 
has  b^n  admitted  on  very  defective  evidence,  but  that  if  it  does 
exist,  a  chasm  made  through  it,  by  the  mighty  and  ioces8ai\t 
action  of  water,  would  be  an  effect  easily  credible  on  the  strength 
of  a  number  of  grand  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  diflS?reot 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  uncertainty  whether  there  is  any  such 
range  of  mountains  to  obstruct  the  course  ^  the  Niger  to  the 
iK>uthward,  and  this  fair  assumption,  that  if  there  is,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  an  invincible  obstruction,  seem  to  give 
free  scope  for  the  largest  inferences  to  be  made  from  the  bet 
that  the  Zaire,  or  some  main  branch  of  it,  does  actually  come 
from  regions  north  of  the  line,  as  proved  by  that  state  of  what 
may  be  called  perpetual  flood,  which  shews  that,  during  the  dry 
season  on  one  side  of  the  line,  it  is  receiving  the  tribute  of  the 
rainy  season  on  the  other.  The  demonstrative  decision  of  the 
question  remains  for  some  other  hardy  band  of  adventurers.  If 
the  reports  are  true  of  such  a  band  assembling  to  advance 
from  a  station  on  the  western  coast,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
Niger,  with  a  determination  to  try  the  utmost  possibilitf 
of  accompanying  it  through  its  regions  of  mystery,  we  shall 
all  feel  as  animated  a  wish  far  Uieur  suooess  as  can  oom- 
port  with  a  gloomy  apprehension  that  they  are  destined  to 
fail  and  to  perish.  There  might  seem  to  be,  as  respecting 
Europeans,  some  peculiar  principle  of  interdiction  and  perditioa 
in  all  the  elements  of  nature  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  There 
never  was,  probably,  so  well  appointed  an  expedition  of  dis« 
cofcry,  as  that  of  which  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as  the 
jnonumental  record.    It  is  quite  mournful  to  oontempletie  .its 
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tilmust  lotol  Mistration  consummateil  in  the  AeatU  «f  neiiily  all 
Uie  persons  wlioHe  accomplishment  gave  so  coiiliilent  an  nniici- 
|>a(iori  i)f  its  reaiilti.  The  character  of  the  brave,  inteJlig^ent, 
utid  inUcfati^nlile  Comtnander,  combined  milh  the  mUfortiitms  of 
a  hfe  of  which  so  many  years  were  consumed  iu  captivity  iu 
France,  inspired  a  kind  of  personal  iiitei  est  for  bts  success  iu  an 
enterprise  to  which  he  hrouijlit  an  undiminished  ardour  of  spirit, 
in  a  body,  however,  not  a  little  worn  and  shattered  by  severe 
service  in  hot  cliinalfs,  Ibllowed  by  the  vexations  of  his  sub- 
sequent lot.  There  seemed  some  ground  to  bajie  that  a  com- 
pensation was  ^oin^  to  he  made  to  talents  aud  energy  so  long 
chained  in  from  thfir  moat  np[>ro|iriate  activity,  in  a  great 
BCbicveuient  that  would  have  bad  a  far  more  grutifying  triumph 
than  any  exploits  of  professional  warfare. 

Tbe  person  trho  excites  the  reader's  interest  and  regret  iti  the 
next  dei^ree,  is  the  self-taught  enlhiisiasiic  nnturali'st,  Craiich. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  sinking  tban  the  description  of  (ht; 
invincible  passion  with  wlitch  as  a  youth,  ill  educated  and  in  a 
very  humble  situation,  and  in  every  way  destitute  of  assistance, 
he  had  prosecuted  a  course  of  ub.servalion  and  collection  in 
natural  history,  especially  in  the  department  of  entomology, 
Bccompunied  with  ihe  voracious  perusal  of  whatever  hooks  on 
n»lurul  science  cume  witbiii  his  reach,  lie  mastered  the  Litrn 
and  French  languafres,  so  far  a^  to  understand  them  in  their 
applicaliiiii  to  Zoubigy.  This  was  ticcomplishetl  during  his 
nppreutlce-ihip  to  the  oecnpatiou  of  a  shoe-maker.  He  went  up 
at  tbe  expiration  of  it  to  London,  professedly  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  business,  but  not,  it  is  stated,  without  some  higher  desij^os 
a\id  hopes,  though  indistinctly  conceived.  There,  without  an 
abandonment  of  his  employment,  his  mind  opened  itself  (o  thfi 
influx  of  knowledge  from  all  quarters, — '  filled  but  not  sutislied.' 

•  Every  muaeuin,  auction  room,  and  book  stall,  every  object  lo 
which  bis  attention  was  called,  be  vigited  with  a  ruptd  nnd  unsatisbtc 
curiosity;  gleaning  information  wherever  it  was  lo  be  hail,  and 
tresauriDg  it  up  with  Bystcmatic  care.* 

Tbe  [lescriplion  of  his  ch^irnctcr  anil  attuinmenlfi,  al  that 
period,  as  given  by  a  person  with  whom  l)c  th>'re  became  nc- 
quainted,  is  in  tbe  following  terms  : 

*  Our  Gooversaiioiia  and  philoBopSiical  rambles  near  London,  have 
often  called  forth  inch  observalisiia  and  disquisitions  trom  him  on  the 
various  qualities,  attribute  coiubiaation*,  proviaioni  and  arcanKC- 
jDenls  of  nature,  as  marked -vast  comprebenSMit,  as  -veil  sa  tliu  niiMt 
aiclicate  subtiltics  »f  disCi'imin.nion  in  an  intellect,  wliich  scorned 
indeed  lo  be  calculated  to  grasp  niignimde  and  miimiiie  iviih  etiuiil 
address,  and  which  cimid  at  onci;  surprise,  deligl  i,  and  instruct.' 

t'   But  all  this   was  not  Ihe  conunanil  ut'  a  loaf  or  a  alulling. 
■2  O  a 
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The  time  ctme  for  him  to  return  to  his  old  pleoe  of  midenee  •■ 
the  mmth- west  coast  of  the  island,  where  he  commenced  buriMii 
for  himself,  bat,  it  9eems,  with  qoalifications  for  it,  whidi  sooa 
oeased  to  cause  any  alarm  to  his  former  fellow*workmeii,  now 
his  competitors.  An  improTement  in  bu  ctreomstances  was 
gained  by  marriage,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  ^  ooaaigB 
^  hk  workshop  to  his  joamejmen,*  and  deyote  himnelf  to  his 
ftiyoarite  pursuit  of  collecting  objects  of  natural  faistory. 

'  Ko  difficulties  nor  dangers  impeded  hit  researches.  He  ^mbed 
the  most  niggc^d  precipices ;  he  was  frequently  lowered  down  by  the 
peasants  from  the  sommits  of  the  tallest  diffii :  he  waded  throndi 
rapid  streams ;  he  explored  the  beds  of  the  muddiest  riven ;  be 
sought  the  deepest  recesKs.  He  frequently  wandered  lor  whole 
weeks  from  home,  and  often  Tcntured  oat  to  sea  for  aeyeral  dmri 
together,  entirely  alone^  in  the  smallest  skifi  of  the  fishflrmeo;  No 
inclemency  of  weathers  no  Ticissitudes  of  **  storms  and  sundUne," 
erer  prevented  his  fatiguing  purMiits;  the  disooyeiy  of  a  new  insepi 
amply  repaid  the  most  painnil  exertions.' 

Afifcer  a  while,  the  magnitude  of  his  ooUection  drew  the  atten- 
tioB  of  better  known  and  patronized  naturalists ;  and  Dr.  Leach, 
of  the  British  Museum,  oflered  him  an  undefined  bat  extensiye 
appointment,  for  making  additions  to  the  coUeetions  of  natuiil 
history  in  that  grand  depository.  As  might  be  expeoted,  the 
joomeymen  and  the  business  were  immediatdy  dismiaBed,  and 
the  shop  conyerted  into  an  auxiliary  museum,  of  whidi,  as 
might  also  be  expected,  the  stores  were  augmented  with  a  mar* 
Tellous  rapidity.  For,  besides  holding  a  constant  oommanicatioa 
with  the  nshermen  of  yarious  stations  on  the  coast,  and  reoeiying 
from  them  baskets  of  the  rubbish  which  they  dredged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  yery  often,  says  Dr.  Leach| 

«— *  lefl  Kingsbrid^e  in  an  open  boat,  and  remained  absent  for  a  lone 
time  together,  during  which,  he  dredged  when  the  tide  was  full,  and 
examined  the  shores  when  it  was  out.  At  night  he  slept  in  his  boat^ 
which  he  drew  on  shore ;  and  when  the  weather  was  too  stormy  fiir 
marine  excursions,  he  would  leave  his  boat,  and  proceed  to  examine 
the  country  and  woods,  for  insects,  birds,  &c.  The  remarks  with 
which  he  accompanied  the  infinity  of  new  objects  which  he  discofeied, 
were  invaluable ;  many  of  them  have  been,  and  the  rest  shall  be 
hereafter,  made  public' 

It  may  well  be  presumed,  that  England  could  not  base 
famished  a  more  proper  man  to  be  appointed  on  an  expeditioB 
in  which  the  examination  of  the  natural  history  of  Afnoa  was 
made  hardly  a  less  essential  object  than  the  geography  of  its 
tracts  and  rivers.  Such  a  man  deserved  a  more  extencfed  and 
particular  memoir  than  there  could  fairly  be  room  for  in  the 
present  work.  Perhaps  it  will  be  suspected  that  his  merite  in 
natural  acienoa  haye  not  been  our  sole  mdaoement  to  dotaia  onr 
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readers  thus  dispro port! od ate) y  long  on  bis  character,  wb«n  it  is 
added  that  be  was~a  Metliodist.  The  infocmBtlDD  is  conveyed 
in  the  foUowin^  form  : 

'  He  Bt  once  accepted  the  appoinltnent,  though  not  without  «ome 
pninrul  Btniggle«  to  liis  feelings.  It  Beems  he  liod  a  Bort  of  presenti- 
ment that  he  should  never  return,  and  that  the  expectation  of  such 
en  event  hecame  weaker  and  weaker,  as  his  country  faded  from  his 
view.  His  conduct,  liowever,  during  the  voyage  out,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  this  feehng ;  nor  teas  his  exertions  at  aU 
relaxed  by  an  ucuusional  towness  of  spirits,  which  was,  perhaps, 
partly  constitutional,  and  owing  partly  to  the  gloomy  view  taken  of 
Christianity  by  that  sect  denominated  Methodists,  of  which,  it  seem*, 
he  was  a  member.  He  is  represented,  kaiaevser,  by  his  friends,  ai  » 
■incere  Christian,  an  affectionate  parent,  and  a  kipd  friend.' 

After  the  description  i>f  the  progress  of  bis  illness,  it  ia  added, 

'  In  the  evening  he  expired,  "  after  uttering,"  says  Mr.  Fitzmau- 
ricc,  "  a  devout  prayer  for  the  weltare  of  his  family,  and  with  the 
name  of  his  wife  quivering  on  his  lips."  He  was  of  that  order  of 
Dissenters  who  are  called  Methodists,  and  if  I  may  judge  from 
external  appearsioces,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a 
sincere  friend,  a  pious,  honest,  and  good  man.  He  died  in  the  Sltt 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Enibommo.' 

All  these  worthy  and  amiabli!  qualities,  and  among  them 
siDvere  Chrisliauily,  he  possessed,  it  seems,  not  with  standing 
and  in  tpite  of  bis  being  a  Methodi-tt,  if  vie.  may  interpret  (he 
Sditor's  '  bonever,'  according  (o  ihe  most  usual  significance 
of  that  adverb.  As  to  his  lowness  of  spirits,  without  knowing 
to  what  doctrinal  dasa  ot  religionists  precisely  tbe  denomination 
bcre  given  him  should  assign  bim,  we  can  well  believe  tbat 
since  his  ftlelbudi'iui  must  at  all  events  buve  included  n  reTe- 
rence  for  the  Almighty,  a  disapprakation  and  dread  of  sin,  and 
■n  habitual  view  to  a  future  slate,  he  might  really  he,  as  a  man  of 
nucli  moral  sensibility,  not  unfretjueDlly  subject  to  feelings  of 
depression  and  forebodings  of  disaster.  For  it  is  too  evident, 
we  fear,  from  varions  circumstances  and  implications,  that  must 
of  the  associates  with  whom  lie  was  inseparably  committed  io 
the  enterprise,  were  of  an  irreligious  and  profligate  character. 
Among  such  men,  bound  on  an  expedition  of  much  hazard,  ill 
which  it  would  be  apt  to  appear  to  bi^  Methodism  a  thing  of 
ill  omen  that  all  fear  of  God  should  be  thrown  away,  he  wouhl 
assuredly  have  maoy  grievous  and  gloomy  musings,  even  had 
be  not  been  made  by  Ibem,  not  improbably  on  this  very  account, 
ft  direct  object  of  ridicule,  which  we  learn  to  have  been  tbe  fact, 
from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Professor  Smith, 
written  not  lUr  from  the  line.  '  Poor  Cranoh  is  almost  too 
'  much  the  object  of  jeat.  Galwey  is  the  uriucipiil  bdnlerer.' 
It  is  not  said  that  his  rehgion  was  the  chief  butt  of  tlie  jeers, 
but  we  titiuk  this  is  not  at  uU  an  improbuble  surmise ;  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  fact,  what  a  striking  subject  for  reflection  '» 
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presented,  in  an  mssemblage  of  elated  jocund  beingi,  under  the 
doom  of  being  almost  all  dead  witbio  a  few  weeka,  baDleriai; 
the  grave  and  pensive  feelings  of  |>erhap8  the  only  aasocMatethat 
seriously  contemplated  any  such  subject ! 

On  the  Idth  of  February,  1816,  the  Congo  sloop  and  tlic 
Dorothy  transport  quitted  Deptford,  bearing  so  many  aaeguiae 
hopes,  to  be  disappointed,  and  so  many  accompliiibed  mea, 
never  to  return.  As  the  latter  vessel  has  been  aubsequeatif 
appointed  to  the  Polar  Expedition,  we  presume  it  was  in  the 
end  ascertained  that  some  mismanagement  in  the  stowage  was 
tlie  cause  of  that  *  heavy  rolling*  of  which  Captain  Ttickey,  ia 
Us  Narrative,  complains  as  a  grievous  nuisance  to  all  on  hoard. 

*  We  were  obliged,'  he  says,  ^  to  submit  to  this  discomfort,  by 
^  which  we  coiild  neither  take  oiir  meals,  sleep,  walk  (he  deck, 
^  or  even  sit  down  to  write,  with  any  satisfaction.* 

In  order  to  eflfect  some  repairs  of  the  Congo,  tlieexpeditioB,  on 
tlie  0th  of  A)>ril,  put  into  Porto  Pray  a,  in  St.  J  ago,  during  the 
run  to  which  island  every  practicable  examination  was  made  of  the 
animal  products  of  the  sea.  The  short  stay  there  was  actively  im- 

E roved  by  the  naturalists,  to  whose  observations  are  added  a  num- 
er  of  curious  notices  of  the  state  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  The  paltry  ceremonial  of  popery,  the 
blended  consequence  and  beggarliness  of  the  persons  of  office,  the 
most  wretched  but  not  therefore  unostentatious  show  of  fortifica- 
tion and  military  slate,  the  degradation  yet  without  misery,  in  oir 
sense  of  the  word,  of  the  negro  population,  and  tlie  barren  state 
of  a  great  part  of  the  island,  combined  with  its  apparent  natural 
capabilities,  formed,  altogether,  a  most  grotesque  exhibition. 
As  to  Porto  Praya,  the  Narrator  says,  ^  This  capital  of  the 

*  Cape  Verde  islands  consists  of  three  rows  of  hovels,  constructed 

*  of  stones  and  mud,  and  thatched  with  branches  of  the  date  tree, 
'  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes.'  The  higliest  peak  of  the 
island  is  estimated  at  4500  feet  of  elevation. — There  is  a  long 
detail  of  Professor  Smithes  botanical  observations. 

On  Good  Friday  they  quitted  the  port,  occupied  at  that 
season  with  all  the  solemn  fo|)peries  of  the  church ;  and  with 
that  conscientious  deference  which  it  is  diaracteristic  of  Eng- 
lishmen 10  manifest  toward  all  religions  in  the  world  but  the 
true,  ihey  made  their  sign  of  homage  to  the  sanctitites  of  the 
Romish  calendar. 

I  In  compliment  to  the  religion  of  the  place,  we  this  morning, 
being  Good  Friday,  hoisted  the  colours  half-mast,  the  fort  having 
done  so,  and  the  i'ortuguese  vessels  putting  themselves  in  mourning 
by  topping  their  masts  up  and  down.' 

It  is  possible  enough  that  the  Methodist  Cranch  inclirred  the 
dbpleasure  of  his  religious  associates,  by  some  profane  remark 
on  tliis  Protestant  act  of  piety. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mne,  they  had  a  long  and  severe 
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trial  of  p&tienve,  in  tbe  byffli-il  unil  very  lardy  progress  tbey  were 
condeinni-d  to  make,  through  the  combination  of  adverse  cur- 
rents, with  '  that  succession  of  stiualU,  culms,  and  raios,  which 
'  would  seem  to  be  entailcil,'  sayti  Capt.  T.  '  as  an  everlnsting 
'  curse  on  Ibis  region  ol'  the  Atlantic'  He  bad  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  on  the  crew  an  attentrou  to  the  indig|>ensable  precau- 
tions against  the  maliguaot  eHeet  of  tiie  damp  sultry  weather  on 
their  bealth.  From  their  BlU))id  negligence  seven  of  Ihem  were 
tttlBclced  with  fevers  when  the  rain  bad  lasted  but  two  days. 
There  was  no  way  to  save  the  rest  but  by  an  exemplary  flogging 
of  one  of  the  moat  refractory. 

The  great  variety  of  ibe  animal  phenomena  of  the  sea,  alle- 
viated, in  some  measure,  the  distressinj;  tcdiousness  of  this  part 
of  the  voyage.  These  were  succeeded,  on  the  arrival  off  Ma- 
lemba  point,  by  the  first  exhibitions  presented  of  the  rational 
animal  of  the  African  continent. 

'  We  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Mafook,  or  king's  mer- 
chant,  of  Malemba,  accompanied  by  several  other  negro  gentlemen, 
and  a  large  cortege  of  attendants,  m  an  European  built  four-oared 
boat  and  two  canoesi  one  of  which  latter  preceded  the  boat  to 
announce  the  great  man,  and  the  officer  in  her  introduced  himaelf 
by  letting  us  know 
Tom  Liverpool."  ' 

There  was  the  greatest  difhculty  to  convince  the  Mnfook  that 
the  vessels  were  not  come  for  a  cargo  of  slaves,  which  be  had 
ready  in  such  <]uauti[y,  under  the  denomination  of  caplivcB, 
that  he  would  sell  Ihem,  he  said,  at  half  their  value.  When 
compelled  al  last  to  believe  that  Ihe  Captain  wanted  no  such 
commodity,  '  he  very  liberally  began  to  abuse  the  sovereigns  of 
*  Europe,'  fur  having  so  little  consulted,  of  late,  the  prosperity 
of  Ihe  Malemba  mart.  It  was  ungrateful  of  him  to  forget  their 
long  preceding  course  of  favours,  and  the  benevolent  reluctance 
with  whioh  ihey  had  been  withdrawn.  He  however  did  the 
Portuguese  sovereign  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  Ihougli 
Ilia  subjects  were  formally  prohibited  the  traflic  in  slaves  to  the 
north  uf  Cabenda,  where  nine  of  their  ships  and  one  Spaniard 
were  at  that  time  stationed,  they  were  not  prevented  from  send- 
ing their  boat»  on  this  service  up  to  Malemba. 

These  gentlemen  were  dressed  and  decked  in  a  motley  style 
of  exlravagnnt  '  puppyism,'  the  vanity  of  the  wearer  presiding 
in  a  ludicrous  strife  of  European  and  African  shreds  and  trinkets. 
The  farrago  was  compleleil  by  the  matters  of  superstition. 

*  All  were  loaded  mthjetiche^  of  the  moat  heterogeneous  kmds; 
bits  of  ibelU,  hornB,  stone,  raes,  &c.  Ac. ;  but  the  most  prized  seemed 
to  be  a  monkey's  bone,  to  which  they  paid  the  same  worship  that  a 
good  catholic  would  do  to  the  oa  lacrum  of  liia  patron  saint.  The 
master  Jetiche  of  the  Mafook  was  a  piece  of  most  indecent  sculpture 
repreaenttng  two  men,  sttrrounded  by  the  tips  of  goat's  horns,  shells, 
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and  other  rubbish,  and  sliiDg  over  the  shoulder  with  a  belt^  of  the 
ikin  of  a  smdie.  The  feattures  of  these  sculptured  figures,  instead  of 
being  Negro,  as  might  be  expected,  were  entirely  E^jplian;  Uie  nose 
aquiline,  and  the  forehead  high.* 

But  costume,  /efichesy  and  all,  were  of  less  account  witli 
these  gentry,  than  the  brandy  bottle.  For  the  sake  of  this  they 
stuck  to  the  ship  day  and  night.  In  quest  of  tlie  same  luxury 
more  ^  gentlemen*  came  off  to  the  ship,  but  were  forced  to  go 
back  ungratiQed,  and  forced  also,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
both  the  gau^s,  to  take  with  iliem  the  sots  and  coxcombs  who 
had  too  long  infested  it. 

It  was  found,  as  indeed  Capt.  T.  says  he  expected  to  find, 
that  in  the  most  recent  charts  the  coast  is  very  erroneously  laid 
down  from  Loango  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire.  As  the 
expedition  was  now  approachin|i;  the  destined  scene,  the  Captwn 
very  properly  issued  a  paper  of  orders  and  admonitions,  highly 
appropriate  and  judicious,  with  an  exception  which  every  reader 
of  moral  principle  will  be  compelled  to  make.  In  cautioning 
against  any  conduct  toward  the  females,  inconsistent  with  the 
established  regulations  in  the  native  communities,  he  suggests, 
•9  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  averting  any  imputation  of  a  mural 
iutentioi)  in  instruction,  that  the  men  of  these  commuoitlefl 
would  probably  be  ready  with  voluntary  oflfers  of  their  female 
relatives.  As  to  the  philosophical  objects  of  the  expedition,  the 
orders  were  carefully  and  minutely  framed  to  afford  every 
]>os8ible  facility  aud  security  to  the  oi^erations  iu  the  department 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen. 

The  arrival  of  the  Zaire  in  the  channel,  was  indicatetl,  some- 
what sooner  than  the  Captain  had  expected,  by  the  ship's  |Yass- 
ing,  in  the  short  interval  between  two  casts  of  the  plummet,  from 
a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  to  one  in  which  no  bottom  was 
found  at  a  hundred  and  fifty.  If  this  was  a  depth  surpassing 
every  description  aud  expectation  :  the  velocity  of  the  current 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  inferior  to  what  he  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  not  exceeding  two  miles  an  hour.  A  fresh  breexe 
carried  him  across  this  fathomless  channel  in  about  an  hour,  to 
soundings  in  twenty-three  fathoms,  as  suddenly  found  as  those 
on  the  other  side  had  been  lost.  By  cuiTents,  mud-banks, 
eddies,  ground -swells,  and  fickle  breezes,  it  was  rendered  a 
matter  of  considerahh*.  diiliculty  to  get  fairly  into  the  river  ; 
while  the  visits  of  dirty  tippling  insolent  Mafooks,  and  the  sight 
of  slave  ships,  adminihtered  but  little  of  the  nature  of  lieroic 
stimulus  in  the  labour. 

Whatever  oiTensivo  and  noxious  properties  might  be  expected 
to  be  encountered  in  the  physical  state  of  such  a  region,  were 
fully  rivalled  by  those  of  its  moral  climate,  as  displayed  iu  a 
c4>pibination  of  popery  and  paganism,  between  which  it  would  be 
4ilBouli  it  decide  Ibe  euesa  of  titeoeft^. 
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^  Several  of  the  Sonlo  men  who  came  on  board  were  Christians^ 
f\er  the  Portuguese  fashion,  having  been  converted  by  missionaries 
k€*  that  nation;  and  one  of  them  was  even  qualified  to  fead  his  fellow 
legroes  into  the  path  of  salvation,  as  appeared  from  a  diploma  with 
rliich  he  was  furnished.  This  man,  ana  another  oi  the  Christians, 
icul  been  taught  to  write  their  own  names  and  that  of  St*  Antonio, 
kzid  could  also  read  the  Romish  litany  in  Latin.  All  these  converts 
rere  loaded  with  crucifixes,  and  satchels  containing  the  pretendecL 
elics  of  saints,  certainly  of  eoual  efficacy  with  the  monkey's  bone  of 
lieir  pagan  brethren.  Of  this  we  had  a  convincing  proof  in  each 
rpciferating  invocations  to  their  respective  patrons,  to  send  us  a 
strong  wind,  neither  the  fetiche  nor  Saint  Antonio  having  conde* 
icended  to  hear  their  prayers.  The  Christian  priest  was  however 
somewhat  loose  in  his  practical  morality,  having;  as  he  assured  us> 
6iie  wife  and  five  concubines ;  and  addecf,  that  St.  Peter,  in  confining 
bim  to  one  wife,  did  not  prohibit  his  solacing  himself  with  as  many 
handmaids  as  he  could  manage. 

*  All  our  visitors,  whether  Christians  or  idolaters,  had  figures 
raised  on  their  skins,  in  cicatrices,  and  had  also  the  two  upper  Tront 
teeth  filed  away  on  the  near  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  large  opening,  into 
which  they  stuck  their  pipes,  and  which  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  that  I  thought  it  expressly  formed  for  it ;  until  on  enquiry  I 
learned,  that,  as  well  as  the  raised  figured  on  the  skin,  it  was  merely 
'ornamental,  and  principally  done  with  the  idea  of  rendering  them- 
selves agreeable  to  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  estimate  a,  man^S  beauty 
by  the  wideness  of  this  cavity,  which  in  some  measured  near  an  inch, 
the  whole  of  the  teeth,  and  particularly  the  two  front  ones,  being 
enormously  broad,  and  very  white.   . 

*  Our  Sonio  visitors  were  almost  without  exception  sulky,  looking 
vagabonds,  dirty,  swarming  with  lice,  and  scaled  all  over  with  the  itch, 
all  strong  symptoms  of  their  having  been  civilized  by  the  Portuguese/ 

They  are,  into  the  bargain,  very  sharp  and  very  exorbitant  in 
their  trailic,  and  prompt  and  certain  to  seize  every  roguish 
advantage. 

<  The  method  of  closing  a  bargain,  and  giving  a  receipt,  is  by  the 
buyer  and  seller  breaking  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  between  them  | 
and  until  this  ceremony  is  performed,  no  bargain  is  legally  concluded, 
though  the  parties  may  have  possession  of  each  other's  goods ;  this 
we  only  learned  by  experience,  for  having  bouffht,  and  as  wc  thought^ 
paid  for  a  couple  of  fowls,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  for 
dinner,  but  the  owner  taking  aavantase  of  the  omission  of  the  cere* 
mony,  pretended  that  he  had  not  concluded  the  bargain,  and  insisted 
on  anotner  glass,  which  we  were  obliged  to  give  him,  but  profited  by 
the  lesson.* 

It  being  found  almost  impossible  to  make  the  ^  detestable 
^  transport,'  the  ^  brute  of  a  transport/  ascend  the  river,  a  hasty 
transhipment  was  made  to  the  Congo  and  the  double  boats,  in 
order  to  push  the  expedition  forward.  Though  a  very  ooble 
stream,  the  Zaire  did  not  appear,  as  the  explorers  advanced,  to 
correspond  to  the  reports  and  descriptions  which  had  placed  it 
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Id  tbe  very  first  class  of  rivers.  The  profound  cb«iiiiel  at  At 
outlet  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  tbe  river-coorse  ; 

<  —the  true  mouth  of  the  river  being  at  Fathomless  Point,  where  it 
if  not  three  miles  in  breadth ;  and  allowing  the  mean  depth  to  be 
fortjT  fathoms^  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  (bur  and  a  hd 
mOes  an  hour»  it  will  be  evident  that  the  calculated  volume  of  water 
carried  to  the  sea  has  been  greatly  exaggerated/ 

Nor  does  it  perform  the  lost  stage  of  its  progress  to.  the  ocea% 
in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  single  mass  cf  waters ;  on  the 
oontrary,  tbe  expedition  soon  entered  among  a  nuaiber  of  islands 
and  sand  banks,  where,  for  a  space  of  many  leagues,  the  river 
is  divided  and  diverted  into  a  variety  of  channels  and  windings. 
For  a  considerable  way  up  from  tbe  outlet,  perhaps  ten  leagues 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  greater  length  on  the  south,  tbe  banks 
or  shores  coniiist  of  a  wide  swamp,  covered  with  mangroTe  trees, 
and  bounded,. at  tbe  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  mland,  by  a 
line  of  high  bills.  *  This  mangrove  tract  is  entirely  impene- 
\trable,  tbe  trees  growing  in  tbe  water,  with  the  exception  of  a 
'  few  spots  of  sandy  beach.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV.  Dissertations  on  various  interesting  SnbjetUt  with  a  View 
to  illustrate  the  admirable  and  moral  Spirit  of  ChrWs  Religion ; 
and  to  correct  the  immoral  Tendency  otsome  Doctrines  at  present 
popular  and  fashionable.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson«  8vo«  pp. 
194.  London. 

nnHESE  Dissertations,  for  such,  we  suppose,  we  most  call 
-*-  them,  remind  us  how  completely  an  author^s  intentiona  may 
outstrip  bb  capabilities,  and  bow  the  tiling  which  he  designs 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  may  be  the  very  last  thing  for 
which  bis  resourees  and  his  habits  fit  him.  Unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  we  have  occasionally  met  with  tbe  fact  in  the  case  of 
men  not  otherwise  distinguished  by  self-importance  or  by  ar- 
rogant pretensions ;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that,  generally,  it 
beipeaks  a  mind  not  reduced  to  a  sober  estimate  of  its  own 

Cwers  and  attainments.  But  when  an  author  advances  the 
Id  pretension  of  correcting  a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe 
reflecting  part  of  mankind,  upon  manv  fundamental  matters, 
oonceming  which  they  have  egregiously  erred,  some  inquiry 
might  not  unwisely  be  instituted  by  himself  into  his  superior 
qualifications  for  the  ambitious  enterprise.  It  evidently  requires 
DO  small  deg^ree  of  self-confidence,  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
portion somewhat  more  than  usual,  of  that  negative  bot  inspiring 
quality  called  ignorance,  to  tempt  a  man  of  utter  incapacity,  to 
set  up  as  a  proficient  in  any  science,  witii  all  the  ioUdUiee  and 
tmnijice  of  an  empiric,  when  tbe  liability  to  immediate  detection, 
and  tbe  impossibuit^  of  uV^kaidl^  va\i^ULtL\tf  ^  meet  hini  at  eTery 
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turn.  In  these  circumstanres  it  is  not  a  little  surprisiog,  that 
ft  man's  count^e  and  consistency  ]irove  sufGcient  to  beitr  him  up 
jinder  the  oppressive  conscioiisnegs  that  he  really  possesses  very 
liitic,  if  any,  valid  claim  to  the  tlisliiiction  at  which  lie  aims. 
~Yet,  we  have  nu  iloubt  that,  by  a  little  practice,  the  difficulty  of 
Teiuiniaj;  xelf-poside^^ion,  and  ofexhibiliiig  all  the  ordinary  marks 
of  Miicerily,  may  lie  easily  suriuounled.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  state  of  mind  proiluced  in  such  aituutions,  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  intellectual 
jtheiiomena,  a  complete  self-imposed,  mental  fraud,  or  a  state  of 
sincere  credence,  growing  by  degrees  out  of  a  false  conception, 
of  whose  falsity  the  mind  must  be  ^ther  fully  or  in  part  oon- 
•doiis,  when  it  is  lirst  admitte^l.  By  familiarity  with  llitf  illusion, 
those  sensations  of  disgust  and  disapprobation  which  accom- 
panied its  first  reception,  are  lost ;  and  when  this  association  be- 
■tween  llic  object  and  its  a]ipropriate  emotion  is  dissolved,  the 
object  itself  will  appear  to  the  apprehension,  divestei)  of  those 
qualities  which  were  the  original  basis  of  the  association,  and 
come  at  last  to  be  contemplated  in  u  light  the  very  reverse,  nnd 
possessed  of  qualities  the  complete  opjiosites,  of  those  with 
which,  at  first,  it  stood  connected.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
process  is  greaily  facilitated  whenever  interest,  or  passion,  or 
invjudice,  or  inveterale  habits,  iucupncitato  the  judgement  for 
Its  full  exercise,  and  invite  the  heart  into  the  snare. 

Tbe  case  may  admit  of  iiiuny  palliations,  in  reference  to 
"Sciences  purely  human.  A  man,  though  he  may  susjiept  the 
/act,  may  not  be  llioroughly  aware  how  distant  he  is  from  any 
thing  bordering  on  jiioiiciiancy,  in  the  science  he  professes  to 
leach ;  tlie  mnterlals  of  a  sounder  knowledge  may  never  have 
'Allen  in  his  way  ;  they  may  occupy  a  wide  extent,  and  be  at- 
tended, in  the  acquisition,  with  many  difficulties,  which  he  is 
naturally  incapacitated  to  surmount.  These  things  may  hav« 
'aided  tbe  imposition  which  he  has  practised  upon  himself,  and 
therefore  ought  at  least  lu  soften  the  censure  which  judges  may 
he  disposed  to  puss  upon  him.  There  are  many  (endenciea  and 
temptations  lu  take  up  with  superhcinl  knowledge  iu  secular 
'sciences.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  that  science  which  is 
purely  Divine.  Similar  palliutious  cannot  be  found  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  other,  for  tbe  m:in  who,  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
very  lirst  piinciples  of  Divine  truih,  sets  up,  either  with  or 
without  the  imjiuriant  consideration  of  being  an  authoraed 
teacher,  for  a  proficient,  because  the  great  and  exclusive  de- 
pository of  Divine  truth,  is  equally  accessible  to  all :  it  is  the 
first  and  the  last  thing,  by  way  of  an  authority,  which  its  dis- 
ciples have  to  consult ;  and  il  is  so  constnicteil,  as  to  be  com- 
pletely within  (he  compass  of  ordinary  powers.  These  iliings, 
Uieretbre,  make  ignorance  less  excnsahle,  and  detection  more 
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oertein ;  ^hile  they  place  all  men  trbo  consult  the  originil 
flonrce  of  infonnatton,  in  an  equally  advantageous  situation  far 
judging,  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense,  how  far  a 
teacher's  views  are,  or  are  not,  regulated  by  the  ultimate 
standard.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  no  uoe 
man  possesses  greater  advantages  than  another,  for  acquiring 
a  critical  or  minute  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth  ;  but  simply, 
that  the  import  of  the  word  of  God,  in  general,  upon  all  the 
fundamental  articles,  is  attainable  with  the  utmost  facility  by 
all  who  are  in  the  disposition  required  by  Christ :  ^  Kxoepi 
**  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
^  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

.  That  the  New  Testament  is  neither  an  ambiguous  nor  a 
subtile  book,  we  must  be  allowed  to  maintain,  notwithstanding 
the  painful  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  infer  from  it  the 
mental  guilt  of  many,  who  sincerely  misinterpret  its  meaning. 
There  is  an  error  that  may  lie  deeper  in  the  heart,  than  in  ih»  , 
intention.  He  who  denies  that  any  man  can  be  culpably  erroneous 
who  is  sincere,  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  denying,  that 
revelation  contains  any  distinct  and  definite  disclosure  of  truth, 
•r  that  it  was  intended  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
may  be  to  many  minds,  as  it  certainly  is  to  our  Qwn,  a  distressing 
result,  to  be  compelled  to  infer,  in  the  case  of  an  individuu 
otherwise  amiable  and  trustworthy,  that  notwithstanding  he 
professes  to  have  made  revelation  the  subject  of  his  careful 
and  constant  study,  he  is  yet  in  a  stute  of  profound  misap- 
prehension of  the  essential  dictates  of  Divine  truth.  Yet  this 
has  always  appeared  to  us  an  inevitable  consequence  of  having 
any  definite  views  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  surely  an  incomparably  less 
eviJ,  than  affirming  that  revelation  is  so  obscure,  and  so  subtile^ 
as  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  formation  of  any 
definite  theory  of  truth ;  or  that  opposite  theories  may  with 
equal  plausibility  be  grounded  upon  it ;  or  that  no  theory  at  all, 
or  every  theory,  may  be  held  with  equal  advantage  to  the  moral 
and  religious  character.  In  some  parts  of  these  Dissertations^ 
the  Autlior  seems  to  hold  the  latter  of  these  principles,  that  is, 
when  treating  of  the  character  of  Christ.  He  thmks  it  of  no 
impoitance  whether  he  is  believed  to  be  man,  or  God  ;  a  Divine, 
or  a  human  being  :  he  is  still  a  Saviour,  in  either  case.  But 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  popular  and 
fashionable  doctrines  of  grace,  sudden  conversion,  death-bed 
repentance,  separation  from  worldly  amusements,  &c.,  he  then 
loses  all  his  indiffi?rence,  and  does  not  hesitate  boldly  to  declare 
his  persuasion,  that  both  teachers  and  taught  are  in  an  error  as 
palpable  as  it  is  pernicious.  Yheir  perversity,  and  pr^udicei^ 
anci-  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  guilt 
of  their  mental  errors,  are  all  charged  upon  them  again  and 
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aid,  nitb  nil  tiiose  a^gravntions  of  the  immoral  tendencies  of 
licli  sentiments,  wliicli  disturbed  tbe  Aullior's  imagination,  in  a 
t^le  not  attosretlier  accordant  nitli  (lie  ctiaiity  lie  at  first 
■ofesses,  and  we  tliiak  we  may  say  at  com|)lete  variance  with 
utii  and  justice. 

Now,  we  conceive  that  the  claims  of  Scripture,  as  a  Divine 
relation,  cannot  be  maiiilaiBed,  without  balding  that  all  they 
toiitain  was  designed  lo  be  believed  ;  nur  can  (heir  utility  as  a 
ttiversftl  revelation  be  inferred,  but  upou  the  su|ipoBition  of 
jheir  simpbcity  and  intelligibibty. 
Upon  these  principles  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  infer  that  these 
issertatioDS  arc  at  utler  variaoce,  in  many  important  points, 
rith  tbe  dictates  of  revelation.  VVe  have  not  iodeed  ofteu  been 
b  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  volume  so  completely  in  op- 
paition  to  all  our  eslablisbed  views  of  truth,  and  imleeil  to  any 
ung  like  a  rational  and  philosophical  theory  of  morals  and  re- 
eion.  It  will  he  expectt;d  that  we  lihould  exhibit  some  proof 
tour  assertions,  and  we  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
iriefly  coDtrasliag  some  of  tbe  Author's  views,  wilb  ihe  plain 
estimouy  of  Scripture. 

1  Mr.  \V.  begins  his  Dissertations,  with  a  ciiapter  on  Religioa 
ind  Superstitiou,  which,  while  it  assumes  to  be  at  once  pbiln- 
pphical  and  erudite,  dwindles  into  the  most  jejune  and  idle 
iDmmon-pIaca.  The  following  specimens  may  prove  satis- 
kujtory  to  those  who  wish  for  proof. 

'  True  religion  discovers  itself  in  rflilonal  acts  of  piety  i  in  pros- 

erit}',  it  keeps  the  mind  culm,  feeling  graceful  acknowledgements  to 
i  Author  ot^all  good,  and  in  the  height  of  its  gratitude  keeping  clear 
|f  intemperate  exultations,  deeply  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of 
11  earthly  joys.  During  sufferings  and  trials,  religion  teaches  a  pa- 
lent  lubinission  to  God's  will :  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  it 
panifeGt*  \U  ioBuence,  by  honesty,  integrity,  and  charity;  and  io 
Rivate  life  bv  purity  io  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  True 
yligioo  produces  humility;  it  claims  not  exemption  from  error;  it 
Ifeata  with  candour  and  tulcration,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  some 
vinciples ;  and  shews  its  superior  excellence  by  n  readiness  to  do 
food  even  to  enemies.  True  religion  exemplifies  that  sublime  and 
acteotive  charity  so  much  celebrated  hy  the  Apostle,  and  acted  up 
IP  by  Jeuis  Christ. 

:.  *  Fa|j»e  religioa  has  many  branches.  Hypocrisy  is  false  religion, 
IPiumiDg  the  name  aod  the  cover  of  religion,  with  its  external 
Krrices  and  appearances,  to  conceal  the  workings  of  an  evil  heart. 
5fhe  hypocrite  covers  himself  with  a  mask,  aod  acts  under  disguise, 
the  hypocrite  looks  one  way  and  acts  another,  keeps  always  in  view 
nme  selfish  puiposc  or  some  gratitication,  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
qeal.  The  hypocrite  is  always  the  foremost  and  the  loudest  in  his 
fetaions.  Tlic  character  given  of  the  Pharisees  by  our  Lord, 
n^^^i  finished  picture  of  hypocrisy.'  pp.  1,3. 
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Bat  this  is  worthy  of  being  delirered  from  a  profesBor*8  cUti 
in  comparison  with  much  that  follows. 

After  indulgioff  us  with  a  chapter,  in  which  there  is  mack 
that  is  objectionable,  on  Reason*  (he  means,  the  use  of  naso 
in  religion,)  he  enters  upon  Faith.  Amoni;  other  pasBagies  il 
a  very  similar  character,  we  have  the  followiii|^,  which  pnh 
Cesses  to  be  a  solution  of  the  question,  Is  faith  essential  l» 
salvation  ? 

'  But  faith  is  particularly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  aalTStioi; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  several  churches,  we  are  not 
to  expect  salvation,  without  we  be  fully  possessed  of  this  lively  ftitli 
in  Jesus  Christ  I  would  not  wish  to  advance  any  thing  to  diminiiK 
our  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  this  divine  virtue ;  out  certainly  many 
things  may  be  offered  to  moderate  this  high  doctrine,  and  to  make  it 
more  consistent  with  the  equity  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the 
unavoidable  condition  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  these  churches 
who  advance  these  high  doctrines,  differ  widely  amon^  themserres,  in 
what  they  advance  as  fundamental  doctrines,  each  insisting  that  thenr 
principles,  and  their's  only,  lead  to  salvation. — ^This  conisideratloB 
ereates,  therefore,  some  doubts  regardina  this  doctrine.  And  again, 
not  one  of  these  churches  is  able  to  settle  what  are  the  articles  that 
are  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  and,  without  the  bdfef  of  all  and 
each  of  whioi,  we  cannot  attain  to  eternal  happiness.  But  there  is 
another  important  point  to  be  settled,  before  we  can  establish  this 
doctrine,  if  no  man  can  be  saved  without  faith  in  Christ,  what 
must  become  of  all  those  good  men,  who  lived  in  the  world  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  him,  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  owii,  but  placed  in  such  situations,  by  the  appoint* 
meat  of  Qod  himself?  And  in  like  manner,  what  must  become  of  all 
those,  who  have  been  in  the  worid  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  bat 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  gospel,  or  the 
words  of  eternal  life  ?  Ana  what  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  those 
people  adjoining  to  christian  lands,  pagans  or  mahometans,  but  who 
are  bound  down  as  fast  by  their  prejudices,  and  prevented  from 
knowing  him,  as  ignorance  or  darkness  can  make  them  I  And  what 
is  the  situation  of  some  upright  and  honest  me«,  living  among 
christians  and  professing  Christianity,  and  diligent  and  honest  in  their 
enquiries,  yet  have  never  been  able  arrive  at  that  full  faith  whidt 
they  ea^rly  seek  afler,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  remove  all  ap» 
prehensions  and  doubts  I  It  is  sufficient  to  state  these  cases,  and  to 
leave  them  to  the  good  sense  and  charitable  decision  of  those,  whose 
minds  and  understandings  are  not  bound  down  by  the  fetters  of 
prejudice.  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  docprine^  of  this  kind,  with  the 
equity  of  the  divine  administration  ?  Or  with  the  liberal  dedaratioii 
of  our  Lord  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  understand,  that  it  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment^ 
than  for  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  but  who  have  not 
profited  by  it?  These  cities  were  cities  of  the  most  abominable 
wickedness.-— Their  crimes  were  shocking  to  human  nature;  and  if 
allowance  shi^ll  be  made  for  them,  how  much  more  must  we  expect 
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for  those  good  and   virtuous  raeo,  who  Imve  lived  ii;i  heathen 

luntries.  ignorant,  unavoidably  igaoraot  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Men  will 

J  rendered  accountable  for  the  talents  and  privileges  they  have  re- 

'^ived,  not  for  those  which  they  never  enjoyed-'     pp.  5i^57- 

I'  '  Making  faitb.  this  inivard  principle,  Ute  great  test,  and  tbe  sole 

ICesC  of  the  christian  character,  opens  many  doors  to  impositions  ;  for 

[It  is  easy  for  every  profligate  to  set  up  pretensions  to  such  aitain- 

3.     And  people  of  this  character,  without  any  serious  priaciples 

of  religion,  may  be  mote  positive  and  clamorous  than  tho  sincere 

IH)d  upright  christian.     Another  unhappy  conse<{ucnce  arises  from 

fliis  being  the  sole  tost,  it  encourages  bail  people  to  chericli  their  evil 

positions  and  vices,  as  having  faith,  they  are  satisfied  that  all  is 

II.     Further  I  have  to  remark,  that  this  doctrine  net  only  leads  to 

ipositiom  on  the  world,  but  it  causes  men  themselves  to  (all  into 

'gross  mistakes.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  plain  and  simple  people  com* 

"  Tehend  what  is  cueant  by  feith ;  and  this  class  is  generally  the  dupe 

such  impositions.     'I'he  act  of  believing  may  appear  to  them  no 

ire  than  giving  their  assent  to  sucb  and  such  articles,  as  their 

irituai  guides  may  dictate,  without  making  the  smallest  eSoris  to 

krstand  them,  or  any  attempts,  to  examine  or  enquire  into  their 

;h    or  falsehood.     And  they  are  deterred  from   examining  or 

ioubting,  by  being  assured  that  thfir  etenud  salvation  hattga  upon 

belief  of  such  doctrines.     A  man  maybe  a  deceiver  and  hypo- 

e,  an  impostor,  dishonest,  fraudulent,  an  oppressor,  and  domestic 

nt ;  yet  all  tlieae  may  be  overlooked,  but  to  be  guilty  of  this 

ind  of  heresy  can  never  be  forgiven.     We  hear  much  of  dangerous 

IB,  of  damnable  doctrines,  but  not  so  oltin  of  damnable 

:tions.'  pp.  57,  58. 

Upoa  tlm  pai^sajre,  so  retuai  kaitle  above  all  thiu:^  for  in- 
^onclusiTeiiesH  of  reasoninir,  we  have  to  notice,  (hat  tbe  Author 
Nu  completely  overluok<'d  the  nature  of  that  faith  which  is 
feiined  to  be  saviiifr,  by  the  theorists  whom  he  endeavours  to 
Aontruvert.  VVc  know  of  iio  suber  Calvinisis  who  wish  t» 
ifeeparate  faith  from  its  tweets.  They  consider  its  validity  la 
Ascorerable  only  by  it»  efiects,  and  perpetually  leach  that 
y-  faith  without  works  is  deud."  Again,  with  regard  to  iliti 
linemina  to  wUitli  he  thinks  he  has  reduced  the  advucaie  for 
the  necessity  of  laitlt,  we  must  be  |>ermitted  to  say,  Ihal  all  the 
ConsequenceB  he  enutiieratt^  are  equally  applicable  to  the  un- 
quesliaDttble  import  of  Scripture,  und  we  tranxi'iT  them  lo  tliHt 
IHithofity  nhidi  says,  "  The  wboIi>  world  lietli  in  (he  wicked 
one  ;''  and  "  Witliout  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
■  We  are  not  prepared,  nor  is  it  necessary  tor  «s,  to  nay,  how 
God  will  deul  with  Ihose  who  have  had  no  opportuiiiiy  uf  be- 
JKving  tbe  Uuspcl ;  but  of  all  tlio^e  who  have,  we  know  it  n 
i^ftid,  "  He  that  b^lieveth  not  shall  be  damned  ;"  and,  "  If  ya 
Jibelieve  not  that  i  am  He,  ye  ehiill  die  in  your  sius." 
f  At  page  77,  on  the  intttUity  of  dark  doctrines,  Mr.  Walson 

■  If  this  then  be  the  case,  what  arc  we  to  say  to  those  in- 
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stmctioDS  or  doctrines,  from  whidi  it  is  impossiUe  to  eztnd  m 
one  duty,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  good  pmrpoK? 
What  eood  end  can  be  answered  by  dedaimin^  on  orijgU 
sin,  and  telling  us,  that  we  are  lisble  to  be  pnnished  fiir  tfai 
offbnce  of  Adtun?  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  wilheooiqf! 
Is  this  the  judging  the  world  in  righteousness  ?  What  dhowd  «e 
think  of  that  law,  t&t  should  subject  every  man  to  be  punished  ftr 
the  crimes,  not  of  their  fathers  onljr,  but  of  their  most  remote  se- 
cestor?  Can  this  be  called  glad  tidings,  which  is  what  the  gospel 
offers,  and  which- they,  who  call  themsenres  gospel  preadiers,  pretend 
that  they  alone  do  publish  ?  What  idea  can  we  form  of  God,  if  this 
be  his  appointment  ?  Will  this  make  him  the  object  of  our  love  ? 
And  what  practical  purpose  can  we  derive  from  thb  doctrine  ? 

*  Another  of  the  favourite  and  popular  doctrines  is,  that  own  caob 
of  himself,  do  nothing  which  is  good ;  but  that  he  is  subjected  ts 
condemnation  fbr  that  wickedness,  which  it  is  not  in  liis  power  to 
avoid.  [Saf  Plain  Statement,  p.  147,  2d  edit.']  He  is  represented  fl| 
destitute  of  every  good  principle,  of  every  ^ood  wish  and  derife» 
corrupted  to  the  very  core.  Now  this  is  the  situation  in  which  msa 
is  placed  by  his  Maker/^pp.  TI,  78. 

He  here  triumphantly  asks,  alluding^  to  the  doctrine  of  oni-* 
▼ersal  and  original  guilt,  **  Can  this  be  ^lad  tidings  ?**  We 
reply,  certunly  not ;  it  never  was  so  denominated  ;  but  we  ask. 
Is  the  Gospel,  in  any  sense,  glad  tidings,  but  in  consequeooe  oC 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ?  Is  it  worthy,  in  anj^  oense,  of  the 
high  authority  which  has  introduced  it  with  so  many  reimurk- 
able  accompaniments,  if  man  is  not  universally  exposed  to 
Divine  displeasure,  and  universally  depraved  by  tranagreasioB  ? 
We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  sense  that  is  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  may  redeem 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  es|)ecially  what  is  in  Scriptiue' 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  from  the  charge  of  preposteroos 
and  egregious  trifling,  if  men  are  denied  to  be  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins ;  or  if  the  measure  of  their  moral  wretchedness  did 
not  amount  to  their  being  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath. 
It  appears  to  us  the  only  reasonable  ground  for  the  valedictory 
injunction  of  the  Saviour  to  his  Apostles  :  *^  Go  ye  into  all  the 
*^  worid,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.** 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  almost  an  endless  task,  to  follow 
Mr.  Watson  through  all  the  forms  of  error  and  misoonoeptioa 
which  he  has  exhibited.     After  an  unmeaning  paragnq>h,  in. 
whioh  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  between  natural  and  nnnatral 
vices,  he  says 

*  But  there  are  other  vices,  which,  upon  examination,  we  shall 
see  it  is  no  easy  task  to  root  out :  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
but  requires  much  perseverance  and  strenuous  e&rts,  to  obtain  firom 
them  a  deliverance.  Apply  this,  for  instance,  to  a  covetous  dispo- 
sition. This  is  a  natural  vice,  and  one,  tbe  most  difficult  to  be  coBr 
quered.  It  mjn|^  with  the  blood  and  the  vital  parts.  ItiSjiasome 
cucBf  a  hcrediUry  Vice,  asA  teii%  in.  tb.^  twia  of  fiuniliss.    Lei  a 
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Itaan  ify  to  cure  himself  of  this  vice ;  he  will  6nd  this  not  to  be  the 
work  of  a  day ;  in  Epiie  of  all  his  effort!!  and  resolutions,  it  will 
JV«quentIy  betray  it«  oieanneu,  and  very  olten  its  injustice;  and  I 
believe  the  inslaacel  are  fev,  wherein  you  have  seen  a  perfect  cure.' 
pp.  82,  83. 

The  Author  differs  here  as  much  from  binixelf  as  from  most 
noralistB.  For  upon  bis  onn  principles  men  are  not  naturally 
deprived  at  all ;  and  we  would  ask  him  bow  that  can  be  a  vice, 
dccordiDg  to  bis  theory,  winch  '  mingles  with  ihe  blood  and 
^  vital  parts,'  which  is  '  hereditmry,  and  flows  in  tbe  veins  of 

families  ?'  We  have  generally  been  accustomed,  however,  to 
consider  covelousness  as  much  a  vice  formed  by  habit,  as  drimlc- 
i^iness  and  gluttony.  We  must  confess,  we  bave  never  yet  seen 
•ny  vices  wbiob  were  incurable,  and  very  few  that  bad  been 
iftng  indulffed  in,  from  wbieh  it  wiis  easy  to  escape,  but  certainly 
Bone  fbat  thepowor  of  tbe  Gospel  could  not  overcome.  But  Ilia 
object  for  wliicli  the  Author  made  the  above  remarks,  was  to 
ahew  that  sudden  conversions  could  npver  subdue  such  '  natural 

Tices'  as  covetnusness,  lying,  itc.     At  page  81,  be  says, 

'  The  doctrine  of  sudden  and  inatantaneous  conversions  is  another 
of  the  papular  and  fashionable  doctrines  of  the  present  day  :  and  may 
be  set  down  as  one  of  those  very  conuuon,  but  gross  impoidtions,  that 
•Danare  the  credulous,  and  deceive  the  ignorant  ;  but,  in  general, 
Brocurea  great  credit  to  those  wbo  have  the  audacity  to  pass  lucli  off 
^on  the  world.' 

Now,  (bough  we  are  far  from  maintaining  thiit  all  conversions 
_   e  sndden,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  there  is  either  in 

Khilosophy  or  in  Scripture,  to  discreilit  the  belief  that  a  wicked 
lan  may  receive  an  efiectual  conviction  of  truth,  as  sudden  as 
ttie  lightning's  flaMi,  and  as  powerful  as  the  voice  of  thunder^ 
lA'^bat  is  then  to  prevent  that  Almighty  Agent,  who  says,  "  Tbe 
f  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeih,  and  thou  bearest  the  liound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  comelh,  aad  whither  it 
goetb  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,"  from  ef- 
^ting  those  moral  chants  which  are  pre-eminently  tbe  result 
gS  his  own  power,  as  suddenly  as  those  physical  changes  which 
irfi  continually  witness  and  experience  ?  Has  Mr.  Watsou  never 
pet  with  sucb  conversions  ?  Has  he  never  read,  or  if  he  has  ' 
Kad,  does  he  mean  to  deny,  narratives  so  well  authenticated,  m  ' 
tlose  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  ? 

We  shall  detain  our  readers  only  a  little  longer  with  a  spe- 
pimen  ot  Mr.  Watson's  doctrine  u|>on  worldly  amusements. 

From  the  preceding  part  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  indeed,  frt 
lis  history  in  general,  wi-  may  infer  that  our  Lord  was  i  u  enemy 
'e  innocent  recreations  of  society,  and  that  he  does  not  iTebar  1 
iciples  from  such  enioy  menu.    Recreations  properly  choten,  exei 
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<^eerfulne88 ;  and  cheerfulness  is  favourable  to  health,  and  to  lone, 
also,  of  the  most  amiable  virtues. 

'  My  reason  for  taking  up  the  subject  of  recreationst  is,  in  tk 
first  piacey  to  contribute  what  I  can»  to  the  removal  of  that  gkxiii 
whicn  some  professors  throw  over  religion ;  andl,  in  the  second  plia^ 
to  combat  those  illiberal  prejudices^  which  suppose  that  men  m 
guilty  of  the  greatest  sin»  wno  countenance  the  common  amuBemeili 
of  society,  although  among  that  number*  are  found  many  men  of  di 
greatest  worths  who  are  not  only  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  te 
scrupulously  exact  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  :  and  thirah^,ti 
point  out  the  unhappy  consequences  of  such  gloomy  principles,  tfas 
operating  as  a  discouragement  to  real  religion. 

*  With  respect  to  music,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  ;  for  thk 
is  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  amusements-  This  ia  a  delightful 
exercise  and  entertainment  to  many;  it  enters  into  the  solena 
services  of  religion,  and  contributes  there  to  exalt  our  devotion. 

*  fiut  dancing  is  cried  down  violently.  Indecent  dances  cannot  bi 
censured  too  severely ;  and  those  stage  dances  have  brought  the  ei- 
ercise  itself  under  this  disgrace.  But  these  are  neither  encouragsi 
nor  practised  in  our  common  assemblies,  nor  in  private  parties-  li 
such  places,  all  these  things  are  conducted  agreeable  to  the  strictot 
rules  of  decency ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  entertainments  mors 
pure,  more  chaste  and  correct  in  every  moral  point  of  view.— Soot 
alledge  that  this  exercise  excites  bad  passions ;  but  those  must  ban 
very  impure  hearts,  who  can  find  such  incitements  in  the  comnod 
dances.  And  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  produce  innocssl 
cheerfulness,  particularly  in  an  assembly  of  young  people;  aid 
nothing  can  be  more  wisely  contrived  to  dissipate  meumchofy,  itt- 
temper,  and  dissatisfaction,  than  to  witness  the  ^ace  and  elecanoe  of 
this  exercise ;  and  thus  you  shore  in  the  innocent  joys  of  the  noflg 
generation.  That  mind  must  be  of  a  very  stubborn  sulkiness^  and« 
a  texture  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  which  refuses  ita  assent  to 
the  general  harmony  of  such  company.  This  exercise  has  beoi 
countenanced  by  many  wise  men,  and  even  rigid  moralists.  Music 
and  dancing,  entered  occasionally,  into  the  solemn  services  of  the 
Jews.  David  danced  before  the  ark  of  God,  with  all  his  might.  Wt 
find  dancing  recommended  in  the  Psalm  cxlix.  3. — Let  us  praise  kit 
name  in  the  dance.**  It  was  practised  by  the  Jews  on  occaaions  of  le* 
joicing.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  1 S,  foretelling  the  restoratioai 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  approach  of  happier  days,  says — **  Then  sUi 
i/ie  virpns  rejoice  in  the  dance**  Socrates  mentions  it  often  with  ap- 
probation. The  present  morose  and  gloomy  temper  which  hangs 
over  religion^  should  be  counteracted  by  directing  the  amuaements  of 
young  people  to  what  is  different  from  sulkinessi  ta  excite  cheer- 
fulness, which  may  be  maintained  in  perfect  consistency  with  puri^ 
and  the  most  correct  morals. 

*  The  amusement  of  the  theatre  has  certainly  subjected  itself  to 
much  censure,  by  countenancing  immorality.  Several  old  playa  ara 
highly  censurable,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  their  morala ;  and 
this  poison  is  oflen  conveyed  in  much  wit,  which  causes  the  venom 
10  pierce  deepen    But  to  the  honour  of  th^  present  agOi  and  i»  dia 
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fntcrest  of  morality,  we  seldom  find  any  thing  of  this  nature  in  modern 
.|>Iays.  They  are,  in  general,  chaste  and  correct  in  these  pomts ;  and 
the  morals  which  some  of  them  inculcate,  are  excellent,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  more  good,  and  much  less  harm  than  many  of  those 
declamations  which  are  called  sermons,  where  morality  is  abused,  and 
the  christian  virtues  treated  with  contempt. — Amusements  regulated 
by  virtuous  principles  are  rational  and  instructive.  The  present 
theatrical  representations  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  highly  cen- 
fiurable,  not  for  immorality ;  but  for  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  buffoonery,  introduced  upon  the  stage.'  pp.  174?— 177. 

This   ivill  let  most  of  our  readers  into  the  secrets   of  Ihe 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson's  theology,  i;vhich  to  us  bfas  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  those  loose,  superficial,  and  oontradictoty  opi- 
nions oi'  modern  philosophers,  Which  are  made  up,  partly  of  the 
affected  sensibility  of  deism,  and  partly  of  the  maxinas  of  carnal 
and  worldly  men,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  than  to  that  sound  and  sober  theory  which  is  the  redDiIt 
of  a  diiis^ent  and  laiiorious  investigation  into  the  Scripturtes.   In 
short,  the  whole  of  his  system  s^ems  to  be  exactly  that  Which  is 
to  be  met  with  in  fashionable  novels  and  plays.    It  aflfects  great 
respect  to  the  Divine  character,  and  great  admiration  of  the  naoral 
precepts  of  Christ,  while  its  utmost  aim  is  to  prune  off  a  few  of 
the  most  unsocial  and  gross  vices,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  measure  of  human  guilt  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  vastness 
of  Divine  love  on  the  other.    By  divesting  Christianity  ot  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  it  becoines  a  tauoe,  useless^  uninteresting 
system,   alike    cold    and   fruitless.      It    is  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel  that  makes  it  a  Gospel.    The  testimony  of  Christ  is, 
that  he  came   ^'  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.**    And  netet 
will  mankind  at  large  receive  the  faithful  saying,  and  find  it 
Vorthy  their  acceptation,  but  as  it  discloses  to  them  the  grftce 
of  that  Saviour,  who  *^  came  into  the  World  to  save  sinninrs.*' 
It  is  evidently  very  easy  for  a  writer  or  a  preacher.  When  he  ha9 
formed  a  sort  of  partial  survey  of  the  Gospel,  and  seen  much 
in  it  about  love,  and  meekness,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  to 
imagine  that  in  forming  a  strong  conception  of  the  amiable 
and  moral  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  has  in  fact  seized  upon  its 
most  prominent  feature,  or  Ma€  by  which  the  whole  may  be 
fairly  epitomized.     But  We  miist  be  allowed  to  retnind  such 
persons,  that  in  selecting  out  of  a  complex  object,  that  one 
feature  or  quality,  which,  oil  account  of  its  pre-eminence,  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  whole,  we  must  take  heed  that  our  par- 
tialities for  some  one  of  its  qualities,  do  not  beti^ay  us  into  an 
oversight  of  its  most  essential   and  prominent  parts.     The 
Apostles  of  Christ  have,  we  admit,  designated  the  whole  of  thiit 
assemblage  of  truths^  the  Gospel,  by  one  principal  foot^  rad  o 
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principal  doctrine,*  but  then  it  was  on  account  of  fhe  -suprtm 
and'oTerwbelminj^  importance  of  that  one  fact  and  tbat  en 
doctrine.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ  which,  with  tliem^  formsM 
tmce  the  distinfi^uishing  s^lory  and  the  appropriate  deugnadoi 
of  the  whole  Gospel.  It  was  the  doctcine  of  the  croasy  wbiok 
they  held  up  above  all  others ;  this  was  6rst,  and  lasty  aod  alt  ii 
all,  in  their  discourses.  It  was  a  view  of  this  doctrine  of  atooe- 
ment  and  saltation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  akme,  an  being  of 
somewhat  more  importance  for  all  mankind  to  know  and  beliefCi 
than  this  Author  appears  to  think,  that  made  one  of  tliem  saf, 
'.'  1  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  saTe  Jesoi 
^^  Christ,  and  him  crucifii^d."  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Watsoi 
a  little  closer  attention  to  the  writings  of  that  Apostle,  before  la 
ushers  his  next  volume  of  Dissertations  into  the  world  ;  and  we 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  appear  to  us,  and  we  think  we  mij 
say  to  the  religious  public  in  general,  much  more  in  character, 
when  he  invests  his  theological  productions  with  a  larger  portioa 
of  the  glorv  of  the  cross,  the  doctrine  of  which  at  preaeot  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  foolishness,  but  which,  he  must  be  awartf 
will  be  the  master-theme  of  those  ransomed  spirits  who  art 
represented  as  exclaiming,  '*  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  wail 
^'  slain,  and  bast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood/* 

Art.  V.  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Greek  language  g  contalD- 
ing  Greek  Precepts ;  a  Speech  of  Clearchus,  from  Xencn^oD*! 
Anabasis ;  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from  Homer's  Iliad.  TrtDi- 
lated  into  English.     8vo.  pp.  178.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

^I^HIS  small  volume  was  originally  compo*jed  for  the  earlv 
-^  instruction  of  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  asa 
originated  in  the  Editor's  apprehension  that  a  child  in  his  fim 
efforts  to  learn  Greek,  has  sufficient  difficulty  to  contend  witfiy 
without  being  embarrassed  with  Latin  as  an  intermediate  guide. 
The  selection  is  made  with  judgement.  The  Greek  precepts, aod 
the  extracts  from  Homer  and  Xcnophon,  are  accompanied  eack 
with  a  liberal  version,  and  with  an  exact  ver6a/  translation.  As 
examples  of  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  lessons,  die- 
first  ten  precepts  are  grammatically  analyz^  ;  and  so  much-  of 
the  Eton  Greek  grammar  is  given  in  English,  as  relates  to  the 
article  and  nouns  substantive,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  convenieat 
reference  in  parsing.  Concise  but  valuable  notes- are  occasioo- 
ally  added  by  the  Editor. 

This  short  Introduction  may  be  recommended  to  the  vecjL 
foung  Greek  student,  as  a  useful  manual  to  facilitate  bis  ao» 
quaiutance  with  a  language  in  which,  are  preserved  the  noUesI 
productions  of  human  genius,  and  the  Quist  iot^estinif  portioBi 
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['  «f  the  inspired  Volume;  hut  let  hiin  learn  (he  time  when  jt  is 
r  proper  lliathe  ithoutil  lay  Bsirle  sueb  aids  as  are  hire  provided 
i  for  liim,  anil  jiroceed,  without  Terhal,  or  any  other  translations, 
I  to  read  the  works  which  have  immortalized  lU^  Gre4:k  authors 
BS  poets,  historians,  and  pliilosopliers. 

Art.  V!.  A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  W^ordi  of  the  Greet  Language, 
inclusive  of  several  leading  Derivatives,  upon  a  new  plan  of  arrange- 
ment: for  the  use  of  Sch.wls  jnd  Private  Persons.      By  the  Kev. 
John  Booth,  Curate  of  Kirkby  Malzearil,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire, 
«vo.  pp.  306.  Price  9e.  1817. 
A    Compendious  etymological  Greek  Lexicon  is  a  denderatum 
*■■  in  our  literature.     The  materials  for  such  a  work  have  been 
ahuiidanily  provided  by  the  labours  of  numtrotis  distini^uisheil 
'Scholars,  whose  researches  and  criticisms  have  done  so  much  in 
iprepariu!^  the  way  for  a  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  words 
^ef  that  ex<iuisite  language.      It  is  full  lime  that  the  Lexicons  of 
Schreveliuf  and  Hederic  were  sui>erseded  at  our  classical  semi- 
naries, by  a  work  more  corresponding  to  the  present  improved 
■tate  of  philological  learning.  -  Such  a  detiderahtm  is  not  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Booth's  pubhcation.     His  plan  is  professedly  a 
new  one.     Novelty  of  plan,  however,  is  in  itself  a  circumstanctt 
of  no  importance  to  any  work  ;  and  we  observe,  that  the  Author 
18  as  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  remaric,  as  we  ourselves  are, 
•ioce  ill  looking  for  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  public 
OP  his  labours,  he  describes  them  as  designed  '  to  assist  and  en- 
"  courage  in  the  sluily  of  the  Greek  tongue,'  and  expresses  his 
liogie,  that  '  this  Lexicon   will  be  found  of  peculiar  service  to 

*  learners,  and  of  sbme  utility  to  proficients  in  the  language.'  It 
u,  t)ien,  on  tiie  ground  of  utility  that  the  claims  of  the  present 
Toluiiie  to  patronage,  are  to  be  examined.  If  it  be  more  simple 
>nd  comprehensive  in  its  arrangement,  more  luminous  and  nice 
in  its  definitions,  and  superior  in  the  facilities  which  it  may 
ftffiird  for  ready  consultation,  than  its  predecessors,  it  will  de- 
serve our  commendation.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  its 
fiierits  in  these  respects  are  too  doubtful  to  receive  our  praise. 

*  Facility  of  reference  is  unquestionably  necessary  to  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Lexicon,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  best  provided  for 
by  classing  the  whole  of  the  vocabules  of  a  language,  under  one 
tfphabet.  Mr.  Booth's  Lexicon  is  Mie  very  reverse  of  simple  in 
(bis  res|>ect :  it  is,  indeed,  most  complex,  having  as  many  sepa- 
rate alptiabets  as  there  are  distinctions  in  grammar,  and  even 
more  than  these.  Thus  we  have  two  alphabets  to  nouns  of  the 
first  declension  :    Class  1.  nouns  in  »,  n,  n;-     Class  2.  nouns  in 

*  pure,  ps,a;.  Nouns  of  the  second  declension  have  their  dis- 
tinct alphabet ;  and  so  of  the  others.  The  verbs  are,  in  like 
manner,  arranged  according  to  their  characteriatic  letters,  and  a 
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separate  alphabet  b  used  for  each  clas^.  The  Tarious  kinds  rf 
m^je&tivesy  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  coDJunctions,  are  saps- 
rately  arranged  in  the  same  manner.  This  sort  of  classificatioi 
t?e  consider  as  altogether  unnecessary  in  a  Lexicon,  -which  ii 
Bot  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  a  grammar.  The  phui  4 
the  Port  Royal  Greek  PrimitiYes,  is  perspicuous  and  easy,  and 
has  not  been  advantageously  exchanged  for  that  adopted  h 
the  present  work.  Mr.  Booth's  Lexicon,  it  may  be  rqimark- 
ed,  so  far  corresponds  to  the  Primitives  of  JU^agieuti  De 
Port  Royal,  as  to  be  rather  a  dictionary  of  leading  words,  thai 
an  etymological  classification  of  radicals,  which  ia  tlie  correct 
meaning  ot  primitin^e  applied  to  words. 

The  definitions  included  in  this  Lexicon,  are  given,  bothii 
Latin  and  English,  with  copiousness,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  with  exactness.  We  shall  extract  a  specimen  or  two  o( 
its  execution  in  this  respect. 

*  aptrtf,  G.  pi.  Dor.  'dtprray,  Virtus,  foititudo,  industria,  navitai— 
Virtue,  moral  goodness  and  excellence,  courage,  valour, /artiiude^  indt^ 
try,  activity,  enterprise,  q.  *'Af  n;.  Mars.' 

.These  several  meanings  are  not  arranged  in  their  natmil 
order,  the  primary  import  of  the  word  not  being,  as  is  hei» 
intimated  by  the  leading  English  explanation,  moral  goodmess. 
The  senses  oiferiHiJly^  goodness  as  applied  to  land,  and  prmm 
or  glory,  might  have  beeo^  added  on  the  authority  of  Plato  aai 
Thucydides. 

<  \ioi,  i.  DL  Att.  TV  'oli,  via,  iter ;  raUo,  methodus ;  auxOiim 
viae  ;  insidic  quse  juxta  viam  struuntur — a  xnay,  path,  road, Journey; 
manner,  method,  way  of  proceeding,  provisions  J  or  a  Journey,  a  viatjeum, 
relief  upon  the  roadf  an  ambuscade,  x»ay4auing,  ambush  J 

<  yXavKoi,  GlaucuSx  cserulcus,  csetuus — ilue,  q/'  sky  colour^  aart^. 
cerulean,  sea-greenJ 

'  Va>»  venio,  accede,  pervenio,  adsum ;  attineo,  pertineo— <o  come, 
approach,^  draw  near,  arrive,  be  present ;   appertain,  belongs  extend  to^ 
concern*  im.  &  /9.  ^xov,  1.  tilv,  «.  yTIck,  subj.  i)'|w,  fi^,  n,  pf.  ind«  nJULfms,- 
f  •  obs.     The  present  tense  o/  this  verb  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  the 
preterperfect  $   e.  g.  aTo  fAoxpodcy  Trxovo**,  procul  venerunt,  they  came 
fromjar'^ 

Mr.  Booth's  remark  scarcely  defines  the  use  of  the  verb- 
in  the  sense  intended :  it  is  more  correctly  rendered  as  a  present, 
iTxA^}  I  am  come.  Hecuba,  in  initio.  So  iu  Ileb.  x.  7,  ^Kit,  I  am 
come. 


.     [  «1  ]. 

'  Art.  VII.   Principia  Hebraica^  comprisiifg  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 

^  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew 

■  Psalms  :  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the  Radical  Words  in  cdm« 

I  mon  Use,  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    To  which  is  pre- 

I  fixed,  a  concise  Hebrew  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and 

:  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  prihciples  of  the  language,  both 

I  with,  and  without  Points.   By  T.  K.  ana  D.  J.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Price 

,        15s.  1818. 

^^^^^     •  •    .    » 

'   nplTE  aim  of  the  Authors  of  this  work  i^^  '  to  smooth  the  path 
•*■    *  to  ah  acquaintance  with  thie  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;'  ana  we 

I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  express  an  opinion  decidedly  and 
g^reatly  in  favour  of  their  attempt.  They  have  unitedly  pro* 
duced  an  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
distinguished  excellence  and  utility.  Ndtiiing  so  complete  of 
the  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the  h^nds  of  the  English  schd«' 
lar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  guide  to  Hebrew  reading',  wor- 
thy of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high  praise  to  which  the 
Authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  vte  cannot  omit  the  com- 
mendation due  to  their  unassuming  manner.  There  is  here  no 
dogmatism,  no  presumption,  no  affectation  ;  but  a  plain,  sedate^ 
straight-forwardqess  of  manner,  quite  suitable  to  their  office  as 
instructers,  with  the  business  of  Which  they  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  the  duties  of  which  they  conscientiously  and  ably 
discharge.  Their  learning  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  display, 
but  is  invariably  employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of 
those  persons  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  meansi 
here  provided  for  their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  They  are  too  wise  to  publish  a  new  and  easy  method 
of  learning  the  language,  or  to  deceive  the  inexperienced,  by  en- 
couraging' the  notion  that  a  few  days  are  sufficient  for  its  attain- 
ment. But,  >\hile  the  respectable  Authors  deal  fairly  by  tba 
student,  in  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  his  attention  must  be 
given  to  Hebrew,  if  he  would  leafn  it  to  purpose,  it  is  due  to 
them  to  st^te,  that  they  have  furnished  him  with  every  admis- 
sible facility  for  his  initiation  and  progress  in  iti 

The  Authors  have  very  judiciously  constructed  IJieir  work,  fof 
the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  of  Hebrew  readers,  the  Punc- 
tlsts,  and  the  Anti-punctists :  it  is,  however,  particularly  adapted 
for  the  latter. 

The  Analysis  is'  distributed  into  six  parts.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  first  of  these  divisions,  every  change,  addition,  and 
omission,  both  of  letters  and  points,  is  explained.  In  the  re- 
imiifiinc^  j)arts,  the  marks  of  reference  which  have  most  frequent- 
ly occurred,  are  omitted,  except  in  the  case  of  difficult  and  un- 
usual torriis,  which  are  constantly  elucidated.  A  careful  and 
repeated  perusal  of  the  first  part  of  the  Analysis,  cannot  fail  of 
initiating  the  student  who  prefers  reading  with  pointS|  into  the  . 
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proper  use  of  the  language  in  this  nnore  complex  fono  ;  JQidki| 

f^fbeterance  through  the  whole  will  be  the  meaDS  of  fiiriiulf{ 
In)  for  the  intelligible  and  easy.conaprebending  of  any  part 2 
•the  Hebrew  Bible.     We  do  not  perceive  in  this  excellmt  wtA 
either  defects  or  errors  of  importance  »uificieut  to  require  |iir- 
ticular  notice.    «r  (iw>,  o^daXppt;*  x^  t.  x.)  Mat^.  XTiii  9.  (p.  d2Jb 
•  Qot  a  Hebraism. 

• 

Art  VIII.  Narratioe  of  a  Residence  in  Algien^  by  Signor  PaniBti, 
^  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Edwani  Blaqoiere,  Esq  R  H. 
" '  Author  of  *'  Letters  from  the  Meditcrrascaa.*'  •t'S.  2s.  boarii, 
^      4to.  pp.  467.    London.  1818. 

^  ^T  is  justly  remarked  by  the  Editor  of  this  interesting  wod, 

^  -^  that  next  to  the  great  question  of  South-American  inde- 
pisndence,  no  subject  demands  more  ^erious  oonsideration,  than  tbe 

'  state  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  fiarbary.  This  is  discussed  witl) 
consideiable  strength  of  argument  and  force  of  eloquence,  in  the 
course  of  the  Author's  narrative ;  and  when  it  fs  coosidefBd  thi| 
]ie  is  a  native  of  the  country  whose  cause  he  ac^Tocates,  and  cod- 
sequently  acquainted  with  all  the  hardships  under  which  it 
labours,  and  that  he  has  b^on  an  unwilling  resident  in  that  stile 
which  he  calls  upon  flurope  to  chastise,  and  has  conaequentlj 

'  witnessed  and  experienceu  the  cruelties  it  is  in  the  practice  of 
inflicting,  a  double  share  of  attention  is  due  to  statemenip  which 
combine  tbe  acute  reasoning  of  an  able  theorist,  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  oi  a  man  wbo  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
whose  perceptions  have  been  sharpened  by  adversity,  which  has 
been  justly  styled  the  mother  of  wisdom. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  aSectino^  ip  the  contemplatioii 
of  Italy,  so  rich  in  native  genius,  in  the  finest  remains  of  arts, 
and  the  most  interesting  recollections  of  former  greatniess,  so 
favoured  by  nature  with  every  requisite  for  power  and  enjoy- 
ment, yet,  with  all  her  intellectual  fire  damped  by  tyranny,  her 
choicest  productions  of  art  distributed  by  ruthless  invaders,  and 
all  her  assoi  iations  of  former  days  only  contrasting  more  painfully 
with  her  present  degradation.  In  that  fine  country,  even  the 
choicest  gifts  of  nature  are  made  subservient  to  tlie  seusual  and 
immoral  indulgences  which,  in  tbe  absence  of  every  great  and 
liberal  pursuit,  become  the  sole  occupation  of  life  to  her  op- 
presse(f  inhabitants,  whose  vivacity  and  leeling,  chedLed  in  all 
their  most  meritorious  sources,  produce,  like  neglected  hot-beds, 
the  rankest  weeds,  where  care  and  encouragement  would  bring 
forth  the  choicest  fruiis.  Yet,  when  we  turn  from  this  scene,  to 
contemplate  that  which  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  afford, 
how  much  more  deeply  must  we  be  adected  and  appalled  !  Id 
them  we  behold,  not  merely  the  insolence  of  despotism,  the 
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t  tHuni]>h  of  hnposlure  aud  idoiuiry,  but  also,  crowils  «f 
'  imlmppj  wretches,  moat  of  them  professedly  fellow  CliriMiana, 
f  many  of  them  our  fellow  countrymen,  ;;ll  of  iliem  our  Icllow 
creatiii'fis,  landed  nitli  chain!!,  eoudemned  to  a  toil  severer  Ihnn 
Ihalof  beasts  of  bunleii,  and  holdln?,  merely  ul  the  will  ul  lerocinus 
despots,  the  uncertflin  tenure  of  a  life  imbitiered  by  every  sjiecies 
of  sufierin^,  and  too  often  ileji rived  even  of  hope,  th:iteonsolation 
T(hich  ajipears  to  be  peculi^irly  consecratid  to  the  unhajipy. 

Thnt,  in  ihcpresent  day,  wheiiso  much  phibnthropy  ha.H  beeu 
awakened  throu^Umit  Europe,  and  such  unceasing;  exertioni 
made  in  the  cause  of  humuiiity,  fur  ihe  emancipnlion  uf  slaves 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  little  attention  should  bav* 
been  shewn  to  (hose  wtiu  would  surely  on  a  first  view  appear 
the  most  nearly  cunnccted  wilh  us,  in  the  csseniial  similanllet 
of  religion  and  manners,  is  ii  moral  phenomenon  which  piiit  be 
accounted  for  only  by  looking  more  deeply  iiito  political  cauae.-i, 
than  the  simply  benevolent  would  in  sjcii  a  case  iinai^iiie  to  he 
,  at  all  neceasary.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  tb.it  un  unpar- 
donable degree  of  toleration  of  the  insolence  of  the  Barbary 
Sute«,  if  not  an  absolute  connivance  at  tbem,  bus  too  long  been 
shewn  by  some  of  ihe  most  powerful  Slates  in  Europe.  Eng- 
land has,  however,  struck  one  forceful  blow  towards  their  dcmo- 
Itliun,  ami  it  only  remains  for  her  to  follow  it  up,  and  for  others 
I  no  less  interested  in  the  eiiuse,  (a  common  one  lor  the  interests 
both  of  commerce  and  humanity,)  to  act  in  concert  with  her,  and 
,,  to  recollect,  that  in  making  treaties  with  people  who  pride  Ibem- 
^  selves  on  their  perfidy, ail  lialf-uieasnresare  worse  tbau  nothing  ; 
tending  not  merely  to  weivken  their  own  hands,  bui  to 
strengiheti  those  of  Ihe  enemy. 

Sigflor  P.uidiiti,  alter  some  years  passed  in   Coi^lund,  as  a 

place  of  refuge  from   the    misery  of  his  native  land,   torn  by 

dissensions,  and  oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  began  to  feel  that 

maladie  du  payti,  to  which  men  are  subject  exactly  in  prupur- 

f,  tion  to  tlie  rest  of  their  amiable  tpialities.     He  accor<lingly  took 

I  his  pa».tage  on  board  a  Sicilian  brig,  bound  for  Palermo,  which 

.  V/ma  to  tail  from  Spitbead  with  me  >l>'diierraiiean  conruy.  This 

.convoy,    however,   was  unforiunaiely  suflered  to  Sdil  witnout 

,  it,  through  (lie  carelessness  and  self-sutliiiency  of  liie  Captain, 

,  whose  name,  as  well  as  tliat  ol  bis  vessel,  was  Hero,  a  misnomer 

.  which  gives  our  hero  the  opporiunity  of  consohng  himself  tor 

fi  the  disappointment,  with  the  reflection,  couched  ui  the  loscina- 

ting  form  of  a   pun,  that  he  was  not  ihe  tir  t  person  >vho  had 

been   sacrificed  to  (he  fully  or  ambition  of  persons  btariug  thdt 

,  appellation. 

(  This  false  step  in  the  Captain,  was,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
]  followed  by  others  ol  the  sbuk  niture.  lie  rnU  o-ily  ventured, 
COQlrary  to  Ihe  wish  of  his  passengers,  and  the  sUvioe  of  bis  craw^ 
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Hence  one  af  its  pompou*  titlei,  Bafoi  <u  Euia'dnh  which 
It  gilding  the  pill  quite  lo  much,  may  be  plainly  renjkied  by 
ople  viofA  prison.  Every  fibre  trembled,  and  our  linabs wtUred 
we  traverBed  the  horrid  rsceptatJe.  The  firft-words 
the  keeper  alter  our  entrance  were,  '*  nhoever  is  brought 
r,  becomes  a  slave."  He  might  as  well  hare  added. 
Lajciate  ogni  spetansa,  to!,  che*  utrate  !* 
ig  tlirough  the  dark  and  filthy  court  yard,  we  were  nuv 
1  multitude  of  alaves,  bearing  about  them  all  the  ligna  of 
Tcrcrs.  They  were  ni^ed,  lank,  and  haggard,  with 
,»ing,  eyes  sunk  and  dittorted,  cheeks  imprinted  by  the 
ilraeted  wretchednen,  wMch  seem  to  have  withered  the 
.troying  the  tiner  impulses  of  their  nature,  lefi  no  trace 
i^uSerings  of  othera,  so  that  we  passed  without  the 
ufoitHtiuii  of  that  lympathy  so  naturally  expected  in  such 
thausted  by  long  confinement,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  sense 
3&oly  fdtc,  our  appearance  was  Tiewed  with  a  stu- 
iccompanied  bv  any  fellow  feeling.  During  the 
n>ied  in  the  puolic  worlu  they  remained  shut  up, 
"ike  iiallid  ^ectres,  in  this  house  of  darkness,  and 

a  staircase,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  male- 

.ciifibld;  but  as  some*  indulgence  is  gene- 

<  r  Iminals,  the  keeper  tre^ited  us  duriug 

ittentioQ  and  respect;  inviting  us  into 

iig  that  we  should  partake  of  his  dinner, 

ety  and  fasting  of  the  preceding  day, 

les  myself  and  fellow  passengers,  three 

ars  in  captivity,  and  were  persons  of 

gst  the  rest  was   Signor   Artemate  of 

'  adorned  by  education,  and  a  character 

i  adversity,  with  the  truest  ingredients' 

nij    [tune  the  consoling  voice  was  not 

.  ^uius,  we  also  were  in  servitude,  'on 

I.'  Roman  hero  perish  for  his  country; 

u  evince  the  same  intrepidi^  of  soul,  md 

•i'J. 

fto  rvuil  BL3h  details  as  the  precedin^f,  and- 

"'tiatcly  toJlow  it,  without  a  feeling  of  the  deep- 
en- the  numbera  of  unfbrtundte  beia^  who 

%ivay  thc^ir  existence  under  circumstances  such 
lO'ibcs,  wherein  personal  aufierings  have  been 
tntfll  refinement,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 

1  by  reflectionsoathecruelty  of  countrymen  and 
lid  sutTer  lliem  thus  to  pass  their  days  in  sIk- 

Ye  heirs  of  hell 
J  bid  M  OOM  your  ling'ring  hopea  farewell. 

B019. 
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to  ruD  the  most  daDgerous  parts  of  his  Toyag;e,  withoat  conToy, 
but,  even  wheD  he  had,  by  dint  of  mere  kinduess  on  the  part  of 
the  cfements,  rather  than  good  management  on  his  own,  arriTed 
in  safety  at  tlie  island  of  San  Pietro,  persisted  in  leaving  it  again, 
regardless  of  the  persuasions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fearless  ojf 
the  Algerine  squadron  which  appeared  in  siglit,  almost  in>me- 
diately  after  his  leaving  the  port.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  fool-hardiness  is  not  courage  :  so  far  indeed  do  they  difler, 
that  they  are  qualities  which  are  scarcely  ever  united.  In  this 
I'edoubtable  naval  Hero,  they  were  decidedly  distinct ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  natural  consequence  of  his  rashness  and  obstinacy 
ensued,  in  his  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Algerines,  than  he 
became  stupified  with  fear,  and  incapable  of  making  the  slightest 
eifort  for  the  preservation  of  his  vessel  or  crew.  After  some 
hours  of  agonizing  snspense  to  the  passengers,  most  of  whom 
^ere  within  a  few  days*  sail  of  their  homes,  the  decisive  blow 
was  struck  ;  and  they  were  called  upon  to  give  themselves  up 
as  prisoners,  to  a  power  the  disgrace  of  modern  times,  and  more 
ferocious  and  unpitying  than  any  whose  records  stain  the  historic 
page  of  former  ages. 

*  On  gaining  the  frigate  we  had  no  sooner  got  upon  deck  than  the 
barbarians  uttered  a  general  cry  of  victory,  usual  when  any  captures 
are  made.  A  savage  joy  seemed  to  play  on  their  cadaverous  aspects. 
A  passage  being  opened  for  us,  between  the  armed  Turks  and  Moor- 
ish sailors,  we  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  grand  Raii, 
supreme  commander  of  the  Algerine  squadron.  He  was  seated  be- 
tween the  captains  of  the  five  other  frigates,  who  had  assembled  in 
close  council  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken 
with  us ;  to  combine  future  operations,  and  finally  to  exult  in  their 
horrible  celebrity.  Wc  were  interrogated  in  brief  and  haughty  terms, 
but  neither  insult  nor  rudeness  was  otfered  to  any  of  the  party.  The 
grand  Rats  very  civilly  asked  us  for  our  money,  watches,  rings,  aud 
every  other  article  of  value  we  had  about  our  persons ;  in  order,  as 
he  obli^ngly  observed,  to  save  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  pecfle 
of  the  Black  Sea,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew,  and 
whom  he  cordially  said  were  all  kdri.  He  then  deposited  our  re- 
spective  property  in  a  small  box,  faithfully  assuring  us,  thac  all  should 
be  returned  on  our  leaving  the  vessel.  During  the  distribution  in  the 
box,  he  repeated,  alternately  looking  at  the  captives,  **  questo  per 
ti,"  "  this  is  for  you ;"  «*  questo  altro  per  ti ;"  but  perhaps  in  his 
hearty  *«  and  all  thisfor  me."  We  were  then  ordered  to  retire  ;  and, 
placed  upon  a  mat  in  the  Rais's  outer  cabin,  began  to  reflect  on  our 
new  situation.'     p.  35. 

It  is  not,  as  our'Author  justly  remarks,  the  first  shock  of  mis- 
fortune, that  is  most  severely  folt  ;  (he  mind  is  in  fact  then  more 
occupied  with  the  novelty  of  the  sittiation,  than  with  the  evils  of 
it;  more  intent  on  immediate  contemplation  of  its  peculiarities, 
Uian  on  calculating  its  future  results.    The  fir;it  few  days  of 
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tbeir  captivity,  the  Author  and  his  companions  were  diverted  in 
some  measure  from  dwellia^  on  their  own  misfortunes,  bysyna- 
patliy  in  the  fate  of  others  who  were  attacked  and  cai>turea  by 
tile  ferocioas  Algerines,  who  tthewed  their  merciless  nature,  in 
striking  otTthe  head  of  the  commtinder  of  a  Tunisian  Corvette, 
who  Jiad  made  a  gtillaut  resistance.  The  Author's  reflections  in 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  aro  iii  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy ;  a 
clieerfui  determination  to  make  (he  best  of  every  thing',  appears 
to  have  actuated  him ;  and  under  this  enviable  frame  of  mind, 
Vbich  is  in  itself  a  shield  against  calamity,  he  is  enabled  to 
see  things  in  so  impartial  a  lig1>t,  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
even  amoii^  the  Algeriiies,  there  are  to  be  found  some  ho- 
nourabls  exceptions  to  their  ^ncrul  character,  and  that  the 
Irealinent  of  the  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel,  was  not  only 
free  from  insult  or  inhumanity,  but  that  the  femiiles  in  particular 
were  treated  with  (he  utmost  tleference.  On  landing  at  Al^^iers, 
the  prisoners  were  brought,  in  lon^  and  pompous  proceaisioa, 
with  tbe  Rait  at  their  head,  to  the  palace,  where  the  captive» 
are  examined,  and  prizes  condemned.  The  party  consisted, 
besides  the  captain  and  his  ere w,  of  our  Author,  the  Chevalier 
Roetsi,  his  wife,  and  children,  who  were  returning  (o  their  na- 
live  cuuDlry,  after  a  long  re&idcuce  in  England,  a  Mr.  Terreni, 
of  Leghorn,  who  was  taking  out  merchandize  from  tliis  country, 
bis'  brother  Autoniu,  no  artist  of  distinguished  merit,  who 
'  was  going  to  make  a  picturesque  tour  in  Sicily,  a  Calabrese, 
who  had  served  many  years  in  our  navy,  a  lady,  who  was  going 
to  join  her  husband  on  his  return  from  the  East  Indies,  and  a 
young  female,  whose  lomantic  history  inspires  a  sentiment  of  deep 
regret  at  itsmeUnchoIy  termination.  Afterachievingtlielaudabls 
purpose  for  whicii  she  came  to  Eoglaad,  and  hastening  back  to 
her  lover,  in  Sicily,  with  the  competence  the  want  of  wliich  had 
been  (he  only  biu  to  their  union,  having  cheerfully  endured  every 
hardship  of  the  voyage,  she  fell  a  victim  to  her  grief,  during 
her  detention  in  Algiers  from  tbe  object  of  her  choice.  Our  rea- 
dent  may  now  have  some  idea  of  tbe  following  scene. 

■  A  large  awning  being  extended  ia  front  of  the  house,  tbe  aceoa 
Ahortly  npuned,  enhibiting  tbe  membeni  of  the  Regency  in  barbaraua . 
pamp,  and  horriil  niojekty,  seated  before  vi,  accompanied  by  th« 
Vicinal,  or  expounders  of  the  law,  and  principal  agas  of  the  divan. 
We  were  then,  without  further  ceremony  or  preamble,  asked  for  our 
papers,  which  were  duly  oKatnined  ;  nor  was  that  canting  gravity 
wonting  on  this  occ^ion,  which  is  uuidly  assumed  to  junifr  aols  of 
rapine  and  plunder.  They  were  then  presented  to  tbe  English  Con- 
sul, whoae  iiresence  isalways  retjuired  on  tbese  examinations  to  vtirify 
Kciy  claims  lit;  may  have  lo  make.  Tbii  gentleman  soon  saw  the  Insuf- 
Gciency  of  our  documents ;  but  stimulated  by  the  goodness  of  his  lienri, 
ftf)^  K^jiipeAtf  of  pity  fo^  peisaoe  .iaouc  unbappj  oondiuoa,  he  owdc  ■ 
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•vary  poiiS>le  exertion  to  extricate  us  from  the  appalliog  dflenn 
with  which  we  were  now  threatened.  The  circumstance  of  some  of 
the  party  being  natires  of  a  country,  united  to  the  dominion  of  France, 
did  not  restrain  the  Consul's  generous  efibrts.  We  were  unfortunate, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  protection  of  an  EnelishmaD. 
But  Rais  Hamida  boldly  sustained  the  remorseless  laws  of  piracy ; 
drawing  the  finest  distinction  imaginable  between  domiciliation  and 
BattonuitVy  he  proved  himself  a  most  able  juriconsiJt,  according^  st 
least,  to  the  African  code  of  public  laws. 

^  ^*  K  good  prize  I  prisoners !  slaves !''  was  now  mumn^red  throu^ 
the  council,  and  soon  communicated  to  the  crowd  assembled  without ; 
which  by  its  cries  and  vociferation  seemed  to  demand  such  a  decision* 
The  British  Consul  then  formally  demanded  the  En^liah  lady,  and 
l^er  children ;  upon  this  being  accorded,  the  Chevalier  Rowiy  her 
l^iisbandf  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  with  dignified  courage,  supported, 
his  claim  to  liberation,  on  the  principle  of  having  married  an  English, 
woman,  and  of  also  being  the  father  of  two  British  subjects,  his  chil- 
dren :  this  application  being  successful,  he  soon  rejoined  his  anxioui 
wife  and  children.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  ravour  of  us  all,br 
the  Ccnsnl,  but  without  effect :  this  was  followed  by  a  cry  in  the  hall 
of  Sdiiavi !  Schiavi  I  *^  Slaves,  Slaves ;"  which  horribte  word  was 
echoed  by  the  multitude.  The  members  of  the  council  then  rose,  and 
on  the  assembly's  beine  dissolved,  the  consul  and  his  attendants,  to- 
gether with  the  Chevaher  Rossi  and  family  departed,  leaving  us  the 
devoted  victims  of  slavery,  in  a  state  of  immoveable  insensibility,  as 
one  who  scarcely  hears  the  thunder  when  he  is  enveloped  by  the  Jurid 
glare  of  its  lightning. 

«  *  Before  we  had  recovered  from  oqr  stupor,  we  were  led  oflTunder 
the  Grande  Scrivano  and  Guardian  Basha,  who  conducted  us  .over  a ; 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  oi  spec- 
tators. It  being  Friday^  the  Moorish  sabbath,  hundreds  of  the  infidels, 
in  comini;  from  the  mosque,  were  soon  attracted  in  every  direction  to 
enjoy  this  new  spectacle  of  degraded  Christianity. 

*  Arri?ed  at  rascialick,  or  palace  of  the  Pasha,  inhabited  at  present 
by  the  Dey,  the  first  object  that  struck  our  eyes  were  six  buseding 
heads  ranged  along  before  the  entrance  1  ! !  And,  as  if  this  dreadfu 
sight  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  harrow  up  the  soul,  it  was  still  far- 
ther aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  our  stepping  over  them,  in  order 
to  pasH  into  the  court.  They  were  the  heads  of  some  turbulent  Agas, 
who  had  dared  to  murmur  against  the  Dey's  authority.  Our  fears 
naturally  suggested  them  as  having  been  severed  from  the  heads 
of  Christians,  and  purposely  placed  there  to  terrify  the  new  inmates  of' 
this  fatal  region.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  within  the  walls  of  the 
building,  in  which  suspicion  seemed  to  have  made  her  abode;  while 
fear  was  depicted  in  every  face.  Betqg  ordered  to  range  ourselves 
before  the  Dty^s  window,  to  feast  the  despot's  eyes,  Be  soon  ap- 
proached, looking  at  us  with  a  raineled  smile  of  exultation  and  con- 
tempt (  then  making  a  sign  with  his liand,  we  were  ordered  to  depart; 
and,  afler  a  third  circuit  of  the  town,  arrived  before  a  large  dark  look- 
ing building,  on  entering  which  we  stumbled,  as  if  by  an  involuntaiy 
impulse*    It  was  the  great  BagnOf  a  house  of  reception  for  Christian 
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^TSS.  Hence  oae  of  its  pompous  titles,  Bnjios  os  Esclav^,  wliicll 
rithout  gilding  the  pill  quite  ao  much,  may  be  plainly  rented  by 
lie  simple  word  prison.  Every  fibre  trembled,  and  our  limbs  tottered 
loder  us,  as  we  traversed  the  horrid  receptacle.  The  first  words 
thich  escaped  the  keeper  after  our  entrance  were,  "  luhoever  h  broaght 
Iflio  this  htiuie,  becomes  a  slave."  He  might  as  well  have  added. 
Lasciate  ogni  sperania,  voi,  che'  utrate  !• 
lo  passing  through  the  dark  and  filthy  court  yard,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  slaves,  bearing  about  them  all  the  signs  of 
^andoned  rtifferers.  Th^  were  ragged,  lank,  and  haggard,  with 
tlie  head  drooping,  eyes  sunk  and  distorted,  cheeks  imprinted  by  the 
furrows  of  protracted  wretchedness,  which  seem  to  have  withered  the 
il,  and  by  destroying  the  liner  impulses  of  their  nature,  left  no  trace 

Kity  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  so  that  we  passed  without  tJic 
test  manifeslHtion  of  that  sympathy  so  naturally  expec  ted  in  such 
I  situation.  Exhausted  by  long  confiuement,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  sense 
^  their  own  melancholy  fate,  our  appearance  was  viewed  with  a  stu- 
Id  indifference,  unaccompanied  by  any  fellow  feeling.  During  the 
^w  intervals  unoccupied  in  the  public  works  they  remained  shut  up, 
tendering  ahout,  like  pallid  spectres,  in  this  house  of  darkness,  and 

'  <  Our  ascent  up  the  prison  staircase,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  male' 
filctor,  when  mounting  the  scaffold;  but  as  some' mdulgence  is  gene- 
rally granted  to  condemned  criminals,  the  keeper  tre.ited  us  during 
it  first  day,  with  particular  attention  and  respect ;  inviting  us  into 
Us  own  apartment,  and  insisting  that  we  should  partake  of  his  dinner, 
bus  makmg  up  for  the  anxiety  and  lasting  of  the  preceding  day. 
^ere  were  at  the  table,  besides  myself  and  fellow  passengers,  three 
■hves,  who  had  been  many  years  in  captivity,  and  were  persons  of 
birth  and  education.  Aiuongst  the  rest  was  Signor  Artemato  of 
Trieste,  who  possessed  a  mind  adorned  by  education,  and  a  character 
formed  by  long  reflection,  and  adversity,  with  the  truest  ingredients' 
of  friendship.  In  reciprocal  misfortune  the  consoling  voice  was  not 
long  silent.  Like  Attilius  Hegulus,  we  also  were  in  servitude,  on 
tilat  very  shore  which  saw  the  Roman  hero  perish  for  his  country ; 
bappily  if  like  him,  we  could  evince  the  same  intrepidity  of  soul,  and 
firmneti  of  character.' — p.  69. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  such  details  as  the  precedint^,  and 
those  which  immediately  follow  it,  without  a  feeling  of  Uie  deep- 
est comiDiseratJon  for  the  numbers  of  untbrtuo«te  beiiig!4  who 
have  lung^uished  away  their  existence  under  circumstances  sucli 
Bs  our  Author  describes,  wherein  personal  sufferings  have  been 
agKr&rated  by  mental  refinement,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
lieaven  imbiltered  by  reflections  on  the  cruelly  of  oouiitrymen  and 
relations,  who  could  suBbr  them  thus  to  pass  tbeir  days  in  sla- 
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Herfl  bid  it  once  your  ling'ring  hop«e  farewell. 
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nowyj  not  only  withoat  making  eTen  an  effort  in  their  belialf,Cvt 
often,  it  119  to  be  feared,  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  very  pro- 
perty, wlifoh,  if  pro|)erIy  applied,  ^ould  effect  the  liberation 
of  its  rightful  owners.  Of  this  description  is  the  followiog 
instance. 

*  On  another  occasion  the  situation  of  a  still  more  unfortunate 
slave,  was  equally  calculated  to  excite  my  indignation  and  sympathy. 
He  was  0orrowfuily  seated  under  an  old  wall :  at  his  feet  there  lay  an 
immense  load,  under  which  he  seemed  to  have  sunk ;  hi3  visage  wai 
pallid  and  meagre ;  with  looks  full  of  wildness,  and  eyea  fixed  on  die 
ground,  all  expressing  strong  signs  of  premature  age,  brought  on  bj 
grief  and  sufferings ;  raising  his  head  he  seemed  to  become  more  aev 
taied,  and  striking  his  breast  and  forehead  several  times,  deep  si^ 
seemed  to  relieve  his  mind  from  some  internal  paroxysm  of  despair. 
**  What  can  be  the  matter  my  friend/'  said  I,  addressing  mvself  to  thv 
unfortunate  wretch.  **  Why  all  these  si^i  of  misery  and.  distress .'" 
**  Poor  Christians,**  he  replied  "  there  is  no  help  for  them  in  thii 
world !  and  their  groans  are  not  heard  in  heaven.  I  was  bom  in  Na- 
ples, but  what  country  have  I !  Nobody  assists  me ;  I  am  forgottea 
oyall.  I  was  noble,  rich,  and  illustrious,  in  theplaceof  my  birtb; 
«ce  how  wretchedness  and  slavery  can  change  the  face  of  man.  It 
k  now  eleven  years  since  my  sufferings  began^  during  which  time  I 
have  in  vahi  solicited  the  assistance  of  relatives  and  fcilow-creatarei) 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  there  being  no  longer  any  one  on  whom  I  can 
place  hope  or  reliance.  To  whom  therefore  can  I  turn  my  eyes  for 
support  ?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  so  much  oppression  and 
«ufiering8  ?' **    p.  91. 

The  inducement  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  iliis,  is  one  effect 
of  the  power  of  affliction,  which,  more  than  any  other,  ought  to 
be  deprecated,  and  guarded  against.  Unfortunate  indeed  is  be, 
.  whom  sorrows  irritate  rather  than  correct,  and  pitiable  above  aH 
others,  the  hapless  being  who,  at  once,  finds  himself  forsaken  by 
man,  ami  in  his  despair  estranges  himself  from  God !  Porta* 
nately  for  Signer  Pananti,  he  \7aB  not  doomed  to  experiemje, 
personally,  the  evils  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  agonized  by  wit- 
nessing the  eflects  in  others.  By  the  indefatigable  excHions  of 
his  friends,  the  Chevalier  Rossi  and  his  wife,  and  the  benevolent 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Macdonnel,the  English  Consul,  whose  cha- 
racter appears  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  so 
important  an  official  character,  as  the  Representative  of  a  Nation 
ought  to  be  considered,  the  delightful  words,  ^  Ti  stajrameo!^ 
•*  You  are  free!"  were  pronounced  to  him,  just  after  he  had 
worn  the  badge  of  slavery  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  form 
some  estimate  of  its  degrading  and  paralyzing  powers  over'  all 
the  best  energies  of  man.  The  circumstance  of  a  slave's  libera'* 
tion,  without  ransom,  so  immedi.iiely  after  his  captivity,  vras 
almost  unique  iu  the  annals  of  Algiers,  and  Signer  Pananti*s 
acGouoiof  his  feelings  on  the  occaaion^  ia  marked  with  all  the  vi- 
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opacity  and  eloquence  of  the  country  which  gave  him  birth.     The 
first  check  to  his  transports  arose  from  hi»  being  obliged  to  leave 
his  companions  under  circuiinstances  so  diflcrent  fromhisowa;  the 
next,  from  finding  that  though  resstored  to  liberty,  he  was  deprived 
of  every  thing  else,  except  what  he  immediately  inherited  from 
nature.     His  clothes,  money,  books,  and  merchandize,  were  all 
gone,  past  recal ;  and  even  his  naanuscripts,  those  precious  trea- 
sures of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  who  so  seldom  possess  any 
more  ne^rotioble  kind  of  wealth,  were  likewise  spoiled  by  the 
bands  of  the  barbarians,  and  he  mourns  over  them  with  the  fond- 
ness ot  a  parent,  or  a  lover,  calling  upon  all  v\  ho  have,  like  him^ 
placed  their  chief  enjoyment  in  the  luxury  of  intellectual  refine- 
roent,  to  lament  with  him  in  his  loss.     Still,  however,  like  Fene- 
lon.  who,  when  told  tliat  his  books  were  destroyed  by  fire,  replied^ 
^^   1  should  have  derived  no  profit  from  them  if  they  had  not 
,^'  taught  me  patiently  to  bear  with  their  loss/'  he  evinces  in  hui 
very  mode  of  grieviug  for  them,  how  much  he  retains,  in  retain- 
ing the  cheerful  spirits  under  v?hich  they  had  .probably  beeit 
cotnposed.     He  finds  out  that  every  thing  in  this  world  is  liable 
to  be  lost,  and  he  makes  out  a  humorous  catalogue,  among  which 
he   gives   no  undue   importance  to  bis   own   efiusions :  he  is 
well  known  as  an  author  in  his  native  country,  and  his  Editor, 
who  has  proved  himself  an  adequate  judge,  bears  testifnony  to 
the  ingenuity  and  merit  of  his  performances.     Mr.  Blaquiere 
likewise  confirms  the  truth  of  our  Author's  statements  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Algiers,  saying  indeed  that  instead 
of  being  overcharged,  they  present  only  a  small  part  of  the  evils 
to  which  these  ill-fated  beings  are  subjected  ^lyet   what  addt-i* 
tional  miseries  can  be  thought  of  in  such  a  picture  as  Ibe  feikiw*- 

*  No  sooner  is  any  one  declared  a  slave,    than  be  id  instandy 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  eoTered  with  a  species  of  sack-cloth;: 
he  is  also  generaliy  left  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  often  obliged 
to  work  bare-headed,  in  the  scorching  rays  of  an  AfHpan  sun.  Manjp 
suffer  their  beard  to  grow  as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  desolation, 
,  while  their  general  state  of  filth  is  not  to  be  conceived.   .  Some  ef 
these  wretched  beings  are  destined  to  make  ropes  and  sails  fox  that 
squadron :  these  are  constantly  supermtqnded  by  keepers  who  carry 
whips,  and  frequently  extort  money  from  their  victims,  as  the  pric^' 
of  somewhat  less  rigour  in  the  execution  of  their  duty;  others  bdong. 
to  the  Dey*s  household ;  and  many  are  employed  by  Ule  rich  J^oors. 
who  may  have  bought  them  at  market,  m  the  lowest  dfiidj^ery  of 
domestic  employment.    Some,  like  the  beasts  of  burthen,  are  etti^ 
ployed  in  carrying  stones  and  wood,  for  any  public  buildings  tbat 
may  be  going  on :  these  are  usually  in  chains,  and  justly  considered' 
as  the  worst  among  their  oppressed  brethren.    What  a  perpetuity  «C 
terrors,  series  of  anguish,  and  monotonous  days  mus^not  4j[ieiiiB:liet' 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  raiment  to  cover  tbem»  or  food  to  support 
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nmlure !  T«ra  black  cakes,  like  those  already  alladed  to,  and  tbriMi 
down,  ai  if  intended  Tor  dogpB,  is  their  principal  daflj  suyteiuuict,  asi 
had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  a  ricn  Moor,  who  left  a  legacy  ftr 
that  pur^iOse, .  Friday,  the  only  day  they  are  exempted  from  woi:^ 
wouM  have  seen  thein  without  any  allowance  whatever.  Shut  up  St 
Bigbt  in  the  prison,  like  so  many  malefactors,  ihey  are  oblig^  ts 
alerp  in  the  open  corridor,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  dn 
leaaons.  In  tne  country  they  are  frequently  forced  to  lay  in  thi 
open  air ;  or,  like  the  Troglodite  of  old,  shelter  themselves  in  caTenUi 
Awoke  at  dtay-lighu  they  are  sent  to  work  with  the  moat  abusne 
direats,  and,  thus  employed,  become  shortly  exhausted  under  the 
weight  and  severity  of  their  keepers*  whips.  Those  destined  to  sink 
wells,  and  clear  sewers,  are  for  whole  weeks  obliged  to  be  up  to  thdr 
middle  in  water,  respiring  a  mephitlc  atmosphere :  others  emplmd 
in  quarries,  are  threatened  witn  constant  aestruction,  whi<^  oraa 
comes  to  their  relief.  Some  attached  to  the  harness  in  ^ich  beasts 
of  the  field  are  also  yoked,  are  obliged  to  draw  nearly  all  the  load, 
and  never  fail  to  receive  more  blows  than  their  favoured  companioi^. 
the  ass,  or  mule.  Some  are  crushed  under  the  ftdling  of  buildiogm 
whilst  others  perish  in  the  pits  into  which  they  are  sent  to  be  sot  rid 
of.  It  is  usual  for  one  and  two  hundred  slaves  to  drop  off,  m  the 
year,  for  want  of  food,  medical  attendance,  and  other  necessaries; 
and  woe  to  those  who  remain,  if  they  attempt  to  heave  a  sigh,  or 
coropluin  in  the  hearing  of  their  inexorable  master.  The  abghteit 
offence  or  indbcretion  is  punished  with  two  hundred  blowa  on  die 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  over  the  back ;  and  resistance  to  this  abockiif 
treatment  is  oflen  punished  with  death. 

*  When  in  marching,  a  poor  slave  is  exhausted  by  sickneat,  fiitiffaa^  . 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  usage,  he  is  inhumanly  abandoned  on  the  high* 
road  to  be  insulted  by  the  natives,  and  trod  under  foot  by  the  pas- 
sengers They  freooently  return  from  the  mountains,  with  the  blood 
trickling  from  their  limbs,  which  are,  with  their  whole  body,  covered 
with  scars  and  bruises.  One  evening,  towards  dark,  I  was  called  to  by 
a  hoarse  voice:  On  drawing  nearer  I  beheld  an  unhappy  beinc 
stretched  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  blooa 
burfcting  firopa  his  nose  and  eyes.  I  had  scarcely  stopt,  struck  with 
horror  and  apprehension,-  when,  in  a  faint  voice,  the  word  ^  Chris- 
tian !  Christian  !*'  was  repeated.  **  For  Heaven's  sake  have  pity  on 
my  sufierings,  and  terminute  an  existence  which  I  can  no  longer 
support  !**  *'  Who  are  you  ?"  was  my  reply/  ^  I  am  a  alava,** 
said  the  poor  creature,  '*  and  we  are  all  badly  treated  I  An  Oldak 
^  the  militia,  who  was  passing  this  way,  and  happening  to  be  near 
me  at  the  time*  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone,  *  Dog  of  a  Christiaiiy 
how  dare  you  stop  the  road,  when  one  of  the  faithful  passes  i*  Thb 
was  followed  by  a  blow  and  a  ki^,  which  threw  me  down  a  hei^it  of 
aeieral  feet,  and  has  left  me  in  this  condition.'  **  p.  90. 

The  number  of  the  victims  of  different  nations  who  were 
captured  on  the  same  cruise  as  that  in  which  our  Author  and 
his  companions  were  made  prisoners,  amounted  to  two  hundred. 
This  waa  about  two  years  before  Lord  Exmouth'a  attack  upoa 
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Algiers,  but  by  the  successful  issue  of   that  enterpme,  our 
readers  ^ill  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  Author's  friends,  ais'  well 
as  several  hundred  other  captives,  were  set  at  liberty.   We  believe 
that  there  are  none  who  will  not  be  better  pleased  that  this  bless|(ig   ' 
should  be  insisted  upon   as   a  right,  than  that  it  should  b^  \ 
purchased,  as  it  had  been  before,  by  way  of  favour  ;  for  surely  it*. 
is  equally  impolitic  and  servile  for  Britain  to  pay  tribute  to  these  '\ 
merciless  pirates,  in  the  form  of  ransom,  thus  acknowledging    ' 
their  right  to  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  to  break  with  impunity 
the  most  solem  n  leagues,  for  the  observance  of  which,  morecivilized    ' 
nations  think  themselves  bound  to  stand  hostages  to  each  other.  '  * 
That  the  States  of  Barbary  know  the  advantage  of  good  faith,   * 
where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  may  be  pretty  clearly 
seen  by  the  readiness  with  which,  in  spite  of  their  natural  distrust 
and  hatred  of  each  other,  they  can  enter  into  such  arrangements 
as   they  think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  de* 
testable  system  of  piracy,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  chastise- 
ment which  outraged  justice  and  humanity  call  so  loudly  for, 
and  which  we  would  hope  will  be  determined  upon,  by  the 
Sovereigns  who  meet  together  professedly  for  the  advantage  of 
JBiirope,  unless  they  adopt  the  opinion  communicated,  by  way 
of  consolation  to  our  Author,  by  the  Guardian  JBanha,  ihsit 
^  slavery  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  that  all  depends  on  the 
^  law  of  the  strongest ;  on  circumstances  and  necessity.'     It  is 
well  for  what  remains  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Europe, 
that  this   Guardian  BaahahnA  not  the  honour  to  be  born  of 
any  of  the  race  who  have  a  legitimate  right  to  give  their  opinions 
on  the  government  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  enforce  them, 
by  dint  of  arms,   where  they  may  not  happen  ^to  be  deen)ed 
BuiTiciently  palatable    without. 

Signor    Pananti  has  given  as  minute   an    accouAtyOf  the 
present   state   of  Algiers,   as   his   own   observations,  and  the 
best  information  he  could  procure,  enabled  him  to^form;  and 
though   from    the  extreme  jealousy  of    the   Moors   with   res- 
pect to  their  interior,  and  the  absolute  nature  of  their  sfovern- 
ment,    which  renders   any  appearance  of  minute  in<}mry  into 
its   organization  a   very  dangerous   exercise  of  coribsity,   not 
much  new   matter  can  be  expected ;  yet  the  smallest  addition- 
is  valuable  concerning  the  internal  situation  of  a  country  which 
is,  as  it  at  present  stands,  of  far  more^  consequence  to  i^ilrope, 
than   all   the  unexplored    regions    of   Africa,    which   b;j,jth^t .  ', 
principle  so   common   in   human  ildtnre,    of  overlooking;^  (h€t^«4 
present   for   a   distant   and    uncertain   good,   have  excited   so^ 
much  greater,  and  so  disproportidnate  an  interest.     The  mo^    . 
valuable  of  our  Author*s  remarks  are  those  which  are  more  im-v^ 
Iiiv>diate1y  his  own,  on  the  agriculture,  trarle,  and  productions  oT.i 
Algiers.    His  account  also  of  its  military  force  will  be  foudd  in- 
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teresting,  and  his  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  its  p^oYemmcil, 
and  the  importance  of  establishing  colonies,  to  check  its  laxiles 
and  imperious  spirit,  are  well  worthy  attention.  Signor  Paiiasfi 
"writes  with  a  vivacity  whicli  sometimes  detracts  fronfi  the  weic;lit 
of  what  he  would  enforce.  With  a  stock  of  anecdotes,  wittidsmi^ 
and  puns,  as  inexhaustible  as  that  of  Sir  John  Carr,  a  bratb€^ 
tourist,  though  under  more  agreeable  circumstances,  and  ooca- 
sionally  as  injudiciously  introduced,  he  flies  in  a  uioment  fron 
a  sense  of  his  own  misfortunes,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  his  topic, 
to  a  repartee,  a  story,  or  a  ludicious  illustration.  The  Eiditflr 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  considerably  retrenched  theie 
digressions.  Were  all  to  be  curtailed  that  are  irrelevant  to  the 
main  work,  and  derogatory  to  the  interest  it  would  otherwitt 
inspire,  the  volume  would  be  reduced  to  half  of  its  present  siie. 
Still  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with,  but  rather  to  adojire, 
tbat  elasticity  of  spirit  which  can  spring  up  again,  as  soon  astlie 
immediate  pressure  of  afliiciion  is  removed;  nor  can  we  think  thii 
mind  has  been  stored  in  vain,  which  is  enabled  to  furnish  topia 
for  cheerfuhiess,  in  the  hour  when  no  outward  iiidueetnent  to  it 
is  presented.  Signer  Pananti  has  likewise  a  claim  upon  our  bet* 
ter  feeling^s,  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  refuge  wtiich  it  afforded  him  from  ihe  troubles  of  his 
native  land  ;  and  this  acknowledgement  ought  not  to  go  unoo- 
ticed,  when  we  recollect  how  many  thousands  have  beeu  equalij 
indebted  to  England,  and  among  tliem  how  few  speak  of  hs 
with  even  common  gratitude. 

Some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Italy,  are  appended  to 
tliia  work  by  the  Editor,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the 
sound  reasoning,  and  correct  information  by  which  his  *^  Letters 
'^  from  the  Mediterranean''  are  distinguished. 
-— 

Art.  IX.  Reformation  from  Popert/  :  Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  on  Son- 
dav,  January  4, 1818.  By  the  llev.  Wm.  borrows,  A.  M,  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  Minister  of  that  Chapel;  and  Sundsj 
Evening  Lecturer  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Middlesex.  8vo.  1818. 

'^i^HESE  Sermons  relate  by  continual  allusion  to  the  subject 
-*■  of  the  Reformation,  rather  than  treat  uj)on  its  leading  cir- 
cumstances or  principles.  They  are  founded  ou  the  following 
scriptures  :  1  Thess.  v.  17,  "  Pray  without  ceasing ;"  and  Co- 
les, ii.  10,  "  And  ye  are  complete,  in  him."  In  the  first  dis- 
course, the  Object  of  Divine  worship,  the  acceptable  maimer  rf 
worship,  the  proper  subjects  of  prayer,  and  *  the  continual  spM 
■  *  of  prayer  J  to  which  the  true  worshippers  must  watch,  whom 
'  the  Father  of  mercies  seeketh  to  worship  him/  are  sevenll; 
dilated  upon.  The  subject  of  the  second  discourse  leads  tbs 
fureacher  more  directly  to  adv«rt  to  ^  the  corruptions  of  the  mys- 
'  tioal'Babylon/  in  reference  to  the  ground  ot  a  sinner's  hope. 
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Both  discourses  are  plain,  judicious,  and  impFessIve,  aqd  a^ord 
good  speciiuens  of  that  evangelical  style  of  preaching '  wbicli  we 
rejoice  to  hear  within  the  walls  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Borrows  combats  the  reasons  sofiietimes  assigned  for  io- 
difference  to  the  increase  of  Popish  influence,  by  references  to 
the  language  and  spirit  of  the  recent  Papal  Bulls,  and  he  thus 
conclude:^ : 

*  Another  reason,  however,  for  security  on  our  part  is  assigned  to 
be — the  impossibility  of  persecution  ever  acquiring  any  very  serious 
character,  on  account  of  the  general  liberality  of  sentiment  in  these 
times  ;  and  the  universal  abhorrence  which  is  expressed,  when  any 
thing  like  bigotry  is  apparent ; — but  the  reasoning  on  this  topic  ap* 
pears  to  be  altogether  lallacious,  and  two  considerations  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  on  this  head  relative  to  the  subjects^  and  the  na- 
ture of  persecution. 

*  As  to  the  subjects  of  persecution — one  thing  is  certain — th^tthe 
ireneral  multitude  of  professing  Protestants  will  suffer  nothing  for  re- 
Bgion,  whether  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  false  Prophet  of  Mecca,  or 
the  Brahmins  of  Hindostan»  or  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  should  have  th^ 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country  :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thflt 
persons,  who  will  not  relinquish  a  single  worldly  connexion,  or  a 
slight  convenience  of  any  kind ;  that  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  who  will  not  abstain  from  their  pleasure  on  the  Lord's  day,  or 

gersons  in  inferior  circumstances,  who  will  not  sacrifice  a  few  shillingjs 
y  entirely  closing  their  shops  on  that  day,  for  the  sake  of  living 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  would  ever  expose  themselves  to  great  trials 
§or  any  profession  of  religion.  If  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  they 
trusted,  they  have  been  overcome  ;  thev  will  hardly  pass  through  th^ 
swellings  of  Jordan. — They  will  float  with  the  tide  of  custom,  where,- 
erer  it  may  lead  them  ;  and  follow  that  which  is  generally  deemed 
respectable,  whatever  it  may  be. — If  any  be  found  to  endure  persecu- 
tion, they  will  be  only  among  those  spiritually-minded  persons,  that 
peculiar  people,  whose  character  is  as  obnoxious  to  carnal  Protestants, 
when  it  comes  immediately  under  their  inspection,  as  to  any  other 
false  religionists  in  the  world. 

*  Relative  to  the  nature  of  persecution,  it  is  certain  that  even  Sat^a 
himself  would  scarcely  regard  its  value  for  his  own  purpose,  so  far  as 
its  sanguinary  tendency  is  concerned,  but  chiefly  in  reference  to  its 
efficiency  in  supporting  his  empire  of  darkness.  It  perhaps  would  be 
ditiicult  to  enumerate  the  many  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  Divine  truth,  before  any  direct  attack  weire  made 
upon  the  lives  of  the  followers  ot  Jesus.  But  respecting  a  more  vkl- 
*lent  attempt  upon  the  persons  of  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth,**  or  at 
least  upon  those  among  them  whose  activity  would  render  them  more 
conspicuous,  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  God*  there  seems 
to  be  much  more  cause  for  fear  than  is  generally  apprehended  ;  aoji 
particularly  when  we  advert  to  the  length  to  which  persecution . ja 
^ven  now  sometimes  carried  in  prjva^^e  fa^ulies,  when  one  of  thejr 
laembera  has  been  ponverUiGL  to  God,  and  t^ie  other  mdividuaU  pf  t^  * 
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household  remain  **  carnal,  sold  under  sin.''  The  great  object  of 
persecution*  if  persecution  should  arise  from  Papal,  or  any  AMi> 
cliristian  influence,  would  certainly  be  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  ip* 
ritual  darkness;  and  the  means  employed  would  be  both  speciout*  m 
at  the  same  timC)  as  e£Pectual  to  the  end  proposed  as  possible ;  and  if 
the  interposition  of  worldly  liberality  is  to  be  the  only  check  upon  tk 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  what  may  be  expected  from  such  a 
Protector,  when  *^  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  aod  is  not 
<<  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be  ?"  or  what  rettoo 
have  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  principle  which  prompted  the  mar- 
der  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Abel  aod 
Stephen,  namely,  the  hatred  of  vital  godliness,  is  not  still  in  open- 
tion,  and  equ^Jiy  capable  of  producing  the  same  deadly  fruits  ? 

^Finally,  brethren  in  Jesus,  I  conclude  by  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  watchword  of  encouragement  before  us—'*  Ye  are  complete  in 
f*  Christ.'' — Here  is  tliy  beautiful  garment.  O  Zion  ; — here  thy  sun, 
and  thy  shield,  thy  lieht  and  defence,  who  giveth  thee  grace  snd 
glory,  O  city  of  the  living  God, — Ever  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
— Know  that  whatever  exhortations  to  holiness  itself,  or  whaterer 
semblance  of  holiness  there  may  be  in  any  Churc  h,  there  cannot  be  the 
reality  of  this  distinction  of  the  people  of  God,  unless  they  be  in  Chrirt: 
.i_if  Christ  be  in  any  way  degraaed,  if  he  occupy  a  minor  position  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation,  or  be  made  in  any  degree  less  than  the  grest 
foundation  and  corner  stone  of  the  whole  system,  all  must  be  wrong, 
entirely  and  radically  wrong. — He  must  be  exalted  a<;  the  King  in 
Zion  :—he  must  be  honoured  far  above  all,  for  he  has.'^  a  name  wliich 
"  is  above  every  name ;''  and  ye,  believers,  are  '*  complete  in  Him," 
who  is  *'  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domi- 
**  nion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
**  in  that  which  is  to  come." — Now,  &c.*  pp.  58 — 62. 

Art,  X,  Foliage  ;  or  Poems,  Original  and  Translated :  By  Leigh 
.  Hunt.  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  288.    London,  1818. 

TM^'E  have  borne  our  repeated  testimony  to  Mr.  Ilunt^s  poetical 
^^  talents,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  wished  to  think  weH 
of  him.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  for- 
get in  our  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  poet,  all  that  we  could 
not  but  know  respecting  his  opinions.  And  this  is  do  moretbto 
the  reader  of  poetry  is  glad  to  do  in  too  great  a  proportion  of 
instances,  when  lie  wishes  to  surrender  himself  to  the  full  imagi- 
native enjoyment  of  bis  author.  Rarely  would  the  distinct  re- 
collection of  the  poet's  real  character,  assist  the  eflfect  or  harmo- 
nise with  the  feelings,  which  the  verse  and  the  sentiment  have 
produced.  Nothing  therefore  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  more 
impolitic  in  the  writer  of  poetry,  than  for  him  to  obtrude  upoi 
his  readi^rs  those  points  in  his  individual  character,  whidi  re- 
late to  differences  of  religious  creed  or  political  opinion,  thereby 
tending  to  awaken  a  class  of  associations  opposite  to  those 
prbicli  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  excite. 
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Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has,  in  the  present  Tolume,  been  betrayed 
his  incurable  egotism,  into  this  capital  error.  He  has  pre- 
ed  to  his  *  Greenwoods'  and  *  Evergreens'  thirty  pages  of 
Jursory  observations  on  Poetry  and  Cheerfulness,'  of  which, 
er  the  sketch  we  have  given  in  our  last  Number,  of  the  lead- 
^  tenets  of  this  new  school,  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  but 
tie.  Some  of  the  remarks  are  smart  and  true  enough,  though 
ither  profound  nor  brilliant ;  but  when  he  talks  of  Milton 
ing  affected  by  *  the  Dragon  Phantom  Calvinism,'  of  Cowper's 
lidity  of  constitution  being  ^  frightened  by  bigotry  into  madness,' 
voluptuousness  being  ^  an  ill-used  personage,'  of  the  riddles 
incarnation  and  resurrection,  and  of  ^  the  danger  of  setting 
uthorised  selfishness  above  the  most  natural  impulses,  and 
aaking  guilt  by  mistaking  innocence  ;' — we  perceive  the  kind 
man  we  have  to  do  with,  from  these  obscure  intimations  of 
\  principles,  and  if  we  do  not  at  once  throw  down  the  volume 
fearing  to  trust  our  imagination  unguarded  in  such  bad  com- 
ny,  we  can  enter  upon  the  perusal  with  no  favourable  im- 
sssions  of  either  his  heart  or  his  understanding.  What  sen- 
aents  indeed  can  we  look  for  but  such  as  may  comport  with 
e  creed  of  the  heathen  and  the  morals  of  the  libertine  ? 
The  reader  of  "  Foliage"  will,  however,  be  surprised  if  he 
ens  the  volume,  as  we  did,  at  a  poem  of  so  very  different  a 
aracter  from  the  general  cast  of  Mr.  Hunt's  productions,  as 
B  following  touching  and  exquisite  stanzas  : 

<  To  T**  L**  H**, 

*  Six  Years  old ;  during  a  Sickness. 

*  Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  tbee 

My  little,  patient  Boy; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

'  Thy  side-long  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

*•  Sorrows  I've  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now  ; 
And  calmly,  'midst  mv  dear  ones^ 

Have  waited  with  dry  brow ; 
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But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  £tQoping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness^ 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

»  Ah,  first-bom  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  new,  -« 

Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister,  father,  too  ', 
My  light  where'er  I  go^ 

My  bird  when  prison  bound, 
My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no. 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

'  To  say    *  He  has  departed, — 

"  His  voice" — *'  his  face"— is  gone;'* 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe, 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

*  Yes,  still  he's  fixed  and  sleeping  ! 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
It's  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  :— 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  Cherubim  ' 

Who  say,  <*  We've  finished  here." 

We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  why  the  Volame  is  not 
made  to  consist  of  poems  equal  to  this,  because  neither  Mr.  Huot 
nor  any  other  man  could  compose  an  entire  volume  of  such  stan- 
zas, it  is  only  now  and  then  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  real 
gtnius  to  strike  olf,  in  a  happy  moment,  a  perfect  poem  of  so 
unique  a  kind.  But  we  must  be  allowid  to  express  our  regretj 
that  a  writer  capable  of  producing  such  a  one,  should  have  chosen 
willully  to  (ieviiile  so.far,  in  bis  general  style,  from  eorrect  taste 
and  fi^enuine- feeling^. 

The  only  otlier  original  poem  in  this  collection,  which  claims 
attention,  is  that  entitled  ^  the  Nymphs.'  It  is  represented  by 
the  Author  as  '  founded  on  that  beautiful  mytboloj^y,  which  it  is 

*  not  one  of  th(;  least  merits  of  the  new  sdiooi  to .  be  restoring  to 

*  its  proper  estimation.'  What  poets  are  referred  Jo  under  this 
designation,  is  not  quite  evident.  There  af^  many  new  schools, 
for  in  fact,  this  cant  phrase  has  ;  become  quite ,  hackneyed  in  its 
application.  The  newest  school  is  Mr.  'Hunt's  little  school; 
but  as  we  cannot  suppose  the' Author  meant  to  arrpg^te  to  him* 
self  the  peculiar  merit  which  he  speaks  of,  we .  must  confess  we 
are  rather  at  a  loss  in  our  conjeetures  to.wbon  tHe  rennutk  is. 

i       intended  to  appl).    Not  to  tUe  'Lake  school,  ^  -Ms.  Hm*« 
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iite-d  fete  companion  at  the  Round  Table  tells  us,  that  wlien 
this  school   aroiJe,   '  all  the   common- place  figures  ot*  poetry, 

*  tropes,  alles^ories,  personifications,  with  the  whole  heathen  my- 
'  thoio^y,  were  instantly  discarded  ;'    and  that  '  a  classical  allu- 

*  sion  was  considered  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  foppery.'  And 
yet,  in  the  greatest  production  of  the  master  of  this  school,  a  pas- 
sage occurs  which  might  be  sOspected  to  have  suggested 
this  very  poem  of  Mr.  Hunt's.  Whether  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  the  first  thought  of  ^  the  Nymphs,'  or  not,  the 
lines  to  which  we  allude,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
passage  that  can  be  cited  from  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries, 

.  in  respect  of  the  elegant  use  the  Author  has  made  in  them  of<the 

*  beautiful  mythology'  of  the  ancients.  Although  they  have  been 
akeady  quoted  in  our  Journal,  wfe  must  beg  leave  to  recal  them 
to  our  readers  : 

*  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
'  On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 

*  With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 

*  And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 

*  When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 

*  A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 

'  Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 

*  Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

*  A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  goklen  lute, 

'  And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 

*  The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

*  Towards  tlie  crescent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 

*  Galled  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
^  That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 

*  And  hence  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs, 

^  Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  ^rove, 
'  (Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

*  By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

*  Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stars 
^  Glance  rapidly  along  the  cloudy  heavens, 

*  When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  Traveller  slaked 
^  His  thirst  iVom  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

*  The  Naiad.     Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 

*  Gilding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

'  Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

*  Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

^  The  Zephyrs,  fanning'as  they  pass^,  their  wings, 

*  Lacke*l  itot,  for  Lovie,  feir  objects,  whomth^y  wobed 

*  \\  ith  Identic  whisper.     Withered  boughs  ^otesque, 

*  Stripped  of  their  leaves  ttn'A  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

*  From  ileptli  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
^  In  the  lo'w  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  sides 
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'  And)  sometimes,  intermixed  ^yith  stirring  horns 

^  Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard ; 

^  These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wud  brood 

*  Of  gamesome  deities !  or  Pan  himself 

^  The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god.' 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  auUior  of  these  lines  feels  aad 
appreciates  all  the  beauties  of  classic  fable,  to  whieb,  bj  tht 
power  of  a  kindred  imagination,  he  has  imparted  so  pictiiresqna 
a  character ;  but  still  he  alludes  to  them  as  the  fictions  of  a 
remote  superstition,  not  as  things  which  could  for  a  moment 
assume  in  his  own  mind  the  place  of  realities.  The  philoso- 
phical nature  of  his  poem,  forbade,  it  may  be  said,  any  other 
use  of  the  ancient  mythology,  than  that  of  a  passing  allusion. 
We  are,  however,  satisfied  from  comparing  the  effect  of  this 

SQSsage  with  that  produced  by  Mr.  Hunt's  long  poem,  thai 
Ir.  Wordsworth  has  taken  by  far  the  beat  method  of  restofing 
*  that  beautiful  mythology'  to  its  jproper  estimation.  The  fad 
is,  that  fiction  interests  us  only  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  is 
itself  credible,  and  so  to  represent  truth,  or  otherwise  as  having 
once  been  believed  in,  it  is  associated  with  human  intonestf 
and  human  feelings.  The  mythology  of  Greece  was  the  matter 
of  religious  belief  to  the  idolatrous  vulgar,  and  its  influence  upon 
their  minds  was  that  of  reality.  We  know  these  things  were 
believed  in  as  true,  and  we  can  by  the  help  of  imaginatioa 
conceive  of  the  effect  which,  so  believed  in,  they  must  have 
had  upon  those  ignorant  idolaters,  whom  nevertheless,  by  a 
further  exercise  of  imagination,  we  indulge  ourselves  in  con- 
ceiving of  as  beings  far  more  elevated  than  the  vulgar  of  our 
own  tiroes.  Viewed  through  the  medium  of  their  own  classics, 
those  ancient  nations  become  in  themselves  objects  of  romaatie 
interest,  ami  the  strong  sympathy  by  which  we  learn  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  actors  of  the  stories  of  antiquity,  extendi 
to  the  silliest  and  most  monstrous  delusions  which  supersti- 
tion ever  palmed  upon  credulity.  Incredible  as  they  seem, 
the  imagination  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  illusion, 
otherwise  than  as  we  for  the  moment  personify  the  beings  to 
whom  that  illusion  was  truth,  and  transfer  to  the  objects  of 
their  belief,  the  indefinite  feelings  which  are  connected  in  our 
own  minds  with  things  that  do  indeed  exist. 

But  when,  neither  as  the  matter  of  ancient  belief,  nor  as 
philosophical  allegories,  but  as  imaginable  possibilities,  the 
demonology  of  Paganism  is  sincerely  taken  as  a  theme  of  high- 
wrought  invocation  and  description,  without  any  intimation  on 
the  part  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  acting  a  character,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  listen  to  his  second-hand  legends  as  era^e  matters 
of  fact,  the  mind  resents  at  once  the  undisgoised  absurdity  of 
the  fiction ;  we  should  thmk  of  surrendering  ourselves  to  the 
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ele^nt  nonsense  of  '  naisds,*  and  '  limniads,'  and  *  oreads,*  and 
*  dryads,'  just  about  as  sonti  as  we  should  syinpittbizc  with  the 
reveries  of  a  Swedcnbofgian.  Those  beautil'ul  mythological 
personages,  dissociated  from  the  circumstances  wbich  l<-nt  them 
a  sort  of  credibility,  and  brought  out  of  their  obscurity  into 
broad  day,  suffer  much  the  saine  degrading  violence  as  the 
marble  majesiies  of  Greece,  vihen  torn  from  their  climate  and 
their  pedestals,  to  form  the  unimpressive  ranks  of  a  museum. 
An  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  those  very  ethereal 
deities,  '  the  imbodied  essences,'  as  Mr.  Hunt  terms  tliem,  '  of 
'allthegnmd  and  lovely  qualities  of  nature,'  which  resolve 
themselves  at  a  touch  into  the  elements  of  natural  scenery  : 
they  awaken,  when  their  names  occur,  ideas  scarcely 
difTerent  from  what  the  simple  forms  of  expression  would 
suggest,  with  which  they  have  become  familiarly  convertible. 
A  naiad  and  a  stream  mean  in  plain  English  much  the  same, 
and  do  equally  well  even  in  an  English  landscape.  There  is 
also  another  case  in  which  these  mythological  descriptions  may 
please,  and  that  is,  when  they  recal  some  fine  painting,  in 
which  a  palpable  form  of  beauty  has  been  given  to  the  unsnb- 
stantial  imagery.  This  pleasure,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  pleasures  of  art,  than  those  which  are  strictly  proper  to 
the  imagination.  Mr.  Hunt  has  evidently  copied  much  of  his 
pOPtry,  not  from  nature,  but  from  Le  Pous»iin.  He  describes 
pictures  instead  of  suggesting  ideal  images.  He  defines  to  tlie 
very  grouping  and  attitude  of  his  figures,  and  seems  incapable 
'of  conceiving  of  any  thing  that  he  has  not  first  seen  upon  the 
canvas.  We  suspect  that  his  fancy  is  by  no  means  of  exuberant 
fertility  :  he  can  feel,  but  he  cannot  invent ;  he  has  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  and  the  pencil  of  a  culourist,  but  be  is  a  mere 
artist.  His  leading  poem,  '  The  Nymphs,'  allbrds,  we  think, 
Wifficient  proof  of  this ;  it  is,  as  be  says  of  Pope's  Homer,  '  an 
elegant  mistake.^ 

Our  readers,  however,  may  claim  the  right  of  judging  for 
themselves  :  we  willingly  indulge  them  with  a  few  extracts, 
fart  the  First  opens  with  the  following  rapturous  invocation  : 

•  Spirit,  who  wafteet  me  where'er  I  will,  ' 

And  seest  with  finer  eye»,  what  infants  see, 
Feeling  all  lovely  truth 
With  the  wise  health  of  everlaatini;  youth, 
Beyond  the  motss  of  Bigotry's  eick  eye. 
Or  the  blind  ftel  ot  Jiihe  Pliilowphy— 
O  Spirit,  O  miue  of  mine 
frank,  and  quick-dimpled  to  all  aocial  ^lee. 
And  yet  mouL  earnest  of  the  sylvan  Nme, 
Who  on  Uie  fountain-shad  ding  hill. 
Leaning  about  among  the  clumpy  bays 
'oi.  X.    N.S.  2  R 
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Take  me,  nov,  now*  and  let  me  itai^d 

On  ftome  auch  lovely  land* 

Where  I  may  feel  me,  as  I  pleaaet 

la  della  amoog  tbe  treeB* 

Or  on  some  outward  slope,  with  ruflling  h^r, 

]^  level  with  the  air ; 

]por  a  new  smiling  sense  has  shot  down  through  iB*, 

And  from  the  clouds,  like  stars,  bright  «y es  ate  heckoaia^  to 

f  Arrived !  arrived !  O  shady  sppts  of  ^und^ 

What  calmness  ye  strike  roond. 

Hushing  the  soul  as  if  with  himd  on  liptf 

And  are  ye  seen  then  but  of  animal  eyet» 

prone,  or  tide4oohine  with  m  Hank  sm^mmf 

And  do  ye  hear  no  nner4kncled  words 

Than  the  sweet  whistle  of  Che  repeating  birds  i 

And  are  ye  haunted  of  no  kirolier  trip(» 

Than  the  poor  sta^a*  who  st«^le||^  as  ho  sipi, 

Perki  199  with  timid  moath^  from  wiMch  the  watfr  drj^  t 

'  O  yd  whoin  aaoient  wisdiMi,  in  it'tf  ^racp^ 

Mane  guardians  of  lbes0  plgqes  1 

Ethereal  humw  shapes^,  pori^aps  thft  soph 

Of  poets  and  poetic  women*  at^yi^g 

70  nave  their  fill  of  pi[^  and  Ic^fy  playiogt 

iPre  they  drink  fieav^ifi^  change  from  nectar  bowls ; 

You  finer  people  of  the  eart^ 

Kymphf  pf  all  nfimesy  and  woodland  GeniuBer» 

1  see  you,  here  and  there,  among  the  titehesy 

shrouded  in  noon-day  respite  ot*  your  mirth  :     *     ^ 

this  hum  in  air,  which  the  still  ear  perceives. 

Is  your  unauarrtlUfig  voice  among  the  leaves ; 

And  now  I  find,  whose  are  the  boughs  and  atirriogs 

T^hat  make  the  delicate  birds  dart  so  in  %Msh  and  vMrru^? 

''  Mr.  Hunt  telh  us  he  %ee»  all  this :  but  does  he,  as  he  ought, 
make  his  reiader  see  it  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  Mr.  Uuot  so^, 
looking  towards  the  side  soeae,  and  infariBing  bia  audience  of 
the  wonders  which  he  descries,  but  which  never  come  upoo  Ibe 
stage?  Is  there  any  illusion  in  this  rhapsody?  !>•  the  figure^ 
in  the  landscape  move,  pr  does  pot  thji?  whole.  ampU  of  oil  and 
Tarnish  ? 

Then  as  to  the  phraseology,  which  tbe  Author  means  to  par- 
take of  antique  quaittiness ;—  w^  have  heen  agmetunes  tempted 
to  suspect  tliat  tbe  printer  had  maUcioudy  cha^gisd  a  word,  here 
and  there,  to  give  the  passage  the  eflnot  of  Uiuit  fraoealie. 
The  ^  8udden  lapp*  of  the  Dryads,  ^  the  haok-immed  phea- 
^  sant*  and  ^  handy  squirrel,*  *  tbe  founU»n^  tottf^ocP  beginning 
to  ^  lap/  the  ^.whijnng  tones  of  riHs,'  or  *  HDniNlier  murmur, 
^  glib  and  Jlush^  of  the  escapiog  gushy^  are  in  ^tirsth  dazaliog 
i'ovelties  which  we  soarcdy  |mpw  Wfaetber  <o  -qjlm'it^  to,  ibe 
i  oet  or  the  oom^Vloi. 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  our  /Vuthor  thr«o^h  t!ie  whole 
flf  his  needle-work  exhibilion  of  nyiuplis.  There  are  soma 
passages  ffhicb  &re  very  pleasing,  and  the  poem  exhibits 
throus;hau(  the  characteristics  of  indixpntablfl  talent.  The 
following  bears  alt  the  marks  of  u  design  for  a  drawing;  it  con' 
tains  tolerably  good  directioiiB  for  an  artist,  bat  there  is  no  ai>iiaai 
to  the  fancy. 

'  ITiere'*  a  whole  bevy,  there  in  that  recess 
Rounding  from  the  muia  stream  :  some  sleep,  some  (Ireu 
Each  other's  loclcj,  «ocae  &w\ta  about,  some  sft 
Parting  their  own  moist  hair,  or  fingering  it 
Lightly,  to  let  the  curling  air  ffo  through  ; 
Some  make  them  green  and  IiTied  coroneta  new  ; 
And  one  there  from  her  tender  itjsiep  shakes 
The  matted  tiedge  ;  a  second,  as  ehe  swims, 
Looks  round  with  pridi;  upon  her  easy  limbs; 
A  third,  just  holding  by  a  bough,  lets  fioat 
Her  slumberouB  body  hke  an  anchored  boat, 
Looking  with  level  eye  at  the  giib  flakes 
And  the  strange  crooked  quivering  which  it  makes, 
Seea  through  the  weltering  of  the  wati:ry  glass  ; 
Others,  (which  mate  the  mil  Uiak  at  t/temj  pass, 
HodeUng  and  tmiUag,  in  the  middlf;  tide, 
And  luring  swans  ou,  which  like  fondled  thinos 
Eye  poutiiigii/  their  hands ;  yet  following,  glide 
With  uMsu/ifr^uuiM  lift  of  their  proud  wings,' 
The  Hong  of  '  the  Nepheliads,'  is  (he  prettiflst  ihin;^  is  fhV^ 
^oeiu  :  it  has  more  of  the  lyric  spirit  as  trelt  a-i  inettoore,  and  ii 
upon  the  whole  le^s  disGgured  by  afTectiilion. 
Ho !  we  are  the  nepbeliade,  we 
Who  bring  the  clouds  from  the  great  Ma, 
And  have  within  our  happy  care 
All  the  love  'tvixt  eartn  and  air. 
Wo  it  is  witii  soft  new  showers 
Wash  the  eyes  of  the  young  flowers; 
And  with  many  a  silvsry  comer 
Id  the  sky,  dchght  the  summer ; 
And  our  bubbhng  freshness  bringing 
Set  the  thirsty  brooks  a  singing, 
'Till  ihey  run  for  joy,  and  turn 
Every  mill-wbeel  down  the  bum. 
Sontethnes  on  the  shelves  of  mountains 
Do  we  rest  our  hitrly  fouotaius  ; 
Sometimes  for  a  rainbow  run 
Right  before  the  laughing  sun  ; 
And  if  we  slip  down  to  earth 
With  the  rail)  Im  change  of  mirth, 
Wont-«iU  winds  and  p4iteriag  leavss 
Au  what  vf&  luve ;  and  dripyiug  eaves 
3  U  -2 
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BoCdiit  OD  the  deepy  floiie; 

iVnd  a  leafy  nook  and  lone. 

Where  Uie  bark  on  the  smidl  treen 

li  with  moisture  always  green ; 

And  lime-tree  bowers,  and  grass-edged  lanei 

With  little  ponds  that  hold  the  rains, 

WluBre  the  nioe-eyed  waf^tails  glance. 

Sipping  *twixt  their  jeriong  dance. 

*  But  at  night  in  heaven  we  sleep. 
Halting  our  scattered  douds  like  sheep ; 
Or  are  passed  with  sovereign  eye 
By  the  moon  who  rideth  by 
Widi  her  side-long  face  serene 
like  a  most  benipiant  queen. 

« Then  on  the  loffy-atriking  state 

Of  the  up^coming  Sun  we^rait, 

Shewii^  to  the  world  yet  dim 

Hie  cou>urs  that  we  catch  from  himt 

Ere  he  reaches  to  his  height, 

And  lets  abroad  his  lea^mg  liAu 

And  then  we  part  on  either  hand 

For  the  day;  but  take  our  stand 

Again  with  him  at  eventide, 

\^en  we  stretch  on  either  side 

Our  lengthened  heaps*  and  split  in  shows 

Of  sharp-drawn  isles  in  sable  rows, 

Withsome  more  faint,  or  flowery  red ; 

And  some,  like  bands  of  hair  that  spread 

Across  a  brow  with  parted  tress 

In  a  crisp  auburn  waviness ; 

And  m^ow  fervency  between 

Of  fiery  orange,  goldi,  and  green. 

And  inward  pulpiness  intense. 

As  if  great  Nature's  affluence 

Had  opened  it's  rich  heart,  and  there 

The  ripeness  of  the  world  was  bare. 

And  kutly,  after  that  blest  pause, 

The  Sun,  down-stepping,  half  withdraws 

His  head  fix>m  heaven ;  and  then  do  we 

Break  the  mute  pomp  and  ardently 

Sing  him  in  glory  to  the  sea.' 

The  Epistles  to  dear  Byron,  dear  Tom  Moore,  dear  Hi 
and  others,  were  worth  printing,  just  to  let  people  see  who 
the  poeCs  correspondents.  Mr.  Hunt's  attempts  mt  playfij 
are  not  graceful.  His  ethics  and  philosophy,  which  a 
course  fr^y  dealt  out  in  these  familiar  efiuaionsi  are  the 
The  MUnmd  Table,  There  is  a  great  deal  about  <  Huapait 
*  whole  merits,*  but  the  worst  is,  we  never  get  out  of  the  i 
•f  the  amoke.    A.  OMSt  distressing  codnaeyisiis  perrades 
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Htint'a  ideas  of  (he  beautiful  in  scenery,  nliich,  m  the  sonnet 
to  Horatio  Smith,  is  indeed  more  tliau  lialf-avoweU.  '  Vulgar,* 
lie  says,  is 

'  He  who  goes 

By  subarb  gardens  which  slie  (nature)  deigns  to  dre«s, 

And  doeB  not  recognise  her  green  caresii 

Reaching  beck  to  us  in  those  genial  sliowi 

Of  box-encircled  flowers  and  poplar  rows, 

Or  other  oests  for  evening  wt-'arine&s. 

Then  come  the  iquarei  I  !' 
And  he  migbt  have  added,  the  Tea-Gardeos,  nith  the  original 
of  some  of  his  '  f&ir-limbed  nymphs'   and  deities,  in    mtirble, 
wood,  and  lead. 

Of  the  Translations  we  shall  say  little,  because  we  can  say 
little  that  is  favourable.  They  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  originals ;  tbey  will  not  interest 
those  who  are  not.  They  are  disfigured  by  Mr.  Hunt's  usual 
faults  of  style,  with  liere  and  there  a  touch  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary Tulgarity.  For  the  insertion  of  one  of  them,  be  intimates 
a  sort  of  apology,  and  our  readers  may  guess  what  description 
of  poem  it  must  be,  for  which  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  it  advisable  to 
say,  tie  <  needs  not  apologize ;'  adding,  that  while  be  abomi- 
nates  grossness,  he  thinks  that  '  voluptuousness,  in  the  proper 

*  sense,  is  rather  an  ill-used  personage.' 

Allhougii  Mr.  Hunt  has  produced  a  volume  not  quite  to  our 
taste,  nor  worthy  of  his  own  (alenlf,  no  have  to  acknowledge 
that  his  poetry  has  at  least  admiuistered  to  our  cheerfulness. 
We  hope  he  will  forgive  us,  if  he  condescends  to  read  them, 
the  freedom  of  our  stricturett;  for  whatever  he  may  think  of  us, 
we  are,  not  less  than  '  Sir  Jobu  Edward  Swiuburne,  Baronet,' 
very  fond  uf  a  butjt  over  our  'organ'  or  book-case,  as  well  as 
of  '  flowers  at  the  end  of  our  room.'     '  A  love  of  nature  out  of 

*  door»i,  and  of  sociality  within,'  is  a  disposition  we  agree  with 
Mr.  H.  in  cudeuvouring  sedulously  to  cultivate,  and  we  sin- 
cerely wish  him  as  much  enjoyment  arising  from  these  sources, 
as  may  consist  with  that  morbid  temperament  which  disjdays 
itself  in  his  restless  egotism,  and  Ins  habits  of  invective  agdinst 
a  religion  which,  while  he  hates  it,  he  cannot  quite  disbelieve. 

Art.  XI.     1.  A    R^mHo/tke  Miierks  of  the  OJ-hlands  of  SctUy. 
'    pp.41. 

2.  Hints  on  a  Plan  for  the  Permanent  Sapoorl  of  the  S6Uu  Iilanders. 
Extroued  from  a  Heporl  of  the  Miseries  off  the  Islands  of  Scilly, 
pp.16. 

VCTE  gladly  lend  our  best  assistance  in  giving  the  utmost 
*'  publicity  to  these  distressing  stdtementti,  although  we  can 
I  4l>  lUtle  more  tluui  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  firvoi 
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Am  Report  whMi  bts  been  sent  vM^  of  which  mmie  aoeowtki 
ah-eady  been  gifen  in  the  iiew8p»|Mr<.  It  teems  tbat  aocowh 
of  the  extremities  of  suflTerings  to  which  the  inhabitants  li« 
oD  the  islands  of  Scilly  were  reduced,  bad  finequently  reacM 
Feasance.  <  Some  partioalarsy^  it  is  said,  '  appeared  so  dioek- 
'  ing,  as  almost  to  excite  susptdon  of  the  whole  account ;'  M 
at  length  instigated  by  repeated  applioatioBS  from  the  inhalutsBt^ 
some  bencTolent  indtvidiialB  resm^ed  on  Tbiting  tbe  Islaadi^ 
for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  Ihcir  correctnees,  and  of  Ibandag 
on  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  an  appeal  to  tbe  oonrmiaerafios 
and  benevolence  of  tbe  pubHo.  Althoagh  at  St.  Mary's,  they 
heard  *  enough  to  prepare  thdr  minds  for  tbe  most  hesrt- 
'  rending  taks/  the  real  state  of  many  of  the  fiuniljea  oa  thi 
OfT-ishuids,  in  reqpect  to  food,  clothes,  and  means  of  leKel^ 
was  socb  as  to  excc^  all  that  tbey  coold  preTiously  ba^e  reaSsei 

*  It  is  not  sufficient/  the  Report  states,  <  to  say  it  was  ahockisg; 

*  rather,  it  was  truly  horrible,  to  bear  thdr  cries  and  feel  oar* 
^  selves  incapable  (save  with  a  sbilling  er  two)  of  aUeriataf 
'  their  miseries.'    And  again  :  ^  It  is  traly  astonisbing  to  bsv 

*  the  very  extraordinary  exertions  that  fittbers  and  mstbcn 
^  have  made  to  get  bread ;  and  it  is  inpossiUe  to  deseribe  tin 
^  desponding  tone  in  which  they  announced  the  otter  failure  sf 

*  their  effiHts.'  One  only  wonders  by  what  strange  tenadty  sf 
instinct  or  habit,  tbe  tenants  uf  such  dreary  rocks  cling  to  then 
as  their  country,  in  preference  to  any  other  siN>t  on  wbiob  Ihey 
could  but  starve. 

The  means  of  subsistence  in  these  islands,  would  seem  to  k 
at  the  best  both  scanty  and  uncertain  in  tbe  extreme. 

*  The  land  is  divided  into  small  portions,  and  those  who  have  Isnd^ 
endeavour  to  raise  a  little  corn,  and  a  small  crop  of  potatoes,  whidi, 
witli  great  care,  will  last  them  six  months  in  the  year,  or  more ;  but 
the  soil  is  so  sandy,  and  the  Bprtty  of  the  salt  water  is  so  constantly 
going  over  it  in  the*  winter,  and  is  sabjecc  to  so  many  casualties,  n 
too  much  rain  or  heat,  that  nothing  can  be  more  precarious.  The 
possession  of  a  boat  in  a  family,  is  also  of  consequence,  as  they  csn 
occasionally  take  a  little  fish,  or  get  a  vessel  to  pilot.  Some  of  the 
boats  have  been  seized,  and  many  have  been  wrecked,  whUe  othen 
are  too  old,  so  that  numerous  families  have  now  no  boats.  To  be 
destitute  of  land,  therefore,  and  a  boat,  places  a  family  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  as  they  have  then  scarcely  any  one  means  of  em« 
ployment  or  support. 

'  It  has  often  been  said.  Have  they  not  plenty  of  fish  aroond  As 
Islands  ?  We  have  already  observed,  few  have  boats : — ^In  aibUtion  to 
this,  we  found  that  fish  can  only  be  obtained  ait  certain  seasons  of  As 
year,  and  when  weather  will  acunit.  Mr.  L.  the  collector  of  costoiBii 
assured  us  be  had  been  fburroondis  wiAoutany  fish  on  his  table.  It 
is  ver]^often  extremely  dangerous  to  be  out  fishing,  as  the  undertowor 
revulsion  of  the  sesi  and  frequently  the  general  swell  around  the 
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\e,  is  so  violent,  that  many  >re  lost.  About  two  months  since,  a 
■I  boat  with  four  men  perithed  by  thene  means,  wbo  went  out  to  &sh 
_,  near  tbe  Island  of  St.  Agnes.  Some  hare  snitl.  Why  do  not  the  in- 
^  babitaniB  go  to  sea.  when  such  waj|-cs  are  given  in  tlie  merchuni  ser- 
_  vice  i  It  ought  to  be  considered  though  till  the  men  are  uaed  to  the 
•ea,  few  are  brought  up  to  the  duty  of  a  merchant  ship.  In  time^  nf 
.  peace  seamen  are  wanted,  now  the  greater  part  of  the  men  at  Scilly 
'  ore  only  accustomed  to  boats  ;  they  are  useful  for  their  own  rocky 
K  ahores;— but  in  general  would  not  be  suitable  to  t.ike  the  station  nf 
H  able  seamen  for  foreign  voyages  ;  and  as  to  the  coasting  trade,  plenty 
■  of  men  are  to  be  found  along  the  shore  for  those  ships  that  need 
g  Iheiu. 

I        '  It  has  been  said  by  persons  at  a  distsnce,  could  not  the  men  of 

g.    SciUy  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  ?    Independent  of  their 

tinfitac^e  fur  the  work,  it  is  suiScjent  to  add,  that  hundreds  of  real 

miners  are  nov  out  of  employ  in  this  county,  and  aniuaus  to  ohtaia 

bread  by  any  kind  of  work.'  pp.  8,  9< 

g        Duritii;  llie  winter,  hundreds   of  ships  tre  driven  &bout  the 

^,    SciUy   Ifilatids,  and   exposed  to   the   most  hnminenl  danger. 

^    The  value  of  the  pilots,  who,  in  sucli  cases,  tempted  by  the 

prospect  cf  remuneration,  launch   out  in  the  worst  of  weuther 

to  their  assistance,  must  be,  us  regards  the  commercial  interests 

of  our  country,  incalculable.     Though  almost  all  the  men  are 

:pilot9,  the  iiuitiber  of  those  ntao  have  h  license  from  the  Trinity 

'house,  by  Tirtue  of  which  their  widows  are  allowed  .£10.  per 

annum,  is  very  sinall. 

'  About  four  years  since,  four  men  perished,  only  one  a  licensed 
pilot; — Two  years  since,  eight  men  were  drowned;  and  last  Christ- 
mas four  others  perished  :  all  these  were  going  out  to  vessels  ia 
distress,  and  left  no  provision  for  their  families.  Exertions  IVere 
tnude  for  the  above  eight  drowned  near  St.  Mary's,  and  some  money 
obtained  for  them  ;  but  with  tbe  greater  part  who  are  drowned  their 
families  are  lefl  unprovided,  save  ivliat  the  neighbours  in  their 
ifllaad,  or  the  respectable  families  at  St.  Mary's,  may  contribute  im- 
mediately  on  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  into  which  the  family  is 
thrown.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  is  the  healthy  state  of  the 
Jelanils,  that  there  are  but  few  men  die  natural  deaths  until  old  age. 
.The  greater  part  of  the  widows  therefore,  have  lost  their  hiLsbnodi 
iby  drowning.  The  distress  produced  in  the  familie*  by  the  dealJi«  of 
tliosepoormenismostdreadnil;  with  very  few  e:cceptions,  the  wife  and 
rfjiitdren  lose  all  their  stay,  and  alt  their  dependence  for  temporal 
rCupport ;  and  until  the  children  grow  up  to  work  for  bre.id,  tbe 
family  lead  a  wretched  life.  Sut  now  those  children  who  have 
^ocome  able  to  work,  have  not  work  to  do.  The  distresfi,  therefore,  of 
itlte  widow  Bt  present  is  doubly  aggravated.'  p.  12. 

What  has,  honever,  pri>ducod  the  extreme  misery  now  de- 
■cribed  as  general  in  the  islands,  is  the  severity  with  which 
'*  the  pceTcntive  systeia'  has  been  retceitily  enforced.  This  has 
entirely  destroyetl  tbe  trade  by  barter,  by  nhicli  many  obtained 
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Kbthef  &ttd  diil]di>^A  Wr^  ffiUbh  dirtreM^d  for  cldthes,  havln?  RcarCbl^ 
rthangc  to  put  on  :    thift  was  a  vnry  distressing  case,  and  iiiipressd  1 
li  deeply  With  the  itii^eHes  tn  ivhich  these  poor  people  must  haM  f 
"'  ti  reduced,  patticulirly  during  ihe  last  winter,'  p.  3i  4.  I 

n  family,  no  potatoes,  very  little  bread. — P.  P.  fivjj  J 


lilVf  in  tlie greatest  digtressj  no  potatoes,  and  only  a  tittle  bres£^ 
obtained.  The  mother  ofthis  familyunfolded  amost  distress' 
le  oC,  misery,  stating  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  through 
iringgat  the  cries  of  the  poor  children  around  n^r  for  breail;  hef  1 
was  conllrmed  by  the  neighbours,  and  having  no  means  of  sup^  1 
it  was  evident  to  us  all,  tliat  she  maet  have  suffered   the  vetf  I 
'tnes  of  poTcrCy  :    oilcn  putting  her  children  to  bed,  as  sht  de^J 
•■d,  crying  to  her  fur  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  cold  potatoe.     We  vriiti  J 
Jy  affected  with  this  scene  also,  and  bitterly  lamented  over  tttti  ^ 
e  of  the  poor  children.— T.  E.  five  in  family,  very  pon 
lly  has  been  for  raontha  without  potatoes,  and  fretjuently  no  m  cou. 
^  chiefly  on  limpets,  and  forced  to  eell  every  thing  to  prevent  tu 
en  starving.^D.  P.  seven  in  family,  much  in  the  same  staUti 
thing  gold  for  bread.' — M.  J,  seven  in  family,  extremely  pod^. 
W.  five  in  family,  greatly  distressed,  no  land,  no  boat,  nnd  tt4 
ispect  whatever  of  luture  support,— J.  J.  eight  in  family,  in  tlli 
ue  condition  ;  two  lads  of  the  family  ask  the  neighbours  who  havi 
oat,  to  let  them  go  in  her  when  the  weather  {is  fair,  CO  obtain  II' 
le  fish  to  prevent  the  whole  from  pcrisliing. — T.  £),  a  poor  cripplbi^q 
Ihe  deepest  distress.  -J 

"  Eight  families   more  follow,  whose  poverty  has    been  equally  I 
U  -,    several  widows  wanting  bread  and  every  other  nece^sa^ 
e  Tory  old.     No  poor  rates  can  be  obtained  on  the   Off-Iali 
[  therefore  they  receive  no  help  but  what  may  be  obtained  t_ 
aoional  visit  to  St  Mary's,  where  the  applications  fbr  bread  a 
atoes  have  been  so  numerous,  as  almost  to  exhaust  the  lib 
■uch  as  were  able  to  give. 

.  £.  nine  in  family,  sold  almost  every  thing  saleabk  to  obtai&'l 
nd.     One  circumstance   struck  us  as  very  remarkable :    a  co^^J 
are  there  are  many  children,  is  a  great  Support,  and  we  should  f 
luldbe  the  last  thing  parted  with,  oat  fndat  families  wMt  I 
were  forced  to  sell  her  for  bread.-  -D.  f.  feight  in  family: 
I  most  indubitable  marks  of  distress  appcnri^d  in  this  h[.i]$G,  atu 
h  all  the  family ;    the  man  had  been  obliged  tn  leave  work  aboU' 
I  Kelp,  and  throw  himself  on  the  bed  fi-om  weakness,  for  ri 
1 ;  trie  woman  seemed  equally  weak ;  on  asking  how  the  childr^ 
d  for  the  last  few  months,  thi  replifcd,  1  can't  tell,  I'm  (ure  th 
rd  himself  must  have  nourished  th«m,  for  it  cannot  be  the  foot ' 
y  have  had  ;  many  times  we  have  been  for  days  without  a  potatoe 
'  them,  and  often  witliout  a  crust  of  bread,  and  sometimes   wc 
e  gobe  for  days  without  either  ;    limpets  have  then  been  our  only 
-*~rt,  ekcepUng  when   the  children  ^et  a  bit  of  bread,  a  cold 
>e,  nor  a  piece  of  fish,  from  any  neighbour  who  knew  ive  had 
ler  land  Bor  boat.     Mr.  Jefiery,  a  nunister  on  the  Island,  cori- 
led  this  sad  aUtemeDt. — T.  J.  six  in  famHy,  in  the  greatest  dif- 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  2  8 
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treM,  sold  all  their  dothes  but  wfaatthejr  had  on,  lor  brMd  Ind 
potatoes. — C.  O.  three  in  fiuniiyt  a  most  wretched  habitatioD»  ^ 
mother  an  object  of  the  greatest  miseiy ;  but  what  afiscted  ua  motf, 
was  the  sight  of  a  little  girl  three  years  old,  a  tweet  childy  with  s 
pale  countenancet  hollow  eyes,  and  a  soft  expression  of  melaiicholy» 
that  filled  spectators  with  tears;  the  mother  extremely  weak,  and 
ffreatly  depressed  in  spirits  from  wanti^— S.  E«  seren  in  flnmlyt  all  h 

'  &  B.  three  in  family,  two  were  old  people,  the  woman  7(l»  and 
barefooted,  no  bread  or  potatoes ; — a  case  of  real  miseiy*  auBcient  to 
melt  the  hardest  heart; — it  is  wonderful  how  these  people  ban 
Sniggled  on  so  far,  without  shoes,  or  bread,  or  any  comlbrty  but 
what  a  few  limpets  affiirded.  M.  A.  a  poor  widow  with  sis  children; 
no  potatoes  or  oread,  when  they  had  any  th^  put  themaehea  on  an 
allowance  of  one  pound  and  a  half  for  the  whole  ftmfly ;-— the  laodier 
moved  etery  heart  by  her  afiecting  account  of  the  childfanen's  lean 
for  bread.— H.  A.  three  in  family,  yery  poor,  lately  broke  bia  diig)i, 
and  sufiered  much  by  his  confinement ;  he  has  served  thirteen  jeais 
and  half  in  die  navy,  and  showed  us  a  letter  firom  the  Admirahy 
Office,^dated  12th  f^bruary,  1818,  which  says,  *'  As  yim  haye  not 
aerved  fourteen  years  in  the  royal  navy,  yon  are  not  entitled  to  any 
I>ension."  The  poor  man  declared,  he  would  ffladly  serve  the  ether 
six  months  when  his  thigh  was  weU,  in  any  mip  the  Lortb  of  the 
Admimdty  thouj^t  fit  to  appoint,  as  it  was  rather  bard^  to  loae  die 
pension  after  serving  so  long.  We  were  much  pleased  irith  the  very 
mfld  manner  in  which  be  spoke  of  die  circumstance,  saymg  he  only 
wanted  a  litde  bread  and  potatoes  for  his  wife  and  chUd.  A  promiM 
was  made  him  that  aletter  should  be  sent  to  the  society  for  distressed 
seamen  on  his  account.  The  letter  addressed  to  bin  flhom  die  Ad« 
miralty  Office  is  now  before  the  writer.  T.  W.  five  in  fiunily,  ofttn 
for  days  without  bread,  and  suffered  ipich  distress ;  no  dotlies  but 
what  they  had  on,  and  no  boat*  It  appears  that  if  na*>Q[  poor  finn- 
lies  had  a  small  boat«  they  would  ^nsider  it  essentially  naefbl  to 
[u— S.  W.  six  in  family,  husband  sick,  all  in  the  grettest  dls- 


them. — S.  W.  six  in  family, 

Iress.— As  we'entered,  many  of  those  families  were  bbiBbg  the  Bitt- 
pets  as  dieir  chief  food,  and  immense  piles  of  limpet  aheila  hcg  betoi 
each  door :  striking  proo&  of  their  extreme  poverty  and  asiaerf .  It 
tiecame  a  common  remark  with  some  of  our  company,  adihiiBftid  to 
those  of  us  from  Penzance,  when  we  approached  a  door,  ^  aee  I  yos 
•ma^  tell  the  state  of  the  people  here  oy  the  piles  of  limpet  aheOi 
bdore  their  houses/ 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  Could  any  meaame  be 
edopted,  to  eatabliali  fisheries  on  the  Islands,  tbe  plnoe,  k  is 
^aid,  would  become  a  scene  of  business  and  energy^  NoVj 
owing  to  die  particular  circumstances  of  the  ten«re  of:  iImss 
Islands  on  lease  from  the  Prince  Regent,  as  Duke  ef  C^m^ 
^vall,  there  is  na  encouragement,  because  the  people  cett  baTt 
no  security.  We  trust  that  this  plain  and  simpleUiearted  |^ 
peul  to  the  Legi(»bture  and  the  pubm^  will  net  be  fruHloM. 
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Genttemen  and  PublUhert  who  have  works  in  the  press,  tnill  obltgt 
'  Conductors  of  the  Eci-ectic  Review,  bu  sending  tnformaiion 
Oit  paidj  of' the  subject,  extent,  aad  probaUe  price  ^  such  viori4  iM 
ick  tkeif  mai/  depend  upan  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  '^^ 
isistent  with  its  Plan. 


ly  in  Dwtmbcr,  will  be  pabliihed 
roll.  ISmo.  bf  ihc  Rrv.  BIch«nI 
a,  Rcrlor  of  Oreat  ChFitfrfleld, 
deilicaicd  by  ptrmiiiiun  to  the 
tiiUop  of  Saliibury  :  Old  Church 
[lind  Ptinclpki:  oppoiei]  to  Ihe 
.jfhl,  ill  a  icriBS  of  plain,   doc- 

r,  on  tbc  first  Leuun  in  lb«  Mom- 
r»ice  ofthedifrnBt  SuudayK,aBd 
TesliTato   lliroughout    the    yeai 


D  beiwi 


c  Old 


en   TestaDKnUi   lilt 

W,  chnracten,  typoi,  and  ptophe- 

■  the  former,  by  the  evcnU,  per- 
1,  real>i>e>,  ■nd  fuiaimenU  of  the 

etplaininf;  the  papular  dillicul* 
tralh  Tentain^ali;  tvTutmgtlie  ob- 
■oFtlieinfidelorscept)Clopartica> 
tifirtbgOIdTe>tam(!nt:>ndprDV- 

coiirarmily  of  Ihpteiwts,  timaiid 

■  of  the  Church  of  Englund,  to 
ching  of  Scriplurei,  ted  the  prac- 
tbe  primitive  Church  :  adagitcdto 
1  of  private  ramilici,  young  ptr- 
■nd  country  coDgregaiiani ;  to 
irB  added,  pfayert  rurprirateh- 
and  yoiiD^  pcmni. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chaloien  of  GtisRoo 
ortly  pnblish  3  volume  of  ^r- 
l>reached  by  him  in  the  Tron 
I,  GLiagoir. 

O.  H,  Tonlmin  will  publish  in 
ber,  ■  poem  enlilied  *'  Beaulifa 

hv  prett,  tha  Eighth  Edition  of 
tical  Bilonltor,  coniialingof  piecet 
nd  original,  for  the  ImprovenieDt 
roang  in  ciitue  aod  piety- 
it  and  corrected  edition  of  W<1- 
elirew  arammar  it  nearly  ready 
ilicMion,  firom  the  prcis  of  the 
for  the  propagntion  of  Cbriiti- 


uUbw"  ■ 


llahed  by  a  Member  of  the  t'liivenity  of  1 
Cambridge  ;  to  which  will  be  mlyoined  T 
"  The  SonsofaC'iiplive  Jew  in  Babylon," 
and  other  smaller  piccei. 

Shortly  will  he  publiihed,  a  OraphWJ 
and  HirtorlcBt  Deacripiion  of  (he  Oily  oCl 
Edinburgh,  comprii<ag  a  KriflB  of  trlcw#, 
of  iU  moit  iDtentling  rCmalni  of  aOliVi 
qnity,  public  bu  Idiiigs,  and  jMcturFiqiM  ^ 
acpoery :  the  drawioga  are  ma(f~  ~~* 
eiigrSTed  by  Mesiri.  Storer. 

Jd  the  prei».  Ri-marti  on  Ihe  p 
state  of  JUunical  InatructioD,  wi 
Prospect  ui  of  an  improved  plan,  in 
the  grraf  need  of  a  new  order  of  muiitst  H 
deaignation,  and  the  important  adrin- 
tngea  raulting  therefrom  are  e«p!icllly 
(tiled,  with  an  illuitration  of  Ihe  time' 
in  the  way  of  practical  application.  By 
John  Relfe,  Muiician  in  Ordinary  to  ('  ' 
MBJety.ProfeJiorandTeacbcrofMuB 

Mr.Caulfield,  of  Bath.iapreparingfbr'  1 
the  preia,  a  (olume  which  will  contain  d 
nolicea  of  every  important  tranaaetios  J 
ofthe  Regency,  from  the  year  IS 
the  IKstolution  of  the  lale  Parliam 

In  No^'embe^  will  be  publiihed,  Time'i  I 
TelncojiefuriSI*:  to  which  will  he  pre-  J 
flx'-d,    an   Introduction   conlainln; 
Elimfnts  of  ChemiMry. 

Mr.   Weslati   has  in    a  conaiderabli   ] 
Btite  of  forwardneis,  a  aeriei  orillostrB-    ' 
tioni    to   Mr.  CBmpbeH'a   Pleasures    of    < 
IJope,  aod  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which 
•rill  be  engraved  by  Mr.  Cbatlea  Heath. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  ia  to  appear  io  1 
Noieraber,  under  the  title  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hercnry,at  the  cheap  rale  of  4i). 
each  number:  it  i*  intended  to  diffuse 
more  exleniiiely  a  knowledge  of  the  pro 
greu  of  BOience,  literature,  maunen 
and  political  opinion*  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  J.  Carey  bai  in  the  preai  a  nri 
Edition  of"  Dryden'a  Virgil,"  with  Re-    ' 
mirki  on  the  text,  aa  corrected  fmu 
Dryden'i  own  two  Mlio  edilionl. 
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'  Dr.  Carey  hii  also  forth-coining,  a  new 
KditioD  of  hi*  "  Lat^n  ProMdy  made 
ea»y» — and  '*  l)rakeaborcb*s  Livy,"  the 
Begent's  pocket  edition. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Biahop.  of  RtogifoM^ 
inteuds  shortly  to  piibiith  by  Auptfcrtp- 
)iODy  a  votuuie  entitled  **  Tiie  Beloved 
Diariple ;  a  series  of  discourses  on  tht; 
LUb,  Character,  and  Writuigs  of  the 
4pwiUa  J(oba."  ^nta^  v>  Siiba^cih^sib 
6s. 

Tha  RCT.  Jo^^h  Fletcher  will  shortly 
pahlish  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  bia 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  In-  titutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Cottle^n  Poem 
of  Meuiah,  will  be  publislked  hi  DeL-eo)- 
lert  A  new  edition  of  the  Refii|^  will  be 
ready  in  %  ^w  days. 

In  the  press,  An  Essay  on  Midwifery, 
fi*for£j^  new  principl«*s,  which  tend  roa- 
jlerialiy  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the 
Patient,  and  nhorten  the  duration  of  la- 
boiff.  Ky  John  Powery  Accoucheur, 
Member  of  the  RoyiJ  Medical  Society  of 
EdinburjK^ 

The  Rev.  W.  Fauli^ner  is  printing  a 
woi;k  VD  tha  siniplicity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Kvidence  ip  favour  of  th^  Miraclea 
recorded,  in  U)e  Qospek,  conlrasteil  with 
the  most  »tril(ijfg  Wonders  of  the  Chrisr 
Van  Chuirch  in  the  siiccaediu^  centuries. 

iJeMtf     Elin^iirst  will  soou   publish, 

Occv>^i'P<!!>.^"<?°8  *,S>x  Months'  Reti- 
dcQce  in  Ca)fibrJa  Ulteriorc  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

Mr.  Afcum  has  in  the  press,  QJtf 
meiits  of  Ctiymistry,  for  Self>ir){struct^on, 
after  th^  sy^tein  id.  Sir  H.  Davy,  iilus- 
tfatec}.  by  i-xperimeots ;  iu  an  octavo 
yolun^e,  wi^i  plAtes. 

Mr.  Za^Miai'iah  Jackson  will,soQQj>ub- 
lish,  in  an  octavo  voliioiet  a  R^'sturation 
of.7()0  l'assa;;es  to  tjieir  pristine  beauty, 
wJtich,  iu  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  have 
hitherto  remained  cerrupt. 

Biig.  O&iu  Macdonnell  is  preparing 
for  puhliqatiou,  in  two  quarto  volume!^, 
a  Polyhmp  View  of,  the  late  War  in 
Spa^n  and .  Portugal. 

Mr.  M»  £.  Elliot,  jup.  has  in  the 
press.  Night,  a,descript|v«  poem  j  being 
ap  attempt  to  paint  the  scenery  of.  night 
as  connected  ^ith  great  and  interesting 
events, 

I4iss  Hfitton  has  nearly  ready  tp  ap- 
pcar^  th^  Tour  of  Africa,  containii^g  a 
concise  i^iupt.  of  all  the  o^untriei,  in 
that  r^uarter.  of  the  (jjlobci,  hitherto  vi- 
s\tc4  by,Europ«;ap!i, 


A  History  of  Greenland^  from  tbt 
German  of  Grants,  with  a  oontion^ 
tion  v>f  the  history  of  the  Missioni  of 
the  United  Brethren  to  the  present  tiai^ 
and  lupplemcotfiy  iiote%  iadadiii§  i»- 
teresting  iioticei  of  Lsbrad'^r,  is  priatiis 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Ouy  is  printing  41  School  Asti^ 
nomy,  iUustjBatcd  hf  pHtoK  ■&•  «nri|p 
ipae  niUi  his  School  OffOffm^ffy* 

Miss  Trii^aier  wiU  h-jod  ^^Mit||^  a 
sbu^  History  of  France*  afl^rtJitt  mtt* 
ner  of  Mrs.  TrioMner's  Bistorras  for 
Children 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  preparing  acv 
editions,  considerably  improved,  of  hii 
thrc|9  Treatises  qu  Scavlfst^  Tj^Vvu^.a^d 
Puerperal  Fever. 

The  Allowing  works  will  ba  pablisM 
during  the  ensuing  SoMon^— rTbe  Ufc  «f 
the  Rt  Hun,  Richard  QrioilOT  SbandM^ 
from  a  v.iriety  of  intaiastiiig  PocnafU 
and  original  GommoDicatkin^  By  Tb> 
mas  Moore,  Esq.  Author  oCLall^  Rookht 

On  the  Topogray^y  ai^id  Apbaairisi 
of  Athens.  By  Lieut.  CqlOQal  W.  JL 
Leake,  £«q. 

An  Account  of  the  Misaiwi  iram  Q^gt 
Coa&t  Caftle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aehaa- 
tee,  in  Africa.  By  J.  Edwiiid  BfMJtth, 
Esq.  Copductor  and  Chief  of  the  £■> 
bsssy*  Comprising  its  Hittoij^  Lsfi» 
Superstitiuiu^  Cutoms,  Aichiteetms, 
Trade,  Sk,c,  To  which  is  aiddrd,  a  Ticnh 
lation,  ftom  th«i  Arabic,  of  as  Aocooat 
of  Mr.  Park's  Death,  kc  With  a.map, 
and  several  plates  of  architectiire^  cm- 
tume^  processions,  Ate. 

I'hQ  Journal  of  an  £xp«dition  over 
part  of  the  (hitharto)  Terra  Inoagaila 
of  AustriiJasia,  performed  by  lyMwmsH 
of  the  British  Govemroeot  of  tb^  leni- 
t  )ry  of  New  South  Walas^  in  the  yesr 
1817.  By  John  Oxley^  ^sq.  Sarvavor 
general  of  the  territory,  and  Lienteaaat 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  With  a  liurfe  iMtp, 
4to. 

Anastasias,  or  Meaoiri  of  a  Gratk 
written    by  himself,  3  voluma^  cnnrs 

Memoirs  of  the  fiist  thlrtwrtvo  years 
of  the  Life  of  Jaipes  l{ardy  Vao^  noa 
tmnsported  for  1<fe  to  N«w  Soqth  Wahfc 
Written  by  himself,  St  vols.  ISmo* 
.  Mitica}  and  M^cn^.  AnecdoCoi  of 
His  Qwn  Times«  By  Dr^  W.  KIw. 
principal  of  St«  Ma^  ^41,  Olftra* 
CrowQ.^vo. 
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The  Uiilory  asd  Aiitw|uitiM  of  Gaiiu- 
iMiowgii,  JO  Che  CuUDt;  of  Lincoln  :  to- 
gelliM  witb  B  TufOBniphical  AtcoubC  of 
iilov.  priacipijly  In  llluitrwion  ol  iw 
.ClatBi  lu  be  coiuliWrad  at  the  Roman 
SMdwctrter,  Wjth  four  &ie  Hate*  and 
>ap,  Svo,  lOt.  6d. 


■nd  BiliLor  Dl 


I  Orftmaiar  of  Biwtoric  lad  Polite 
Lileratiirt:  fatopiehHidiBg  Ui«  Pon- 
f:\plet  of  UnEuaga  and  Style  ;  the  Ele- 
DienU  of  TaMe  and  CrItidsiD;  with 
Ruks  Ibr  Ibe  Sttidji  of  CompiMUian  asd 
,  Ptoquence.  Illuatniiod  by  sipfnptitte 
AtaiuplM,  lelcctod  chlel^  from  the 
B(iti»b  Clauiu  fiir  lh«  Uie  of  School* 
■tnchew.  By  AlviaiKJBr 
utr  o(  ■.Tmliae  on  Mapt, 
a  new  anil  improved  aiU- 
■*  Utaful  KBO*ledge,  &e. 
9.  6il.  bounil. 

I,  Dra- 


Le  Tr. 


,   Hitt 


»Btic,    and   Mitceflinewis   Selccv , 

from  tho  best  French  Write"  *if  the 
preieal  day,  aihpttd  fbr  Puplle,  on  a 
phn  mluulsled  to  render  Rradlng  and 
lYanslniion  peonliarly  scri'iccable  In  ac- 

,  .qgfrioc  the  Prench  Languii;;e.     With  an 

.  jUMtiant  of  Oramtnar,  a  Selection  of 
IdioDM,  and  explanatory  Notes.     By  P. 

.p>  Mcriel,      ISina.  6i.  boards. 

Letters  on  Piench  IIJiIorT,  from  the 
Eattiest  Period  to  the  Batile  of  Waterloo, 

land   Re-estabtlihment  of  the   tloute  of 
be  Vie  of  SohfMla.     Hy 

'  J.  BiHland.     lamo.  flr.  boardif. 

A  Clitic*!  Grammarol  Ibe  Freiinh  and 

-Rogliib  Languages  i  with  Tabular  Elu- 
ciduioiu;  calcDialed  to  aid  the  Bnjili»h 
fitudMit  ii.  thp  Atquirement  of  the  Nice- 
tie*  of  tho  Preocb  Language,  and  to  gl*« 
the  French  .Siiholar  a  Kiiovledge  of  the 
KogHth Tongot,  ByW.Hodgion.  13mu. 

■   9*.  bound. 


.  Cormpendi 

FMd.  Galiani       

l«  Bhmi  d'Uoiliach,  <:r<i 


loMi'c    <le     I'AbU 
MaUaiae  d'CpiiiHy. 


MM,  pwvteu  M-OmEaen^otdMM. 

Spursbriin,Obimaliun»(iif  la  P1< 

nologia,  wilaConBUMWido  lie  I'liui 
'  iwnil^  «  wuUecbMt,  (oudta  am 


fonctioQi  du  Sysi^ina  Netcem.    Avec 
fnMtiipice  et  aix  plwicbei,  3to.  9s. 

1'ableaa  UUtonitue  et  Pslitiqu*  de 
Malta,  et  de  K>  HaUilBDi,  depuji  lu 
ttiBp.  lenpluircoultjjuBiu'i  la  rtun'on 
decetie  lilei  la  Qrandc  Brelsgite.  Pu 
F.  A.   De  Cbristopbota   Davalos,     StOi 


General  Viem  relating  to  the  Stomach, 
it»  Fabric  and  Functium.  By  T.  C. 
Spew,   M.D.   Pbysioiao  in  Bath,   kc. 

A  Succinct  Acfount  of  the  Conta^oat 
Frrer  of  Ihii  Country,  as  exenipiiBed  in 
the  Ep.demic  now  prevailing  in  London, 
with  the  approyriale  Method  of  Trtal- 
ment  as  pracli^rd  io  the  Hoose  of  Reuo- 
very.  To  which  are  added,  Observa- 
lious  on  the  Ralure  and  Properties  oT 
Contagion,  lending  to  r.:rreci  rhe  [,.,pu- 
Iqr  notions  on  tbii  lubjecl,  and  poimlng; 
out  the  .^teaui  of  Prtrertiou.  By  Tho- 
mn  BwienuD,  M.D.  F.L.8.  Physician 
luthe  Public  Diapentary,  andCunBulline 
PliyaJcian  to  the  Fever  tnttitation  in 
Lond'iD,  Sic.  ftc.     Svo.  Si.  6d.  bosnia. 

Reptnl*  of  the  Practice  in  the  Cliaicar 
Wards  of  the  Royat  Infirmary  of  Edio. 
burgh,  during  the  Monlhi  of  November 
and  December  1B17,  and  JariMnry  Itia. 
and  May,  June,  and  Jnly  1918.  By 
Andrew  Duncan,  Jun.  M.D.  P.R.S.B. 
fcc.  Ice.     Bto.  -\f  Hwed. 

An  Account  of  the  SEnall-Pax,  ai  it 
appeared  afltr  Vaccination.  Ini-luifing, 
auioog  many  Casei,  Three  whii*  oc- 
curred iti  the  Author's  own  Family.  By 
Alexandiir  Monro,  H.D.  Profenor  of 
Annlomy  in  the  Unneniiy  of  Kdinburih. 
Illostmled  by  plates.    Svo.  ID),  ed. 

A  Memoiron  the Coageniltil  Club  Past 
of  Chilrtn-n,  and  on  the  Mode  of  C.>ir«cl- 
irii  that  Defunnity.  By  Antonio  Scarpa^ 


ML-dlci 


FapoMy  of  ihe  Imprial  and 
noiai  t'ljitet-iijof  Puvia.  TranilairiJ 
from  the  rtiiliin  by  J.  H.  VTishart,  p-l. 
low  of  ibc  R..yal  College  of  Surgeoua. 
to.  IDs.  Gil    b.iards, 

A  Popular  Trealiie  on  Ibe  Hemnliea 
Io  Uc  eoipliiyed  in  ra^en  of  PlriioniiiK  4nd 
apparent  Ueatbi  ii-ctudinu;  ih<-  iM'ani,  ^f 
detedin;;  poi>«n>,  *c.  By  M.  P.  Ojflij, 
I'ntiiUted  mint  the  Pientih,  und.'r  tUn 
impcclifin  of  the  Author,  by  Wi|li«m 
Prkc,  H.D.    8T0,  Gi. 
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tut  of  IForlt  reeenti^  PmhiUked. 


DirectMNit  for  thelYefttmentofPenonf 
who  bave  Uk«n  Poboa,  and  tbote  in  a 
State  of  apparent  Death;  together  with 
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Art.  I*  The  Principles  of  Christian  Evidence  iUustraUd^  by  an  Ex- 
amination of  Arguments  subTersive  of  Natural  Theology  and  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  advanced  by  Dr.  T.  Chalmers^ 
in  his  <<  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation."  B)r 

.  DuDcan  Mearns,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology,  King's  College  and 
University,  Aberdeen.     12mo.     Price  5s.     1818. 

fF  works  of  pure  science  be  excepted,  there  will  be  found  but 
-"-  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  didactic  writing  devoted 
entirely  to  illustrate  or  establish  truth.  From  the  time  that 
writing  first  became  the  vehicle  of  instruction^  innumerable 
forms  of  error  have  prevailed  among  men.  Their  miuds  have 
been  imbued  with  opinions,  absurd  or  pernicious.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  necessary  for  those  persons  who,  by  patient 
investigation,  felicity  of  genius,  or  the  signal  favour  of  Provi- 
dence, may  have  acquired  an  uncommon  knowle<lge  of  universal 
truth,  to  expend  (heir  efforts  chiefly  in  exposing  error  and  pre- 
judices. They  have  been  obliged  to  turn  their  light  on  the 
spectres  and  illusions  spread  over  the  regions  of  thought,  and 
infesting  human  life.  The  most  essential  service  which  they 
could  render  to  their  fellows,  has  been,  sometimes,  to  bring  into 
contempt  and  reprobation,  a  system  of  mischievous  absurtiitieti, 
that  may  have  acquired  a  dangerous  ascendency  over  the  human 
miod — as  when  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  over* 
whelmed  the  pernicious  c^uistry  of  the  Jesuits ;  at  other  times, 
to  refute  a  fundamental  error,  which  being  generally  adopted 
in  speculation,  may  have  been  replete  with  disastrous  conse^ 
quences— as  when  Reid  shewed  the  fallacy  of  tbe  supposition, 
that  perception  and  other  functions  of  the  intellect  are  performed 
by  the  intervention  of  ideas  ;  at  others,  again  to  establuih  a  general 
principle  of  great  practical  utility,  the  reception  of  which  a 
host  of  inveterate  prejudices  may  have  obstructed — ^as  when 
Liocke  proved  that  every  person  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
practice  of  his  religion.  In  Meeting  such  objects,  there  mutt 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  2  T 
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be  produced  a  great  mass  of  writing,  which,  when  it  has  aocom- 
plisbed  its  purpose,  a  man  may  read  and  not  receive  any  ac- 

,  cession  of  clearness  to  bis  Tiews,  any  stability  to  his  conTictioos, 
or  any  energy  to  bis  sentiments.  '  « 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  limits  to  the  aoci- 
mulation  of  this  sort  of  writing ;  but  in  the  present  stale  of  haoiaa 
nature,  the  production  of  it  is  of  immense  utility.  As  no 
good  is  unmixed,  light,  in  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect,  is 
blendedwith  darkness,  correct  views  with  misapprehensions.  The 
^powers  of  illustration  and  persuasion,  which  qualify  them  to 
inform,  raise,  and  delight  our  minds,  enable  them  suocessfollf 
to  insinuate  their  mistakes,  and  procure  a  kind  of  homage  to  the 
most  unreasonable  opinions.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  taste, 
genius,  and  eloquence,  with  which  they  embellish  the  least 
tenable  positions,  that  confounds  and  overpowers  common  ini« 
-derstandings.  While,  therefore,  the  sum  of  human  errors,  n 
lessened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  inquiry  and  reflection,  it  receives, oo 

.  the  other,  continual  additions  from  the  unfounded  assumptions  aad 
fancies  of  great  men.  Exploded  doctrines  are  revived  in  a  rather 
different  form,  or  new  modes  of  erroneous  speculation  are 
brought  into  vogue.  To  purify  truth  from  the  contaminatiooi 
which  it  thus  suffers  from  the  best  gifted  of  men,  to  detect  aod 
expose  unfounded  imaginations  which  the  authority  and  inflaenoe 
of  rare  talents  may  hav«  diffused,  is  a  task,  which,  though  it 
may  require  much  merely  temporary  writing,  can  never  be  safdy 
neglected. 

A  service  of  this  nature  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  1>eeq  performed 
by  Dr.  Mearns,  in  the  present  little  work.  The  treatise  on  the 
Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  attracted, 
on  its  first  appearance,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  celebrity  which  the  author  has 
subsequently  acquired,  chiefly  by  his  brilliant  Discourses  on  the 
Modern  Astronomy,  it  has  been  very  generally  read.  Through* 
out  this  volume  there  breathes  an  earnest  piety,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  holy  writ ;  while,  frosn  the  tpne  of  confidence  whidi 
die  Author  maintains,  in  all  his  affirmations  and  reasonings,  to- 
gether with  his  very  dazzling  eloquence,  it  is  more  adapted  thao 
any  other  defence  of  Christianity,  written  in  English,  to  prodnoe,if 
not  a  stable  conviction,  at  least  a  strong  impression  on  the  popobr 
mind.  Dr.  Chalmers  chose  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  argumcDt 
usually  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity.  He  rejected 
the  principles  of  natural  theology,  as  beyond  die  cognizance  o( 
human  faculties,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  as  pre* 
sumption.  By  this  means,  he  ^  conceived  the  argument  (from 
^  miracles)  might  be  made  to  assume  a  more  powerful  and  im- 
^  pressive  aspect,*  while  it  would  preclude  all  objections  to  the 
furinciplea  contained  in  the  Christian  record.     Altliough  tbii 
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*ork  was  generally  rcoeivei]  for  what  il  professed  16  be,  an  aii- 
plicatian  uf  tim  inductive  logic  to  ibe  Cliristiau  evidence,  to 
tlio^e  who  were  verseil  in  Ibe  history  of  liutnuti  opinious,  nnd 
had  studied  the  elements  which  enter  inlu  all  our  cunviclioiis,  it 
aiipeared  very  singular  that  an  intplii<^ent  Chrmlian  sboulit 
)>rufess  loadoi>t,  '  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  suuudi'<4t  {ihilosupliy,'  ths 
almost  extravagance  nf  the  scepticUm  of  Bayle  and  llunie, 
and  that  lie  BJioutd  endeuvoiirto  produce,  by  reasuning,  a  per- 
SUBSion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  after  having  allinned  the 
■tier  inability  of  reason  to  deduce,  from  Ihe  appearances  of 
nature  and  providence,  the  exiateiice  of  God,  or  the  cliaracteC 
•r  Ids  adminislration.  The  dangerous  assumpitans  which  per- 
vade the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Chrisliaii  Ri>ve- 
lation,  occasioned  the  present  publication,  wbicli  is  designed  to 
expose  the  fcllacy  of  tiie  reasonings  by  which  Dr.  C.  has  at- 
teiBpted  to  set  aside  the  conclusions  of  natural  ihfulogy,  and 
lo  establish  the  philosophical,  as  well  as  scriptural  chur.icter,  of 
those  principles  that  form  the  substratum  of  the  Christian  Evi- 
jdence.  The  learned  Professor  tias,  in  our  apprehension,  been 
rqulltt  successful.  He  has  sliewn  very  clearly  thai  the  objections 
^1D  natural  religion  which  Dr.  C  professed  to  draw  from  the 
^Baconiiin  method  of  philosophizing,  owe  their  whole  ])UiusibiUty 
to  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  tlic  inductive  philosophy ; 
•ml  Shatt  while  the  evitlences  of  n>ilural  and  revealed  i-ehgiou 
are  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  be  who 
subverts  one  pari,  destroys  the  whole,  they  constitute  a  case  of 
the  most  ju^t  and  rigid  applicaliott  of  those  principles  which 
regulate  our  belief,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Ufe,  as  well 
ms  in  the  most  refined  and  remote  deductions  of  science.  We 
shall  endeavour  lo  trace  the  course  of  bis  argument,  though  it 
]tes  through  a  tract  obscure  and  little  frequenleii. 

The  radical  assumption  of  Df.  C.'s  reasoiiiag,  is,  that,  inde- 

))endent  of  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  existence 

•f  God,  or  any  tiling  respeciing  the  character  of  bis  adiuinistra- 

Siun-     *  The  only  sale  and  competent  evidence  that  can  be  ap- 

■  penled  to,'  he  represents  to  be, '  the  Ciiristian  miracles.'  '  There 

19  perhaps  notliing,'  he  says, '  more  tlioroughly  beyond  the  cog- 

iiiznnce  of  the  human  faculties,  than  the  truibsof  rtiligian.     To 

assign  ibe  cliaracter  of  the  Divine  administration  I'rom  what 

occurs  to  our  observation,  is  absurd.'^   From  this  principle  it 

follows,  that  Christianity  is-ilesiitute  of  internal  evidence.     For 

if  it  be  impossible,  from  sources,  independent  of  Scripture,  to 

evince  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intellect,  wise,  good,  and  .just, 

tlie  character  and  tendency  of  Kevelalion  serves  not  in  the  least 
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to  establish  its  trutii.  All  religious  systems,  considered  in  tboD- 
selves,  are  equally  entitled  to  credit.  In  ri^id  confurmity, 
therefore,  to  his  primary  doctrine,  Dr.  C.  '  holds  by  the  totil 

*  insufficiency  of  natunl  religion  (o  jiroiiounce  upon  the  intrinsic 

*  merits  of  any  revelation,  ReusoD  is  not  eutitled  to  sit  in  jud^- 

*  ment  ovfr  those  internal  evidences,  which  many  a  presuinp- 

*  tuous  tbeolof^iun  has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  reason    uf 

*  (he  thing,  or  from  the  agreement  of  the  doctrine  willi  tb« 

*  fancied  churacl^r  and  attributes  of  the  Deity*.' 

The  degree  to  which  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  impaired 
by  this  cstranrdinary  mode  of  defending  it,  may  easily  be  eni- 
Biuled,  if  it  is  considered,  that  it  renders  it  impossible  fur  us  to 
florroboraleourconfidence  in  Revelation,  either  by  the  accordnnco 
of  its  doctrine  with  the  results  of  experience  and  observation, 
the  adaptation  of  the  economy  which  it  unfolds  to  the  waiiU, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  humanity,  or  its  experienced  eflicacy  in 
purifying  the  mind  from  its  corruptions,  adorning  it  with  iba 
noblest  virtues,  and  inspiring  it  with  immortal  hoj>es. 

The  evidence  which  the  world  furnishes  for  the  existence  of 
■n  Eternal  Mind,  has  usually  been  considered  stronger  than 
that  which  evinces  the  truth  of  Revelation.  As  the  co^ncy  of 
both  depends  on  the  same  principles,  he  who  rejects  the  former, 
indirectly  at  least  subverts  the  latter.  Formidable  attempt) 
have  been  made,  it  is  well  known,  to  invalidate  the  tesUmeni 
vrliich  establishes  the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  record. 
Bame  contended,  (and  Gibbon  considered  the  argument  as  the 
Mcurest  retreat  of  infidelity,)  that  experience  of  the  uniform 
courne  of  nature  nffordcd  so  strong  a  presumption  against  mi- 
nculous  events,  that  no  testimony  could  justify  a  belief  in  ibeir 
occurrence.  This '  objection,  which  stands  in  ths  very  threshold 
'  of  the  Christian  arguraentt,'  and  which  appeared  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  presumption  that  the  Deity  mi^ht,  on  uii  Deci- 
sion of  sttflScient  dignity,  deviate  from  the  usual  course  of  be 
agency.  Dr.  C.  leaves  in  all  its  force.  But  if  it  be  graiued 
that  even  on  his  principles  tlie  Christian  testimony  is  saiisfae* 
tory,  an  additional  process  will  be  found  essential  to  produces 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  true.  This  process,  usually  over- 
feoked,  most  certainly  is  worthy  of  examination, 

The  utmost  effect  of  the  historical  evidence  of  Cliristinnity,  i» 
I  lo  place  us  in  the  situation  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  tnt- 
^Ttoidous  events.  That  the  events  are  miraculous,  is  Qui  tndi- 
r  thted  by  otir  senses,  but  deduced  by  our  reason.  From  parti- 
^  cntar  facts  we  infer  a  course  of  nature  proceeding  by  general 
hws;  and  when  facts  of  a  miraculous  nature  occur  to  our   ' 
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■erVntion,  we  infer,  in  like  manner,  that  the  operation  of  thos? 
l«wa  has  been  interrupted.  In  virtue  of  tlie  primordial  law  of 
belief,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  we  infer,  from 
an  event  strictly  miraculous,  the  interposition  of  God,  by  the 
Same  ste[)s  as  those  by  which  we  deduce  his  existence  and  in- 
telligence from  (he  usual  appearances  of  nature. 

*  Reason  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  a  cause  sutGcient  to  the  pro- 
duclion  of  phenomena  implying  a  susjicnsion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
be  nothing  inferiorto  the  power  of  Him  by  whom  these  laws  were 
estubhsheil.  By  the  further  investigntion  of  principles,  combined  witli 
•baervation  of  the  order  of  nature,  reason  coricludes,  that  tlie  cause 
which  operates  the  production  of  these  supernatural  phenomena,  is, 
sod  must  be,  the  power,  either  mediately  or  immediately  exerted,  of 
the  one  Supreme  Lord  of  Nature,'     p.  43. 

Although  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  miraculous 
events  iind  the  truth  of  propositions,  yet  as  the  ostensible  a^nt 
uppeals  to  them  id  proof  of  Ills  doctrines,  we  may  reason  that 
because  God  is  veracious  and  omoiscienl,  he  cannot  affix  his  sea) 
to  imposture.  The  principles  concerned  in  this  process,  wliicb 
seems  perfectly  legitimate,  are  rejected  by  Or.  C.  as  bcin^  '  of  no 
*  more  value  than  the  fooleries  of  an  infant ;'  and  accordingly  he  has 
precluileil  himself,  if  he  reasons  consistently,  from  evincing  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  granting  that  the  miracles  to  which  appeal 
is  made,  were  actually  wrought. 

To  shew  how  powerful  and  impressive  an  aspect  he  bad  made 
the  Christian  evidence  to  assume,  Dr.  C .  imagines,  as  the  subject 
of  exptiiment,  an  ideal  person.ige,  who,  after  carefully  observing 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  sees  nothing  in  them  which  can 
warrant  him  to  bi.-lieve  in  the  existence  of  the  living  und  intel- 
ligent Author  of  Nature,  and  who  hears  the  innumerable  teeti- 
monies  which  all  things,  great  and  small,  emit  in  favour  of  their 
Miker,  without  ihe  least  lianini;  to  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  God.  Without  remarking  on  the  shocking  improhabiiity  of 
this  liction,  or  the  dubiDUS  tendency  of  representing  the  under- 
standing of  this  imaginary  person,  as  in  a  high  stale  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  a  pure  form,  it  is  suflicient 
to  remark  that,  if  he  acknoiv ledges  the  occurrence  of  the 
Christian  iiiiniles,  he  is  not  bound,  by  any  principles  which  he 
is  supposed  to  entertain,  to  admit  the  inference  which  our 
Christian  advocate  deduces  from  them.  If  he  has  rejected  ihe 
evidence  which  the  universe  supplies  for  the  existence  of  Goil, 
on  the  pretext  that  appearances  of  design  afRinl  no  proof  of  bo 
iuleihgent  cause,  as  the  preternatural  phenomena  render  not  the 
peity  an  ubject  of  experience,  he  will  not  perceive  in  tliem  any 
manifestation  of  the  bternal  Mind.  Ordinary  and  exirnordiiiary 
evvuts  hirnish  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  To  draw  a  concliuuoB 
ler  of  tbem,  we  must  reason  Irom  the  effect  to  the  cai 
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mode  of  ratiocination   which  Dr.  C.  deems  the   ideal  atbeisC 
reasonable  in  rejecting  as  illegitimate. 

*  There  are  two  coQclusions,  which  our  author*  id  hia  loose  manner 
of  reasoning,  here  presses  upon  his  atheist,  as  if  they  were  strictly 
interchangeable ;  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  '*  o(  a  power  superior  to 
*^  nature."  To  us  whose  preconceptions  are  so  difierent  from  those  of 
the  negative  atheist^  the  distinction  may  not  at  first  view  be  very  ap> 
parent.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  supernatural  power  as  in- 
separably connected  with  intelligence  and  with  moral  character;  but  to 
the  mind  of  such  an  atheist,  no  bnich  connection  would  appear  to  exist 
Should  it  therefore  be  admitted  that  he  finds  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  phenomena  in  question,  that  there  exists  **  a  power  superior  to 
^'nature,"  he  is  still  very  Au*  from  finding  evidence  of  the  ezifltence  of 
a  God.'    p.  53. 

But  the  atheist,  having  '  nothing  before  him  but  the  cob« 
'  scionsness  of  what  passes  within,  and  the  observation  of  wbtt 
'  pass^  without,^  cannot  have  any  conception  of  power,  the 
notion  of  power  not  being  supplied  either  by  our  senses,  or  by 
con8ciousne8!>.  It  being  impossible,  therefore,  to  eonvince  this 
imaginary  perfion  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  power,  by 
the  miraculous  phenomena  themselves,  it  may  be  considered 
whether  the  explanation  of  them,  afforded  by  the  ostensible  agent, 
will  achioTe  his  convic^tion.  That  ^  claims  upon  our  belief  were 
'  accumulated  to  au  unexampled  degree  in  thepersim  of  Jesus  of 
^  Nazareth,'  is  gladly  acknowledged. 

'  But  such  IS  the  perverse  force  of  that  principle  on  which  tlie 
atheism  now  under  consideration  is  rested,  that  it  rejects  as  *  a  non* 
*  entity  of  the  imagination,'  every  such. ground  of  belief.  So  wide  u 
the  range  of  that  law  of  belief  by  which  we  are  impelled,  from  the 
character  of  effects,  to  infer  the  existence  and  nature  of  efficient 
causes;  and  so  intimately  connected  is  tlie  natural  argument  from 
design,  with  every  department  of  Christian  evidence ;  that  the  prio- 
*  cipies  which  may  be  assumed  to  justify  resistance  to  that  law,  and  re- 
jection of  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology,  are  found  everywhere 
to  oppose  the  Christian  argument.  Thus,  how  vain  is  it  to  urse  upon 
a  mmd  which  disclaims  the  authority  of  this  law  of  belief,  Uie  cre- 
dibility of  testimony,  and  the  high  moral  character  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  emitted.  If  power  he  a  word  absolutely  without  meaning, — how 
can  "veracity,**  **  worth,"  **  benevolence,"  *•  constancy,"  be  any  thine 
else  than  mere  *'  nonentities  of  the  imagination  ?"  "  We  do  not  avau 
*'  ourselves/*  says  Dr.  C.  ''of any  other  principle  than  what  an  atheist 
<«  will  acknowledge!'*  And  he  instantly  proceeds  to  avail  himself  of 
principles  which  the  atheist  does  not  acknowledge ;  nay,  principles 
which  Dr.  C.  himself  cannot  acknowledge,  if  his  own  reasoning  agamst 
the  conclusions  of  natural  theology  are  good*for  any  thing.  It  is 
vain  to  press  the  admi&sion  of  conclusions  upon  grounds  which  have 
been  previously  affirmed  to  be  fallacious ;  and  the  existence  of  those 
qualities  which  give  credibility  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesaesi  caa  be 
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proved  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  which  has  been  rejected/ 
pp.  5Qj  57- 

If  we  are  not  allowed  to  reason  from  the  effect  to  the  ex- 
istence and  character  of  the  cause,  anti  consequently  to  infer  the 
being  and  attributes  of  the  great  Agent,  from  his  operations,  we 
can  never  establish  even  the  existence  of  tliose  who  performed 
the  Christian  miracles,  as  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  much 
less  can  we  be  entitled,  from  their  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  to  entertain  any  proposition,  on  the  strength  of  their 
testimony. 

If  the  ideal  atheist  should  allow  the  legitimacy  of  reasoning 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  but  reject  the  great  argument  for 
Ihe  existence  of  God,  because  he  finds  not  appearances  of  design 
in  nature,  miracles  will  not  work  his  conversion.  The  ordinary 
and  the  extraordinary  appearances  afford  evidence  of  the  same 
nature. 

'  Phenomena  are  submitted  to  his  observation,  and  he  is  desured 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  cause  in  which  intelligence  and  power  are 
combined.  That  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class  display  numerous 
and  striking  appearances  of  intelligence  and  power,  has  almost  ceased 
jto  be  a  subject  of  dispute  ;  yet  the  atheist  perceives  no  §uch  appear- 
ances ;  his  understanding,  nevertheless,  is  in  a  high  state  of  preparation, 
it  seems,  for  perceiving  such  appearances  in  the  other  class  of  phe« 
nomena.  His  negative  mind  can  discover  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
no  appearances  which  give  even  probability  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  instituted  by  any  thing  different  from  the  inert  instruments 
employed  in  conductmg  them ;  nor  from  investigation  of  nature's 
laws,  can  his  understanding  perceive  any  traces  of  a  power  higher  than 
that  of  the  subjects  of  these  laws ;  yet  from  the  counteraction  of  these 
laws  and  processes,  be  is  expected  immediately  to  perceive  the  ex* 
istence  of  God.  On  the  ^*  blank  surface"  of  his  mind,  observation 
of  the  celestial  mechanism  has  inscribed  no  trace  of  a  powerful  and 
skilful  Architect ;  he  has  viewed  the  admirable  construction  of  the 
planetary  system,  has  investigated  the  compot:ition  of  the  forces  em- 
ployed, and  the  mode  of  dispensing  light  and  heat ;  and  he  can  find  no 
more  reason  for  concluding  that  a  Cause  in  which  power  and  skill 
are  combined  exists,  than  for  the  random  **  assertion,  that  in  some 
distant  region,  there  are  tracts  of  space,  which  teem  only  with  ani- 
mated beings,  who  without  being  supported  on  a  firm  surface  have 
the  power  of  spontaneous  movement  in  free  spaces.**  Yet  this  is  the 
person  whose  intellect  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  being  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  such  a  cause  by  "  a  voice  from  heaven  V* 
He  has  contemplated  the  skilful  mechanism  of  the  human  body, — the 
Tarious  combinations  of  parts  united  for  the  production  of  a  common 
end,  and  that  end  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  He  has  sought  a  solution 
,  of  the  great  question  of  a  First  Cause;  he  has  applied  to  the  solution 
of  that  question,  the  declination  of  atoms,  the  appetencies  of  molecules, 
^,,the  energies  of  nervous  fibrillae,  with  all  the  other  famous  hypotheses 
Lgf  a  simiiar  nature,  on  the  one  band ;  and  on  the  other,  the  almight  j 
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power  of  an  Allwise  and  Benignant  Cauae ;  and  has  mMitftHed  oi- 
moved  the  strict  neutrality  of  his  inind.  And  yet,  with  all  thk  ttnoatori 
duinefs  of  perception,  he  no  sooner  obaervea  **  health"  given  *<  to  the 
•^  diseased  on  the  impulse  of  a  volition,"  than  he  inmiediately  pereeiia 
y  the  existence  of  a  God."  That  mind  which  judgea  it  neither  pf» 
bable  nor  improbable  that  life  is  originaUy  given  by  a  Uving  Beioc.  ii 
in  the  best  condition  for  aomitting  the  existence  of  that  Being,  mm 
having  witnessed  restoration  of  life !  And  the  undentandiDg  of  thtf 

ferson,  who  having  examined  the  admirable  construction  of  the  ^ei 
nds  no  probability  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  to  see  toAt 
18  in  a  high  state  of  preparation  for  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
theistical  conclusions,  by  the  miraculous  gift  of  sight  to  the  bfiad.' 
pp.  66— 69. 

But  if  it  were  allowed,  that  the  imaginary  atheist  might,  ecu* 
sistenlly  with  his  principles,  find  reason,  from  miraculous  eTents, 
to  believe  in  an  Invisible  Cause  sufficient  to  suspend  certain  laws 
of  nature,  he  w  ould  have  no  means  to  ascertain  whether  this  Cause 
were  omnipotent,  or  not ;  whether  it  were,  or  were  not  inteH^t 
and  of  a  moral  character;  the  same  as  the  power  whldi  reguhtes 
nature,  or  different  from  it.  Nor  could  the  i^rmirancp  of  the 
atheist,  on  those  and  kindred  questions,  be  removed  by  the  tes^ 
timoiiy  af  the  ostensible  agent  in  the  transaction  ;  for,  as  the 
atbeitft's  confidence  in  human  testimony  is  derived  solely  froa 
experience,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  any  conception  of 
the  credit  due  to  tlie  testimony  of  a  rational  being,  differeatia 
any  respect  from  mere  man.     Of  such  beings  he  has  had  no  ei-    { 

Eerietice.  If  it  were  supposed  that  he  might  find  reason  to 
elieve,  on  the  testimony  of  the  ostensible  a$;ent,  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Invisible  Cause,  whose exi»«tenee  some  im- 
raeiilous  event  has  been  allowed  to  evince,  the  atheist,  wito  is 
perfcrtly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  Cau^e,  it  is  mo^t  ob- 
vious, has  no  ritiunal  (grounds  for  believing  the  infomsation  im- 
parted by  the  ostiiisible  agent. 

^  He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  agent  is  not  himself  de«  | 
ceived.  He  heli»»vcs  therefore  in  the  truth  ot  a  message  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  because  fhat  message  is  sent  by  a  Power  of  whose 
mpremacif  he  knows  nothing, — of  whose  relation  to  man  as  his;Creator 
or  Governor  he  knows  notliing, — and  of  whose  moral  character  he  has 
no  conception.  '*  Though  tlic  power  which  presided  there,  should  be 
*'  an  arbitrary,  an  unjust,  or  a  malignant  Bemg,  all  this  may  startle  a 
<<  Deist,  but  it  will  not  prevent  a  consistent  Atheist  from  acquiescii^ 
V  in  any  legitimate  inference,  to  which  tlic  rohracles  of  the  gospel, 
**  viewed  in  the  simple  li^ht  of  historical  facts,  uiuy  chance  to  carcy 
**  him  "♦  Now  the  ♦*  legitimate  inference  to  which  these  facts  havt 
<*  chanced  to  carry"  the  Atheist,  is  this, — that  a  message  sent  by  a 
'*  Power  which  may  be  a  mal^nant  Being"  is,  certainly  true,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  sent  by  such  a  Power.'  p.  77. 

*  Evidence  and  Authority  &c.  p.  230. 
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Such  \s  the  powerful  and  imprefl^^ive  aspect  wlilcb  Ur.  C.  Iuh 
ntade  t)ie  Christian  evi<letic«  ta  a-stiuine  ! 

As  Dr.  C  'a  priuci[ik-s  thus  subvert  U>e  wbole  evidence  of 
ChrietianUy,  it  niiq;lit  i)e  useless  to  con»ii'1tr  wltelliiT  they  eiialilc 
tn,  tritlioiit  iliscusKin^  llieir  reasuuftblenesg,  to  dispose  ol*  infidel 
objvclioos,  did  iio(  the  inquiry  serve  l»  dlustmtc  the  iiKirnitl 
evidence  of  our  religioo,  and  the  theological  condoaions  from 
whicfa  it  arises,     Atthuu^i  Dr.  C.  says  '  we  bnve  ira  rig-Iit  (o 

*  Hit  in  judf^-meiit   over  the  inlurmatioo  of  lieaven's  jinbiis- 

*  Bador,'  aud,  consequently, there  micht  seem  to  he  no  scope  for 
ohjvctiunsto  (be  subalance  of  a  reveUtinn  attested  by  miracles, 
fie  subjects  the  above  position  to  sudi  limitations,  a!>  still  to  be 
obliged  to  discuss  the  usual  objections  to  the  Scriptures.  If  the 
statements  nf  the  ambassador  were  incunsistent  with  uhservation 
jW  experience,  be  allows  that  they  ouajlit  to  be  rejected,  lie  alludes 
tn  miracles,  as    '  a   special    mark'    or  *  watcliivord   which   we 

*  previously  knew  could  be  given  by  non*-  hut  God.'  This 
previous  knowledge  is    of  great  extent,   embracing 

•  among  other  points,  that  no  unintelligent  principle  can  operafe 
according  to  any  other  laws  than  those  irhicb  regulaie  the  present 
fyMcm  of  things  on  tliis  globe — that  there  are  no  beings  superior  to 
awn,  excepting  God,  capable  of  suspending  certain  laws  of  nature— 
and  th^t  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  suppotic  that  two  of  more  divine 
Frinciples  or  Intelligences,  share  the  government  of  the  universe.' 
p.  86. 

Ur.  C.  appeals  to  the  sense  which  his  readers  htvvc  of  riirht 
and  wrontf,  in  proof  ol  some  of  his  positions,  und,  by  conse, 
qneocc,  allows  Ihut  moral  distinctions  are  not  rdalivc  to  the 
liuman  intellect  imd  coudition,  but  etcrual  and  immutthle,  lie 
adduces  (he  unity  obvious  in  the  doctrine  and  seitlimenti  of 
Jesus  Chri^t,as  a  mostscrlking  cvidcnceof  tlietruth  of  ids  reli>^n. 
It  follows,  Ihcrefore,  that  if  it  were  objected,  that  ibe  state- 
ments of  rcvelntiou  do  not  accord  veith  the  results  of  our  own 
observation,  or  consciousness,  or  that  the  concliisiorw  of  nmural 
theology  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  itiirudes,  arP 
not  sustained  by  reason,  or  that  the  Scripture  ascribes  such 
qilttlities  to  God,  or  inculcates  such  maxims  of  duty,  ns  ore 
incoii>nstent  with  our  clitaresl  moral  percrptluns,  orlhut  it  contains 
heterofjeneoiis  and  contnidictory  doctrines.  Dr.  O,  is  not  en- 
titled, on  his  own  principles,  to  dismiss  ■(uch  objections,  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  their  rt>asoniiblencs'«. 

Shortly  after  the  Evtili-noe  und  Atitiii>rity  of  the  Christian 
Revelfition  appeared,  Dr.  C.  Iind  occasion  to  expose  what  he 
deemed  a  formidable  objection  to  Christianity.  It  miffhl  hare 
been  expected  (hat  he  would  seize  (his  opportuiiiif,  (u 
Bhcw  with  what  facility  his  novel  mode  of  suntaimng  the 
Christiiin  revelation,  enabled  him,  wilhont  discussion,  (o  Jisposa 
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of  iDfidel  objections.  Far  otherwise.  That  the  eTidence  of 
natural  reli«|^ion  is  coDcIusive,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  rei- 
aonin^  of  bis  Discourses  on  the  Modem  Astronony.  He  phunlf  t 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  nature  affords  sufficient  evideooe  ikA  I 
only  of  the  being  and  power  of  God,  but  of  bis  wisdom  tsl  I 
goodness.    We  read  of  seeing  *  the  evidences  of  DiTine  wis- 

*  dom  and  care  spread  in  exhaustless  profusion  around  os  ;*  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  as  *  undeniable  tmihs,  lyin; 
'  within  the  field  of  human  observation  ;*  of  its  being  *  a  most 
'  Christian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the 
'  ap|>earances  of  nature.^  The  Author  appeals  to  '  the  per- 
'  soiial  history  of  every  individual,*  ior  evidence  of  a  particular 
proiidcHce ;  and  he  speaks  of  having  experience  of  tbe  govero* 
ment  of  Uod,  of  perceiving  ^  in  the  wisdom  and  goodsesi 
^  around  us  that  the  thoughts  of  God  are  not  as  our  thoughts, 
'  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways  /  of  ^  prints  of  design  and  bene^o* 
^  leocc  in  the  scene*  of  nature,  of  microscopic  objects  filled 
and  animated  with  evidences  of  the  Divine  glory,  of  '  impres- 
'  sivc  proofs*  of  the  particular  attention  of  God  ig  the  mina- 
test  of  his  works.*  He  disposes  of  the  infidel  objection,  not  by 
paying  that  Christianity  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  not  bf 
opposing   *  the    obstinacy  of  the  fact  to  the  elegance  of  the 

*  speculation,*  but  by  applying  to  it  the  analogy  first  illus- 
trated by  tlie  profound  and  Sagacious  Butler.  This  tried 
weapon,  which  Dr.  C.  had  degraded  into  a  mere  cwgumentim  ^ 
Oil  honUnemy  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning,  is  the  instrument 
of  his  splendid  victory.  He  readily  believes  in  tbe  mission  of 
tha  Eternal  Son  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  because 
it  '  is  no  more  than  what  he  sees  lying  scattered,  in  numberless 
^  examples  before  him,  and  running  through  the  whole  line  of 
'  bis  recollections.* 

To  recommend  bis  mode  of  defending  Christianity,  Dr.  C. 
represented  it  as  the  application  of  the  inductive  philosophy  to 
the  Christian  Evidence.  This  philosophy,  if  we  may  credit  hiiD, 
considers  experience,  not  in  the  vague  and  popular,  but  in  tbe 
rigorous  and  philosophic  acce])tation  of  that  term,  as  the  only 
source  of  human  knowledge.  The  light  of  ex|)ericnce  being 
our  otily  guide,  as  *  we  have  no  experience  whatever  of  tbe 

*  invisible  God,*  as  *  we  are  precluded,  by  (be  nature  of  tbe 
'  subject,  from  the  benefit  of  observation,'  our  ignorance  ought 
to  restrain  us  from  asserting  that  God  exists,  ^  and  much  more 

*  from  ascribing  to  him  any  attributes,*  or  holding  '  any  certain 

*  conclusions,  as  to  the  character  of   the  Divine  administration.^ 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  palpable  contradiction  between  this  repre* 

*  *'  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  con- 
pection  with  the  Modern  Astronomy.''  pp,8.  9.  2L106. 110.  113.  116* 
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Sentation  nml  the  senteiici-s  alreatlir  adiluced  from  the  Discourses 
on  tlic  Mo(k>rii  A!>tr»no!t)y,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  ob- 
jeelion  here  stale<l,  ti>  tiie  proof  which  nature  jfforcia  of  ihe 
beiii[;of  God,  was  obviated,  when  the  proof  was  lirst  exhibited 
in  words,  by  ihe  lather  of  tiioral  philoto|>hy.  "  1  see  uot," 
said  An  St  ode  mil'',  "  tlie  architects  of  what  takes  piace  here." 
*'  Nor,"  replieil  Socrates,  "  do  you  sec  ysur  mind,  which  dis- 
**  posea  of  your  body*."   - 

If  experience  la  the  only  source  of  human  knoivled^e,  it  will 
lie  impossible  (a  siipliort  Christiaiiily  by  external  evidence, 
beckHse  experience  alone  does  not  enable  u-i  lo  cunceive  of  a 
CHUW,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  our  iellow  creatures,  as 
intellectual  or  moral  beings,  or  to  determine  whether  any  credit 
is  due  to  their  tesiitnoiiy. 

It  is  impossible  to  mannere  an  inductive  proceffs  by  the  light  of 
pAXperience  merely ;  for,  without  an  athtilional  eleiDeut,  we 
cannot  confido  in  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
trace  the  connexioa  of  effects  with  their  physical  causes.  Dr.  C, 
iriU  re:idily  allow,  that  the  process  by  which  h.-  has  nhewii 
ibat  (he  ^rcat  musses  of  the  universe  are  occupied  with  liv- 
ing, intelli^iit,  aiul  moral  agents,  is  strictly  iuduciive.  But 
.  the  first  step  of  that  induction  cannot  be  taken,  without  com- 
'l>itiing;  with  the  results  of  experience,  the  principle  that 
like  ai>pcarances  are  lo  be  ascribed  to  like  causes.  By  es- 
■periencG  alone  we  could  not  determine  the  bulk  of  the  moon, 
^fhe  same  principle  hy  wbicti  we  ascertain  physical  causes, 
induces  us  to  beheve  in  the  existence  of  those  Ibat  are  efticient. 
If  this  belief  is  rejected,  it  involves  us  iu  coulradicliun  aod 
'ibsardity. 

In  slating  experience  to  he  our  only  guide  in  philosophical 

I  iovesti  gal  ions.    Dr.    C.  diff.Ts  entirely    from   the   fadier  of  the 

inductive  logic,  nnd  (he  most  illustrious  of  his  disciples.     Bacon, 

'Newton,  ihuse  wbu  h^vo  most  successfully  cultivated  the  phy- 

>lca]  sciences,  us  well  as  Uiuse  who  have  applied  the  Baconian 

'mtziroa  (o  investigate  the  objects  of  our  consciousness,  thought 

'  it  strictly  philosophical,  not  oFily  lo  iid'er  ttie  existence  of  etScicut 

^  ^useH  from  physical  eliiicis,  but  to  dt^duce  from  the  eharacter  of 

*  the  known  el^ts,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  their  causes.     If  we 

may  confide  iu  our  consciousness  und  our  senses,  if  we  may 

'ascend  from  physical  eti'ects  to  ellicient  causes  bh'I  inf^i^  the 

character  of  such  causes   from  the  perception  of  ends  and  usa 

in  their  cH'ecIs,  the  reasoning  hy  which  the  conclusions  of  na- 

Jurnl  theology  are  deduced,  and  (he  iuternal  evidence  of  Chris- 

liatiity,  will  appear  in  perfect  harmony  witb  the  ]iurcst  principles 

pf  inductive  science.     The  jtiocess,    indeed,    of  resolving  the 

*  Xenopl).  Mcmor,  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  bw.  6, 
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celestial  phenomena  into  a  case  of  grayitation,  is  more  ciMnlwl  y 
and  elaborate,  but  not  more  inductiye  or  satisfactory,  tbaa  ^  I  « 
ol"  rc»olvii]<j^  the  varied  and  successive  appearances  of  nitW|" 
into  the  ugcncy  of  a  periiect  and  eternal  Mind.  If  by  the  sup- 
position of  universal  g^ravitation,  the  celestial  mechanism  is  es- 
pIained,do  we  not,  by  8up;)osing  the  being  of  a  supreme  and  per* 
feet  Intellect,  find  on  explanation  equally  satisfactory,  of  the 
innumerable  traces  of  power,  intelligence,  and  goodness,  diSinel 
over  nature  i 

*  Unless  our  faculties  are  radically  deceptious,  we  have  undoubted 
ground  for  concluding  that  a  Deity  exists— that  certain  quaHdesbdoajK 
to  the  Divine  character--^nd  that  ceruin  general  principles  mark  hu 
administration.     Thus  combining  together  the  natural  evidences  for- 
nisl^ed  by  the  sources  above  mentioned,  we  conclude  with  the  iiilletf 
assurance  that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  has  created  and  arranged  iH 
thnigs — that  he  presides  over  all — and  that  wisdom,  justice,  and  beflif* 
nity  iiiurkhis  character  and  administration.-— Christianity  offers  itidf 
to  our  acceptance,  professing  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven.    It  pre- 
sents a  new  class  of  phenomena,  exhibited  in  a  written  recm, 
to  which  we  attend  as  carefully  as  to  those  which  are  displayed  to  la 
in  the  book  of  nature.    In  this  new  field  of  investigation,  we  trace 
the  same  characteristic  marks  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  we  had 
previously  ascertained.    Comparing  with  our  former  conclusions,  the 
general  principles  here  declared  to  regulate  the  Divine  procedmei 
we  iind  tiiem  to  correspond  in  every  respect;  what  is  obscure  in  the 
former,  is  illustrated  by  the  latter ;  and  their  mutual  harmeny  serves  ts    ( 
verify  both.'  *•  The  argument  which  establishes  the  nrevious  presonp- 
tion  in  favour  of  miracles,  being  grounded  on  the  dignity  of  the  ni 
manifestly  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Christianity,  proceeds 
on  principles  fully  recognized  by  the  inductive  philosophy.     Acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  primary  laws  of  beliet,  unifornily  reguUdog 
the  pioccdure  of  the  inductive  philosopher^  the  full  credibility  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  witnesses  is  ascertained.     And  furnished 
with  those  antecedent  conceptions  of  Deity,  which  natural  theology 
establishes,  or  permitted  to  employ  the  internal  evidence,  we  are  able 
by  a  process  of  induction,  equally  simple  and  legitimate,  to  prove 
from  miracles,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,    tlie  truth  of  C-hrii- 
tianity.'  pp.  i24,  125,  127,  128. 

According;  to  Dr.  C.  the  heathen,  in  primitive  times,  were 
converted  to  Christianity  solely  by  its  external  cviderce.  •  Tbcy 

*  saw  the  miracles,  they  acquiesced  in  tliem  as  satisfying  ere- 

*  dentials  of  an  inspired  ;  they  took  their  own  religion  from  his 

*  mouth.'  If  this  were  the  fict,  it  mis^ht  still  be  inquired  whe* 
ther  the  process  in  those  cases  was  the  oidy  legitimate  mode  of 
conviction,  or  the  best  possible  in  all  circumstances.  But  the 
above  statement  is  not  substuntiated  by  any  evidence.  That  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity  was  not  exhibited,  or  that  if 
exhibited,  it  was  nugatory,  remains  to  be  shewn.     In  the  dis- 
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courses  of  the  Rreat  ftlafitcr  of  Cbristians,  arguments  will  be 
found  ilrawn  from  the  jirinciples  of  n^itural  theology,  na  ivdl  as 
from  t lie  cliaracter  and  ten>lency  of  liU  doetriiio.  Tlie  \|)UHile 
Paul  will  be  found  to  apjwal  to  tact,  to  the  reason  and  consolpiice 
of  his  readers,  to  (be  reason  able  uess  of  his  doLtrine,  in  sbori  to 
priocipleN  of  natural  llieoloi^y,  U)  ordfr  to  subsiantiate  (he  truth 
of  what  he  taught.  As  it  would  be  impiety  to  tjupjtose  that  our 
Lord,  or  his  servant,  the  Apostle  Paul,  employed  fallaeious 
argumeiita  to  ri!0ouituend  their  conclusions,  it  follows  unilunj- 
ably  that  Dr.  C.  was  not  a  litlle  ratth  in  pourintr  contumpt  on 
modes  of  hicnlcatinir  Christian  truth,  which  have  been  oonse- 
orale<l  by  the  founders  of  our  religion. 

For  our  own  pari  we  must  say,  Uiat  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity  appeari  to  us  to  have  been,  in  all  a^es, 
raost  efficacious  in  producing  a  ealutarj'  conviction  o\  its  Divine 
origin.  In  tbe  tirst  ages  of  the  Church,  the  universal  belief  of 
demoniacal  agency,  impaired  in  a  degree  the  force  of  the 
miraculous  evidence.  The  great  ar:;umeat  of  the  early  apolo' 
gisi9f  is,  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  compared,  not 
only  with  the  abaurdides  and  abominations  of  idolatry,  but 
irith  tbe  most  refined  speculations  of  philosophy.  From  the 
great  use  of  this  argument,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  was 
actually  found  most  elHcaciouB  in  making  convert*!  to  the  fnith. 
Modem  missionaries  find  the  excellence  of  tbe  Christian  religion 
the  most  gL'oerally  prevailing  argument  among  the  objects  of 
their  labour!*.  In  Cbristtnu  countries,  the  faith  of  common 
ClKiatians  in  the  truth  of  their  religion,  rests  mainly  on  its  cha- 
raoler  and  tendency.  I(  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  view  without 
extreme  regret,  any  respectitbte  Christian  writer  attempiing  (o 
vufavert  die  internal  evidence  of  our  ftii(h.  If  the  impress  which 
God  hae  made  on  his  truth  could  be  eSaced,  its  place  would  b« 
ill  supplied  by  crude  novelties. 

Tlie  able  work  of  which  we  have  endi-avonred  to  exhibit  an 
•udine,  deserves  lo  be  attentively  read  by  all  Christians  who 
wkU  to  know  the  princi|>le9  from  which  the  evidences  of  religion 
derive  (heir  cogency.  It  will  tedch  those  who  may  have  rested 
iheir  failh  chielly  on  the  internal  prools  of  Revelation,  thnt  on  the 
tame  principle?,  the  miraculous  evidence  affords  ground  for 
confidence ;  while  tu  those  whose  trust  in  the  internal  evidence-oF 
Chmtianity,  or  in  the  light  of  nature,  may  have  been  shaken  by 
plausible  sophisms,  it  will  shew  that  they  may  most  reasonably 
r^Htwiii  both;  and  it  will  make  all  perorive  that  it  tbe  evidence 
of  our  foitli  should  be  subverted,  it  will  involve  in  ilt  ruia  all 
practice  and  all  speculation. 
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^rt.  It.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  River  Zairtf 
usMalit/  called  the  Congo^  in  South  Africa^  in  liB16»  under  the  Diredm 
of  Captain  J,  K,  Tuckey^  R.N. 

(Concluded  from  p.  4580 

"IT" ARIOUS  ciruiDstaDces  soon  occurred,  to  indicate  the  dif- 
^  ference  between  the  tract  of  the  ^lobe  at  which  the  obsermf 
had  arrived,  and  that  which  they  had  left,  to  see  do  more;  ai 
for  instance,  the  fresh  traces,  on  the  ground,  of  elephants  and 
tigers,  and,  at  one  spot  near  tlie  shore,  ^  liumaD  skulls  and 
*  other  human  bones,  close  to  a  place  where  had  been  a  fire.* 
This  last  appearance,  so  much  like  a  sign  of  cannibalism^  was 
explained  some  days  afterwards. 

— *  Wc  were  assured  that  they  were  the  remains  of  criminals,  wiMr 
had  suffered  for  the  crime  of  poisoning,  this  spot  being  the  place  of 
execution  of  a  certain  district.  When  a  common  man  is  conTicled 
of  this  crime,  his  head  is  first  severed,  and  his  body  then  burnt ;  hot 
Uie  puni;$hmeDt  of  a  culprit  of  superior  rank,  is  mixdk  more  barbarow; 
the  members  being  amputated  one  by  one,  so  as  to  preserve  life' 
[that  is,  for  part  of  an  hour]  *  ^nd  one  of  each  sent  to  the  principal 
towns  of  tlie  kingdom.    The  trial  is  always  by  a  kind  of  ordeaL* 

They  laboured  up  the  side  channels  of  the  stream,  almost 
constanily  attended  and  incommoded  by  boarding  parties  of  Bla- 
fooks  and  their  filthy  gangs,  in  quest  of  brandy,  and  exorbitast 
traffickers  of  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  country*  They  wer& 
now  also  in  the  proximity  of  vessels  employed  in  the  slaYe-trade,  i 
one  of  which,  under  Spanish  colours,  is  pronounced  to  haia 
been  English  or  American  properly.  Considerable  aUrm 
having  been  excited  among  these  villains,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vessels  of  the  expedition,  the  Captain  very  properly  judged 
it  his  best  policy  to,  cause  to  be  circulated  the  most  positife 
declarations,  that  as  his  cominissioii  had  nothing  to  do  in  any 
way  with  the  slave-trade,  he  should  interfere  with  no  one.  Pass- 
ing the  great  mass  of  granite  called  Fetiche  rock,  bearing  % 
quantity  of  rude  sculptures,  and  commanding  the  river  bj 
projecting  from  the  one  b<ink  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
other,  they  approached  at  bimbomma,  a  new  stage  pf  the  river, 
in  which  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  one  undivided  stream. 
Here  a  black  man  named  Simmons,  whom  they  had  on  board, 
was  recogni^ed  hy  his  father  and  other  relatives,  after  an  Mwenoft 
of  eleven  years,  and  welcomed  with  transports  of  joy. 

.— <  This  history  of  this  man  adds  one  blot  more  to  the  character  of 
European  slave -traders.  His  futber,  who  is  called  Mongova  Seki,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Embomma,  entiutted 
nim,  when  eight  or  ten  years  old,  to  a  Liverpool  captain  of  the  name 
of— ^-.i*— ,*  to  be  educated,  (or  according  to  his  expression  to  learn 

*  The  name  of  such  s  miscreant  ought  not  to  have  had  the  in« 
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to  malce  book)  in  England  ;  but  his  conscientious  guardian  found  it 
less  troublesome  to  have  him  taught  to  make  sugar  at  St.  Kitts,  where 
he  accordingly  sold  him  ;  and  from  whence  he  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  got  on  board  an  English  ship  of  wari  from  which  hjS 
was  paid  otf  on  the  reduction  of  the  fleet*' 

There  is  a  long  account  of  the  cerempnies  and  negotiations  at 
the  Court  of  Embomma.  The  Chenoo,  or,  in  civilized  phrase, 
/his  Majesty,  had  sent,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Captain,  a  sort 
of  hammock,  somewhat  resembling  the  palanquin  of  India,  but 
in  such  ^  dirty  plight,'  that  a  long  walk  was  preferred,  with  the 
Vehicle  brought  in  attendance,  to  be  entered,  for  etiquette's  sake, 
just  at  the  approach  to  the  royal  residence,  time  enough  to  be 
set  down  in  form  under  a  great  tree,  near  what  must  be  called 
the  palace, — which  tree  was  adorned  with  ensigns  of  state,  in 
the  manner  following  : 

'  The  first  objects  which  called  our  attention  were  four  human 
skulls,  hung  to  the  tree,  which  we  were  told  were  those  of  enemy'g 
chiefs  taken  in  battle,  whose  heads  it  was  the  custom  to  preserte  as 
trophies ;  these  victims,  however,  seemed  to  have  received  the  coup  d^ 
grace  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  head,  all  the  skulls  presenting 
compound  fractures.*  , 

The  whole  account  of  the  levee  is  highly  curious.  There 
Was  DO  want  of  appropriate  officers,  or  dignified  ceremonial, 
though  a  rather  inconvenient  absence  of  understanding ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  make  any  of  the 
.  assembled  personages  comprehend  the  motive  and  object  of  the 
expedition.  They  were  induced  however  to  admit,  at  hazard, 
a  favourable  judgement  of  whatever  might  be  its  inexplicable 
purpose,  by  what  they  were  enabled  to  comprehend  of  it  ne* 
gatively,  namely,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  obstruct  the  slave- 
trade,  nor  to  make  war.  The  council  broke  up  in  a  prodigious 
racket,  on  the  sight  of  a  keg  of  rum,  which  the  English  em- 
bassy had  brought  as  a  present, — to  be  re-assembled,  however, 
for  more  privy  consultation,  during  the  time  the  visiters  were  at 
a  repast  provided  for  them,  after  which  they  were  again  sum- 
moned to  audience.  The  negotiation  appeared  to  end  amicably, 
upon  a  solemn  reiteration,  on  oath,  by  the  Captain,  of  those 
negative  declarations,  on  which  they  were  forced  at  last  to  rest, 
under  the  impossibility  of  understanding  any  thing  more  of  the 
matter.  The  most  ready  and  unreserved  offers  were  then  made, 
by  the  Chenoo  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court,  (and  the  Captain 
says,  in  the  grossest,  vilest  language,)  for  the  indulgence  of  the 

munity  of  oblivion,  unless  the  suppression  be  from  some  consideratioii 
of  the  feelings  of  innocent  relatives,— -^such  relatives  as  stand  dear 
at  this  time  from  all  suspicion  of  pacticigatiog  the  present  iniquity  of 
the  contimied  slave-trade. 
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Enfj^lish  party  in  %  wretched,  unbridled  UbertiBMun»  offers  ot 
which  they  promptly  availed  themselves.  Displeased  « 
giave  and  moral  readers  will  be  at  the  gay  tone  in  whidi  k 
reports  the  profltiracy  of  his  coin|>anion8,  they  will  be  grati- 
fied that  he  could  with  truth  except  himself,  an  exeqptlM 
the  truth  of  which  in  corroborated  by  his  mentioning  their 
oonUui't,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  such  light  temas  as  seem  ti 
imply  no  blame. 

A  sittins^  secretly  held,  during  the  whole  of  the  foUowiag 
night,  of  tlie  black  and  fc^ave  Divan,  resulted  in  no  barm,  hii 
JMujesty  and  the  court-party  overruling  a  hostile  eflfort  of  tka 
trading  interest  ati:  linst  the  Expedition.  The  kin^  even  toM  the 
Captain,  that  if  his  object  was  to  make  a  Settlement  in  ths 
country,  he  would  grant  him  as  much  land  as  he  required.  The 
terror  excited,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  of  ceremony,  in  all  that 
might  be  supposted  the  haughtiest  and  the  bravest  in  the  conntrj, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  few  swivels  as  a*  salute,  assured  the 
£i)i;lish  that  u^iog  was  to  be  feared  on  the  score  of  martial 
prowess 

The  desoription  of  a  burying  and  the  fnneral  howl,  resemUioe; 
the  Irish,  is  followed  by  a  most  curious  account  of  the  protracted 
and  costly  preparation  for  interment,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

*  Simmons  requested  a  piece  of  cloth  to  envelope  his  aunt,  nhe 
had  been  dead  seven  years,  and  was  to  be  buried  in  two  months,  beim 
DOW  arrived  at  a  size  to  make  a  genteel  funeral.  Tlie  manner  i 
preserving  corpses,  for  so  long  a  time,  is  by  enveloping  them  in  dodi 
money  of  the  country,  or  in  European  cottons,  tne  smell  of  putre- 
faction being  only  kept  in  by  the  quantity  of  wrappers,  which  are 
successively  multiplied  as  they  can  be  procured  by  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  or  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  ;  in  the  case  d 
a  rich  and  ver}'  great  man,  the  bulk  acquired  being  only  limited  by 
the  power  of  conveyance  to  the  grave ;  so  that  the  nrst  hut  in  whica 
the  body  is  deposited  becoming  too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  evoi  ts 
a  sixth,  increasing  in  dimensions,  is  placed  over  it.' 

Among  many  particulars  of  miscellaneous  information  respect- 
ng  the  people  about  this  place,  it  is  stated  that 

*  The  two  prominent  features,  in  their  moral  character  and  social 
State,  seem  to  be  the  indolence  of  the  men,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
women ;  the  latter  being  considered  as  perfect  slaves,  whose  bodiei 
are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  and  may  be 
transferred  by  either  of  them  how  and  when  they  may  please.' 

*  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  entirely  the  busmess  of  slavci 
and  women,  the  King's  daughters  and  princes'  wives  being  coostantlf 
thus  employed,  or  in  collecting  the  £ulen  branches  of  trees  for  fiid 
The  only  preparation  the  ground  undergoes  is  burning  the  grasi, 
raking  the  soil  into  little  ridges  with  a  hoe,  and  dropping  the  Indiaa 
com  grains  into  holes.' 
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A  little  above  Eiubaimna  it  was  decided  U|  leave  the  Congo 
ftloop,  and  prosecute  tUe  enterprise  in  the  larfi^e  boats.  A  laba* 
nous  pdssa<^^',  iiicommodeil  by  partial  rapids  io  the  rtver^  the 
banks  preseiitiiii^  only  a  lons^  succession  of  very  barren  stoay 
hills,  brouti^dt  tliiin  iii>  to  the  point  where  the  boats  also  were  to 
become  useless.  Tiieir  slow  proi^ress  was  unchec?red  by  any 
supplies  or  inrorination  to  be  obtained  from  the  poverty,  exorbi«« 
tance,  and  i^fi  ir»ince  of  the  people  of  the  few  hamlets  (or  ban- 
zas)  thdt  w<»re  passed.  In  this  part  of  the  voyage,  an  ^ct  of 
humanity  was  done  in  the  purchase,  (partly  from  compassion, 
and  partly  in  the  hope  of  denvins^  some  aid  from  his  presumed 
knowledi^e  of  the  country,  in  returnint;  toward  the  place  whence 
he  had  been  brouii^ht,)   of  a  IVIandini^o  slave,  '  bound  neck  and 

*  heels,'  but  who  was  instantly  restored  to  liberty  in  the  full  ser)S8, 
and  taken  in  cap  icity  as  a  servant,  by  the  Captain,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misapprehension  amon<^  the  people  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  p  ir.hase.  It  vvas  a  bad  bargain,  however,  for  he  proved 
Hn  utterly  worthless  fellow. 

They  >vere  now  -approaching:  to  the  cataract  of  Yellala,  deemed 
by  tiie  nitivv^^  the  reshlence  of  an  evil  spirit,  so  that  wlioever 
jiaw  it  once  w<iuld  never  see  it  a^ain.  Already  the  river  wa^ 
become  contracted  and  violent,  with  ^  stupendous  overhanging 
^  rocks'  on  each  side.  In  viewiiit^  from  an  eminence  the  mass 
of  hiMs  throui>;h  which  the  course  of  the  river  is  cut,  for  the  len;^ 
ef  a  nufnber  of  leagues,  the  Captain  was  instantly  convinced  of 
tb^  impossibility  of  conveying  the  boats  by  land,  to  resume  with 
them  the  navigation  above  the  cataract.  This  cataract  itseif, 
which  had  been  represeoted  by  the  natives  as  most  tremendous, 
was  now  an  object  of  ardent  curiosity.  The  Captain  and  four 
others  made  their  way  to  it  by  a  long  fatiguing  walk,  and  were 
extremely  ^  surprised  and  disappointed  at  finding,  instead  of  a 
'*  second  Niagara,  which  the  description  of  the  natives,  and  their 

*  horror  of  it,  had  given  reason  to  expect,  a  comparative  brook 

*  bubbling  over  its  stony  bed.* 

*  The  south  side  of  the  river  is  here  a  vast  hill  of  bare  rock  (sien* 
,ite\  and  the  north  a  lower  but  more  precipitous  hill  of  the  same 
substance,  between  which  two  the  river  has  forced  its  course  ;  but 
in  the  mi  ddle  an  island  of  slate  still  defies  its  power,  and  breaks  the 
current  into  two  narrow  channels ;  that  near  the  south  side  gives 
▼ent  to  the  great  mass  of  the  river,  but  is  obstructed  by  rocks  above 
and  under  water,  over  which  the  torrent  rushes  with  great  fury  and 
>ioise,  as  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  channel  on  the  north  side 
Is  now  nearly  dry,  and  is  composed  of  great  masses  of  slate,  with 
perpendidular  fissures.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  15  feet 
4lbove  the  present  level ;  but  from  the  marks  on  it,  the  water  in  the 
rainy  season  must  rise  12  feet,  consequently  covers  the  wh^je  of 
the  breadth  of  the  chaanel,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit  of  4^e 
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island ;  and  with  the  encreased  v^ocitj^  must  then  prodace  a  U 
aomewbat  more  consonant  to  the  description  of  the  natives. 

'  The  principal  idea  that  the  fall  createsi  is  that  the  quanti^  4. 
water  which  flows  over  it,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  volume  of  tke 
river  below  it :  and  yet,  as  we  know  that  there  is  not  at  this  season  i 
single  tributary  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  below  the  fall,  we  oi 
hardly  account  for  tliis  volume,  unless  we  suppose,  as  Dr.  Smdl 
suggests,  the  existence  of  subterraneous  communications,  or  caTeni 
fidled  widi  water.' 

After  making  a  forced  march  upward  for  seyeral  days,  as  nor 
as  hills  and  precipices  would  permit  to  the  rirer,  ^hich  wv 
found  through  many  leagues  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  tod 
often  foaming  over  rocks,  he  returned  to  the  boats,  to  mib 
preparations  for  the  formidable  journey  through  the  mem- 
tainous  tract,  in  search  of  a  more  pacific  part  of  the  river,  wUck 
should  permit  a  new  embarkation.  From  the  natives  he  cooU 
obtain  no  information  of  the  smallest  value. 

*  The  impossibility  of  procuring  information  to  be  at  all  dependd 
on  from  the  natives,  respecting  the  course  of  the  river  or  the  nsM 
of  the  country,  proceeds  equally  from  their  want  of  curiooq^ 
extreme  indolence,  and  constant  state  of  war  with  each  ote 
Hence  1  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  guide  farther  Uian  firai 
banza  to  banza,  or  at  the  utmost  a  day*s  journey ;  for  at  ercij 
banza  we  were  assured  that,  aflcr  passing  the  next,  we  should  i 
into  the  Bushmen's  country,  where  they  would  be  in  danger  of  beof 
shot  or  kidnapped.  All  my  endeavours  to  find  a  slave-trader  vli ' 
knew  something  of  the  river  have  been  fruitless.  It  appears  that^ 
people  of  Congo  never  go  themselves  for  slaves,  but  that  they  it 
always  brought  to  them  by  those  tliey  call  Bushmen.* 

In  the  course  of  this  laborious  preliminary  excursion  up  tki 
river,  Capt.  T.  found  very  strong  indications  of  its  having  a 
some  remote  age  run  in  a  channel  much  higher  than  its  pr^cil 
one.  He  reasonably  infers  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  pfo* 
portlonally  higher  precipice  at  Yellala,  so  that  the  cataract  bil 
once  a  magnificence  worthy  of  loftier  epithets  than  any  10* 
applied  to  it  in  the  exaggerations  of  the  Congo  people;  Hi 
also  met  with  ominous  intimations,  such  as  a  violent  fever  wbidk 
seized  Mr.  Tudor,  the  surgeon,  a  want  of  timber  for  the  cor 
struction  of  anv  kind  of  vessels  for  navigation,  a  scarcity  i 
water  in  the  places  where  the  river  could  not  be  approacbeli 
and  a  destitution  of  provisions,  of  which  he  found  there  wodi 
be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  diH; 
expenditure  of  twenty  men.  He  learned  that  this  penury  • 
the  country,  and  its  burnt-up  appearance,  were  partly  the  ooi- 
sequence  of  a  deficiency  of  rain  during  the  last  two  years.  Thi 
natives  expected  the  next  rainy  season  to  be  proportioBtBj 
Tiolent.    ^  They  say  that  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  n^ 
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^  rises  considerably  higher  than  in  the  intermediate  ones ;  and. 
<  this  accounts  for  the  different  elevation  of  the  marks  on  the 
*  rocks.'  The  population  was  found  extremely  thin,  and  col- 
lected into  little  knots,  in  the  nature  of  *  gentlemerCs  towns.' 
The  people  were  almost  naked,  and  but  very  slightly  supplied 
with  European,  or  indeed,  any  other  articles. 

*  The  extent  of  fertile  land  is,  however,  capable,  with  very  mode- 
fate  industry,  of  supporting  a  great  increase  of  population,  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  we  have  passed  over  being  made  any  use  of 
Whatever.  The  plateaus  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and 
certainly  all  the  garden  vegetables  of  Europe  might  be  produced  here 
in  perfection,  as  well  as  potatoes.'  '  The  only  trees  that  grow  to  a 
large  size  are  the  Adansonia  and  the  Bombax,  (or  wild  cotton,)  and 
the  wood  of  both  is  spongy  and  useless/ 

The  constitution  of  government  in  Congo,  is  a  thing  nearly 
as  soon  described  as  one  of  these  trees,  or  one  of  the  people's 
few  habiliments  or  utensils.  It  consists  of  hereditary  nefs,  or 
Chenooships,  under  a  ^  paramount  sovereign  named  Lindy,  or 
^  Blindy  N'Congo.'  The  civil  and  domestic  economy  is  also  a 
matter  of  much  simplicity.  Slaves  seem  to  form  the  sinews  of 
the  state. 

<  Slavery  is  here  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  denominated  house- 
hold or  domestic,  and  trading.  When  a  young  man  is  of  age  to 
begin  the  world,  his  father  or  guardian  gives  him  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  slaves  of  each  sex,  in  proportion  to  his  quality^ 
from  whom  he  breeds  his  domestic  slaves,  and  these  (though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  is  bound  by  any  particular  law»)  he  never  sells  or 
transfers  unless  in  cases  of  misbehaviour,  when  he  holds  a  palaver^ 
at  which  they  are  tried  and  sentenced.  These  domestic  slaves  are, 
however,  sometimes  pawned  for  debt,  but  are  always  redeemed  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

Of  the  slaves  purchased  of  the  itinerant  black  merchants,  some 
are  such  as  have  been  condemned  for  crimes,  some  taken  in  war, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  bush»game,  or  persons  kid- 
napped. Captain  T.  asserts  that  while  the  ^  great  men'  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  are  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave- trade,  the  people  at  large  desire  its  ex- 
tinction, as  being  the  principal  cause  of  their  wars.  He  predicts, 
however,  that  the  malignant  effects  of  its  prevalence  for  three 
centuries,  will  be  very  long  in  wearing  away  after  the  abolition 
— should  that  ever  be  really  accomplished.  He  adds,  '  In  fact, 
^  if  we  mean  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  can  only 
^  be  done  by  colonization,  and  certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
'  better  point  to  commence  at  than  the  banks  of  the  Zaire.' 

The  crimes  in  such  a  state  of  society,  cannoi  (le  of  any  great 
variety.    The  capital  ones  punished,  in  their  highest  diegrees, 
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as  we  hay«  seen,  most  barbarously,  are  *  adultery  with  the 
*  wives  of  the  ^reat  men,  and  poisoning.* 

<  The  freauency  of  the  crime  of  putting  poison  in  victuals,  bii 
established  Uie  custom  of  the  master  invariaoly  making  the  penos 
who  presents  him  with  meat  or  drink,  taste  it  first ;  and  in  ofienng 
either  to  a  visitor,  the  host  performs  this  ceremony  first.  This  tiie 
natives  who  speak  English,  call  <<  taking  off  the  fetidie/'^  If  a  ma 
poisons  an  equal,  he  is  simply  decapitated ;  but  if  an  inferior  commiti 
this  crime,  (the  only  kind  of  secret  murder,)  on  a  superior,  the  wbote 
of  his  male  relations  are  put  to  death,  even  to  the  infants  at  tk 
breast.' 

Another  mode  of  punishment,  however,  is  mentioned  voder 
the  form  of  an  ordeal,  which  is  quite  as  raasoiiable  a  tbingsi 
the  magical  process  by  which  tbe  gang^am  kisaey,  a  s(>rt'«f  caa* 
juror-priest,  fixes  the  accusation,  from  malice  or   at  haiard. 
The  person  denounced  is  to  chew  a  poisonous  bark,  which,  i( 
he  is  guilly,  he  will  retain  in  his  stomach  and  die ;  but  if  inno- 
cent, he  will  vomit  up  again  immediately.     This  reverend  di- 
rt*ctor  of  justice  has  nothing  to  fear  from  revenge  ;  it  is  believed 
thttt  his  sacred  person  cannot  be  hurt ;  but  it  is  also  believed 
that  he  cannot  deserve  it,  for  that,  be  his  adjudgement  ever  so 
unjust,  the  blame  attaches  solely  to  the  kissey,  or  god,  in  virtue 
of  whose  supposed  communiciUion  of  truth  for  the  conTictioDof 
Iniquity  it  is  that  the  wortliy  gangam  is  held  saored  and  invio* 
table.      Never  was  there  a  neater  device  of  fraud  in  a  circle^ 
than  this,   nor  a  better  exemplification,  on  the  small  scale,  ^ 
that  property  of  superstition,  by  which,  beyond  all  other  things. 
It  has  the  power  of  destroying  common  sense  ;  as  if  by   a  retri- 
butive law  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  the  belief  in  a  false 
religion  should   infuse  a  fatuity  into  the  understanding  in  its 
.exercise  on  the  most  ordinary  matters.    It  is  remarkable  also, 
as  an  illustration  of  human  nature,  that  the  belief  in  a  false 
religion  has  a  greater  power  to  make  men  be  practically  religious 
after  their  manner,  than  a  belief  in  the  true,  excepting  in  those 
instances  (a  sad  minority)  of  this  latter  description,  in  vrhicb  a 
special  Divine  influence  enforces  that  belief.     This  fact  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  Greek  and  Roman,  in  the  Hindoo  and  other 
forms  of  paganism,  and  in  the  Mahomedan  and  Popish  super- 
atitions.     This  is  partly  owing,  indeed,  to  the  circumstance  thitt 
au))erstitions   generally  have  many  symbols  presented   to  the 
senses  ;  but  the  grand  cause  is,  that  evil  is  more  congenial  to 
the  human  mind,  and  therefore  takes  stronger  hold  of  it,  than 

rod.  The  paganism — the  extremcst  dross  of  paganism  as  it 
-of  these  Coniro  people,  is  an  additional  though  superfluous 
exeni];lification  oi'  tliis  powrrful  efficacy  of  false  religion.  The 
fetiches^  with  their  permissions  or  interdictions,  their  aids  or 
fruBtrationSi  their  protections  or  mischiefs,  tbehr  fkTours  or  it- 
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veng^,  arc  incessantly  pressijig  on  their  minds,  whatever  they 
do,  aiid  ivherever  ihey  go.  Their  individual  personal  fetiches 
ftre  lu  he  always  with  Uiem,  nnd 

'  Each  village  ha«  a  grand  kijsey  or  presiding  divinity  nomed 
Mevonga.  it  is  the  ligure  of  a  man,  the  body  stack  with  bits  of  iron, 
feathijrsi  old  rags,  &c.  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our 
Bcare-crovs.  Each  house  has  Its  dii  peaates,  male  and  female,  who 
ixe  invoked  on  all  occasions.' 

There  has  lingered  among  these  people,  us  among  almost  all 
other  pa|^!ins,  a  ^iiit  dubious  glimmer  (but  that  too  haviog  ac- 
quirrtl  ainalignant  quality)  of  some  Greater  Power  than  the 
wretched  objects  of  tlieir  immediate  worship. 

'  They  believe  in  a  good  and  evil  principle,  both  supposed  to  reside 
In  the  sky;  the  former,  they  say,  tends  them  rain,  and  the  latter 
withdraws  ii;  however,  they  invoke  their  favour  in  the  dry  season, 
'but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  consider  them  as  in  any  other  manner 
.Influencing  human  atFairs  ;  nor  do  they  offer  them  any  kind  of  wor- 
ihip.  Their  ideas  of  a  future  state  seem  not  to  admit  of  any  retri- 
bution for  their  conduct  in  this  world ;  good  and  bad  going  erjually 
fftcr  death  to  the  sky,  irhcie  they  enjoy  a  kind  of  MoJiouiedan 
paradise.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  consistency  between  the  two  uotions, 
.Btanicfacism  and  a  future  state  without  retribution. 

We  shnll  seem  to  have  lost  sight  ol'  the  interesting  and 
hazardous  expedition.  But  in  truth  there  is  very  little  more  to 
be  told.  At  the  perio<l  of  making  ready  for  (he  prosecution  of 
the  adventure  beyond  Yeltalu,  a  great  proportion  of  the  party, 
both  those  who  were  to  advance,  and  those  who  were  to  stay 
Ifith  the  vessels,  were  within  their  last  allotmeut  of  life. 

Taogit  vicinia  fati. 
■When  aware  of  lliisi,  the  reader  will  feel  a  kind  of  ominous  solem- 
Sity  in  th*-  description  of  the  ui^ht  view  at  the  place  of  their  last 
encampment  together,  near  banza  Cooloo,  previously  to  the 
morning  on  which  the  Captain  with  his  selected  associates  set 
for  wan  I. 

■  The  night  scene  at  this  place  requires  the  pencil  to  delineate  it. 
In  the  foreground  an  immense  Adansonia,  under  wliich  nur  lents  are 
'nitcbed,  with  the  6res  of  our  people  throwing  a  doubtful  li^lii  over 
fuem  ;  belore  us  the  lolty  and  perptndicular  hdU  that  form  the  b  uih 
vide  of  Y.'llala,  with  its  ravines,  in  which  only  vegetaiion  is  f<'und) 
'Vn  fire,  presenting  ihe  appearance  of  the  most  bnllianily  itlumi- 
FBUed  amphitheatre;  and  hnaliy,  the  hoarse  noise  of  the  I  H,  (ua- 
Jtrnstt'd  ivi[h  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  night,  enccpi  nhi 
»by  ihe  cry  nf  our  cenlinels,  ''  ail'a  well."  continued  t 
.,SBtion  to  which  e 


I  brc'ken 


uilors  were  not  inditfereiit,' 


^.bo 


tbc  IStb  uf  August,  the  Captain,  thougb  very  seaaibl; 
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aHected  ia  his  liealtb,  set  off  wUb  fourteen  men,  several  natives 
bired  a^  carriers,  a  guide,  and  an  interpreter  in  place  ol'  '  Prioce 
'  Scbi,  alius  Sinimona/  who  had  deii>erted,  and  behaved  in  ■ 
base  and  misehevous  wanner ; — and  he  returned  to  the  same 
spot  on  the  14th  of  September,  after  a  most  resolute,  perseverini;, 
laborious,  but  fruitless  series  of  exertions,  in  which  he  en- 
couDtered  a  long  succession  of  difficulties  in  Ihc  nature  of  the 
country,  and  an  inoessant  course  uf  obstruclioos  and  vexations 
from  the  roguery,  capricioustieHS,  and  idleness  of  the  ualivps. 
The  reader  sympatttizes  with  his  continual  mortili cations  more 
indignantly,  perhaps,  Ihun  lie  is  warranted,  when  it  is  considered 
how  natural  it  was  for  such  barbarians  to  actjustasthey  did  -,  and 
he  wishes  there  had  been  the  means  of  administering  the  whip 
or  the  bamboo  to  almost  every  male  African  biped  that  came  m 
the  Captain's  way.  The  extreme  dilUculty  of  ohtiiniug  any 
thing  like  half  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  for  a  party 
without  means  of  advuneingon  the  water,  and  nithout  stores  of 
their  own,  would  boon  have  become  an  invincible  obstacle  ;  but 
the  most  immediately  fatal  circumstance  was,  that  one  after 
another  ofliis  European!),  exbansted  with  fatigue,  and  heal,  aud 
deficiency  of  sustenance,  fell  ill,  and  was  to  be  left  behind,  to 
the  care  of  some  native  attendant,  or  of  some  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  yet  eihcient  but  tb»s 
fast  diminishing  band.  The  slight  alleviation  of  toil  obtained, 
in  some  of  the  upper  stages  of  llie  progress,  by  the  use  of  two 
or  tliree  small  canoes  of  the  natives,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
perversity  and  exactions  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  these 
paltry,  craay  vebirlfs. 

Sluch  vigilance  of  observation  is  evinced  in  the  brief  journal 
written  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  harassing  circumstances. 
But  the  field  of  view  did  not,  except  in  ihe  consideration  of  its 
being  so  new  to  Europeans,  furnish  matter  of  extraordinary 
interest.  The  uniform  degradation  of  the  human  occupants  of 
small  spots  and  shreds  of  it,  gave  little  diversity  of  appearance, 
manners,  or  accommodatious  oflife.  Jusi  to  keep  alive  appeared 
tile  whole  amount  of  Ihoir  system,  except  that  the  sight  of  some 
European  toys  and  textures  seemed  to  awaken  the  idea,  that  for 
the  saki'.  of  uliltle  decoration,  it  was  worth  while  to  do  their  best 
at  plajing  the  rogue  in  tim  way  of  exorbitant  barter,  or  of 
gel  ting  jiaymeiit  before-hand  for  services  which  they  meant  to 
render  but  partially,  or  not  at  all,  In  this  way  only  were  thi-y 
in  the  least  I'ormiilable,  either  as  enemies,  or  as  false  friends, 
their  pettiness  and  cowardliness  of  character  being  such  ati  Ip 
render  them  coutempiible  as  to  any  other  mode  of  hostility,  if 
they  ventured  to  moke  a  shew  of  waging  it.  A  considerable 
horde  of  them  did  in  one  instance,  upon  some  resolute  and  im-' 
perative  measure  adopted  by  the  Captain,  presume  to  make  such 
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asliew,*with  loud  and  )>orten(ous  '  note  of  preparatiou,'  which,  as 
it  would  have  been  ioconvenieut  just  iliL'n  to  defy,  he  reailily 
qtiashe^l  by  a  little  humouring,  reliukins^,  and  bribery. — With 
respect  to  their  personal  appearance,  lie  says, 

*  The  Congoese  are  evidently  a  mixed  nation,  having  no  national 
physiognomy,  and  many  of  them  perfectly  South  European  in  their 
features.  This,  one  would  naturally  conjecture,  arises  from  the 
Portuguese  having  mined  with  them ;  and  yet  there  arc  very  few 
mulattoes  among  them.' 

He  could  obtain  from  them  no  notion  of  their  history,  beyond 
a  slight  li-adition  that  '  Con[>o  once  formed  a  mi^biy  empire, 
'  the  chief  of  which  bud  ibree  son^,  between  whom  be  divided 
*  his  dominions  at  his  death.'  In  contemplating  their  present 
condition  he  says, 

'The  idea  of  civilizing  Africa  by  sending  out  a  few  negroes  educated 
in  England,  appears  to  be  utterly  useleee ;  the  little  knowledge  acquired 
by  Buch  persons  having  the  same  effect  on  the  universal  ignomnce  and 
barbarism  ol  tbeir  countrymen  that  a  drop  of  fresh  water  would  bave 
00  the  ocean,' 

Their  chief  luxury  is  palm  wine,  which  he  describes  as  an 
exquisite  one  also  to  the  fatigued  tJuropean  traveller  when  lie 
can  obtain  it.  They  have  songs  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  oa 
love,  war,  &c. 

'  The  indolence  of  the  men  is  so  great,  that  if  a  man  gets  a  few 
beads  of  different  colours,  he  stops  at  home,  ^while  his  wife  is  in  the 
lield  picking  up  wood,  &c.)  to  string  them,  placing  the  different 
colours  in  every  kind  of  way  till  they  suit  his  fancy.' 

None  of  tbe  formidable  beasts  or  reptiles  which  infest  many 
parts  of  Africa  incommoded  the  tmvellers.  There  were  plenty 
of  hippopotami  in  tbe  river,  and  in  several  places  they  saw 
ulligators. 

The  river,  though  not  without  its  inconvenient  rocks  and 
rapids,  presented  to  tjie  martilied  explorers  a  grand  practicable 
road  forward,  which  they  were  never  to  travel.  At  the  highest 
point  which  they  attained  it  had  assumed  a  very  noble  and 
tantalizing  appearance,  and  the  natives  said  there  was  no  further 
impediment  to  its  navigation. 

'  And  here,'  says  Capt.  T  we  were  even  under  the  necewlty  of 
turning  our  back  on  it,  which  we  did  with  great  regret,  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  all  we  could  ' 

'  This  excursion  convinced  us  of  the  total  impracticability  of  pene- 
trating with  any  number  of  men  by  land,  along  the  sides  ot  the  river, 
both  from  the  nature  of  tbe  country,  and  impossibility  of  procuring 
pro  visi  Otis,' 

The  river  was  very  gradually  rising  during  the  latter  part  of 
.'^e  time  of  tliis  truitless    and  disastrous    experiment,      lu 
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bicrhest  swell  sf^ms  to  be  about  twelye  feet.  The  Capttis  re- 
cords an  observation  very  interesting  with  respect  to  the  inquin 
flrom  what  res^ion  it  conies.     The 

'  Extraordinary  quiet  rise  of  the  river  shews  it,  I  think,  to  issoe 
chiefly  from  some  lake,  which  had  received  almost  the  whole  of  its 
water  from  the  north  of  the  line.' 

On  reachinf^  the  place  belbw  Yell»la,  where  the  sloop  aod 
boats  had  been  left,  he  was  shocked  to  find  what  a  nnmbiT  oC 
the  stationat  y  party  had  quitte<i  the  enterprise,  in  the  Complete 
and  final  sense.     He  was  appointed  very  soon  to  follow  them. 

To  his  Journal  is  added  that  of  the  botanist.  Professor  Smith, 
which  is  a  parallel  narrative,  with  many  observations  of  ooa- 
aiderable  value,  relating  to  the  natural  hihtory  of  the  tracts 
which  were  traversed.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  Geaeral 
Observations,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  infornoaiion  obtained 
by  the  Expedition  is  brouglit  very  clearly  into  one  view.  TKe 
v^ork  is  completed  by  an  elaborate  Appendix  of  natural  historr, 
forming  of  itself  a  considerable  volnme.  > 

The  copper-plates  are  siitHciently  n^at,  and  there  area  number 

of  very  illustrative  wood -cuts  introduced  in  tiie  letter-press. 

«  ■  ■  — — — ^— — ^-^— — -— _^_^^_^.-.^  < 

Art.  I  XL  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  n 
Englnnd  and  it'al^s ;  ornamented  with  En^zravin^s.  By  NjchoI» 
Carlisle,  F.H.S.  Assistant  Librarian  to  Hi:^  Majesty,  F.  and  Sec.  SA. 
arc.  &c.  8vo.  2  Vols.  p^.  xliv.  184>1.  Price  i^J.  lbs.  4Cb.  £4.U. 
London.  1818.  ( 

•4/|ft.  CARLISLE     is    already   known  to  the    Public,   u    | 

■'-^•*  tiie  Compiler  of  a  Stoics  (»f  Topos^raphical  Dictionaries  | 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  first  of  these, 
a  brief  notice  was  p^ivrn  in  this  Journal  at  the  time  it  appeared  ;^ 
and  in  justice  to  our  Author,  We  think  it  proper  now  to  add,  that 
bis  Topo;rraphical  Dictionary  of  En^^land  has  been  tbund 
peculiarly  serviceable  to  Magistrates,  in  niakinsr  orders  of  remo- 
val untter  that  most  expensive  part  of  the  present  s^sitem  of 
Poor  Laws, — the  law  re-pectin^  Parochial  ^settlements.  His 
other  Topoi^raphical  Dictionaries,  which  it  has  not  fuilen  in  our 
way  to  notice,  are  all  characterized  by  great  accuracy  and  re- 
search. 

This  "  Concise  Description"  is  published  at  a  particularly 
interesihig  period,  wlien  the  public  attention  is  so  strongly 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  National  Charities.  Whatever  <fe- 
contents  t  xist  rcsj^ecting  the  selection  of  I  he  Coniini>sioniTS  for 
inv<  •"tigatiuii^  the  Endo\ve<l  Schools  and  Charities  of  Ens:land,— 
and  (as  \%e  h.ttlv  took  occasion  tosht-wf)  theie  certainly  appear 
to  b've  hein  strong  groiin<ls  for  coni|)i;.iit,   \^e  r.re  ^tiil  <ti>|i<»sed 

*  «ee  Eclectic  Review.   Old  Series,  1808.  Vol.  IV.  Fart  l.p, 
.   t  Ldectic  for  Oct.  Art.  Brougham's  Letter  to  RomUly. 
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to  aujETur  well  respecting  the  labours  of  the  Commissioni  from  their 
bavidg  called  ^o  their  aid  the  Author  of  this  work,  in  the  capa* 
city  of  their  chief  Secretary*. 

*  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  obsenre,  (Mr.  Carlisle  reroarks,)  that 
nfhenever  the  funds  of  these  venerable  and  excellent  Establishmentt 
have  been  faithfully  applied,  the  most  beneficial  consequences  have 
ensued.  It  is,  however,  painful  to  relate  that  many  of  our  numerous 
and  ample  endowments  have  fallen  to  decay,  by  the  negligence  or 
cupidity  of  ignorant  or  unprincipled  trustees ;  who  have  silently,  or 
by  connivance,  suffered  the  furtive  alienation  of  the  very  lands  which 
they  were  called  upon  so  solemnly  to  defend,  and  which,  were  in  a 
great  measure  ordained  for  the  education  of  their  own« children/ 

*  As  the  property  of  those  benevolent  Institutions  iS}  therefore,  in 
several  cases  lost  or  sunk,  or  disgracefully  misapplied;  or  lessened 
or  impaired  by  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  and  very  great  frauds  are 
committed  in  letting  and  managing  the  estates : — *  it  appears'  (rather, 
we  would  say,  it  is)  <  absolutely  necessary  that  such  disorder  and 
misapplication  should  speedily  be  abolished,  by  a  public  investi* 
GATioN  and  REFORM  of  those  evils,  which  is  only  within  the  power 
of  Parliament. 

*  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  nobility,  gentry*  or  neighbouring 
ministers,  are  often  the  special  Visitors;  and  the  Right  Reverend 
their  diocesan,  and  spiritual  father,  is  always  their  general  Visitor ; 
but  such  interference  is  probably  seldom  exercisea,  unless  at  the 
honest  indignation  of  some  conscientious  parishioner.'  Vol.  I.  FreC 
pp.  xxxiv,  XXXV, 

In  a  sensible  preface,  Mr.  Carlisle  briefly  traces  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  English  Universities  and  Grammar  Selioole; 
but,  as  it  is  compiled  chiefly  from  Dr.  Henry's  History  ef 
Kngland,  and  his  continuator  Mr.  Andrews,  and  otber  common 
sources  of  information,  we  need  not  detain  oar  readers  by  fol- 
lowing  him  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

The  volumes  now  before  as,  contain  descriptions  of  fomr  han« 
dred  and  seventy- five  Endowed  Scltools  ;  they  are  drawn  up 
from  the  most  authentic  printed  documents,  but  principally 
from  manuscript  communications  from  .the  places  described.!* 
lu  several  instances,  no  information  was  given  ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  schools,  concerning  which  in* 
formation  was  thus  withheld,  are  among  those  which  moni  n^ed 
the  salutary  investigation  of  the  Parliamentary  ConmiMStotters. 
The  schools  are  placed  in  the  alphabelical  order  of  the  coonties 
in  which   tliey  are  situated.     The  topics  discussed  ooncertmig 

*  We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Carlisle  is  indebted  for  this 
appointment  S(tiely  to  the  research  displayed  in  his  work ;  and  that 
tiie  Secretaryship  was  conferred  on  him,  unsolicited  on  his  part,  and 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gen; 
tlemen  by  whom  he  was  nominated. 

f  Upwards  of  14?0G  leetera  have  been  sent  and  received. 
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each,  are  the  following;  tiz. — ^Wben  and  by  whom  founded; 
tlie  original  and  present  accounts  of  the  endownnents,  and 
Mrhether  they  are  in  land  or  otherwise,  and  where  situated  ;  the 
number  of  boys  educated,  the  conditions  and  periods  of  their 
admission  and  continuance  at  school ;  the  course  of  education 
adopted  in  each  school ;  the  university  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships attached ;  the  names  and  emoluments  of  the  bead  and 
second  or  other  masters,  and  their  annual  charges  for  pupils ;  (if 
they  take  any  boarders ;)  the  church  preferments  attached  to 
each  school,  and  lists  of  eminent  men  who  were  educated  in  anj 
of  them. 

In  going  through  these  volumes,  we  have  noticed  many  fla- 
grant abandonments  of  the  intentions  of  the  benevolent  founders, 
by  the  total  neglect  or  disuse  of  the  schools  endowed,  mismanage- 
ment of  revenues,  conversiou  of  the  school  houses  in(o  bams, 
^c.  &c.  &c.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  work,  will,  how- 
ever, convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  its  nature  and  execution, 
tliaii  any  detailed  account  of  its  contents,  we  shall  extract  the 
principal  part  of  this  account  of  St.  Paul's  School,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  best  administered  classical  schools  of  the 
metropolis. 

*  John  Colet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul%  the  excellent  son  of  an 
amiable  and  patriotic  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Knt.,  twice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  having,  by  a  life  of  unsullied  reputation,  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  conceived  the  bene- 
volent design  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  a  foundation,  the  most 
liberal,  rational,  and  noble.  As  London  was  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  in  which  his  family  had  been  raised  to  wealth  and  honour, 
and,  as  he  bore  a  new  and  nearer  relation  to  it  as  Dean  of  it's  Cathe- 
dral Church,  he  resolved,  that,  as  the  City  was  deficient  in  public 
schools,  the  sons  of  his  fellow  citizens  should  partake  largely  of  his 
gratitude ;  whilst  the  whole  kingdom  might  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  good  effects  of  his  bounty,  and  of  a  classical  education.  Being, 
therefore,  \«  ithout  anv  near  relations  (for,  numerous  as  his  brethr^i 
were,  he  had  outlived  them  all,)  he  piously  resolved,  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  health,  to  consecrate  the  whole  of  his  very  ample  estate  to 
some  useful  and  permanent  benefaction.  With  these  great  and  good 
sentiments,  in  1509,  he  begun  seriously  to  carry  his  design  into 
effect;  and  conveyed  the  whole  of  hie  estate  in  London  to  The 
Mercers'  Company,  in  trust,  for  the  endowment  of  his  schooL 
Which  was  founded  by  the  warrant  of  Henry  the  Eighth*  on  the 
supplication  of  the  Dean.' 

Mr.  Carlisle  subjoins  Colet*s  modest  statement  of  the  foun- 
dation, in  order  he  says,  '^  that  all  the  intentions  of  this  excellent 
'^  man  may  he  understood  from  his  own  words ;  and,  that  the 
^^  rules  for  the  government  of  the  school,  which  must  baTc  been 
"  the  study  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  may  be  duly 
^^appreciated  and  preserved  ^'*  but  as  the  whole  ^  these  statutes, 
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and  the  rent  roll  of  the  foundation  would  occupy  too  larg^e  a 
space  in  our  journal,  we  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  the  regu-> 
lations  concerning  the  scholars. 

*  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  Scole,  Children  of  all  N  liions  and 
Centres  indifferentlyy  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  three,* 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seates  in  the  scole.  The  Maister 
shall  admit  these  children  as  they  be  oifirid  from  tyme  to  tyme  ;  but 
first  se,  that  they  canne  saye  the  catechyzon,  and  also  that  he  can 
rede  and  write  competently,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise. 

*  A  childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  paye  4d.  for 
wrytinge  of  his  name  ;  this  money  of  the  admissions  shall  the  poor 
scoler  have  that  swepeth  the  scole  and  kepeth  the  seats  cleane. 

*  In  every  forme  one  principall  childe  shal  be  placid  in  the  chayre, 
pre  ident  of  that  forme. 

^  The  children  shall  come  unto  the  scole  in  the  momynge  at  seven 
of  the  cjocke,  both  Winter  and  Somer^  and  tarye  there  untyll  eleven, 
and  returne  againe  at  one  of  the  clocke,  and  depart  at  five.  And 
thrise  in  the  daye,  prostrate  they  shall  saye  the  prayers  with  due 
tract  and  p  iwsing  as  they  be  conteyned  in  a  table  in  the  scole,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  momynge,  and  at  none,  and  at  eveninge. 

'  In  the  scole  in  no  tyme  in  the  yere.  they  shall  use  talough  can* 
dell  in  no  wise,  but  alonly  waxe  candell,  at  the  costes  oi  theyr 
frendes. 

*  Also  I  will  they  bring  no  meate  nor  drinke,  nor  bottel,  nor  use  in 
the  school  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkinss,  in  the  iyme  of  learnynge  in 
no  wise,  yf  they  nede  drincke  let  them  be  provided  in  some  other 
place. 

*  I  will  they  use  no  cockfightinge,  nor  rydinge  about  of  victorye, 
nor  disputing  at  Saint  BartilimetoCf  which  is  but  foolish  babling,  and 
losRcof  time.  I  will  also  that  tliey  shall  have  no  Remedycs  Play-days )• 
Yf  the  maister  grantith  any  Remcdyes.  he  shall  forfeit  'tos.,  toti^ 
quotiejis,  cxcepte  the  Kyng  or  an  Archbishopp,  or  a  Bishop  present  in 
his  own  person  in  the  scole  desire  it. 

*  All  these  children  sh:ill  every  Childermas  daye  come  to  Paulis 
Churche,  nnd  hear  the  childe  Bishop  sermon ;  and  after  be  at  the 
Hygh  Musse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the  childe  Bj/shop, 
and  with  them  the  maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  scole. 

*  In  general  Processions  when  they  be  warnid,  they  shall  go  twayne 
and  twayne  together  soberlye,  and  not  singe  out*  but  say  devoutleye 
twene  and  twene  seven  Psalmes  with  the  Letanye. 

*  Yff  any  childe  after  he  is  receyved,  and  admitted  into  the  scole, 
go  to  any  other  scole,  to  learne  there  afler  the  maner  of  that  scole, 
than  I  will  that  suche  childe  for  no  man*s  suite  shall  be  herect/ier 
received  into  our  scolcj  but  go  where  him  lyste,  where  his  frendes 
shall  thincke  shall  be  better  learninge.  And  this  I  wilt  be  shewed 
unto  his  friendes  or  other  that  offer  him  at  his  first  presenting  into  the 
scolu* 

What  shall  be  taught. 

^  As  touching  in  this  scole  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  maisters, 

*  <  Alluding  to  the  number  of  Fish  taken  by  St*  Peters  John  zxi,  11/ 
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and  iMRied  of  the  tcolen,  it  p^tMctb  mv  wiue  lo  Aerne,  and  d 

nuBe  b  tMUtictdar,  but  in  gencr.il  to  tpeske  and  san-e  wini  ts 
inj  my ndi?,  I  would  the/  were  taugitt  a1v3j«  in  good  Iheratore  b 
Lalrn  and  Grceke,  anil  gnod  aulois  such  ax  harrv  tbe  vertje  AoMjat 
doqucBce  joynrd  with  wimlcHn,  ifiectitllj  Craira  asBan,  ihal  wraM 
tlieir  wiicdaine  wiih  clran  and  chatie  Laten.  otber  in  v^ne  or  m  proac^ 
for  mv  intent  i*  by  ilii*  ecole,  specially  1a  encreaM  knowledge  and 
iror*t>i'|ipingc  or  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jeau,  and  good  Criaten  Kfii 
and  diunnerii  in  the  children. 

■  And  rof  that  enient  I  will  tlie  children  leanie  fint  shore  all  the 
Calrchizon  in  Engliirtie,  and  aRer  the  Accident,  that  1  made,  or  aone 
Mher,  yt  any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  children  more 
Afii'dcly  to  Laten  sneeche.  And  tlieii  Inttitulem  Chruliam  HomtKs, 
which  that  learned  Kraamus  made  at  my  requests,  and  the  boke 
called  Copra  of  the  snme  Eraanitie  And  then  other  authors  Cbrif 
tian,  u  LactantiuM.  Pnit/&jil-wi,  and  Probe,  and  StdiiUu-,  and  Jb- 
vencnt,  and  Baptisia  Maniuanut,  and  suche  other  a*  thall  be  thought 
eonvenient  and  mott  In  purpose  unto  tlie  true  Laten  speeclie.  All 
Bnrlmri/,  all  cormptron,  all  Laten  adulterate  whieh  ignorant  blinds 
f oles  hrnught  into  tnii  wurlde,  and  wttli  the  same  hatli  djGtained  and 
pi>yp(inyd  the  olde  Laten  spcecJie,  und  the  veraye  Ri,ma>fne  lange, 
whiehe  in  the  lyme  of  Tnlly,  and  Sallutt,  and  Virgrli,  and  Terence, 
was  unid,  whichu  also  Sainte  Jemme,  and  Sainle  Amhriite,  and  Sainie 
Avtten,  and  mwny  holy  doctors  lerncd  in  theyre  lynies.  1  luiye  tliat 
tj  lihinfM  anA  ull  suche  abusion  trhiche  the  later  biynde  world  binught 
in,  whicPie  mure  rather  may  be  called  BlofUTolure  then  Liiteraturt, 
I  utterly  nbanny*l)e  and  exclude  out  of  this  suole,  and  chiirxe  the 
maittetH  that  they  teche  alwayc  th.it  is  bcBle,  and  instruct  the  children 
in  Greke  and  rcttynpe  Lst«.'n,  in  redyuKe  unto  them  Hicbe  outora  that 
bathe  with  wisdomc  jnyned  the  pure  chaste  eloqueBte. 

'  In  the  introduction  to  the  IluUimeniB  of  (jiamtuar,  drawn  up  by 
this  cxcclli'iit  man,  and  publitbed  for  the  slanUing  uee  und  sc-rvice  o( 
"  Paul's  achnol,"  are  ''  ihe  honest  and  admirahle  niUs"  which  be 
pTL'scribeil,  tor  tbe  iidmission  and  continuance  of  boys  in  his  school. 
These  rules  and  ordera  were  to  be  rend  over  to  the  parents,  when 
they  hrat  brought  their  children,  tor  iheir  awcnt  to  them,  as  tllt^ 
exprt-ss  terms  and  conditionb  of  expecting  any  benufit  of  ediu 
there. 

''  Tbe  mnystcr  sbull  reherse  these  articles  to  tbem  that  ofier 
Chyldno,  on  this  wyse  here  followynge : — 

"  If  youre  (Jbylde  can  rede  und  wryie  Latyn  and  Eoglyithe  sufiy* 
cyently,  so  that  he  be  able  to  rede  and  wryie  lua  own  lessuns,  then  he 
ahul  be  admitted  into  the  scole  for  e  scholer. 

"  If  youre  cbykle.  after  reaM'nsble  season  proved,  be  founde  bert 
unflptc  and  unable  to  lernyngci  than  ye  wumi-d  ilieieuf,  ehal  lals 
hym  aHuye,  that  he  occupje  not  oure  rowoie  in  vayne. 

"  if  he  be  apt  to  lerne-  ye  shal  be  conttnie  tbjt  he  continue  ben 
lyl  he  hiivf  competent  literiiture. 

*'  If  ho  abscnie  aix  dayes,  and  in  that  me^n  season  ye  shew  not 
cause  reMinuble  ircaonable  eawie  ii*  al  oiiiy  !itki.'nes.j  than  lu«  romM 
to  be  voyde,  without  hi;  be  admitted  agaync,  aud  pay  M. 
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"  Al«o  after  cause  sheweJ,  if  he  coatenewc  to  abscate  tyl  the 
ImIcc  of  admysaion  in  the  next  (quarter,  aod  then  ye  ehcwe  oat  lh« 
■ontenuiince  of  hia  sekeocss,  thun  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  ami  he 
Bsne  of  the  »cole  lyl  he  bu  ailmytled  agayae,  and  paye  id.  for  wry- 
JIbig  his  name, 

■■  Also  if  lie  fall  thryae  into  absence,  be  ahal  be  admytted  no 
■wr«. 

.    •*  Your  chylde shal  on  Chijldcrmas  daye,  wayte  upon  the  Ooi/ Bi/shop 
It  Poaits,  and  otter  there. 

"  Also  ye  shall  fynde  him  waxe  in  Winter. 
'*'  AI«o  ye  shall  tynde  him  convenycnt  boke^  to  fais  lernynge. 
I    "  If  the  offerer  becuntent  witli  thwe  aiticles,  than  lei  his  cbiidc  be 
■dmylted.' 

'  To  these  instructions  is  subjoyncd  an  abridgement  of  theprlnciplei 
«f  religion. 

'  The  celebrated  Cunlinal  Wolsey.  when  he  had  foQndeda  shcool  in 
^Ab  native  lawn  of  Ipstrich,  and  was  to  recommend  Botae  litiie 
•gtttem  of  grammntical  rules  to  it,  did  D^-an  Colet  and  himself  tiie 
vouour  to  reprint  those  rudiments,  and  directed  tbem  to  be  used  in 
feig   son  li  nary. 

'  '  As  it  is  eirer  plcasinp  to  trace  the  actions  of  good  men,  I  subjoin  a 
Ajrlher  account  of  this  magnificent  Ini^titiition,  at  contained  in  a 
SKter  Irom  tlie  learned  Bmsnius  to  Justus  lirnaa. 
iT  "  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritance,  he 
,  was  possessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money ;  lost  tlie  keeping  of  it  Bbould 
tsorrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  wurld,  be  laid  out 
m  gredt  part  of  it,  in  building  a  new  ScIumiI  in  the  Chutcb-yard  of 
'01  Paul's,  dedicalud  to  the  Child  Jesus:  a  mugniGcent  &brtc;  to 
|Vrtiicli  he  urided,  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  several  masters  : 
^td  to  them  be  allotted  ample  sal uries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain 
fewniberof  b<'yt,free,  and  for  the  suke  of  clu>«Ily. 

"  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apartments.  The  first,  viz,,  the 
iporch  and  entrance,  is  for  Catechumens,  or  the  children  to  be  instructed 
lb  the  principles  of  religion  i  where  no  child  is  to  be  admitted,  but 
■vhat  can  read  and  wcite.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  tower 
Aoys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher :  the  third,  for  the 
Uipper  fornii,  under  the  head  master :  which  two  parts  of  the  school 
(■re  difideil  by  a  curtuin,  to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  niBster'a 
•^air  is  an  ioiage  of  the  Child  Jesus,  of  admirable  work,  in  the 
ligesture  of  teaching :  whom  all  the  boya,  going  and  CAining,  salute 
'^th  a  short  hymn  '.  and  (here  is  a  representation  of  God  the  Father, 
jWying.  '  Henr  ye  him  ;'  these  words.being  written  at  my  suggestion. 
^'The  Murth,  or  last  apartment,  is  a  little  Cfuipel  for  Divine  Service. 
.Vbe  school  liHB  no  corners,  or  hiding  places;  nothing  like  a  cell  or 
adoset.  Tiie  bovH  h.ive  their  distinct  t'urnis,  or  benches,  one  abova 
flnolher.  Every  form  holds  sixteen;  and  he  that;  i^  licad,  or  cii plain 
,  of  t'Rcb  form,  has  a  little  kind  uf  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
<S1iey  are  not  to  admit  all  boy^  of  course  ^  bat  to  choose  Uiein  in 
recording  to  their  parts  and  capiicities. 

"  The  wise  and  sagacious  tijuudcr  saw,  that  the  greatest  liopca 
mai\    happiness  of  the  Commonwealth  were,   in   tlie  training  up  of 
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■  children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion ;  for  which  noble  purpote, 
he  laid  out  an  immense  sum  of  money  ;  and  yet  |he  would  aamit  not 
one  to  bear  s  share  in  this  expense.     Some  person  having  left  a 

«  legacy  of  £100.  sterling  toward  the  fabric  of  the  school.  Dean  Colet 
perceived  a  design  in  it ;  and,  by  leave  of  the  Bishop »  got  that  money 
to  be  laid  out  upon  the  Vestments  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

**  After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and  over* 
sight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  Clergy;  not  to 
the  Bishop ;  not  to  the  Chapter ;  nor  to  any  great  Minister  at  court ; 
but,  amongst  the  married  Laymen ;  to  the  Company  of  Mercers,  men 
of  probity  and  reputation «  And,  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of 
so  coromiting  the  trust,  he  answered  to  this  efiect:— >7%a/  there  xoas 
HO  absolute  certainty  in  human  affairs  ;  butf  for  his  part^  he  found  Uss 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  CittxenSf  than  in  any  other  order  or  degree 
of  mankind.** 

*  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  School  is  not  shackled  or 
obstructed  by  any  Statute,  which  might  hinder  it  from  being  gene- 
rally useful  to  the  world.  Not  only  natives  of  the  city,  but  those 
who  are  born  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  those  who 
are  foreigners,  **  of  all  nations  and  countries**  are  capable  to  be  par- 
takers of  its  privileges.  And  the  good  founder's  wisdom  is  also  very 
apparent,  in  giving  liberty  to  declare  the  sense  of  his  statutes  in  ge- 
neral ;  and,  mm  time  to  time,  to  alter  and  correct,  add  and  diminish, 

4^  as  should,  in  after-times  be  thought  proper,  or  should  any  way  tend 

y        to  the  better  government  of  the  scnooi. 

*  As  the  love  of  retirement  seemed  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
his  foundation,  to  increase  upon  him,  in  order  more  pleasingly  to  in- 
dulge it,  the  Dean  built  a  suitable  house  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey, 
for  nis  future  residence.  But  being  twice  seized  with  the  sweating 
sickness,  and  relapsing  into  it  a  third  time,  a  consumption  ensued, 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  16th  of  September,  1519,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  eminent  founder  of  St. 
rauPs  School,  an  honour  to  his  own  day  and  his  country,  and  whose  ce- 
lebrated establishment  will  perpetuate  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

*  He  was  buried  in  the  Choir  of  his  Cathedral,  with  an  humble 
monument,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  several  years  before, 
and  with  no  other  inscription  than  his  solitary  name.  A  memorial, 
more  suited  to  his  character  and  his  fame,  was  afterwards  erected  to 
him  by  the  Company  of  Mercers,  which  was  destroyed  with  the  Ca- 
thedral in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  church,  in  1666:  but  the 

•  representation  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  History 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  Dr.  Knight's  admirable  life  of  the  worthy  Dean. 

*  The  antient  school  shared  also  in  the  great  calamity  of  1666.  It 
was  re-built  in  1670,  by  the  active  zeal  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
under  the  particular  direction  of  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  Warden  of  the 
School,  ^  appears  by  a  Latin  inscription,  which  is  now  suspended  in 
the  library.    The  library  was  added  at  the  same  time. 

<  The  elevation  of  St«  Paul's  School  is  uniform,  and,  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation,  would  attract  attention  as  an  example  of  elegant 
architecture.  THe  structure  is  a  parallelogram,  extendmg  north  and 
f  outb,  almost  directly  facing  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's  Church.    The 
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north  wing:)  conBistiog  of  large  and  elegant  apartmenls,  is  occupied  by 
the  High  Master ; — die  soulh,  emialty  commodioue,  is  appropriated  to 
the  Second  Master  ;— and  the  Third  Master,  caJled  the  Chaplain,  oc- 
cupies a  bouse  in  the  Old  Change,  to  the  east  of  the  building. 

*  The  school-room  is  large  and  commodious,  and  is  oroamented 
with  a  bust  of  the  founder,  by  Bacon  ;  and  of  the  late  much  respected 
High  Master,  Mr.  George  Thicknesse,  which  was  placed  there  by  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  his  grateful  scholars.  The  emblematical 
engravings,  the  gift  of  the  late  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  Mr. 
Alderman  Boydell,  are  in  preservation,  but  not  hung  up  in  the  school : 
upon  former  occasions  they  used  to  decorate  the  upper  end  of  the 
school,  on  the  day  of  the  ApposUioti ;  but,  according  to  the  present 
arrangements  on  that  day,  this  custom  is  in  disuse.  A  bust  of  Dr. 
Hoberts,  the  late  High  Master,  by  Hickey,  has  lately  been  erected  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  school,  on  the  lefl  of  that  of  the  founder.  It 
consists  of  eight  classes  or  forms;  in  ttie  first  of  which,  children  learn 
their  rudiments ;  and  from  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  are 
advanced  to  the  other  fortns,  until  they  rise  to  the  eighth. 

'  This  is  a  Free  School,  and  confined  to  that  mode  of  tuition  alone 
which  is  strictly  classical;  and  without  any  other  charge  than  the 
payment  of  one  shUling,  on  the  entrance  of  each  boy. 

'  The  admission  of  the  scholars  is  in  tlie  Mercers'  Company  :  the 
surveyor  accomptant,  one  of  the  court  of  assistants,  being  the  officer 
delegated  by  them,  to  nominate  during  his  year  of  office. 

<  Scholars  are  admitted  to  the  age  aij^teen.  But,  at  present,  no 
boy  is  eligible  to  an  exhibition,  if  he  is  admitted  after  the  age  of 
tadve.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  some  alteration  will  be  made  in 
the  admission  of  boys,  as  to  their  eligibility  to  exhibitions.  An 
earlier  period  than  Ivxlix  will  most  likely  be  lixed. 

*  There  is  no  prescribed  time  of  Supera.-inuation  by  the  statutes. 
But  no  hoy  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  school,  after  his  nineteenth 
birtl)  day. 

*  The  Latin  Grammar  which  is  used,  is  that  of  Lily  corrected  by 
Ward, — and  the  Greek  graramar,  that  of  Camden,  or  the  Westminster. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  St.  Paul's  School,  that  the  principal  grammars 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  should  have  been  the  works  of  it's  founder  and  first  master, 
and  of  Camden,  who  was  one  of  it's  Scholars. 

*  On  Tuesd.iy,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  the  school  begins  at  ieve* 
o'clock  in  the  morning, — (except  from  the  Monday  after  the  first  of 
November  to  the  Monday  before  the  first  of  March,  when  it  begins 
at  eight) — and  continues  till  twelve,  when  it  closes  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

*  On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  school  begins  at  snen, 
—(except  as  above) — and  continues  tiU  ele\xn,  then  begins  again  at 
one,  and  continues  till  ,/our. 

'  The  grand  examination  of  the  scholars  takes  place  after  Easter, 
and  occupies  two  days :  on  the  la>>t  of  which,  the  seniors  of  the  eighth 
class  make  their  recitations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  previous  to 
their  admission  at  aome  college.  And  the  captain  of  the  acbool  leaves 
it  at  that  season. 
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^  The  Apposition,  a  term  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's  School,  ia  io  GmI 
the  annual  commemoration  of  the  founder  ;  and  formerly  took  dIms 
on  the  second  day  of  the  exaniiiiation.  Of  late  it  has  uauaUy  oeci 
bolden  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  in  the  examination  week  Tk 
solemn  businebs  of  this  day  is  the  commemoration  of  the  founder  by 
three  orations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  composed  and  spokea 
by  the  three  senior  boys.  These  are  succeeded  by  two  prize  cooi* 
positions  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  and  afterwards  spet^ches  by  tbc 
upper  boys.  The  captain  of  the  school  generally,  but  not  necesssri^ 
is  appointed  to  a  Camden  exhibition.  The  Camden  and  other  ex- 
hibitions are  ^ivcn  away  at  this  dcason  of  the  year  by  the  trustees  H 
Mercers*  Hall;  a  court  being  huldcn  on  the  day  after  the  ^ppositioSi 
by  the  trustees,  called  *'  The  Apposition  Court  ;"  for  the  tr^iasacCflig 
this  and  other  business  relative  to  St.  FauPs  School. 

*  There  are  at  present  eif^ht  exhibitions  which  are  paid  oat  of  s 
separate  estale,  being  a  benefaction  founded  by  Lord  Viscouat  Caok 
den^  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  esute  of  St.  Paul's  School  itidC 
This  donation  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  tythes  of  Wocxihoral^ 
Seaton,  Witherington,  Creswell  Horton,  alias  Horoeton  Hirst,  E^ 
ringtoOf  and  Linton,  in  the  county  ot  Northumberland,  and  of  dil 
sum  of  ^16,000.  Bank  three  pounds  per  centum  reduced  annuities; 
the  gross  annual  income  of  whicii,  in  1815,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
•£9000,  or  thereabouts.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  annual  valie 
of  one  hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  are  confined  to  such  scholar  sr 
scholars  as  from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  shall  be  preferred  from  St 
Paul's  School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Their  number  is  oflt 
limited  ;  neither  is  the  time,  hut  it  is  usually  for  seven  years*     * 

*  There  are  an  indefinite  number  of  exhibitions  of  i  50.  a  yearesd^ 
to  any  College  of  either  University.  They  are  holden  for  seven  yean; 
and  are  never  given  to  the  same  hoyt:  h1u>  have  the  Camden  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  probable,  that  some  alteration  may  soon  take  place  io 
the  value  or  number  of  them. 

'  There  are  also  some  advantages,  either  as  scholarshkxs  or  ex« 
bibitions,  for  Paulines  (scholars  ot  St.  Paul's  School  usualiy  so  tie- 
Dominated,)  at  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  in  the  University  sf 
Cambridge, — founded  by  Mr  Perry,  and  Dr.  Sykes. 

'  The  exhibitioners  are  chosen  by  ttie  court  of  Wardens  of  the 
Mercers'  Company,  and  the  trustees  of  the  school.  And  they  ase 
paid  at  Mercers'  Hall.' 

Mr.  John  Stock,  Citizen  and  Draper  of  London,  by  his  will, 
dated  the  26th  of  February,  1780,  among  various  other  legacies, 
bequeathed  c£lOOO.  three  per  cents,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Corpus  Christ!  or  Rene't  College,  Cambridge,  the  interest  of 
ivhicii  %vas  for  ever  to  be  a|)propriated  to  the  inaiotenauce  of 
a  scholar  from  this  school,  wiili  the  exception  of  oC15.  which 
$um  is  always  to  be  reserved  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  illiiesSy 
death,  &c.  during  his  contifiuanoe  at  College.    Mr.  Carlihie  has 

£iyeu  an  extract  from  this  gentleman's  \>ill,  and  also  the  regu- 
tioiis   prescribed  by  him  for  the  scholarsliips  ^  but  tb^se  W« 
•mity  as  not  beiog  of  sufficient  general  interest* 
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*  With  respect  to  the  several  exhibitions,  the  Company  of  Mfercers 
ftve,  at  different  times,  taken  siJutary  precautions,  relative  to  the 
^bolars  intending  to  ofFer  themselves  as  candidates  for  them ; — and  i^  is 
kost  gratifying  ta  remark,  that  the  Comp^my  of  Mercers,  by  t!)eir\rood 
anageraent  of  the  revenues  of  the  School,  have  always  been  eoablect 
»  have  a  fund  ready  to  supply  the  wnnts  of  their  more  indigent 
iholars,  and,  by  tlieir  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  ia 
lera,  have  secured  such  high  respect  to  the  foundation  as  will  ever 
aim  the  most  grateful  remembrance,  and  be  a  lasting  monument  of 
lehr  unsullied  honour,  assiduity,  and  care. 

*  It  has  been  the  wish  of  some  of  the  Mercers*  Company,  to  enlarge' 
le  School,  and  also  to  afford  additional  education ;  it  having  be^ 
«ught,  that  it  might  be  of  importance  to  afford  them  the  advantage 

*  fVritingy  learning  Accompts,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  Mathe^ 
liics.  But  that  is  a  measure  which  has  not  been  put  in  practice, 
»r  is  such  a  scheme  determined  upon.  The  founder  certainly  never 
id  any  idea  of  establishing  a  large  /^ree  School,  and  annexing  it  to 
e  Grammar  School,  because  he  has  expresily  declared  his  intentions 
9ft  it  should  be  a  Grammar  School  ojily^  and  that  no  more  than  Oitb 
UNDRED  and  Fifty-three  boys  should  be  educated  here.  By  the 
atutes,  however,  the  trustees  are  invested  with  unlimited  powers  as 

making  any  alteration  either  in  the  site  of  the  School  or  otherwise, 
it  shall  seem  to  them  advantageous  to  the  Institution. 
'  I'here  are   no   Church   Preferments  belonging  to   this  School, 
ither  is  there  a  Common  Seal. 

*  The  gross  average  income  of  the  school  is  about  jf5»300  per 
numy  arising  from  landed  estates,  and  the  interest  of  money  in  the 
tids,  being  X 26,000  stock. 

*  The  present  high  roaster  is,  John  Sleath,  D.  D.,  whose  salary  is 
318  per  annumj  together  with  a  spacious  house.  There  is  also  a 
use  appropriated  to  the  high  master,  at  Stepney^  besides  the  house 

the  chiirch-yard,  which  is  a  trifling  emolument.  This  gentleuan 
ces  boarders.  The  original  bust  of  the  founder,  which  was  dis- 
vered  in  the  ruins  of  the  school,  after  the  great  conflagration,  and 
lich  was  removed,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  copy  now  in  the  school- 
)m,  was  placed,  by  the  good  taste  of  Dr.  Koberts,  in  the  high 
ister's  house  over  the  exterior  of  his  drawing-room  door. 
'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  high  masters  of  St  Paul's  School^ 
*m  it's  first  foundation. — 1512.  Wiliiani  Lily.r^i522.  John  Rit- 
se. — 1532.  Richard  Jones. — 1549>  Thonoas  Freeman. — 1559.  John 
oke — 1573.  William  Malin.— 1581.  John  Harrison  —1596.  Richard 
ilcaster.r— 1608.  Alexander  Gill,  Senior. — 1635.  Alexander  Gill, 
D.  Junior, — 1640.  John  Lang  ley.— 1657.  Samuel  Cromeholme.— 

72.  Thomas  Gale,  D.D.— 1697.  John  Postlethwayt 1713-  Philip 

cough. — 1721.    Benjamin   Morland. —  ITd'S,   Timothy  Crurape.— 

37.    George   Charles,   D.D.— 1748.    George    Thicknesse.— 1769t 

shard  Roberts,  D.D.— ISl^.  John  Sleath,  D.D. 

■  ITie  present  sur- master   is    the'  Rev.   Richard  Edwards,  M.A., 

ose  salary  is  .i,307*  per  annum^  and  a  house.     This  gentlemai^ 

3  takes  boarders.  P 
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*  The  present  under-master  or  antient  chaplain  is,  the  Rer.  W* 
A.  C.  Dnrhaniy  M.A.»  whose  salary  is  £227-  per  annum,  and  a  home* 

<  The  present  assistant  master  is»  the  Rev.  J.  P.  fiean,  M.  A.  who8e 
salary  is  £251.  per  annum,  but  no  house.  This  gentleman  takes 
boarders. 

*  Besides  these  salaries,  there  are  payments  from  the  school  fundi 
to  the  officers  of  the  company ;  viz,,  Uie  clerk  <£100  a  year ;  the 
accomptant  <£40.;  two  beadles  £5.  each ;  the  surveyor  accomptant 
£4. :  the  surveyor  assistant  £4f. ;  and  a  porter  boy  £2. 

*  Andy  as  a  laudable  encouragement  to  the  high  masters,  that  their 
labours  shall  not  go  without  their  just  reward,  the  company  allow  a 
princely  annuity  of  <£l,000.  to  the  late  high  master,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Iloberts,  who  retired,  after  filling  that  dignified  station  about  fcttj" 
five  years,  and  **  was  a  man  of  sreat  merit." 

'  There  is  also  an  annuity  allowed  to  the  late  sur-master*s  widow, 
of  ^'60  per  annum. 

<  From  this  fruitful  seminary  of  religion  and  learning,  which  has 
continued  to  increase  in  reputation  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  many  good  and  great  men  have  proceeded ;  and  among  these 
may  be  enumerated^ — Thomas  Nightingale;  Thomas  Lupset;  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  Knight,  Privy  Counsellor  to  Henry  the  Eighth; 
Sir  William  Paget,  I^ight,  Privy  Counsellor  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  three  succeeding  sovereigns;  Sir  Edward  North,  aflerwardi 
Lord  North ;  John  Leland,  the  Antiquary ;  William  Whitaker,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
William  Camden ;  John  Milton ;  Sir  Charles  ilcarborougb,  the  ny- 
sician;  Samuel  Pepys^  ^sq*  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  Benjanua 
Calamy,  D.D.;   Tnomas  Smith,  A.M.   Keeper  of  the  Universtf 
Library  of  Cambridge :  Richard  Blondel,  the  Surgeon ;  Sir  Thomas 
Davies,  Knight,  the  celebrated  Linguist ;  Humphrey  Gower,  D.D., 
Master  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  the 
pious  author  of  the  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England;  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough; 
Thomas  Tooke,  S.T.P.,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Bishop's 
Stortford;   Roger  Cotes,   Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
and  the    associate  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight, 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Archibald,  Earl  of  Forfar ;  Charles,  Duke  of 
Manchester;    Sir   Edward    Northey,    Knight,    Attorney  General; 
George  Hooper,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Samuel  Brad- 
ford, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  John  Long,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
Matthew  Mawson,  Bishop  of  Ely ;   Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  Spencer  Cooper,  Chief  Justice  or  Chester; 
Sir  Soulden  Laurence,  Knight ;  Dr.  Garner,  Dean  of  Exeter ;  Jdm 
Fisher,  D.D.  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and  the  Rev.  Jobs 
Curtis,  the  present  head  master  of  the  granunar  school  at  AsUiy* 
de-la-Zouch.' 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed ;  and  the  fac-similes  of  the 
seals,  sixty-eight  in  number,  are  engraven  in  a  very  superior 
style.  To  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  infomiatiba  respecting 
many  of  the  great  foundations,  particularly  those  of  Loiidoo, 
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V  c&D  bear  an  iadmdual  testimony ;  and  we  have  na  dotibt 

tlie  Dtbers  are  »s  correct  as  unwearied  assiduity  and  re*  J 
iftrch  can  make  Uiem.  We  consider  tiis  work  as  an  important  4 
jcession  lo  topographical  literature,  which  ought  to  find  a*^ 
bee  in  every  well  selected  library. 


rt.  in.     lUiislrntiont  of  the  Divine  Government  t  tending  to  shew, 
that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom  s    ' 
goodness,  and  will  termtoate  in  the  Production  of  Universal  Pur 
Hud  HappinesB.     By  T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 
Concluded /rum  page  350. 

rllE  argument  a  priori  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  XJniver- 
sal  Itestoration,  la  not  only  specious,  but  satisfactory,  if  tb*] 
thing  which  requires  to  he  proved,  is  taken  for  granted^.  I 
e  have  already  referred  to  this  fundamental  principle,  which,,  J 
Mirt  from  (he  plain,  practical,  and  scriptural  as|>ect  of  thul 
Igect,  is,  as  it  si?ems  to  us,  the  only  point  that  can  demand  an*  V 
igthened  consideration.     If  it  be  allowed  that  Evil  is  a  branmil 

the  Divine  contrivance  for  the  production  of  a  higher  ulti-T 
Ite  good  to  (he  creaiure ;  that  it  is  but  the  temporary  nam^'J 

a  particular  class  of  the  dispensations  of  Sovereign  Bene^'l 
ence;  if,  in  tt  word,  the  foremost  and  favourite  dogma  ofl 
Sdelity  be  conceded,  that  all  things  are  as  God  makes  (hem£,B 
BO,  indeed,  many  pages  fewer  than  the  three  hundred  wbioll  r 
r.  Smith  has  employed,  might  suffice  to  bring  the  question  ttf  i 

issue.  But  with  the  proof  of  this  most  essential  point,  he  dq  I 
(ere  troubles  his  reader.  Perhaps  he  never  surmised  that  it^l 
old  be  called  in  question  ;  or  he  might  perceive,  that  unles*" 

couUl  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  i(  would  give  aa  absolutely 
Rtuitous  and  nugatory  character  to  his  subsequent  reasonings. 
The  argument  may,  we  btUeve,  without  misrepresentation,  be 

s  stated.  God  is  immediately,  or  mediately,  the  Author  of 
being  :  that  is  (o  say,  all  things  are,  as  He  causes  them  to 
God  is  perfectly  good,  or,  to  speak  mure  definitely,  per- 
Btly  beneficent.  The  highest  possible  good  of  his  creatures,  is 
fe  sole  and  ultimate  end  of  God  in  the  construction  and  go- 
riiment  of  the  universe.  If  God  be  perfectly  heneficL'nt,  He 
11  certainly  choose  such  un  end;  if  perfectly  wise,  He  will 
lopt  the  best  means  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  if  all  power- 
1,  He  will  perfect  his  design  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  failure, 
be  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  however  objcctionuble 
me  of  these  propositions  may  he,  there  is  but  one  of  them  of 
ly  significance  to  the  argument ;  namely,  that  first  mentioned  ; 
la  it  is  uj)on  the  assumption  of  this  very  proposition,  that  all 
tfse,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  who  have  defended  (he  doctrin* 
L^isj^Ute,  have  founded  their  reasonings. 
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• 

A  few  extracu  from  the  Toluiue  hefiM«  im,  will  exhibit  i 
specimen  of  the  several  branches  of  tiM  argoment,  as  we'h^e 
just  stated  it. 

*  If  then  the  world  be  indeed  the  production  of  a  Beti^ 
who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power  anid  goodness,  the  proof  of  His 
eonttant  and  perfect  superintendence  of  it  seems  to  be  irresistible. 
For  since  He  is  perfect  in  wisdom,  He  could  not  have  created  il 
without  some  design,  and  that  design,  whatever  it  be.  He  roust 
be  careful  to  accomplish  Whether  we  suppose  He  created  it  with  s 
Tiew  to  display  to  His  intelligent  creatures  His  wisdom  and  power,  or 
with  a  design  to  impart  enjoymeni  to  an  inconoeivuble  number  and 
▼ariety  of  beines,  we  must  b«;lieve,  in  the  one  case',  that  He  will  at 
all  times  provide  against  the  interruption  of  that  order  which  alone 
can  illustrate  His  perfections,  and  the  destruction  of  those  faculties 
which  are  necessary  to  perceive  them;  and  in  the  ather^  thai  He  niS 
snj^r  so  eveni  to  happen  which  can  prevent  or  impair  the  hoppineu  He 
d^rmines  to  bestow.  In  every  successive  period,  therefore.  He  must 
have  exactly  the  same  reason  to  superintend  the  events  which  take 
place  in  his  creation,  as  He  had  at  first  to  perform  the  gl  rious  work. 
-—The  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  is,  that  God  i«  the  ruler  of 
the  world ;  that  every  event  is  under  His  direction,  and  promotes 
in  its  appointed  measure  the  purpofi»es  of  His  wise  and  benevolent 
administration  ;  that  the  natural  and  morai  evil  which  presa/l^  are  At 
instruments  which  His  xwsdom  has  chosen^  no  less  than  the  more  obvious 
blessings  of  existence^  to  promote  the  highest  advantage  of  His  inteSi' 
gent  creatures  ;  that  by  His  almighty  and  all-perfect  superintendenofe 
of  events,  he  will  secure  this  result.' 

This  is  surely  sufficiently  explicit:  the  period,  then,  wiD 
arrive,  when  men  shall  be  brought  to  so  true  a  sense  of  the  reJ 
nature  of  the  case,  that  they  will  thank  God,  not  only  for  thdr 
being,  and  ^  the  more  obvious  blessings  of  existence,'  but  for 
their  cnme«i,  and  tbcir  hatred  of  Himself,  as  well  as  for  *  the 
'  protracted  and  intolerable  pains  of  Uell  ;*    and  this  b  '  tke 

*  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  I !' 

<  It  is  not  just  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  exercises  any  sock 
controul  over  his  creatures,  as  to  force  them  to  act  contrary  to  their 
will,  or  to  violate  any  principle  of  their  nature  x  they  always  act,  asi 
must  act  according  to  their  will,  and  in  conformity  to  their  nature; 
but,  at  the  same  time.  He  secures  His  own  purpose,  by  placing  them 
in  circumstances  which  so  operate  upon  their  nature,  as  ceffoiiii^  to 
induce  the  conduct  He  requires* 

It  would  lead  us  away  from  the  question  in  hand,  to  foDov 
Dr.  .Smith  through  his  crudities  on  the  subject  of  the  WiH 
He  is  pleased  to  instruct  us,  that,  '  the  term  volition^  expresses 

*  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately  previous  to  the 

*  actions  which  are  called  voluntary.'*  Were  he  asked.  And  how 

.  *  How  much  ignorant,  shallow,  and  impertinent  meddling  with 

^         metaphysical  Theoloey,  might  be  saved  by  a  modest  perusal  a£  sock 
*         irritinys  as  those  of  fteudent  Edwards. 
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H  ire  those  actions   cliaractPrizeH   which   ai-e  cuUeil   voluntary  ? 

B  would  he  rp|tly,  Tlinse  which  are  preceded  liy  llie  state  of  mind 

■   called   voliiinn  f  Dr.  S.  illusiraies  his  doctrine  of  (hat  Divine 

n   education'il  Providence    whidi    aiakea    men    precisely    what 

they    ar*-,    by   uddiiCToer  the    instances    of    NewToN,   Lutrer, 

Washington,  and   Howard.     Gut  did  he  Not  perceive,    that 

Hie  Mrifliif^sx  of  A(«  argument  required  liim  to  mention  names  gf 

t  diif(?rent  duradcr ;  and  that  to  meet  the  obvious  difficiillies  of 

i-iitJon,  for  Newion,  he  should  hxve  nam^  Spiwixa,  for 

LiitlVr,    LoijoLi,   or    /Huhftmel,  tor    \Vii8hini;ton,  Catharine, 

Fredi.r,cl<\  or  Atlili,  and  for  Howard,  Bunner,  or  Jeffnetf 

Did  Ci'<n  niiike  these  men  exactly  what  they  were;  and  that 

fuo,  fur  their   hisfliest  good  ?      Either  Dr.    Smith   designedly 

evades  the   difficult  and   odious   point  of  liia  system,   or  bis 

ihbkin^  on  ttie  auhject  is  pitiably  shallow. 

'  The  train  of  circa  instances  in  which  an  individual  has  been 
laced,  has  given  ri«e  to  a  disp'>sition,  the  indulgence  of  which  is 
loonipuiible  with  his  own  happinei<B  and  with  that  of  his  fellow* 
^ngs.  This  diGjioaition  it  is  necessary  to  correct :  this  correction  is 
iccoinplislied  by  ciusin^  him  to  pass  through  another  traio  of  cir- 
istances,  which  makes  him  feel  the  evil  of  bit  conduct ;  and  this 
aciplinei  being  attended  with  sutleringi  is  expressed  by  the  term 
Ini^nienl.' 

This  is  truly  to  ^ive  to  the  moral  world,  and  its  movements, 
Vf  character  of  a  monstrous  furce,  in  wliich  nothing  is  real,  hut 
le  consciou^ues!!  of  pain,  or  pleasure.  An  impression  of  this 
imi  is  inevitable  in  contemplating  the  condition  and  desUniea 
r  mankind,  if  tiuod  and  Kvil  are  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
line  source. 

*  Were  theve  no  evil  in  the  world,*  remarks  our  Author,  '  there 
mid  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  view  of  the  subject  he  has 
Jcen.  Were  every  one  virtuous  and  happy,  every  heart  would 
Tejoice  to  trace  to  the  Oeicy  its  excellences  and  it«  pleasures.  But 
*ow  can  He  who  is  perfect  in  benignity,  be  the  Author  of  Evil  1 
he  Deity  mu^t  have  some  wise  and  benevolent  object  to  accompliah, 
I  the  result  of  His  administration,  and  that  object  can  be  nothing 

ut  the  final  and  ;perfect  happiness  of  His  intelligent  creatures 

When  lie  placed  mnn  in  such  circumstances  as  He  foresaw  would  be 
Uiended  witii  the  production  and  indulgence  of  evil  passions,  H« 
must  at  the  game  time  have  foreseen,  that,  under  His  directions,  thete 
would  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  sum  of  kippineu 
Jtan  could  have  existed  without  them.  Ti)e  misery  produced  by  sin 
is  designed  to  answer  the  same  benevolent  purpose  in  the  moral 
Morld,  which  the  pain  occasioned  by  hunger  accomplishes  in  the 

The  reader  will  remark  the  evasion  of  the  subject  in  this  Inst 
lenteuce.     l^et  it  li«  granted,  that  the  mitery  conse^ueut  upoa 
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sin,  is  a  purely  beneficent  infliction  upon  the  subject  of  ity 

Suestion  is  not  what  good  the  misery  does  him,  but  what  good 
le  sin  does  him.  He  is  made  miserable,  it  seems,  that  he  miy 
become  good :  but  is  he  made  wicked,  that  he  may  be  madi 
miserable,  that  be  may  become  good  ? 

Dr.  Smith  finds  it  of  course,  essential  to  his  argument,  to 
obscure  from  the  view  of  his  readers  the  immeasurable  disparity 
Which  actually  exists  among  men  in  the  most  important  of 
respects. 

'  If  every  principle  of  the  human  understanding,  revolts  at  th 
conclusion  that  the  Deity  is  partial  and  capricious  in  His  kindnai 
and  has  designed  to  make  some  individuals  happy  and  others  mm 
rable,  it  is  equally  opposed  by  all  the  appearances  of  nature.  -  No 
where  in  nature  are  there  traces  of  a  partial  God.     Every  appearaace 
of  partiality  vanishes  from  all  His  great  and  fundamental  gifta.    Ui 
only  in  what  is  justly  termed  the  adventitious  circumstances  wbi ' 
attend  His  bounties,  that  the  least  indication  of  it  can  be  supposed 
exist;  yet  narrow  amd  contracted  minds  confine  their  attention 
these  adventitious  circumstances  alone,  and  hence  conclude  that  Hi 
is  partial  in  the  distribution  of  His  goodness  ;  while  all  His  great 
fundamental  hlessings  are  so  universally  and  equally  diffused,  that  tb 
demonstrate  Him  to  be  a  Being  of  perfect  oenevolence.     Now 
ought  to  reason  from  the  great  to  the  little,  not  from  the  little  to 
great ;  we  ought  to  say,  because  in  every  thing  of  primary  import 
there  is  no  appearance  of  partiality,  therefore  there  can  be  retll; 
none,  althougli  in  lesser  things  there  is  some  inequality  in  the  dii< 
tribution  of  the  absolute  sum  of  enjoyment :    not  because  there  k 
some  inequality  in  lesser  things,  therefore  there  must  be  partialitji 
although  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  any  thing  of  real  momejd. 
But  while  the  universality  of  the  Divine  benevolence  will  be  readily 
admitted,  with  respect  to  the  blessings  which  have  been  mentioned 
many  persons  believe  that  the  Deity  acts  upon  a  totally  diflTereot 
principle  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  moral  and  spiritual  favour, 
and  that  lie  invariably  confines  the  bestowment  of  this  descriptioD  of 
good  to  a  few  chosen   individuals.     The  most  popular  systems  d 
religion   which  prevail  in  the  present  age,  are  founded   upon  thii 
opinion.     But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  there  is  no  partiality  in  the  priaazj 
and  essential  gift  of  existence,  in  life  considered  as  a  whole,  in  the 
minor  properties  and  felicities  of  our  nature,  in  our  senses,  in  oar 
intellectual  and    moral   faculties,    and  in  the  gratification  of  whidt 
they  are  respectively  the  source ;  if  all  these  great  blessings  agree  b 
this  important  circumstance,  that  they  are  instruments  of  enjoymeni 
to  all,  and  that  the  happiness  they  actually  do  impart  is  universal,  it 
must  follow  that  there  is  no  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  moral  and 
spiiitual  good       For  why  is  this  spiritual  good  imparted    to  anji 
Why  is  it  superadded  to  the  merely  animal  and  intellectual  nature  d 
a  single  individual  ?    It  must  be  to  perfect  its  possessor,  and  to  mab 
bim  susceptible  of  a  greater  sum  or  enjoyment,' 

The  word  partiality,    surely,    does  not  express   the  men 
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aking  a  difference  in  the  distribution  of  favourfl,  but  implies 

ither  thmt  unressonable  or  unjust  ))refereiice  nhicb,  in  lipstow- 

ig  a  favour  upon  one  object,  vriibhoMs  that  which  is  due,  from 

notlier.      Conduct  of   this  description,  we  presume,   no  one 

ittribute§  to  tlie  Divine  Bein?.    But  because  God  is  not  partial, 

does  He  therefore  make  no  differences  in  tfae  bestontnent  of  the 

ghest  and  ultimate  good  ?  \Ve  are  unaffectedly  at  a  loss  to 

Imagine  tlie    uiemiiti^  ot    the  paHsages  we    liave  just  quoted. 

The  purport  of  Dr.  iijinith's  reasoning  appeam  to  be  tliis,   (and 

indeed  his  art<;u[Dent  requires  tliat  it  should  be  understood  as 

importiog,)  (hat  we   may  certainly  infer    the  iotentioo  of  the 

P«at  Parent  to  bring  each  individual  of  His  family  to  virtue 

and  liappiness,  because  we  see  no  instances  of  His  making  a 

diSerence    among   His    creatures    in   any    respect  of  primary 

importance,  or  of  real  moment.    Now  we  simply  ask,  Whence 

b  Virtue  i  Aod  is  it  a  mutter  of  primary  importance,  and  of 

real  moment  ?  or  is  it  to  be  classed  among  those  '  adventitious 

*  circumstances,'  to  which  *  narrow  and  contracted  minds* 
are  too  apt  to  *  confine  their  attention'  ?  Dr.  !^milb  bimsetf 
^knowledges,  that  '  were  every  one  virtuous  and  happy,  every 

heart  would  rejoice  to  trace  to  the  Deity  its  excellences  and 
its  pleasures.'  This  is  very  good.  But  some  (alas  1  how 
few  ! )  are  virtuous ;  and  these,  when  they  have  passed  here  a 
lew  days  of  sorrow,  shall  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unchangeable 
happiness.  Others,  however, — yes,  themani/,  are  not  virtuous  ; 
and  they  must  yet  be  miserable,  in  a  degree,  and  for  a  period, 
which  no  one  ventures  to  limit :  or,  to  express  the  subject  in  the 
concise  language  of  our  Lord,  "  The  wicked  shall  go  away 
""  into  rnonian  punishment ;  but  the  righteous,  into  aonian 
"  life."  Here  then,  whatever  terms  we  may  choose  lo  ai'ply  to 
the  Divine  conduct,  is  a  difference  among  men,  if  not  infinitely, 
at  least  inconceivably  great  and  momentous.  Virtue,  with  its 
attendant  felicity,  is  granted  to  be  the  gift  of  God ;  and  this  gift 
it  possessed  by  some ;  it  is  not  possessed  by  others.  Some, 
Iiaving  been  formed  to  virtue  by  Him  lo  whom  we  must  trace 
every  excellence,'  are  "  not  appointed  imto  wrath,  hut  to 
obtain  Salvation,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  To  others, 
there  remains  "  a  fearful  looking  for  of  wrath,  and  fiery  indig- 
"  nation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversary  ;"  they,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Dr.  Smith,  having,  '  by  the  train  of  circtimatanceii  in 

*  rehich  they  have  been  placed,  acquired  dispositions'  which 
render  them,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripturps,  "  vessels  of 
"  wrath^tted  for  destruction."*     There  is  but  one  supposition 

*  Dr.  Smith'B  system,  it  is  apparent,  fixes  the  most  obnoxioua 
interpretation  upon  the  phrase  which  St.  Paul  employit  Rom.  ix.  23. 
KATUFTIZMCHA  uc  ii«7»}Um(>. 
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which  can  afTord  support  to  the  position  Dr.  Smith  laboiMitf 
much  to  maiotain  :  luousfntus  and  unscriptural  as  is  the  idea^he 
must  suppose,  that  the  sin  aud  the  punishmeDt  of  the  viickedf 
shall  ^crk  for  them  such  an  onerulus  of  enjoyment,  as  shall  aeC 
only  compensate  to  themselves  tor  the  monian  Hell  they  shaO 
have  suflfered,  but  ^ive  them  some  ultimate  advantage  over  the 
righteous ;  otherwise,  there  viill  be  still  room  to  say,  in  cob* 
formity  to  certain  ^  popular  systems  of  Religion/  that  ^  the 
<  Deity  confines  the  bestowment  of  moral  and  spiritual  favour  to 
€  a  Jew  chonen  individuaU,^ 

^  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance.  He  is  made  what  be  is» 
entirrl^  by  the  train  of  events  which  have  befallen  him.  The  poweri 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  have  been  called  into  action  by  turround;- 
ing  objects,  and  ///^  nature  oj  thtit  action  has  been  determined,  bj 
that  of  the  objects  which  have  induced  it.  Had  the  situation  m 
any  human  being  varied  in  the  least,  there  mvLut  have  beeo  a  pro- 
portioaable  difference  in  his  character.^  Thi^  is  so  true,  that  jmy 
oeing  who  had  entirely  in  his  own  hands  the  direction  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  who  pi/ssessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  natore 
of  man,  might  m.tkc  bis  character  v%  hatevcr  he  pleused^,^  There  i«  no 
affection,  hi>wever  fixed  which  he  might  hot  change;  no  habit, 
however  inveterate,  vvhicb  be  might  not  eradicate.  And  this  hfe 
mighc  effect,  as  we  have  alrbadv  shewn,  without  pnttibg  the  least 
constraint  upon  the  will,  or  m;:kmg  the  slightest  iniiringement  qn.tbe 
liberty  of  the  moral  agent  ^  for  by  cbpinging  his  circumstances*  he  might 
alter  his  volition,  and  thus  excite  in  him  the  desire  to  do  or  to  be, 
whatever  he  might  wish  him  to  accomplibb  or  to  become.' 

The  above  quotation  v:e  brin^  forward,  chiefly  as  it  affords,  in- 
directly, a  most  strikins:  exemplificdtion  of  the  confusion — the  ab- 
solute obrstruction  to  thoui^ht,  which  is  introduced  into  the  mind 
alon^  with  an  inadequate  or  mistaken  hypothesis.     A  man  is  a 
thoroui^h  neet'ssarian  ;  he  explicitly  attributes  virtue  to  God  ;  he 
acknowiedfj^es  the  eternity  and  the  infallil>illty  of  the  Divine  pur- 
posei<,  and  then,  ho  sf^eak^  in  terms  of  indis^mfiit  contempt  of  the 
•doctrine- of  Kk'ction  !  !     While  he  pities  the  gloomy  Calvinist, 
Dr.  Smith  himst  If  endeavours  to  establish  a  Reprobation  which 
the  welt-informed  Calvinist  would  abhor. 
«     Dr.  Smith  thus  defines  Punishment : 

*  t^unishment  is  the  infiiction  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
'beglcct  or  violation  of  duty,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  Evil. 

Such  a  definition  can  do  no  more  than  to  vary  the  terms  of 
the  question  in  debate.  It  can  in  no  way  serve  the  argument, 
.but  a9  it  is  tipefitio  principii.  It  must  then  be  asked,  Is  the 
Yuture  condition  of  the  wicked  dimply  punitite  ? 
'  But  granting  both  the  justness  and  the  appositeness  of  this 
definition,  the  hypothesis  proposed  to  us,  as  aloue  worthy  of  a 
reasonable  credence,  is  this,  (as  we  have  before  expressed  itj 
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Men  are  made  wicked^  that  they  may  be  puninhedf  t^at  they 
tnay  become  good.  Now,  iet  the  reader  observe,  tUat  tiiat  Evil 
which  terminates  in  its  own  ultimate  cqrrection,  or  da^truction, 
adds  nothing  to  the  well- beings  of  the  universe,  but,  to  the 
"whole  extent  of  it,  is  simple  Evil.  Nor  (ioes  it  muke  any 
ditTerence  if  we  choose*to  call  the  former  portion  of  this  Evil, 
eause,  and  the  latter,  consequence  ;— the  former,  sin,  and  the 
latter,  punishment.  Dr.  Smith  asserts,  that  he  uho  choossea 
simple  Evil  lor  its  own  sake,  and  rests  in  it  as  an  end,  is  a  male- 
volent being.  But  £vil  thut  only  cures  itself,  is  simple  Evil, 
H^re  then,  again,  we-perceive,  that  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a 
benevolent  causation  of  evily  it  must  be  believed,  that  sin  will 

Eroduce,  to  the  subject  of  it,  a  positive  additional  advantage 
eyond  what  could  result  .^gm  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
virtue.  A  little  reflection  vritt  convince  any  one,  that  if  Evil  does 
Dot  produce  a  higher  good,  it  is  pure  Evil ;  and  to  choose  pure 
Evil,  we  are  told,  is  the  property  of  a  malevolent  being.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  Evi|  produces  a  higher  ^ood,  it  must  do  so,  either 
to  the  subj  ct  of  it,  (that  is,  the  sinner  will  be  the  better  (or  his 
sin,)  or  it  fdufit ^procure  this  higher  good  to  other  creatures : 
but  this  is  a  supposition  >vhi6ii,  we  imagine,  the  favourers  of 
Final  Restitution  could  by^'^o  means  allow,  for  »there  would 
then  inevitably  follow  the  ideas  of  partiality, — of  the  subordi- 
natiot)  of  individual  interests,aDd  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  In- 
deed it  would  be  impossible,  .after  such  an  admission,  to  resist 
even  Calvinism  itself. 

<  That  all  the  punishtnent  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  present 
-g&ie  is  corrective,  is  universally  acknowledged.* 

Upon  this  assertion  we  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  subject.  A  large  proportion  of  tlie  suffer- 
ing which  we  see  in  the  world,  is  not  corrective  in  its  actual 
influence,  nor  even  in  its  tendency  ;  nor  is  it  consequdot  upon 
the  personal  violation  of  duty.  Of  this  sort  are  the  sufferings  of 
animals,  and  of  infants.  Though  it  were  true,  therefore,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  present  state,  is 
always  corrective,  the  class  of  facts  to  which  we  refer  would 
unequivocally  indicate,  that  Evil  is  far  more  deeply  related  to 
the  system  of  things,  than  is  supposed  in  the  shaliow  theory 
under  discussion.  But,  in  the  second  place.  Dr.  Smith's 
argument  is  here  analogical.  Let  him,  then,  adhere  strictly  to 
the  limits  of  the  analogy  he  adduces.  Suppose  it  granted,  that 
all  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  present  state, 
is  corrective  in  its  tendency ;  or,  to  state  the  miitter  with  more 
precision,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  deflnition  of  purtishment 
above  quoted,  let  it  be  said,  that  all  the  suffering  of  oflendcrs  in 
the  present  state,    is  punitive  in   its  nature.       The  utmost 
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extent  of  the  analo^^l  bferenoe  woold  be  this^  that  the  nuSet^ 
ing  of  ofTenders  Id  the  future  state,  will  also  prohabUi  be  cor- 
rective in  its  tendeocy.    But  we  see  every  day,  that  even  in 
those  cases  where  suffering  is  the  most  unequivocally  consequent 
upon  offence^  and  therefore,  the  most  apparently  corrective  in  its 
design,  not  the  smallest  progress  is  made  towards  actual  amend- 
ment.     So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  broad  and  prominont 
character  of  the  present  state,  viewed  as  a  school  of  virtue,  is 
incarrigiblenes9.     Beside  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  sur- 
rounding facts,  proving  the  insufficiency  of  correction,  it  is  a 
truth  explicitly  established  by  the  inspired  threatening,  ^  He 
that  being  often  reproved  hardeneih  Jkttnecib,  shall  suddenly 
be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy J*^     Following,  there- 
fore, the  analogy,  we  may  say.  It  appears  that  such  is  the  tiicle- 
pendent  nature  of  moral  evil,  such  the  limits  of  that  influence 
to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  Divine  administration,  and  such 
the  defectiveness  of  the  proof  from  which  it  might  be  concluded, 
that   suffering   and  virtue  are  connected   by  a  natural   and 
infallible  consequence,  that  we  may  well  apprehend,  even  al- 
though future  suffering  should  be  corrective  in  its  tendency ^  it 
may  theny  as  it  does  note,  wholly  fail  of  its  result     An  ana- 
logical argument  is,  of  course,  not  a  priori^  but  a  poiteriori. 
On  the  present  occasion,   we  are  not  reasoning  down  to  the  fact, 
from  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  know  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, but  from  the  fact,  as  it  lies  before  us,  we  attempt  to  infer 
the  ruleof  the  Divine  Government,  and  thence  derive  an  expectation 
of  thefuture.  Now  an  easy  supposition  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  the  analogy  so  much  insisted  upon.     Liet  it  then, 
for  a  moment,  be  imat^inecl,  that  the  present  race  of  men,  pre- 
cisely such  as  they   are,  were  rendered  immortal;    every  cir- 
cumstance of  human  life,  so  far  as  the  supposition  admits,  con- 
tiuuing  the  same  ;  at  least,  that  the  inducements  to  virtue,  and 
the  temptations  to  crime,  should  be  balanced,  so  as  to  have 
exactly  the  same  relative  iuiiuence,  that  they  are  found  in  fact  to 
])ossess.     Now,   let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether,  knowing 
what  he  does   know  of  human   nature,  and  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  external  causes  upon  it,  he  can  feel  an  expectation, 
that  the  lapse  ofone,of  two,  or  of  ten  thousand  years,  would  find  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  same  individuals  virtuous ;  or,  that 
the  order  of  events  such  as  they  are,  would,  of  themselves,  lessen 
the  power  of  habit,  and  strengthen  the  power  of  reason ;  that 
the  indurated  conscience  would  gradually  recover  its  moral 
sense  ;  that  the  love  of  pleasure,  under  the  continued  powers  of 
enjoyment,  and  means   of   gratification,   would  expire;    that 
malignancy,  ferocity,  and  the  lust  of  power,  instead  of  becoming 
more  deepened,  more  dominant,  and  more  inveterate,  would 
yield  to  that  evidence  of  experience,  which  proves  them  to  be 
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Inconsialent  with  true  happinesB.  For  ourselves,  we  caonot  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  expectation  :  no  one,  we  imagine,  will 
sustain  the  ridicule  of  so  romantic  a  chimera.  The  aiind  can 
hardly  dwell  upon  an  idea  more  terrific  than  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  men,  just  as  they  are,  in  the  world  ju^t  as  it  is ;  nor  is 
the  imai^e  of  such  a  Hell  the  less  frightful,  although  the  moral 
misery  be  supposed  still  decked  out  in  the  beauties  of  the  visible 
creation. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  soberlyim  ngine,  that  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuance under  the  corrective  inflaencen  of  Hbe  prt^sent  state, 
Would  necessitate  a  change  from  vice  to  virtue,  the  boosted  ana- 
logy is  exhausted  ;  it  cannot  prove  more  than  it  contains.  From 
what  wc  »ee  we  cannot  be  justified  in  concluding,  either,  that 
God  will  institute  a  process  of  iufalliMe  correction ,  or  even  that 
there  is  any  other  than  a  connexion  of  occaaionul  causation 
between  suffering  and  amendment. 

We  pass  over,  for  the  present,  that  portion  of  the  volume,  in 
which  the  iVutlior  attempts  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  v^lue  of 
the  terms  applied  to  the  subject  uf  Future  Piniishment  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  follow  Dr.  Smith  again  in  his  general  reasonings. 

'  It  18  when  we  consider  the  minute  shades  by  which  different  ains 
and  even  different  characters  are  discrimlDatea,  that  we  perceive  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  the  impo^isibility  both  of  the  uactrine  of 
endless  misery,  and  of  limited  punishment  terminated  by  destruction. 
How  sliplit  is  the  difference  between  the  worst  good  man  and  the 
best  wicted  man  !  How  impossible  is  it  for  the  utmost  exertion  of 
human  sagacity  to  distinguish  between  them,  yet  for  this  imperceptible 
di&rence  in  character  tliere  is  according  to  these  doctrines,  an  in- 
finite difference  in  destiny  I  1  le  who  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  good- 
ness, and  who  differs  from  the  best  wicked  man  only  by  the  slightest 
shade,  is  admitted  to  infinite  happiness  :  he  in  whom  wickedneis  pre- 
ponderates upon  the  whole,  hut  m  so  small  a  measure  that  no  human 
penetration  can  discern  it,  is  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  ; 
doomed  by  one  doctrine  to  inconceivable  torments  through  endless 
ages,  and  by  the  other  to  dreadful  euSering  for  a  very  protracted 
period)  and  then  to  endless  extinction  of  being.  According  to  one 
opinion  the  positive  torment,  according  to  the  other  tlie  positive  loss,  is 
infinite,  yet  the  difference  in  desert  is  indistinguishable.  This  is  a  dis- 
proportion to  which  there  is  no  parallel  io  any  of  the  works  of  the  Dei^, 
and  which  cannot  exiat,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  in  any  of  his  dig* 
pensBtlons.' 

If  the  Author  would  allow  himself  to  follow  out  the  principles 
implied  in  the  above  passage,  through  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences, he  could  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  perceive  that,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  bis  views  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
system,  and  of  the  redemption  proclairued  in  the  Go>jjiel,  are 
obscnred  by  some  capital  mistake.  The  very  point  of  the  objec- 
tion upon  which  be  insists,  falls  without  rcmetljr  upon  Chris- 
lianily  itself. 
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Let  us  then  attend  strictly  to  the  doctrines  expressed  or  iin* 
plied  in  the  quotation.     It  is  supposed,  that  the  Good  are  io 
part  bad,  and  the  Bad,  in  part  good  ;  that  between  the  best  and 
tlie  vrorst  of  mankind,  there  intervenes  an  absolutely  indefinite 
moral  penwhbru — a  perfectly  innensible  gradatwn  of  desert ; 
and  that  the  worst  good  man,  and  the  best  wicked  man,  are  se- 
parated l>y  a  di^Ierence  so  small,  that  although  it  may  be  real  in 
the  o\e  of  Omniscience,  it  is  too  minute  ever  to  he  made  conspi- 
cuous to  created  intelligences,  as  afibrding  the  ground  of  a  widely 
different  adjudication.    Now  it  is  very  plain,  tliat  the  strictness  df 
a  simply  retributive  Hysieniy  especially  it  it  is  to  approve  itself  to 
the  conscience  of  every 'One  concerned,  demands  that  the  j^- 
dations  of  reward  and  puniahmentj  should,  at  no  point,  be 
more  abrupt  than  are  the  gradations  of   desert     if,  in  the 
future  world,  there  be   any  where  discoverable  a  perceptible 
line  of  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked^ — if 
tbt  re  be  room  for  the  one  to  say  to  the  other  :  *'  Between  us  and 
'^  you  there  is  a  gr^at  gulf  fixed,"  upon  that  line.  Equity  will 
be  outraged, — in  that  gulf,   Justice  will  be  merged.     In  place 
therefore  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  Heaven  and  HeU,  and  ot  the 
final  and  perfect  divi>ion  of  mankind  into  two  classes — the  un- 
equivocal reparation  of  the  sheep ^Ivom  the  goats^ — instead,  we 
say,  of  the  precise  ideas  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  on  the 
oue  hanil,  and  of  condemnation  and  everlastmg  destruction  on 
the  otluT,  it  will,  on  these  principles,  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
belief  in  the  future  arrangement  of  men  upon  an  indefinite  scale, 
whose  top,  indeed,  may  reach  the  heavens,  while  its  foundations 
rest  among  the   fires   of    intolerable  torment,  but  which  shall 
suspend  t))c  £;TOttt  moss  of  the  human  system  in  a  middle  region, 
neither  oxrinpt  from  the  terrors  of  the  gulf  below,  nor  advanced 
to  tiie  felicities  of  ilie  glittering  vault  above.     Such  a  represen- 
tation follows,  without  the  possibility  of  evasion,  from  the  in- 
definite gradation  of  desert,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
<a  pure  system  of   retiibutiQii  ;   let  it,  however,  rest  on  what 
ground  it  may,  it  is  altogether  incom))atible  with  the  whole 
ieuour,  and  with  the  most  express  declarations  ofrevealed  religion: 
if  such  be  in  fact  the  ease,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  io 
^eir  obvious   meaning,    the  reiterated  and    varied    represen- 
tations of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  are 
uttt;rly  deceptive. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  an  expedient  by  means  of 
which  the  glaring  incongruity  of  the  theory  proposed  to  us, 
may  he  somewhat  obscured.  In  order  to  give  it  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  conformity  to  the  very  plain  ayerinents  of  the  inspired 
writers,  relative  to  the  final  distribution  of  iBcn  into  two  classes, 
the  happy,,  and  the  miserable,  the  saved  and  the  lost,  recourse  is 
had  to  a  sort  of  mathematical  process  for  determining  the  precise 
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quantum  of  desert,  as  a  rule  of  adjudication  to  heaven  or  to  bell, 
ill  those  border  or  approximating  instances,  if  we  may  so  speak , 
where  theri^ht  and  t(ie  slriot  reason  of  the  case,  quite  fail  in 
affording  any  ground  for  a  widely  differing  destiny.  We  are 
told  of  '  virtue  preponderating  upon  the  whoW  in  a  character, 
or  the  reverse,  by  which  exact  preponderance  the  individual  is 
entitled  io  be  classed  with  the  ri^hteous,  or  with  the  wicked.  We 
may  waive  remark  upon  the  palpable  grossness  of  the  idea,  that 
goodness  and  guilt  are  things  husceptible  of  admeasurement,  like 
bales  of  merchandize ;  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  implied  in  the  supposition,  that  cha^ 
racter  is  determinable  by  the  number  of  good  or  of  bad  actions, 
or,  that  the  motives,  in  which  are  truly  contained  the  goodness 
or  the  badness  of  those  actions,  may  be  so  counterpoised,  as  to 
make  iheir  relative  value  resolvable  by  calculation.  We  pass 
by  all  this  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  theory  of  an  exact 
preponderance  of  virtue  or  ef  viee,  as  fur^ishistg  the  pretence 
upon  which  men  arc  to  be  divided  Into  ^n90  classes,  is  chargeaM  ,  qq 
the  faceof  it,  with  this  most  egregious  absurdity  thatit  fixes  a  value 
indefinitely  great,  upon  a  quantum  of  virtue,  which  the  very 
terms  of  the  proposition  suppose  to  be,;  inVfact,  indefinitely 
$malL  That  indiscernible  excess  or  defect  of  virtue,  which 
determines  this  supposed  preponderance,  can  afford  a  reason 
only  for  a  proportionable  dij3lM*ence  of  retribution  ;  and  if  it  be 
piade  to  serve  as  the  rule  of  a  wider  di^^parity,  it  can  only  be 
viewed,  on  the  ground  of  this  clumsy  hypothesis,  as  a  courtly 
ibction,  framed  to  cloak  the  perversion  of  Justice, 
-  Comj>ared  widi  views  so  incongruous,  so  grovelling,  how 
beautiful,  how  reasonable  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  !  He 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  offers  to 
men  a  perfected  redemption,  a  gratuitous  rescue  from  tli^J  conse- 
quences of  mere  retribution*  Instead  of  meting  out  his  heaven  a- 
gainst  the  needful  tale  of  good  deeds,  from  which  the  counterpoise 
of  sins  has  been  duly  subtracted,  he  promises  freely  to  bestow,  not 
only  eternal  life,  but  that  intrinsic  fitness  for  it,  the  possessioni 
jor  the  want  of  whicii,  furnishes  at  once  a  true,  an  unambiguous^ 
and  a  perfect  rule  for  the  final  division  of  mankind;  Of  this 
fitness,  the  first  and  prominent  article  is  the  conviction  of 
individual  obnoxiousness  to  a  retribution  which  would  entail 
immortal  ruin,  and  a  simple,  thankful  acceptance  of  unbought 
deliveriince.  The  man,  therefore,  who  despises  this  offer,  ii 
inevitably  abandoned  to  take  his  portion  in  the  world  >i^hore 
^very  oiie  shall  receive  that  which  is  his  due.  .  • 

On  tiio  subject  of  Justice,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  Dr«  Smit|t 
well  reiiiarks,  that 

^  There  is  no  attribute  concerning  which  such  vague  and  mlttakofi 
BOtioDS  fire  eni^rtttined,  aad  as  these  Qpiniong ;  as wwarily  uSectihf 


view  which  is  taken  of  the  most  interesting  doctrines,  it  is  of  gfcfti 
importance  to  establish  precise  and  just  conceptions  respecting  it.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  way  to  *  establish  precise  and  just 
^  conceptions  respecting'  any  subject,  is  not  to  confound  thing» 
that  diner,  but  to  keep  them  distinct.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  those  attributes  which  are,  as  Dr.  Smith  expresses  it,  *  not 
*  opposite  and  opposing,'  are  therefore  not  truly  distinguishable, — 
as,  lor  instance,  that  ^>odness  and  justice  are  in  reality  the  samsi 
thing, — we  imagine  ourseWes  to  have  much  less  preeUe  coQip^ 
tions  upon  the  subject,  than  we  had  before.  Is  there  no  WJv 
way,  we  may  ask,  of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  his  senM 
attributes  harmonize  in  the  conduct  of  God,  than  that  of  con« 
founding  our  conceptions,  by  taking  away  all  distinctions  from 
among  ideas  that  are  distinctly  intelligible  ?  But  let  us  hear 
the  definition  which  the  Author  proposes,  with  a  view  to  give 
bis  readers  *  precise  conceptions  on  the  subject' 

*  Justice  in  God,'  he  asserts,  '  is  the  treatment  of  every  ipenon  in 
the  manner  which  is  best  suited  to  his  moral  state.' 

Surely  this  is  childish.  Such  a  definition  would  apply  with 
nearly  equal  precision  to  any  other  of  the  moral  attrioates  of 
Deity ;  and  after  all,  it  either  assumes  every  thing,  or  it  means 
nothing  in  the  argument.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  die 
phrase  '  best  suited'  ?  If  it  means  best  suited  to  the  end  of 
making  the  individual  ultimately  virtuous,  then  it  assumes  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  it  moreover  declares,  that  the  crea- 
ture may  claim  virtue  on  the  ground  of  justice :  to  petition  for  it, 
therefore,  as  grace,  would  be  hypocritical.  But  if  it  means  *  best 
'  suited '  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Divine  government,  then  it 
passes  quite  wide  of  the  argument :  it  may  be  granted,  although 
it  be  true,  that  the  wicked  will  be  left  to  their  abused  liberty. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Justice,  simply,  as  the  ren- 
dering  to  every  one  of  his  due ;  of  Goodness,  as  the  bestowment 
of  that  which  cannot  be  claimed  or  demanded ;  of  Mercy,  a9 
the  remission  of  punishment,  due  to  sin  ;  and  of  the  harmony  of 
these  attributes  in  the  Divine  conduct  towards  sinners^  as  con- 
sisting in  the  provision  made  by  Sovereign  Goodness,  for  the 
hpnour  of  Justice,  in  the  exercise  of  Mercy.  We  hear  much 
from  certain  quarters,  of  what  God  owes  to  His  creatures,  but 
nothing  of  what  He  owes  to  Himself ^  In  truth,  the  Rational 
Theology,  as  it  is  termed,  amounts,  ooth  in  feeling  and  in  fact, 
to  the  impious  supposition,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 
Trustee  of  the  Universe,  responsible  to  His  creatures  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  His  office^  and  the  eventual  good  conduct 
of  their  concerns. 

The  folloiving  passage  contains  too  gross  a  misuse  of  un- 
questioned fact,  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  supposed  opponent  of  his  views,  Dr«  Smith  says. 
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*  How  can  you  be  happy  J  How  can  you  be  happy  even  for  your- 
■eir^  How  great  are  the  chances  that  you  are  not  in  the  number  ot 
the  elect !  How  many  thousands  are  pasged  by !  How  few  are 
chosen !  How  much  more  probable  U  it  that  you  are  among  the 
thousands  than  among  the  few  !  Why  do  you  believe  that  you  are 
the  favourite  of  Heaven  ?  What  mark  is  engraven  on  your  forehead; 
what  sensBtioDS  are  peculiar  to  your  heart;  what  is  there  in  your 
diepositionB  or  your  conduct  hy  which  you  have  ascertained  the  im- 

Sirtant  fact  ?  You  think  you  are  one  of  the  elect.  It  may  be  bo, 
ut  it  may  not  be  so.  When  the  chances  are  so  much  against  you, 
you  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing.  It  Is  then  uncertain  whether 
you  are  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  unutterable  and  everlasting 
pleasure,  or  to  the  endurance  of  endless  and  inconceivable  torments. 
You  flatter  yourself  that  the  happy  portion  will  be  yours.  But  men 
easily  Salter  themselves.  What  if  you  should  be  buoying  yourself 
up  with  a  delusive  expectation  !  When  such  happiness  is  at  stake, 
when  such  misery  impends,  and  when  both  are  shrouded  in  such 
awful  uncertainty,  how  can  you  enjoy  a  moment's  peace  ?' 

We  beg  to  introduce  here  a  short  extract  from  a  work  to 
which  Dr.  Smith  refers  in  terms  of  the  highest  encomium. 
'  The  wicked,  without  doubt,'  remarks  Dr.  John  Prior  Estlin, 

*  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  oi  the  human  race.     This 

*  truth,  which  although  it  is  reconcileable  to  infinite  benevolence, 
'  yet  to  a  heart  which  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  humnn  afTections, 
'  is,  after  all,  a  most  painful  consideration,  canntl  be  evaded. 

*  The  voice  of  infallibility  hath  spoken  it ;  the  elevated  standard 
'  of  Christian  morality,  compared  with  the  general  moral  state 

*  of  mankind,  confirms  it;  every  analogy  of  nature  points  out  to 
'  it :  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
'  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be 
'  that  go  in  thereat,  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
'  the  way  that  leadelh  unto  life,  aiv\fem  there  be  that  find  it."  ' 
Does  Dr.  Smith  assent  to  this  statement,  or  is  he  a  Christian 
only  while  he  can  stand  in  the  8an-»hine  of  revelation,  and  a 
Deist,  when  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  it :  We  will 
presume  that  he  does  believe  that  the  many  are  lost,  thai  the 
few  are  saved;  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.  Now 
then,  we  will  suppose  some  one,  triumphing  in  the  unclouded 
brightness  of  Deism,  who  should  upbraid  the  Author  of  (besfl 
Illustrations,  with  his  gloomy  and  burrible  persuasion.  '  tlow,* 
may  such  a  one  say,  '  can  you  be  happy  ?  How  can  you  be 
•happy  even  for  yourself?  How  great  are  the  chances  that 
'  you  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  saved  !     How  many  tbou- 

*  sands  arc  passed  by  !  How  few  are  chosen  !  Hon  much 
'  more  probable  is  it  that  you  are  among  the  thousands,  than 

*  among  the  few  !  Why  do  you  believe  that  you  are  the  favou- 
'  rite  of  heaven }     What  mark  is  engraven  on  your  forehead  ; 

*  what  sensations  are  peculiar  to  your  hear,t ;  what  is  there  in  your 
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diftpMitionff  or  yo*ir  conduct  by  which  you  have  aioertaimd  the 
iinportiint  laci  ?     You  think   you  are  one  of  the  saTed.    It 
may  be  so.     But  it  may  f^ot  be  so.     When  the  chances  an*  so  ^ 
ii'uch  against  you,  you  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing.     It  is 
then   uncertain  wlieiber  you  are  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of 
onutteruble  and  everljstiiig  pleasure,  or  to  the  endurance  of 
very    pn^tt  acted    and    intolerable    torments.      You   flatlec 
your<eU  that  the  happy  portion  ys\\\  be  yours.     But  men  emJJM 
flatter  themselvea.     Vviiat  if  you  should  be  buoyinn^  yottrMT 
up   with  a  delusive  expectation.     When  sueh  happwesii/iffai 
stake,  when  mieh  misery  impends,  and  when  both  are  shrouMI 
in  such   awful  uncertainty,  how   can   you  enjoy  a  monent^s 
peace  r*     To  so  pointed  a  remonstrance,  what  would  Dr.  dmith 
repiv  ?  We  may  suppose  him  to  speak  thus,  and  we  think  the 
caviller  would  be  welt  ansv\ered.     ^  Firmly  persuaded  as  I  am 
of  the  truth  of  Christ  iantty,  however  painful  may  be  the  thought, 
and  to  whatever  odium  or  ridicule  the  confession   may  expose 
me,  I  do  confess  to  believe  tiiat  a  future  htate  will  increase 
the  misery  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race^ 
for  a  very  protracted  period.     I  acknowledge  too,  that  this 
conviction  is   ineanipatible  with  the  thouglitkss  and  brutish 
mirth  of  the  Epicurean  ;  and  with  the  peace,  or  rathvr  the  in- 
sensibility, which  results  from  a  stupid  and  wilful  scepticism. 
80  far,  therefore,  you  have  an  apparent  advantage  over  me, 
an<l  so  far  I  must  consent  to  lie  under  your  pity,  and  toendure  the 
obnoxiousness  of  my  belief.     But,  if  theycicf  be  so,  it  would 
not  be  remedfed — it  would  be  asr^r.ivattd— by  my  incredulity. 
With  respect,  thcr(?fore,  to  my  fellow-men,  I  seek  to  derive  my 
peace  of  mind,   not  in  blinding  myself  to  their  sad  condition, 
but  in  the  benevolent  attempt,  so  far  a$<  I  have  opportunity,  to 
induce  a  happy  change  in  that  condition.     As  to  myself,  I 
perceive  that  the  volume   which  constrains  me    to  hold   the 
opinion  you   upbraid   me  with,   commands  the   righteous  to 
rejoice — to  rejoice  alrraysy  in  the  recollection  and  expecta- 
tion of    their  personal    felicity.      From   which  I  infer  that 
there  must  be  something  intrinsieal  and  satisfactory,  whereon 
this  special   and    personal    confidence  may   be     reasonably 
fotmded.     And   therefore,   although,  if  I   am  virtuous,  that 
virtue  is  so  the  gift  of   Ilim  from  whom  all  i^oool  things  de- 
scend, that  i  may  said  to  be  ^  chosen^  to,  as  well  as  fitted  for  sal- 
vation—-1  say  although  this  is  the  case,  you  are  guilty  of  a  gross 
misrepresentation,  in  stating  it  as  if  the  hope  of  personal  sal- 
vation could  rise  no  higher  than  may  be  justified  by  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  the  chances  against  my  being  in  the 
number  of  the  happy  few.     If  I  am  of  this  number,  I  may 
bohlly  say,  there  are  sensations  peculiar  to  my  heart :  for 
iiwtaiioe ;  1  love  tha  Creator  more  than  the  creature ;  and  I 
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,*  vrouM   onboMlBtingly  choose  rather  to  sui^r  affliction  i 

•■  patli>4  oJ    obedience,  llian    accept    the  (ileasures  of    sin  lor  a 

*  se^on.  Ttiere  ia  too,  in  my  disposition  and  in  tny  conduct, 
/  tbat  by  Hhicli   I  may  anceitain    the  in]|K)riaai    tad.      Es|te- 

*  cially  I  am  disjiosfd  thankfully  and  huiiilily  to  act^^cpt  ilie  terms 
f  i'  of  that  mercy  which,  as  anoffi^nder,  i  need;  and  in  suine 
I  *  measure,  I  >'viiice  tlie  sincerity  of  this  ili-tiiosition  in  my  out- 
[  ,*  Ward  conduct.  So  far,  therefore,  as  ibis  is  t  le  case,  it  is  not 
\\^  true,  as   you   affirm,   that  the  bo|te   ol*  future    bappinesa   u 

/  ^irotidi^d  in  an  awt'ul  uncertaioly.' 

vfe  are  aware,  that  to  some  of  onr  readers,  assumplions  and 

.pretended  re.isonii)[;s  sucb  as  the  above,  may  seini  hurely 
entitled   to  serious  remark.       But  they    must  rem<-mber,    Uiat 

iSssumptioDs  not  atell  better  founiled,  and  reasonings  not  at  all 
more  profound,  avail  widi  a  large  class  of  well  educated,  balf- 
tbiiiking  perKons,  tu  tranquillize  their  minds  uuder  an  baititual 
and  systematic  contempt  of  scriptural  evidence,  in   instances 

.where  laD^uaf;e  has  dene  all  tb)it  ^uopHa^e  can  do,  to  convey 

.the  intention  of  bim  who  employs  it.  ll  nolliing  more  be  done, 
it  is  a  great  pohit  gained,  to  intimidate  the  nunchalunce  oi 
flemonglrution.  This  is  especially  the  case,  whan  the  atiributes 
and  tbc  cooctuct  of  the  Supreme  Being — what  He  mimt  du,  and 

'what  He  mill  do— are  brought  in  <)uesliou.  We  are  in  tbe 
road  towards  Truth,  the   moment   we  enter  upon    the   over- 

, whelming  apprehension  of  our  yet  undetermined  relation  to  die 

,/ii/fMife.  Tbe  glimpse  of  a  moiiieiit—a  confused  BU»:picioti 
wbich  the  miud    is  unalile  either  to  retain  or  to  recal,    may 

.  work  for  us-  tbe  first  movements  of  an  auspicious  modesty.     80 

.faappy  a  scepticism  may  value  as  mucb  to  us  in  its  moral 
iufluence,  as  tbc  cloudless  comprehenHion  of  tbe  first  created 
,niind.  Under  Ha  guidance,  we  thankfully  set  ouiselves  to 
, gather  up  from  what  He  bus  Himself  revealed  of  His  cliuracti^r, 

\ho  mncb  knowledge  of  the  One,  the  Infinite,  tlie  Perbci  B'^ing, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  present  intauey  of  our  understand jni^a. 

.Subsequent  reasoninifs  aud  dem  oust  rations,  it  scruiinized,  will 
,pruvo  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  alteuip),  by  tbe  aid  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  to  subj'ct  ilie  precious  indestructible  fragments  we 
bave  collected,  to  some  artificial  arraiigem<'iit. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  vietvs  of  tbe  nature  of  Evil,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  agency,  wbicli  we  miglit  avow  to  be  Kstis- 
t'aclnry  to  ourselves  as  individuuls ;  but  we  would  introduce  no 
principles  which,  whether  justly  or  not,  iniglil  be  called  Ai/^u- 
Hteiical,  A  just  apprehension  ul  thio  subject  need»  not  include 
a  single  abstruse  or  doubilul  disrus^ion  Were  we  called  to 
give  atlvite  to  one  whose  fond  conlidence  in  tliia  doctrine  of 
Uuiversal  llestoration,  appeared  to  be  shaken,  we  nhnulil  suggest 
ao  inquiry  of  the  foliowiug  kind  :  What  ie  tbe  fuadunwilal 
Vol.  X.N.S.  2  Y 
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truth  toppoted  or  implied  io  the  very  nidiments  of  our  monl 
-constituiioQ,  in  the  involontary  dictates  of  cooseieDoe,  io  the 
.aspect  and  general  purport  of  reToaled  religion  ?  Is  it  not 
this,  that  the  GoTemor  of  the  world,  and  the  Judu^^  of  men, 
is  not  implicated  in  evil,  nor  on  any  ground  obliged  to  eflfect 
its  extermination  ?  It  has  been  argued,*  that  Man  is  treats 
a#  though  he  were  free,  and  therefore,  be  im  free.  May  we  not 
ifk  like  manner  say,  Qod  treats  and  deals  witli  ofSmders,  ob 
ihomgh  He  were  strictly  unimplicated  in  the  offence,  and  om 
though  He  were  absolutely  free  from  ohligatwu  to  remofiBJC, 
and  therefore,  such  is  in  truth  the  case.  And  thus,  while  Ibe 
first  principles  cf  the  moral  system,  the  voice  of  unsopbislicsted 
conscience,  and  tlie  language  of  revelation,  all  appear  to  imjfy 
that  Evil  is  essentially  £vil, — that  it  is  strictly  independent  of 
the  Divine  causation,  and  is  related  to  the  agency  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  solely  in  the  way  of  beneficent  and  limited  conn- 
•teraotion,  and  that  this  limited  counteraction  is  perfectly  free, — 
and  while  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  veracity,  we  are  jusitified 
in  inferring  the  truth  of  theseprinciples,  from  their  implication  is 
the  moral  svstem ;  we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  grountll^  assump- 
tion, on  which  rests  this  specious  demonstration,  that  the  power,  ' 
the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  ensure  the  issue  of  fivil, 
in  the  highest  well-being  of  its  subject. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  God,  the  Judge  and  the  Saviour  of 
Buen,  presents  himself  to  his  creatures,  as  the  sulyects  of  sin 
and  misery,  under  an  aspect  eanentiallg  different  from  that  in 
which  a  good  man,  a  benefactor  appears,  when  he  enters 
an  hospital,  or  a  prison  ?  It  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  those  mutual  sentiments  whidi  are  supposed  to 
connect  the  wretched  and  flie  guilty  with  their  benefactor,  that 
there  should  be  no  room  for  the  suspicion  of  the  latter  being  in 
the  remotest  way  so  implicated  in  the  calamity  of  the  former,  as 
that  they  may  imagine  him  to  be  bound,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
bis  power,  to  repair  the  injury  they  have  sustained. 

If  such  a  conviction  of  iU-deiervingj  as  can  be  in  no  danger 
of  approximating  to  the  mere  consciousness  of  misfortune,  be  ' 
indispensable  to  a  right  temper  of  mind,  then  is  it  necessary 
that  we  believe  in  the  essential  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
and  the  independent  origination  of  the  latter.  If  an  unmixed 
and  an  unfeigned  gratitude  be  requisite  to  our  religious  well- 
being,  then  must  we  acknowledge  a  wholly  gratuitous  interpo- 
sition, as  the  source  of  personal  salvation.  And  if  these  sen- 
timents be  essential  ingredients  in  the  virtue  of  ojfending 
{Creatures,  then  we  have  a  solid  ground,  far  more  satisfactory 
than  could  be  afforded  by  any  pretended  demonstration  it  priori, 

a  See  Butler's  Analogy^ 
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tin  wliicU  to  fouDil  ttip  persiiadion  tlml  tlie  Supreme  Bp'meis  no 
mor<!  implicaipd  in  Ihe  vxislenee  ol'  Bvil,  iixr  \n  any  way  more 
obliged  Co  Kfft.-cl  ils  exiermTiiKiJon,  than  is  tiie  liuinan  benefdctor 
who  visits  an  hospital  or  u  |iiisoii.  No  hypoilic^is  whatever  is 
liere  assumed,  rrlalive  to  the  origin  of  Evil  :  ihe  argument  is 
altogplher  i  posteriori.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  as 
thaiit^b  the  case  were  thus,  and  thus,  and  thiTefore,  because  God 
is  true,  it  in  thus,  find  thus.  Now,  the  very  terms  of  the  pro- 
positiiin  which  asserts  that  Evil  is  not  from  God,  and  that  the 
aefinite  rescue  from  Evil  is  purely  gintuitous,  imply  the  fallacy 
of  the  pusition,  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the  argument  lor 
Vniversul  Rcstoratiun,  namely,  that  the  entire  exterminiition  of 
Evil,  is,  bjf  some  kindaf  nevesnitif,  contained  in  the  ultimate 
design  of  Ihe  universe. 

Here  then,  we  repeal,  is  that  point  of  the  riueslion,  on  which 
it  behoves  the  advocates  of  the  dueirine  in  ilii^pule,  la  spend 
their  strength.  Hitherto  it  seems  not  to  have  occupied  their 
thouglits.  They  lire,  tio  doubt,  at  lii>«^rly  to  HS^time  a^ujn  wtiat 
OS  yet  llti-y  always  bavi;  assumed  ;  but  in  so  doin>f,  they  will  only 
establish  the  justness  of  the  reroar!;,  that  the  pirty  self-dislin- 
i;tiisbed  as  the  professors  of  '  Rational  Christianity,'  ii  cIiaihc- 
terized,  with  a  singular  unifoniiiiy,  hy  shallowness  of  thitiking  oa 
questions  of  abstruse  Theology. 

We  must  hrielly  remark  upan  that  p*rt  of  Dr.  Smith's 
volume,  in  wbicli  be  adduces  aud  diucusse^  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  in  hand  He  employs  many  pages 
to  very  little  purpose,  as  we  think,  in  a  criticul  examination  of 
the  terms  A't>,  /uuno;,  As-t-Wi-f",  oXsApo;,  Smalof,  and  xiXiurti;.  No  pe- 
culiar obscurity  appears  to  attach  to  any  one  uf  these  words. 
We  Imagine  that  a  person  only  mo'leralely  familiar  with  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  eunnot  fail  to  know  itil  llml.  i^  important  to 
be  known,  lor  the  present  controversy,  ol  ihiMxeaiid  ext'ntof 
these  terms.  The  power  of  language  is  by  nc  nn-ans  solely  or 
chiefly  derived  from  the  individual  siirnitiiaiion  ol  words.  The  m- 
tentionof  a  writer  or  speaker  is  primarily  ascertained  on  the  ground 
of  the  conventional  seuie  of  words  taki'n  in  combination.  Tlie  con- 
ventional sense  of  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  esprest^ion,  Is, 
of  course,  mure  detrrminale  tbun  that  of  individual  wurds;  if 
it  were  not  so,  as  all  words  have  more  or  less  extent  of  meaningt 
thought  couUl  never  be  communicaled.  If  we  must  ever  be  re- 
trograding from  the  obvious  conventional  intention  of  a  sentence, 
to  the  power  of  the  words  of  which  ii  consists,  language  will  be 
deprived  of  ils  faculty  to  convey  any  iletenninntc  proposition  ; 
it  is  reaolved  intu  an  entgmalicut  mass,  in  which  all  ui(;»ntngs 
may  float,  ioriifiiroiidy  and  at  large.  Now,  ibis  is  ilic  v*-ry 
treatment  to  which  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  every  day  sub- 
jected by  theorists.     Bectuse  the  averments  of   the   iusutred    ' 
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writers  are  held  to  have  a  claim  upon  belief,  and  to  be  decisifl 
of  controversy,  therefore  they  must  be  deprived  ot  the  dafl 
^roiis  |irivite^e  of  using  words  as  other  men  use  tbem.  Tb« 
arc,  in  fact,  considered  as  lyini^  under  a  sort  of  grammatical  oul 
tawry,  and  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the  coininon  rules  of  socij 
intercourse.  When  they  would  speak  as  honest  men,  ihey  s 
supposed  slill  to  be  doakin4;  some  mental  reservation  ;  tlidl 
obvious  intention  is  rejected,  as  having  no  claim  to  atteniioi 
and  every  one  thinks  liimself  at  liberty  to  resolve  each  senteiM 
into  its  elements,  and  to  recombine  iho«e  elements  at  his  tUi 
cretioD.  God,  in  spedkincr  to  men,  by  man  as  his  instrumeil 
must  unquestionably  lie  understood  as  submitting  his  mns*) 
to  the  esliiblished  usages  of  human  t'ommunication,  ~ 
principle  it  is  aHirmed,  tliat  the  Divine  veracity  and  our  cot 
relative  responsibihty,  are  involved  in  the  rule,  that  the  opinion  o 
intention  which  we  should  not  fail  to  attribute  to  a  profane  writec 
uiiiu?  such  or  such  exjires^ions,  are,  without  reference  to  tb 
nature  of  the  doctrine  therein  implied,  to  be  received  wt  di 
opinion  or  intention  of  the  inspired  writer  who  does  employ  tlien 
In  proportion  to  the  inlinite  moment  of  Revealed  Truth,  is  the  im 
imjiortance  of  adhering  to  the  principle,  that  inspired  pirsonsspak 
and  wrote  under  the  presumption  that  they  should  beheai 
and  read  as  other  men  are  heard  and  read;  so  that,  when  tin 
«mploythose  uncompouudedformsof  speech,  which  are  ordiuari 
understooiUo  convey  an  absolute  sense,  they  also  shull  be  allows 
to  intend  an  absulutesense.  He  whoinforms  usaf  an  intelligible  fM 
in  customary  terms,  has  aright,  on  thestrengthof  his  credibility,! 
beexemptfromaoetymologicalscruttnyof  thewordsheemploysi 
person  ofgrave  character  assures  us,  that  he  has  witnessed  a  ahi 
wreck, andhelamentstoadd, that ' the peofUe on boardrvere  lot 
But  the  word  ^08f,  it  may  be  argued,  primarily  signifies  nufl/omu 
and  therefore  the  stulemeiit  may  only  mean  that  the  crew  we 
cast  u]JOU  the  shore  of  some  distant  country,  from  whence  it 
not  prob:iblc  they  will  find  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  lii« 
homes  :  they  are  thus  lelatively  lost,  that  is,  lost  to  their  cotintl 
and  their  friends.  Or  lo»t  may  mean  dintrenged,  undone,  ruiu 
in  their  iiifairs;  and  so  nothing  more  after  all  may  be  atfinned 
concerning  them,  than  that  they  escaped  from  the  sea  with  Ihnr 
bare  lives.  At  any  rate,  where  there  is  this  acknowledged  am- 
biguity in  the  sense  of  the  term,  where  it  may  bear  a  moi~ 
fftvuiiralile  construction,  is  it  not  the  symptom  of  a 
complacency  in  misfortune,  needlessly  to  affix  to  it  so  hanh  it 
import,  as  to  conclude  that  these  unhappy  persons  were  literBll 
and  irrecoverably  drowned  ? — If  the  common  place  criticism  ( 
the  (ireek  words  above  riieJUioiied,  amounts  to  any  Ibini;  belld 
than  such  miserable  trifling;,  iu  truth  it  escapes  our  appruli 
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The  tnlnd  that  lias  not  sacrificed  all  ita  in»emioii9ness  to  the 

SerTi-rscness  of  theological  coniroverBy,  will  meet  with  noijtiriuus 
ifficulty  in  the  applicmlion  of  the  rule  upon  wliiuh  ne  insist.  It 
may  be  tlms  exemjjlificH  :  Socratea  is  representerl  hy  his  <lis- 
ciple,  as  hol<lin|r  the  opinion,  that  those  wliu,  from  the  ilajritiiHis 
nature  of  their  crimes,  appear  to  be  incurably  riciaua,  (biiot*); 
nut,)  shall  he  cast  by  JU'^t  Pate,  (i[r«mxHira  ^>fa,^  or  equitable 
retribution,  [ik  to*  lafrap,,)  into  Tartarus,  (-^SsvOTnOTs  w^juihw..) 
out  of  which  they  never  come.  In  reading  this  passage  with 
the  fei'ling  of  entire  indillVreticcas  to  the  opinion  either  of  So- 
crates or  of  Pluto,  our  Urst  impression  is,  that  no  idea  was 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  one,  or  of  ilic  olher,  hut  that  of  incor- 
rigilde  vice,  and  its  permanent  consequence.  But  suppoise  it 
nas  contcniled  that  the  adjective,  avi^Ts.-,  insanabitia,  immedi- 
cabilis,  incurable,  from  which  the  adverb  here  used  is  formed, 
may  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  implying  only  hard  t» 
be  cured,  -and  again,  that  this  auwoTi  K^oo^i'ini  may  well  conr- 
si%t  niih  the  idea  of  a  long  or  uncertain  detenliun  in  the  place  of 
|)unishiiicn1 ;  tu  such  a  criticism  we  should  reply,  that  had 
there  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  a  secret  persuasion  that 
the  nature  of  things  admits  not  the  supposition  either  of  incor- 
rigible vice  or  of  hopeless  punishment,  uiileiss  we  suppose  biin 
influenced  in  his  choice  of  words  hy  the  sinister  design  (u  frigh* 
ten  men  with  a  duciiine  he  did  not  bimsL-lf  believe,  another 
mode  of  expression  and  other  terms  would  certainly  have  oc- 
curred  to  bim.  The  import  of  the  sentence  doi'S  not  depend 
upon  the  narrow  meaning  or  the  latitude  of  the  words  indi- 
TidunDy  considered :  according  to  the  understood  principles 
upon  which  ideas  are  communicated,  this  is  the  phra)<eolugy  of 
one  who  Would  convey  an  absolute  nnd  unqualiRed  idea.  And 
were  the  opinion  of  Sotratcs  or  of  Plato  made  ihe  rule  of  our 
faith,  we  should  hold  ourselves  uhUi^eil  to  believe  tlial  there 

*  (xre  incorrigible  offenders,   who  Khali  he  cast  into  Hell,  gut  of 

*  which  they  never  come."  Non,  let  the  quotation  we  haw 
here  introducd,  be  immi'diaiely  compared  with  the  proudee 
Uttered  hy  our  Lord,  and  reported  hy  Wis  disciple.  John.  (Hev.iii, 
12.)  "  ftim  lh.it  overcomelh  will  1  make  n  pillar  in  the  i'em- 
"  pie  of  my  (iod,  and,  >f<'ai>  f^n  i^aSii  irt,  be  shall  go  no  mure  out.'* 
The  Chnsiiun  scruples  not  to  rest  an  infinite  hope  upon  tlie 
apparent  intention  of  such  a  phrase  us  this,  nor  does  it  lie 
ivithtn  the  power  or  the  |iroviiicc  of  a  minute  crilinisin,  to  im|iuir 
the  atability  of  hi*  extiectaiion.  If  there  l>e  cerlHtnty  in  luo^ 
gnage,  thin  is  the  langii  ige  of  one  who,  without  a  meaning  in 
re>«Tve,  pledges  his  veracity  upon  llie  promise  of  iienivtiient 
felicity.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  several  pussages  in  the 
Gospels,  which  contain  our  Lord's  deniuiciaiion  of  future  puni>h' 
nieut;  or  we  may  adduce  us  asudiuLeut  example,  thti  wui-di&uf 
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St.  Paul :  "  Those,'*  be  declares,  "  who  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
^  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,-  shall  be  punished  with,  oXidpov  ouvney, 
^  eternal  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
**  the  glory  of  His  power."  \¥e  will  imagine  this  sentence 
divested,  for  a  moment,  of  its  allowed  Divine  authority,  and 
lead  simply  as  a  quotation  from  Jerom,  or  Augustine.  Will  any 
one  affirm,  that  he  should  hesitate,  from  such  a  passage,  to 
attribute  to  the  writer  the  opinion  of  a  fin.il  condemnatimi  ?  Or, 
we  may  ask,  Is  it  some  deficiency  of  explicitness,  some  synsp- 
tom  of  hesitatioD  or  designed  ambiguity,  or  is  it  any  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  when  an  absolute  sense  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  crifi- 
eiising  so  simple  a  phraseology  ?  If  the  advantage  which  man- 
kind concede  to  all  but  those  whose  sincerity  they  have  found 
reason  to  suspect,  be  granted  to  tlie  inspired  writers,  it  will  se^nn 
hard  to  doubt  of  the  idea  which  occupied  their  minds  when 
Speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked.  But  withhold 
this  advantat^,  and  we  take  from  them  the  means  or  power  of 
topressitic  any  abaoluie proposition  whatsoever.  They  are  not, 
indt  ed,  denied  the  use  ot  wordsj  but  they  are  efiectually  denied 
(he  use  of  speech  :  its  determinate  faculty  does  not  result  from 
the- fixed  and  unalienable  etficiency  of  single  words,  (such  an 
efficiency  it  isi  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  possess,)  but  firofld 
th'*  common  principles  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  bound- 
aries and  necessities  of  the  medium  in  which  thought  is  con- 
veyed. When  the  time  shall  arrive,  that  heresy  is  to  expire,  mea 
will  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  (as  it  respects  ascertaining  the  in* 
tention  of  the  inspired  writers,)  simply  as  they  |Hfruse  an  epistle 
from  a  friend,  or  the  daily  records  of  passing;  events.  Wc  shall  then 
<^ease  to  liearof^  allowable  inteqiretations,'  and  ^  possible  senses,* 
and  conjectural  emendutiuns,  and  all  (he  other  cant  of  crooked 
seepticism  writhin:::  beneath  the  heavy  heel  of  Truth. 

But  the  passas^es  of  the  G(»spe[s,  whose  apparent  sense  it  is 
attempted  to  invalidate,  should  be  perused  under  the  siftpfK>sitioa 
that  our  Lord,  who  is  surely  free  from  the  imputation  of  a 
sinister  design,  uttered  the  threat(  nings  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  intention  to  suggest,  or  to  favour  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  Restoration;  at  least,  if  that  doctrine  be  true,  it 
could  never  be  his  design  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
an  idea,  not  only  absolutely  false,  but,  as  is  pretcndetl,  highly 
injurious  to  the  Divine  character,  and  quite  destructive  of  all 
the  sanctions  of  morality.  Nevertheless,  standing,  as  he  did, 
withi.i  prospect  of  the  invisible  worlds,  Himself  the  Arbiter  Of 
human  destinies,  and  proclaiming  to  the  subjects  of  his  own 
future  sentence,  that  ultimate  article  of  revelation  which  snms 
up  its  address  to  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  he  thus  predicts 
the  forms  of  the  Liast  Day :  ^  Having  gathered  bclbra  1b^ 
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**  tfarofle  of  liis  jjlory  all  tiationa,  and  separated  )hem  one  from 
"  aiiolber,  as  a  sliejiherd  diviileth  the  n/ieep  from  the  goats: — 
"  Tbeii  shall  ilie  King  >iay  uuto  lUeia  on  lii:j  rif^bt  hand.  Coma 
'*  ye  blcflsptl  of  my  Patlier,  inherit  tlie  kingdom  prepared  for 
"  you  Irom  tlic  foundatioa  of  the  nurld.  Then  also,  ahall  hs 
**  any  unto  iLem  oii  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me  ye  cursed, 
"  into  everbHtiiii;  fire,  prepared  i'or  the  devil  and  hia  angels. 
"  And  tliese  stiill  go  awuy  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
"  righteous  into  everiaijting  life."  Surely,  this  passage,  in  the 
Balme  of  its  imagery,  in  (he  miifonnity  of  iln  wording  and 
conatruclion,  in  the  naked,  forensic  explicitness  of  its  style,  hu 
every  tiling  that  can  he  imagined  of  sedulous  provision  against 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  suhierfuge,  or  evasion.  The  tenor  of 
these  reinaikahle  verges,  and  the  entire  want, throughout,  of  any 
mitigating  or  ambiguous  phrase,  appear  in  the  most  forcible 
light,  nhen  viewed  in  cuiitraat  with  lbt>  eminent  humantt}/  of 
our  Lord  s  personal  vhantcter.  It  is  not  the  heated  "and  angry 
enthusiast — it  is  not  even  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul,  it  is  Jesua 
who  speaks  ; — He,  of  wliotn  it  is  recorded,  thai  be  ever  '  melted 
*  in  compassion'  at  the  sight  even  of  the  lighter  circumstances  of 
human  misery.  It  is  Jesus  who  predicts  the  day  wheu  be 
shall  drive  impenitent  men  from  his  presence,  with  the  language 
of  execration. 

If,  with  respect  (o  the  more  direct  affirmations  of  Scripture, 
it  appCcirs  that  our  Lord  expre^es  himself  iu  the  terms  which 
would  naturally  present  themsekes  to  a  man  of  frank  character 
and  Ujiriglit  intentions,  who  designed  toiospire  the  ajiprrjliensioa 
of  a  hopeless  condemnation,  as  the  consequence  of  impenitence, 
the  snme  thing  may  be  affimied  in  regard  to  the  indirect 
branch  of  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  question.  While, 
with  tlie  doctrine  of  Universal  Rt^turatiun  in  our  minds,  pas- 
sages of  the  first  class  necessitate  the  suspicion  of  sonic  vertwl 
ol)ic;inery,  some  fraudulent  etymological  subterfuge,  those  of 
the  latter  class,  includiu:;  the  parables,  images,  and  incidental 
tllusions,  which  refer  to  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked, 
must,  on  this  Nuppositiou,  uilhout  an  exception  that  we  re- 
meinber,  be  charged  with  a  remarkable  infelicity  of  illustratioa 
and  inappropridteiiess  of  htyle.  It  appears  to  us,  that  one  at 
least  of  the  following  ideas,  forms  the  basis  of  the  thought 
ia  all  tliese  parable's,  imuges,  and  allusions,  namely— trre- 
mediable  loMa—hoprtetn,  intriHiiic  wurthienanega — or  final 
abiiH'lonment  on  the  part  of  the  dixpijKiHy  Agent.  "  What 
'*  shall  it  pTotit  a  man,  if  he  gain  llie  whole  world,  and  io«e 
"  hi»  soul  '^"  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likevsiseperi«A." 
**  Fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  uitd  budu  in 
*'  hill."  "  He  that  believeiii  not  tlie  Sun,  shall  not  see  life, 
•'  but  the  wrath  of  Ood  ahidcth  oa  him."     Again  :  "  The  ax 
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is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees;  therefore,  erery  tree  that 

'  brifii^eth  not  forth  p:ood  fruit,  is  hemn  down  end  comI  mto  the 

*•  Jire^  <'  He  will  ^tber  his  wheat  into  the  t^arner,  hut  He  will 

burn  up  the  chuffy  with  unquenchable    fire/'     *^  The  fdret 

are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  :  as,  Uierefore,  the  tares  are 

*  f^tht.red  and  burned  in  the  Jire^  so  shall  it  be  in  the  eoil  of 
*'  the  world.'*  ^*  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth 
<  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered^  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 

*  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  bmmed.^^  **  Thev  fj^tbered 
thp  ^ooil  into  ve>sel8,  but  cubt  the  bad  €tmayV  **  Those 
mine  enemifs,  bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me.'* 
He  will  miserably  destroy  (xoucy;  a««Xi0ri»)  those  wicked  men.". 
Qn  whomsoever  this  stone  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  io 
powder.^'*     Nor,  as  we  may  remark  in  this  place,  must  it  be 

considered  as  an  insignificant  circumstunce,  that  the  specific 
pathologic  symptom  of  deapavr^  tliat  ultimate  couditioo  of  the 
mind  which  results  from  the  dominance  of  an  unmixed  emotion, 
is  the  one  uniformly  attached  by  our  Lord,  in  his  brief  de- 
scriptions of  future  wo  :  *^  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
*^  of  teeth."  This  phrase  is  not  appropriate,  if  the  thing  it  b 
intended  to  signify,  be  the  pungent  sorrow  of  hopeful  correction ; 
but  it  perfectly  accords  with  the  im|K>rt  of  the  aboTe  cited  pas« 
sages,  if  it  be  considered  as  designed  to  express  the  consciousness 
of  haying  sustained  an  irremediable  loss. 

.  There  is  a  branch  of  Scripture  evidence,  bearing  upon  the 
question  in  debate,  to  which  we  find  not  eVen  an  allusion,  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention, from  the  very,  circumstance  of  its  having  an  indirect^ 
although  an  inseparable  connexion  with  the  subject.  Those  of 
our  readers  whose  thoughts  have  frcipiently  rested  upon  the 
painful  consideration  of  human  perdition,  will  remember,  we 
doubt  not,  to  have  had,  at  times,  a  train  of  ideas  similar  to 
the  following,  pass  through  their  minds. 

^  Unha}  py  Man !  he  enters  upon  the  unalienable  gift  of 
existence,  as  though  he  were  the  inheritor  alone  of  a  day,  and  of 
its  trifles.  He  is  born  blind  to  his  own  incalculable  destiny — 
blind  to  his  relation  to  the  Infinite  Being.  Almost  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  condition,  seem  contrived  to  aggravate 
the  incredible  fatuity,  which  impels  him  to  balance  the  transient 
good  of  animal  life,  against  the  interests  of  an  endless  duration. 
The  ceaseless  voice  and  solicitation  of  grovelling  wishes — 
even  the  vulgar  familiarity  with  existence,  produced  by  the 
degrading  conditions  of  the  body,  and  the  uniform  repetition 
of  minute  events,  all  seem  burdened  with  the  same  fatal  advice: 
"  Forget  God— forget  thyself.''  The  thousand  enticements  of 
this  painted  scene,  are  leagued  to  ensuretheoblivioo  of  a  futurity 
beyond  the  grave.' — The  grave !    This  mound  of  enrtb^  what  is 
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^  it  but  a  gT2Lve  ?  Yet  he  forgets,  that  the  gay  hillock  on  which  he 
^  sports  and  dreams,  is  truly  the  totterins^  crust  of  a  fathomless 

*  abyss.  Nor  have  counteractinifc  realities  ever  the  force  of 
^  these  delusive  impressions.  That  first  of  truths,  which  it 
<  makes  the  heaven   or   the  hell  of  tlie   intelligent   universe 

*  around  him  to  knotty  Man  only  believes^  with  a  variable  con- 
^  viction.     Alas,  the  amazing  anom  tly !    he  does  but  belieoe 

*  that  there  is  a  God.     Here  then,  surely,  is  the  sole  cause  pf 
^  bis  error,  his  crime,  and  his  misery.     Miy  it  not  be  imagined, 

*  that  the  moment  of  his  awaking  in  the  sensible  presence  of 

*  Almighty  God, — the  moment  which  brings  home  to  his  con- 
^  sciousness  the  Great  Truths  will  work  the  instantaneous^,  at 
^  least  the  incipient  rectification  of  his  abused  affections  ?  How- 
^  ever  unworthily  these  affections  may  have  wandered,  will  they 
'  not  then,  by  an  impulse  involuntary  and  irresistible,  revert 
^  towards  the  incomparable  obj^^ct  of  love?  It  may  even  be 
'  conceived,  that  he  will  offer  himself  the  willing  sacrifice  to 
^  offended  law.  But  if  we  may  not  go  thus  far,  is  it  credible 
'  that  rebellion  will  survive  the  full  apprehension  of  unbounded 

*  power  ?  Will  there  be  sin  when  there  is  no  more  delusion  ? 
'  Will  not  the  entire  passiveness  of  submission,  succeed  the  first 
'  glimpse  of  the  appalling  apparatus  of  punishment,  or  the  first 

*  proof  of  its  omnipotent  efficiency  ?' 

We  need  not  determine  abstractedly  to  how  great  a  degree 
of  attention  such  a  view  of  the  subject  might  have  been  entitled ; 
it  is  enough  that  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  receives  a 
full  reply  in  that  branch  of  revealed  truth,  which  we  wish  here 
to  introduce. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted,  that  the^evidence  here  referred  to, 
does  not  imtnediately  relate  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
human  system  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  directly  concliHive  against 
the  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Universal  Restoration. 
That  this  is  the  case,  we  have  the  virtual  acknowledgement  of 
its  advocates,  inasmuch  as  they  find  it  indispensable  roundly  to 
deny  the  facts  which  this  evidence  substantiates.  We  enter  into 
DO  contest  with  Sadducean  effrontery.  It  is  thi?  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  there  exists  a  permanent  revolt  among  creatures 
who  are  subjected  to  no  delusion  ;  who  lie  beneath  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  who  are  fully  com- 
petent, both  by  original  knowledge  and  by  experience,  to  es- 
timate the  madness,  and  to  predict  the  consequence,  of  their 
opposition  to  Omnipotence.  God  is  love  :-^but  He  is  hated  by 
an  unnumbered  company  of  His  creatures,  who  have  seen  Him  as 
He  is.  God  is  perfectly  beneficent : — but  this  beneficence  con* 
sists  with  a  defection,  which,  as  it  is  paUiated  neither  by  ig- 
norance, nor  by  physical  disadvantage,  leaves  no  resource  among 
the  ii\oral  means  of  restoration.  All  that  i^  revealed  on  thi^ 
subject^  tends  to  establish  the  opinion,  (on  other  grounds  pro-  . 
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b&ble,)  that  in  the  presence  of  God,  moral  bein^  is  necessarily 
final,  and  that,  therefore,  the  apparent  disadvantage  to  whieh 
Man  is  at  I'Tcsent  subjected,  is  truly  the  essential  condition  of  a 
state,  in  wbioh  change  shall  be  possible. 

Hell,  vFe  are  told,  is  a  reformatory,  dressed  and  furnished  fcr 
the  willing  subjects  of  a  painful  cure;  but  Hell,  the  BtUt 
assures  ns,  is  the  appointed  prison  of  bein^,  of  whose  na* 
ehanf^ed  malevolence  and  maleficence  it  records  the  proo&, 
from  a<:^e  to  as^e.  A  little  effort  of  the  mind,  perhaps,  is  needful 
to  brin^  home  to  our  thoughts  the  plain  fact  of  the  case.  It 
is  iiiithins^  hut  a  feebleness  of  the  understanding^,  which  disposes 
us  to  think  of  an  intelligible  matter  of  history,  as  though  it  were 
a  meie  abstraction.  If  Satan  be  an  abstraction,  so  is  Hannibal. 
Will  any  one  dare  go  through  the  proof  in  detail,  and  affirm 
that  the  existence  and  proper  personality  of  the  Utter,  is  better 
attested  than  those  of  the  former  ?  *'  The  Devil  was  a  murderer 
**  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there 
'*  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  s|ieakeUi  of 
**  his  own,  for  He  t«  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.**  He  is  by 
eminence,  ^^  The  Enemy  ;^'  and  the  designation  he  acouired 
in  the  first  scene  of  human  history,  it  is  predicted  he  vriU  sus- 
tain   to   the  period   of    its  consummation.     He  is   ^'  that  fM, 

Serpent ;the  Devil;"  The  Deceiver,  and  Destroyer  of  men; 

The  Ruler  of  the  darkness  of  the  present  age.'*  He  is  the 
Adversary, upon  whose  head  the  Deliverer  hasalready  trodden, 
and  whom  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  shortly  beneath  the 
Christian's  foot. 

Were  we  then  left  to  gather  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Future  Punishment,  alone  from  the  indirect  intimations  which 
abound  in  the  inspired  volume,  and  especially  from  the  tes- 
timony it  bears  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  being  into 
whose  arms  it  is  expressly  declared  impenitent  men  shall  fall, 
we  should  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration,  as  irreconcileahie  with  these  intimations.  They 
would,  indeed,  afford  ground  for  an  apprehension,  in  tiie  terror 
of  ^hich  thought  is  lost,  that  the  world  in  which  we  move, 
has  passed  within  the  precincts — within  the  empire  of  Infinite 
Evil ;  and  this  Evil,  not  a  mere  metophysical  liability,  but  Evil 
positive,  and  imbodied  in  the  person  and  purpose  of  an  Enemy  of 
unknown  power,  and  unmixed  malevolence.  He  who  modLS, 
may  mock— he  who  doubts,  may  doubt,  till  the  day  of  pr6of : 
but  the  Christian  will  '*  pass  the  time  of  his  sojourning  here  in 
•  •*  fear ;"  apprized,  as  he  is,  that  "  his  Adversary  the  Devil,  as 
'^  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.*' 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  suggesting  the  eminent  pro* 
priety  of  observing  the  bounds  of  a  Christian — we  might  add, 
of  a  philosophical  modesty,  upon  this  subject*    It  is  the  'fifet 
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office  of  this  modesty  to  remind  us,  that  Testimony  is  our  tit- 
,herifance,  while  speculation  is  a  profession  of  ever  qiies* 
tioaable  title.  His  ovvn  intellectual  and  moral  competency,  is 
the  object  of  a  Christianas  scepticism.  The  sceptic  doubts  of 
every  thing,  but  liis  powers.  The  former  lightly  esteems  the 
um:ertain^  but  cleaves  to  the  certain:  the  Litter  contemns 
the  certain,  and  idolizes  the  uncertain  ;  he  sacrifices  his  com* 
fort,  his  usefulness,  perhaps  his  soul,  to  the  impatient  wilfulness 
of  thought. 

It  is  a  further  and  not  less  important  dictate  of  this  modesty, 
Addressed  indeed  to  a  diflPerent  order  of  persons,  that  we  suffer 
not  the  specious  zeal  of  forward  credence,  to  carry  us  beyond  the 
linaits  of  the  inspired  testimony.  The  threatenings  of  revealed 
religion,  be  it  ever  remembered,  are  the  sanction  of  its  promises: 
charged  with  this  sanction,  the  promise  becomes  a  message  of 
^  death  unto  death,^'  to  the  disobedient  The  Gospel  ofiers  to 
men  a  positive  good.  The  mere  destitution  of  the  Gospel  in- 
Tolves  an  irremediable  loss ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  is 
a  crime  which  enfails  the  endless  punishment  of  endless  re* 
morse.  Thus,  while  the  Preachers  of  Mercy  are  authorized  to 
gay,  ^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  waters  of 
**  life  freely,"  they  are  bound  to  affirm,  and  the  affirmation  is  the 
highest  work  of  charity,  that  the  man  who  hears  the  invitation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  rejects  it,  either  by  a  formal  contempt,  or 
by  the  base  preference  of  present  pleasures,  passes  from  the 
geason  of  his  probation,  beneath  the  infinite  burden  of  hopelesi 
immortality. 

Art.  V.  The  Case  of  Eusebius  of  Casarea^  Bishops  and  Historian^ 
who  is  said  by  Vlr.  Nolan»  to  have  mutilated  Fifty  Copies  of  the 
Scriptures  sent  to  Constantine  the  Great ;  examined.  By  Thomas 
Falconer,  A.  M.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College^ 
Oxford,  8vo.  pp.  15.     Oxford  University  Press,  1818. 

THE  subject  discussed  in  this  well  written  tract,  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Nolan,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  '^  On  the 
**  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,"  who,  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  he  has  attempted  to  establish,  athrms,  that  Eusebius 
of  Ca^area  erased  certain  passages  from  certain  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  having  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
-which  presented  itself  when  he  was  commaQded  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  to  provide  transcripts  from  the  MS 8.  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  preserved  at  Csesarea,  for  the  use  of  the  new 
churches  at  Constantinople.  This  bold  assertion  Mr.  Falconer 
examines  with  the  most  patient  attention,  and  establishes,  com- 
pletely to  our  satisfaction,  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  its  author  endeavours  to  substantiate  what  is,  in 
Cfu^t,  a  *  mere  creation  of  taiicy.* 
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An  asserCiun  of  so  Rwecpinj;  a  deacriptii    ,   v     ich 
ttie  flltcralbii  of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  erasure  of  ptiu  rf 
sacred  text  from  ancient  codices,  and  tbe  coiMei)ueDt  mt 
ol'lhc  records  of  our  I'aitli,  to  an  individual  by  aame,  aaa 
cliarffe,  tibould   be  hazarded  only  on   ihe   atroogen  m 
From  inccntiidcration  and  ignorance  in  some  caaea,  aad  ktmi 
heati>d  temper  of  ihcological  controvert itili  in   oiberv,  fft 
i(ii|iutatioiiH  of  this   kind   of  proceeding,    liave  betm  wM, 
frc(|iicnlly    itisinuiilcd    agiiiiiat  difTerent    partips.       Tk 
babilily,     bonever,    tbat    such  a  course    could     be 
without  beinj;  detected    and  exposed,  and  the  ebMSM 
proofs  requisite  to  support  the  assumed  hct,  bave,  ie  Iht' 
tiun  of  all  coinftctent  judges  of  such    DiBtters,   obali 
supposed  ditliculties  of  tliis   nature.     Uh&rt(ee    of  tkit 
deM-i-iption  are  indeed  loo  vague  and  Indefinile  to  be 
as  of  muL-b  consequence.      But  the  case  itt  vtrvdi' 
a  pariicidar<  accusation   is  fixed  on  an  iitdiTiduBl : 
deserves  our  most  serous  attention,  and  oaly  od  cTtdcw 
luleiy  conclusive  should  vre  pronounce  a  veraict  fvbiob  ii 
sign  (be  accused  (o  the  loss  of  reputation  in  a  point, 
all  others,  one  would  wish  (o  see  the  character  of  evory 
wnl<^rfri!e  from  bliinne. 

Mr.  Xotaii's charge  against  Eusebius  is  Dotfonnded  • 
timony  of  fat'ts  adduced  by  any  oj-ponents  of  the  Uistoril—  _ 
sar>-a,  but  is  derived  from  (be  supposed  evidence  iilatft,] 
iniHgtnetl,  islo  he  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Coouatjt 
Eiisi'bius,  which  the  latter  has  preserved  in  his  life  of  th4: 
peror,  and  particularly  from  the  following  paiisage  of  it. 

"  eprV™  yap   iisTf$a>ii    tS  S»\im    ij'  ffj"   ovtlvu,    Vrvc    ar 

EuMb.  Vita  Const.  Lib  iv.  c.  36.     P.  64fl.  «d. 

■ "  The  nuthnriiy  with  which  Eusebiu)  wu  veMed."  aan  Mr. 
'  lo  prtpiire  ibis  edition,  was  conveyed   in  (he  followtng  terat." 
nfiirly  n>  the  ori[:in!il  con  he  literally  exprcued."  * 

*'  Ii  Recnieth  (:ood  unto  us  to  submit  to  your  cot>sideraticM,te 
'■  you  n  iiiihl  order  to  be  written  on  pan-hroent  prepared  for  thr  ■» 
"  poH-  by  able  scribes,  nod  uccur.itely  skilled  Id  their  tu^t,  fifly  cn&itii 
''both  le<;ible  find  porUible.  sn  hf  to  be  ucerul;  nanicly,  uf  rtieaim 
"  Scriptures,  wbi-reol  rhii-fly.  you  know,  tbe  preparation  iind  mIiiB 
'*  necessary  to  the  doctrine  ol  the  church."  p.SS.'  pp.  4,  jj^-^"^ 

Such  is  Mr.  Nolan's  (rnuHladon  of  (lie  prccediu  SMMb 
iind  troui  tliis  passagt',  so  transluteil;  be  draw>  t^-  '~\\trr^^t 

'  "  If  nc  now  compare  the  authority  tl  1 1^^ 
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bich  seems  to  liave  vested  him  with  a  ditcretionary  pffioer  of  teleeting 
'iefiy  those  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  knew  lo  be  useful  and  neces- 
ty  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  with  the  sacred  text,  as  it  is  marki'd 
the  corrected  edition  lately  put  forth  by  M.  Grieshach,  we  shall 
rbaps  discover  haiafar  it  it  probable  he  acted  to  the  full  extent  oi  hit 
weri,  and  removed  those  parts  of  Seripturejront  the  circulated  edition, 
liich  lie  juil{;cd  to  be  neither  conducive  to  use  nor  doctrine,  and  which 
«  now  marked  as  probable  interpolations  in  the  received  text." 
.26.'     p.  6. 

Were  we  to  assume  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nolan's  translatioa 
r.  the  letter  to  Euscbius,  we  should  even  then  dispute  the  validity 
f  his  conclusions.  But  (he  correctnei<s  ofhis  renderiiiE;  is  more 
)un  {toubtful.  Mr,  Falconer  properly  inquires,  wlielher  ihere 
any  Greek  term  in  the  letter,  which  denotes  an  edition ;  any 
ling  wliicb  denotes  the  conveyance  of  the  Imperial  authority, 
r  even  the  iatiniatiun  of  the  Imperial  pleasure,  to  do  any  ihinf: 
lore  than  to  g;et  fifty  well-ivritlea  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
convenient  form,  fur  the  service  of  the  churches  at  Consiaa- 
inuple.  And  these  inquiries  he  very  satisfactorily  determines  in 
tie  negative.  The  correctness  of  the  folloning  crilicism  is  we 
liink  indisputable. 
'  Let  us  examine  however  in  wliat  words  and  in  what  manner  Con- 
inline  "  invests"  Eusebius  with  this  power,  according  to  Mr.  Nolan's 
the  inslrument.  *'  It  seemeth  good  unto  us  to  submii  to 
'  your  consideration,  that  you  would  order  to  be  written."  From  ihia 
nnslation  it  would  seem,  that  Eusebius  might  consider  whether  he 
roald  order  these  copies  to  be  made  or  not,  and  that  it  would  depend 
mon  the  result  of  this  deliberation,  whether  he  would  itsue  his  orders 
tor  this  purpose.  Tlie  fact  however  is,  that  the  words  translated— 
submit  to  your  consi  derail  on,"  do  not  convey  this  meaning.  They 
■re  these,  tcVov  yap  la-Ti^in  TO  Jii^w-Bi  IB  of  7vi{/rft.  Similar  phrase- 
ology is  to  be  found  in  another  letter  of  Constantiuc,  addressed  to  se- 
lersl  bishops  at  Antioch.  It  \%  also  used  in  another  letter  of  Cons  tan  tine, 
B  which  he  commends  Eusebi us  for  refusing  the  overseership,  or  bishop. 
icb,  of  the  church  at  that  place.  *'  But  youi^  nWi;  acted  very  pro- 
jterly  in  refusing  the  overseership  of  the  church  at  Antioch, "  'a^X  •!  inj 

^\Ktiai.  And  again  in  another  passage;  "  at  which  council  tt  will  be 
'  necessary  for  your  uvuois  to  be  present ;"  »>  tu'  avii.0<ni}S»  nxi  tVi  nr 
•^11011  r%f!titt4  SiKo-ii.  When  Constaotine  addresses  the  bishops  Theo- 
lotus,  TheodoruB,  Narcissus,  j'Etius,  Alpheius,  and  the  otlter  bishops 
A  Antioch.  he  uses  the  same  words;  "  I  have  read  what  was  written 

S.p.6I9.  Vit.  Constant,  ed.  Rending.  And  in  the  close  of  thesame 
Jetter  we  have  tlie  words  which  Mr.  N.  translateSi  "  Buhmit  to  your 
inside  rat  ion,''  xa^«,- Jy,  ii;^)  JnxJc-aiT^"  sTiirsii  i^nut;  and  in  another 
~|tA»sage,  ■'  your  iruitmi  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  election  in  such  a 
"  manoer,  that — -"  ^>na';T3>  Cf^m  n  tuku.  'emu  (u^niaai  ti»  x"f'''"'>^' 


'  I  conclude  therefore,  that  ike  i 


a  term  denoting  ■ 
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ahttrad  good  quaHty^  a  virtue,  or  exceUeni  properfy^  toXM  U  toatfumi 
tocQhvert  into  an  exprersion  ofcompUment^  or  a  iitie  of  tttpeet,-'^  v% 
2TNK.LIL,  **  vour  intellieence."    •*  It  seemed  proper  to  ncnHy  to 


2TNK.LIL,  **  your  intelligence."    "  It  seemed  proper 

your  intelligence  that/'  Ac    This  I,  conceive  to  be  the  proper  «• 

planation  and  force  of  the  expression  used  by  Constantino  *'  pp.  5^  6.' 

Mr.  Nolairs  translation  is  exceptionable  in  Oiber  particubn: 
*^  for  the  purpose*^  has  not  any  equivalent  expression  in  tbit 
origin aly  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  term  r/tta/raaxtvi^.  The  ea- 
pies  of  the  Scriptures  ordered  by  Constantine,  were  to  be  written 
on  well  prepared  parchment,  n  ii^cpa*;  *iynaraa^iuvf»ij  by  scribes 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  beautiful  writing,  and  who  were  oele- 
brated  for  the  accuracy  of  their  transcripts  ;  and  these  particolv 
copies  were  to  be  *  both  easy  to  be  read,  and  easily  portable  for 

*  use/  They  were  for  the  use  of  the  churches  which  CoBstantine 
had  lately  built  at  Constantinople,  and  were  therefore  to  be  pre- 

Sared  by  the  roo»t  excellent  artists.  Such,  we  a^^ree  with  Mr. 
'alconer,  was  the  purport  of  the  directions  conveyed  to  Eose- 
bius  in  the  Emperor^s  letter,  and  these  directions,  we  suppose, 
were  transmiftcd  to  the  Bishop  of  Cflssarea,  as  one  who  well  ns- 
derstood  the  m  nner  in  which  the  required  copies  could  best  be 

Erovided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  churches.    Such  we  take  to 
e    the  sense    of  *nr    fjiiXtrra.    ttT*   r*  'in^xivfiN  nai  f^f  xfi^^  W  ^^ 

'f}cxx«id*ia?  x^f  * aita.yxaia.ir  iiyat  yityVxiif,   rendered   by  Mr.   NOfaSf 

*  whereof  chiefly,  you  know,  the  preparation  and  use  to  be  ae- 

*  ce«5sary  io  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;*  but  for  which  render- 
ing Mr.  Falconer  proposes  to  read,  *  necessary  in  consideratioa oi^ 

*  havinf^  regar<l  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  dnirch.* 
Tlie  doctrine  of  the  church  was,  we  think,  entirely  oat  of  the 
question. 

Tlte  construction  which  Mr.  Nolan  puts  upon  the  letter  nf 
Constantine,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  is,  that  Eusebius  was  in- 
vested with  the  discretiofiary  power  of  preparing  such  a  texicX 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  he  might  judge  most  consonant  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.  But  a  writer  must  possess  a  strange 
faculty  at  drawing  conclusions,  who  can  deduce  a  position  of  this 
kind  from  the  Imperial  letter.  ^  All  the  directions,  Mr.  Falconer 
justly  remarks,  ^  relate  to  externals,  to  the  parchment,  the 
^  writing,  the  size,  the  immediate  transmission  of  the  copies,  the 
'  mode  of  their  conveyance  to  Constantinople,  and  the  person 
'  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them  on  the  road.^* 

Mr.  Nolan,  on  the  supposed  credit  of  the  passage  in  Eusebios, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which  Mr.  Falconer  hit 
clearly  shewn  to  be  erroneously  translated,  and  altog^otber  mis- 
construed by  him,  imputes  to  the  bishop  a  daring  and  criminil 
proceeding  :  *  He  removed  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  be 
'  judged  to  be  neither  conducive  to  use  nor  doctrine,  and  which 
^  afe  now  marked  as  probable  interpolations  in  the  recdved  text. 


The  Case  nf  Emebiut.  5&T 

Hhe^  xmoMWt  principally  {a  tlie  tV>llawinEf  :  Ttie  account  of  the 
woniBii  taken  in  adultery,  John  vii.  33.  viii.  II.  and  tiiree  Icxtg, 

*  nhich  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  Ihe  mystery  of  Ibe  Tri- 
'  nity,  of  the  liiuBrnntion,  and  Redemption.  1  John  v.  7.  I  Tim. 
'  iii.  16.  Aots  xiE.  '29.'  In  thiii  maiiiii^i'  did  Eui^ebius,  ncL'ordiiig 
tu  Mr.  Nulan,  exercise  the  '  dincretionary  piiver'  wtlh  which 

Jie  vras  Tested,  of  lelecting  chiefty  those  sacred  8c riptiirefl,  whtoli 

.ke  knew  to  be  useful  and  ueoeHsary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
^Aodboff  are  we  In  digeet  this?  Could  Eusebius,  at  Cesares, 
■^  the  fourtli  ceuliiry,  give  out  and  obtain  circulatioo  for  copies 
of  tbe  Scriptures  which  he  had  modelled  occurdine;  lo  his  own 
{fiUl.'and  from  which  be  had  exputit;e(l  whatever  passages  did 
happen  to  please  him  ?  tiad  he  previously  obtained  pusses- 
I  of  all  existent  copies  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and  been  sac- 
oeMful  in  blotting  out  of  the  remembrance  of  ull  Clirisliun^  the 
weoltection  of  the  passages  which  he  had  presu.ited  locanci-l? 
Were  the  precediufr  passages  (he  only  ones  whiih  n  person  who 
eould  obliterate  Ibunt  from  the  sacred  Lcxt,  would  think  of  re- 
Btoving  ^  And  if  Euscbius  could  perform  nn  otiicp  of  this  kind, 
.iteie  lUere  not  other  pursons  who  hud  tjuiie  aa  good  an  inclioa- 
ilion  to  the  same  woik,  anil  by  whom  other  paasa<;es  which  they 
:inight  not  approv<<,  m  jy  have  been  also  expunged  }  If  Eusfbiua 
;Coulii  exputifje  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  he  might  sKo  have 
ilUieTted  numerous  passages,  it  being  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
.person  nhu  could  do  tlie  former,  had  no  reason  (o  withhold  hint 
uvm  tlie  latter  proceeding.  Such  consequences  as  ihese,  all  ad- 
itDwsible  on  Mr.  Nolan's  assumjition,  should  induce  a  atroni;  he- 
^tation  in  the  nnind'of  any  writer,  before  be  indulges  himself  in 
tiie  amusing  work  of  framing  an  hypothesis  wholly  irrespective  of 
^fact.  What  might  be  the  '  trilJ'  of  Eusebius,  we  presume  not 
la  say,  but  we  do  think  that  the  '  pawer'  of  altering  the  ScHp- 
iures  was  completely  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  we  are  cjuite  certain 
tiiHt  HO  far  as  the  records  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  our  ^idc 
to  the  knowledge  ef  pust  transactions,  which  involve  the  wilful 
corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority 
lo  attach  such  culpability  to  the  person  whom  Mr  Nolun  has 
exhibited  as  n  man  guiliy  of  tliis  crime.  The  only  fact,  the  fair, 
■nd  simple  acconni  of  tbe  maticr  whicli  relates  to  Eusebius,  in 
regard  of  the  question  bionght  forward  by  Mr.  Nolan,  is,  that  be 
was  directed  by  the  Emperor  Cunslantiue,  to  provide  fifty  copies 
9f  tbe  Scripluren,  of  elegant  execution,  for  the  churches  »hich  he 
^ad  erected  in  his  new  metropolis.  This  is  the  nature  of  tiie  en- 
tin  tnuiSHCtion.  What  possible  ground  could  a  writer  of  sobrit-ty 
ynd  caution  6nd  iu  the  nifair,  on  whii.'h  to  r<  st  such  positions  as 
ihe  lolloiving  ?     '  At  the  be<;inniug  of  this  century   (the  fourth) 

*  iin  edition  of  the  original  Greek  whs  published  by  Ensebius,  of 

*  CKsarea,  under  tbo  lanctiou  of  Constantiua  the  great.'     ■  The 
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*  edition  of  the  Scriptures  dispersed  and  thus  aUered  bj  him,  ii|9 
^  peculiarly  accommodated  to  the  opioions  of  the  Arisns.*  ^  The 
^  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures  published  with  the  royal  authority.* 
*■  The  peculiar  alterations  which  the  text  has  undergone  from 

*  the  hand  of  Eusebius.*  ^  Eusebius  exjAinged  these  Terses 
<  (i.  e.)  Acts  XX.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  I  John  ▼.  7.)  from  his  text, 
^  and  every  manuscript  from  which  they  have  disappeared  is  K- 
'  neally  descended  from  his  edition.^  This  is  hypothesis  with  a 
witness ! 

*  10  But  <^  now  the  charge  is  to  be  brought  home  to  Eusebius,''  p.  35. 
The  latter  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  *'  was  wanting  in  mott  copies  of 
**  the  Evangelists  extant,  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  the  beginning  of 
<'  the  fifth  century  ''  Eusebius  composed  a  work  called  the  Canons, 
a  kind  of  harmonical  tables,  in  which  this  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
is  omitted.  Mr.  Nolan  h  conclusion  is.  that  **  it  must  have  been  ex- 
'*  punged  from  the  original  text,"  and  that  '*  there  seems  to  be  con- 
<^  sequently  no  other  reasonable  inferencef"  but  that  **  his  editioM  agread 
**  with  them,  and  with  the  copies  extant  in  the  tinges  of  St  Jeromei 
'*  in  omitting  this  passage,''  p  S6»  \^  hat  Eusebius  omitted  in  his  ca- 
nons is  evident ;  wnathe  erased  io  the  ^(ij  copies  sent  to  Constaoti. 
nople,  and  whether  he  erased  any  thing,  is  far  from  evident.  The  for- 
mer was  an  innocent  act,  the  latter  would  have  been  a  gross  frasdL 
But  if  these  passages  were  erased  from  the  fifty  copies»  it  is  clear  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  MSS.  at  Ccesraea  contained  them,  and  sofase* 
quent  copies  would  have  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  episcopal  im- 
postor. It  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Nolan,  that  what  Eusebius  omitted 
m  his  canons,  he  expunged  in  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  destined 
for  the  Constantinopolitan  new  churches.  Will  it  exculpate  the  Bi- 
shop to  call  these  fifly  copies  **  hU  edition^*  of  the  New  Testament  { 
Wc  must  remember  that  the  original  MSS.  at  Caesarea  were  untoucbedf 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  N.  and  not  afterwards  removed 
fVom  the  library,  by  the  Emperor  or  the  Bishop.'    p.  10. 

Eusebius's  canons  do  not  include  the  latter  part  of  Mark*8 
Gospel : — and  what  does  that  prove  ?  Nothing  less,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Nolan,  than  that  Eusebius  ^  expunged*  the  pas- 
sage, in  his  *  edition^  of  the  New  Testament !  A  most  unwar- 
rantable inference,  truly.  Does  this  omission  admit  of  no  other 
cxphination  than  ono  which  impeaches  the  honesty  of  the  mao } 
W'ould  it  not  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  hesitation  of 
Eusebius  respecting  the  passage,  which  might  be  wanting  in  the 
MS8.  that  he  used  ? 

We  thank  Mr.  Falconer  for  this  interesting  tract,  which  b 
written  in  a  sober  and  scholar-like  manner.  Of  its  efficiency  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among 
those  who,  in  such  questions,  form  their  judgement  on  theappropri- 
ate  evidence  by  which  alone  they  can  be  determined.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  in  this  tract,  a  particular  examination  of  a  sulyect  io 
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Mbich,  10  our  review  of  Dr.  Laurence^s  pamphlet,  we  adverted,* 
wtnA  a  confirmation  of  the  senttinents  which  on  that  oooaaion  we 
fUlt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  express.  Mr.  Falconer  is  perfectly  eor« 
rect  in  the  couciusion  With  which  he  terminates  his  criticisms. 

*  It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  I  have  condemned  a  part  of  a  work 
which  that  able  reasoner  and  theologian,  Dr.  Magee,  the  Dean  of 
Cork,  has  commended.  What  is  commended  or  censured  has  not  al- 
ways been  examined.  But  I  venture  to  affirm,  *^  that  the  broad  and 
<*  deep  foundation"  of  Mr.  N.'s  work,  consists  of  materials  which  no 
«»«^itect,  who  was  building  for  the  honour  of  true  religton,  would 
ibsre  empk>yed.'  p.  15. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  ike  Diocese  of  Londm^ 
at  the  Visitation  in  July  and  August,  1818:  Bj  William,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  8vo.  pp.  32. 1818. 

HREE  years  have  elapsed  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
his  Lordship's  Primary  Charge,  a  obarge  distinguished,  as 
we  regretted  to  remark,  by  its  purely  secular  eharac(er,  and  its 
tone  of  feeble-minded  jealousy  and  alarm  with  respect  to  the 
Sectaries.  The  present  production  is  btit  a  reiteration  of  tha 
•iiine  sentiments. 

Tlie  Primary  Charge  opened  with  a  panegyric  somewhat  ful- 
some upon  Bishop  Randolph  ;  the  present,  in  place  of  that^ 
commences  with  a  panegyric  upon  his  Lordship's  clergy. 

^  '  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  in  reviewing  the  various  transactiona 
of  to  many  years,  I  discover  no  personal  ground  of  complaint  against 
iBiy  of  my  clergy  :  it  is  a  subject  of  higher  congratulation,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  regard  with  so  much  satisfiiction  the  general  complexion 
tX  their  professional  conduct  and  attention  to  their  sacred  duties.'-^ 
*  I  may  assert,  with  a  justifiable  confidence,  that  a  body  more  truly 
respectable. for  learning  or  piety  than  the  clergy  of  this  diocese, 
■ndleto  in  need  of  allowance  for  human  infirmity  and  error,  will  not 
cosily  be  found.' 

We  can  well  imagine  the  secret  amusement  which  this  good- 
bnnaoured  compliment  afforded  to  some  blushimg  subjectf4  of 
bis  Lordship^s  commendation ;  but  the  Bishop  muat  be  better 
soquainted  with  the  individual  characters  of  his  clergy  than  w^ 
we,  who  know  them  only  by  common  report. 

No  wonder  that  feeling  this  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  mi- 
Dieters  of  the  diocese  over  which  be  has  the  singular  felieity 
to  preside,  his  Lordship  should,  in  the  succee^ng  paragrapli, 
proceed  to  declare  his  conviction  ^  that  every  measure  wbiob  tend^ 
^  to  improve  the  condition,  or  morea$e  the  injluemce  of  the  clergy, 
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is  of  material  benefit  to  the  commaDity,  by  promotinic  <ii 
sttainment  of  those  ends  which  were  contempUted  by  tbe  w»* 
dom  of  our  ancestors,  when  they  confided  tbe  intercsis  ot'  rdl* 
gion  to  the  care  of  a  National  Churefa.' 
But  alas !  these  are  evil  times.  *  Dunne;  tbe  greater  ptK 
of  the  laiit  century,  there  had  been  little  perceptible  cbmiii^  id  Cbt 
aspect  of  public  diairs,  as  connected  with  tbe  interests  of  ibt 
Church.'  Till  those  arch-schismatics,  Wesley  and  WhitfisU, 
arose  to  disturb  the  ease  of  the  Episcopal  Zion,  and  to  uBsetth 
the  minds  of  the  ^ood  people  of  Kn|^»nd,  *  the  Church*  in  qwi- 
tion,  enjoyed  a  very  remarkable  quiescence,  which  extended  eir«n 
to  the  Sectaries  without  the  pale  of  her  oommunioo.  No  irr  fpi* 
larities  of  x«*al,  no  Quixotic  plans  for  evaneelising  the  world,  as 
Bible-society  spirit,  broke  upon  the  dead  calm  of  that  bsppy 
period,  calling  for  tbe  precautions  and  justifying  the  alanns  or 
the  spiritual  rulers  to  whom  were  then  confided  the  intereiM  of 
religion  within  this  realm.  *  The  current,'  sa^  bis  LordsUp, 
^  with  slight  fluctuations,  had  continued  to  flow  m  the  same  cbaa* 
^  nel  and  on  a  level  nearly  the  s&me.  The  controversies  which 
.^  occasionally  arose,  were  settled  by  the  learned  in  their  closets.* 

*  The  growth  of  new  opinions,  the  progress  of  rising  sects,  wsrs^ 

*  regarded  with  jealousy,  as  prmant  with  future  miscbiefiH  yet 
'  without  exciting  apprdienmon  for  tbe  stability  of  our  riiksias 
<  tical  establishments.' 

*  But  now  all  is  changed :  it  is  our  lot  to  have  fallen  on  di^  of 
innovation  and  trouble :  the  political  character  of  tbe  age*  has  ho- 
duced  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  country,  and  m 
agitation  in  the  public  mind,  affiecting  tbe  Church  as  wdl  as  the  8cat% 
wnich,  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  probity,  may  tend  IS 
the  increase  of  true  reUgion  and  virtue,  but,  if  left  to  tbe  diredioa 
of  chance  or  folly,  will  terminate  in  ruin  and  confiuion.' 

The  '  agents  of  evil,'  the  '  dark  and  turbulent  spirits,'  wlio^ 
in  league  with  the  Prioee  of  Darkness,  overthrew  *  the  anciest 
^  establishments  of  Europe,  religious,  civil,  and  political/ — that 
is  to  say.  Popery  and  Legitimacy, — and  whose  further  pngeds 
were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  battle  of  Wa» 
terloo,  cotdd  not  be  expected  tamely  to  acquiesce  in  arraags- 
ments  which  consigned  them  to  inaction,  or  '  to  cease  to  desks 
^  new  scenes  of -confusion  for  the  promotion  of  their  selfish  ends.' 
Accordingly,  the  legion  crossed  the  channel,  and  entered  isits 
one  William  Hone,  the  organ  of  those  to  whom  his  Lordshia 
vre  suppose,  alludes,  as  having  <  presumed  to  address  the  abofln* 
^  nations  of  blasphemy  in  audible  accents  to  the  multitude.' 

« 

<  Dismayed  bv  the  indication  of  the  public,  the  serpent  \m 
shrunk  into  his  den,  where  in  darkness  he  ruminates  his  plans^  ani 
improves  his  capacities  of  mischief.* 
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I^Bliis>  boweTer,  caiinoC  be  fairly  or  appropriately  said  of  Mr* 
jlP«^  who  has  opened  a  haiidsome  shop  on  Lud^ate  Hill,  where 
uderstand  he  ruminates  no  other  plans  than  those  Which 
repair  his  fortunes  and  improve  his  business,  for  the  main* 
of  his  numerous  family.  And  to  these  he  will  do  well  in 
to  confine  himself.  He  has  learned  that  political  pasqui- 
ides  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  description,  will  not  now  be 
uprated,  as  they  were  when  Cannins:  wrote  in  the  Anti-jaeo- 
|p^  And  Gilray  designed  for  the  Ministerial  print-shops.  The 
giliineot  of  the  public,  though  ii  partook  of  disgust  at  the  hy- 
hprhy  of  the  attempt  to  give  a  religious  character  to  a  politi- 
pt.  ^osecution,  was  unequivocally  that  of  deprecation  in  ret'e- 

Kr  to  all  productions  of  the  kind  :  whether  it  be  treason  and 
bemy,  or  anti-jacobinism  and  blasphemy,  the  thing  will  not 
d|v   be  endured  ;  and  with   all  due  deference  to  his  Lordships  ^ 
1^ think  the  improved  moral  tone  of  the  public  feeling  in  this 
llpect,  rather  goes  against  his  arsrument  as  to  the  peculiar  dan- 
l|)l  of  the  times,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  persuades  him- 
p  .that  the  most  incredulous  must,  in  spite  of  every  prejudice, 
l^jspnvdnced.     Dangers,  however,  and  for<nidabIe  dangers,  we 
jajftflsured,  do  exist,  and,  of  course,  thf  Church  is  in  danger, 
■liblications  of  the  most  pernicious  teudency  are  still  in  circu* 
q^iiiD^  adapted  to  the  taste  ami  capacities  of  all  descriptions  of 
■en,'  the  obvious  purpose  of  wliich  is  ^  the  extinction  of  mo- 
||itf  and  the  extirpation  of  reiigija  in  (he  country.' 

IcJBftit  since  it  has  always  been  found  that  plans  6f  enormous  iniquity, 
pm  distinctly  avowed,  are  regarded  Mrich  horror,  and  det'eated  by 
^jseal  of  their  advocates,  the  agents  of  evil,  while  they  carry  on 
l^cnain  work  of  corruption  in  secrete  direct  tlieir  efforts  with  some- 
g|t  lets  reserve  to  another  point,  through  which  they  must  neces- 
fly  pass  to  their  ulterior  object — the  demolition  of  the  National 
lirch.  In  this  enterprize,  they  are  actively  aided  or  feebly  re- 
paid by  men  with  whoa  they  havf*  little  in  common,  in  principles, 
^»er,  or  design ;  by  some  among  the  Dissenters,  whom  the  pre« 
ifras  of  education,  or  their  own  speculations  have  taught  that 
fcablishments  are  subversive  of  Christian  liberty,  and'hostile  to  the 
HiHceiiient  of  truth  ;  and  by  a  few  perhaps  even  afoong  the  mem« 
r^  of  our  own  Church,  dissatisHed  with  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
tBBOxe  itk  its  present  administration  it  is  unfavourable  to  their  par- 
ular  notions  and  favourite  views.  If  these  observations  are  just, 
I,  dangers  will  appear  to  originate  in  impiety,  rancorous  and  in- 
\0fCBXe9  in  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  in  a  morbid  ir- 
jpi|larity  of  pious  affection,  which  is  distinguished  fron^  genuine 
ity»  by  tendency  to  faction,  contempt  of  authority,  or  devition  . 
ina  sobriety  and  reason.' 

f  If  these  observations  are  just,'  the  plain  state  of  the  case, 
Ii9t  be  this,  that  Mr.  Hone  and  others,  the  authors  and  abet- . 
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tc/ri^  uf  the  reciDi  fiarodies  upon  the  I  vy,  hsTe  gwhii 

my  LoH  C2ot!erea£^  would  »>a>)  in  an  '  enterprvze/  Ike 
obj'ct  of  v«hic!i  N  ttie  overthroir  of  the  EstaMiated  < 
ill  which  !!<;'.!>  i'/d^ihle  lindertakio^thej  are  actiTely  wain 
par:\  amoiii;^  i'l*'  Dissenters, — a  P^rtT  pretty  hrge,  iad 
it  co:E^»n>^e!}  :ill  tho«e  who  have  be«n  taught  tint 'crt 
'  Cient^  are  <ubversi\e  of  Christian  lihertT*  and  haaCik 
'  advaikccaieui  of  truth.*  This  clas«  of  persons,  >hfcoa^ 
(rail  ih<:>  have  little  in  coinTnoii  with  the  men  they  are  'i 
'  uicrinir/  in  re^p-  ct  ol'tiieir  design,  are  yet  clearly  tokf 
as  cun^|4r<itu:-s  ;  th  ir  '  hostility  to  tbereli^a  of  Che  8l 
in  (l;r.?ct  alliance  with  the  *  impiety,  rancorotrs  and  iflvdnri 
the  oth^r  ^ujjpo>e'i  party,  who  are  for  extiqiatin^nigiN 
iriUi^iity  tltoiffilicT,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  */int*  all  I 
up  tiie  iliird  cu m pan y  of  1  he  e!iemy''s  forces,  oppose  a  'faH 
'  >i>::ince.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  with  what  strict  proprietf  Ail | 
duction  ot'  his  Ljrdsliip\s  is  styled  a  charge  !  It  coaiii^ill 
ot  little  Hiore  than  char^^e  upjn  charge  against  difliacailH 
tions  ot  the  community.  Were  it  not  for  these  wicked  wtk 
wv  really  t'oar  that  his  Lordship  would  hate  been  atthd 
topic  on  which  to  dis^course  to  his  clergy.  As  to  the  brtiM^ 
th(f  charges  are  fVunded,  we  have  not  access  to  the  j^reca-ltf 
dence  by  which  alone  tliey  could  he  substantiated.  HkMl 
as  a  privy.couii>cltor,  has,  it  should  seem,  secret  iafofBiisi 
the  pn  jected  achievement,  which  has  not  yet  tranmrc^  Wd 
indeed  sem  Jeremy  Bentham*s  book  ;  and  if  theBfahif  W 
warm  from  the  peru!»dl  of  some  of  his  '  under-gradaalAi 
*  iuis/  when  he  sat  down  to  pen  his  Charge,  that  oHgktrfl 
account  for  the  temj>er  in  which  it  is  written ;  bat  4^ 
fur-iiiduhlc,  and  werrankiy  add,  highly  exceptionable  filvi 
bcarcciy  be  admitted  as  proof  suflicieut  of  an  extenifi^ 
racy  ;  itor  would  it  he  fuir,  on  the  ^ound  of  the  ecoHlfcj 
duction  of  a  recluse,  to  indict  tlie  whole  body  of  DiMtfi 

litit  wn  must  take  the  liberty  of  commentini^  npoaliili 
ship's  phrjtseoiogy,  as  in  itsell  somewhat  injuriona.  Hid 
tiie  rcli&rion  of  the  State,  is  not  chargeable  upon  IhaR  A 
boKuIe  [if  M>  warlike  a  ttTm  must  be  employed)  id^^ 
Stiiti'-cstablishinciit  of  rclif^ion.  ^  An  establiriiiBeBly*  tf 
Puley  I  iiiiarks,  *  is  no  part  of  Christianity/  no  part,  llHi 
of  reJit;;on  ;  '  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it*  Tii 
ligion  of  the  State,  as  imhofiied  in  the  Articles  and  HmI 
the  Church,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  disappnitq 
meaPMui  inculcating  it,  ure  decidedly  attached;  and  Ali^ 
tilitytothe  means,  »s  hoth  illeuntimate  ano  injarioaB,fR| 
from  their  attacbuieut  to  tUc  cud.    But  till  this  hoidtol 
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\  itself  in  some  other  way  than  a  peaceable  assertion  of  the 
iKts  so  fully  conceded  to  thein  by  the  constitutional  govern- 
jht  under  which  they  hve,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  accusing 
l^m  of  compassing,  in  alliance  with  men  of  rancorous  and 
l^reterate  impiety,  the  demolition  of  the  Church,  has  to  ao- 
rer  for  that  species  of  detraction  which  worst  of  all  things 
cords  with  the  Episcopal  character. 

Did  it  not  for  a  sing^le  moment  occur  to  his  Lordship,  while 
fe  was  thus  ranking  Dissenters  at  large  witU  men  whose  object 
C'the  extinction  of  morality   and   the  extirpation  of  religion  ia 
country,  that  the  strongest  counteraction  to  any  such  dark 
loses,  is  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  them- 
[ves  ?     Yes,  it  is  Ihe  activity  of  these  Dissenters,  in  educating 
children  of  the  poor,  in    dissemiciating  the   Scriptures,  and 
'  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  furnishes  the  Bishop  with  bis 

S8t  cogent   arguments  for  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.      But 
,  OSS  he  will  dare  say  that  these  efforts  have  a  tendency  to  de* 
»ralize  the  people,  he  must   own  that  the  agents  of  evil  are 
most  powerfully  and  diligently  opposed  by  those  whom  he 
Jiresents  as  their  auxiliaries ;  and  unless  he  will  also  affirm 
ml  it  was  by  efforts  such  as  these  that  the  French  Revolutioa 
lis  brought  about,  and  that  these  are  the  works  of  *•  Uie  demoa 
\t  misrule,'  he  must  own  that  his  reference  to  that  event  is 
poIly  unmeaning,  and  that  in  the  imbecility  of  fear,  he  has 
flifounded  together  things  as  opposite  as  evil  and  good. 
"But  if  the  Church  is  in  danger,  what  matters  it  whether  *  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,^  or  *  the  more  terrible  form  of  impiety,^  be 
le  primary    mover  and  instrument  of  the  convulsion  ?     The 
ossibility  of  such  danger,  as  the  result  of  either  cause,  imparts 
>  them  a  character  of  evil  in  common,  which  obliterates  in  his 
iiordship's  mind  all  idea  of  their  moral  distinction.     After  al- 
oding  in  terms  of  congratulation  to  the  recent  parliamentary 
ITunt  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  Bishop  proceeds  : 

*  We  must  not,  however,  indulge  the  sanguine  persuasion  that  the 
lost  ample  provision  of  church  room,  would  entirely  extirpate  irre- 
^on,  or  conciliate  dissent.  The  root  of  these  evils  lies  deep  in  the 
pmuption  or  infirmity  of  our  nature.  In  the  present  instance,  they 
iave  grown  up  at  leisure,  and  in  some  places  may  almost  be  said  to 
aive  obtained  possession  of  the  soil.  In  the  field  of  morals,  no  less 
ian  of  nature,  both  labour  and  time  are  required  to  clear  away  the 
^^iars  and  thorns  produced  by  disuse  of  cultivation.' 

In  this  passage,  his  Lordship  distinctly  speaks  of  irreligion  and 
BBsent  as  kindred  evils,  springing  from  one  cbmmon  origin — '  the 
^hruption  or  infirmity  of  our  nature  ;*  and  we  are  sure  that  a 
'im  of  his  Lordship^s  character,  would  not  haye  so  spoken  of 
«tQ,  had  they  not  by  some  means  or  other,  beoome  linked  to- 
cher in  bis  ideas.    Associ^ions  of  this  descriptioiiy  wbeo ,  they 
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have  once  taken  place,  it  is  imposinble  to  disaoWe.     The  can* 
b  nations  ot    rtei^    which  are  formeii  bj  the   reasoatni;  faeulty, 
obey  the  laws  of  rea^^  )n,  and  a<lmit  with  ei!»e  of  per|Mtual  iottf* 
changes  ;  but  thuse  which   the  imagiuation  puis  togedier  from 
liomcchance  impressiosi  ol' their  likeuesa,  disaaio  all  loipcal  e(A- 
trol.    A  suht  iry  error  may  be  reasoned  down,  but  bopeleas  is  tfae 
ta.sk  of  removing   mistakes  which   iDTolte  erroneous   babita  of 
thinking. 

Still,  makins?  every  allowance  for  those  differences  of  opiaioD 
which  are  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  ^  the  prejudices  of  educ4- 
'  tion,*  or  the  teaching  of  mere  speculation,  we  regret  that  we  / 
must  ^till  sp.^ak  of  the  Bishop*s  Charge  in  tlie  laos^ap^  of  cob« 
plaint.  Halt  his  Lordship  been  acldresshig  an  indiscriminale  nul- 
titudcy  he  might  have  felt  himself  conscientiously  impelled,  with 
bis  present  views,  to  warn  them  against  the  evil  of  dissent ; — al- 
though even  then  we  night  question  the  wisdom  and  the  scriptural 
of  representing  it  as  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  irreligiou  propriety 
and  immorality.    But  this  Charge  was  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  < 
the  Diocese  of  London,  a  body  so  tndy  respectable  for  Icarningaod 
piety,  th..t  it  were  the  grossest  reflection  upon  tliem  toimagiDeChat 
they  stood  in  ntHMl  of  being  cauti(med  against  faTouring  SecUri- 
anism.     We  think  it  was  really  unnecessary  for  tkewi  to  be  taugbt 
to  shun  more  carefully,  or  to  regard  with  increasing  anti|)atby,lbe 
persons  of  the  Dissenters.      We  think,  therefore,   with  all  due   \ 
deference,  that  his  Lordship  might  better  have  employed  the  time   \ 
of  his   reverend  audience,  than  by  representations  adapted  to 
strengtlien  the  uio^t  anti  social  and  unchristian  prpjuilices,  and 
to  excite,  in  reference  to  their  secular  interests,  those  idle  alarms, 
and  that  b;nicful  esprit  de   corpsj  which  are  the  very  elements 
of  ilunifer  anl  commotion. 

His  Lor(iship*s  tacit  condemnation  of  the  British  and  F<>rei^ 
Bible  Society,  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  Char'^e. 
Ho  expresses  his  cunvietion,  th.it  had  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment uiiiConidy  confined  their  suppport  to  the  Baitlef's  BuilJ- 
ings*  8oi-it>ties,  'all  legitiiimte  purposes  of  Christian  seal  wouM 

*  ill  the  re>ult   have  been   promoted  with   equal  eflfect,  withoot 

*  bitterness,  wrath,  or  contention,   without  disturbance  of  bro- 

*  tueily  coiieord,  or  danger  to  the  unity  of  the  Church;*  all 
wliich  :ire  of  course  to  be  considered  ns  chargeable  upon  thox 
vrho  hav-  adopted  a  (tiiferent  line  ofcondug|.  'J  hey  are  the  mn 
who,  instigated  by  the  '  moibid  irregularity  of  pious  aSeetioa,* 
nr"  ad. ling  to  (he  danc^ers  of  the  Church.  ^  By  religion,*  sajs 
his  Lordship,  *  wc  mean  Christianity  pure  and  uudeliled,  as  it'is 

*  taught  in  the  primitive  creeds,  and  in  the  catechism  of  oar 
^  Established  Church/  Is  then  what  his  Lordship  means  bj 
religion,  something  diflTerent  from  Christianity  as  it  is  taught  jo  tbf 
sacred  Scriptures  ?  or  are  not  the  Scriptures  sufficient  to  mtke 
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Vs  wise  unto  salvfttion  ^  or,  the  same  relrs;ion  bein?  taus^lil  in 
bul'ti,  doi's  I  lie  Uishup  iiiion  the  whole  pveter  the  human  Htsndard? 
Bislio))  Hutvley,  we  are  ifiven  to  umlerslaiul,  »  a  preluie  ot' 
amiable  muiiiiprs  and  of  uciive  phihtRthropy,  honourably  con- 
kcieniiaus  in  ull  the  dulies  of  hU  station.  His  privute  exhorta- 
timm  are,  we  are  well  iulbrmed,  of  a  very  ililTf  rent  character  from 
his  piibli§hed  Charges:  ihey  partake ofu^^emi-evanirelica) spirit, 
ami  are  given  in  the  lone  of  kindness.  How  can  we  sccount  for 
■neb  a  produclion  proceedini;  Irom  so  estimable  a  man  ^  Very 
diflfereiit  antici|>alions  were  entertained  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
mitre  which  had  been  so  rpcenlly  worn  by  the  lamenteil  Porteus. 
The  Lurd  Treasurer  Burl  i^h,  in  writing  to  Archbishop 
Whileift,  rehiive  to  the  transLtion  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
to  Chtehesler,  and  to  alher  ei-clesiastical  mailers,  expresses  his 
'  rtsb.  '  tha  the  Cliurcb  may  tuke  that  guod  thereby,  that  it  hath 
need  of,  for  surely  [he  adds)  your  Grace  mu^t  pardon  me,  I  raifaer 
*  wt-b  it,  ihun  look  or  must  hope  for  it.  1  see  such  worldlint  ss  in 
manytliat  were  olherwi^ic  ulTecled  before  they  came  lo  calbe- 
dral  churches,  that  I  fe.ir  the  places  ulter  the  men  ;  hut  herein 
1  condemn  not  all :  but  few  ihere  he  that  do  better,  bein^ 
bishops,  than  bpii](r  preachers,  they  did.  I  am  bold  thns  to 
'  otter  my  mind  of  BLsbops  to  an  Archbishop,  but  I  clear  myself. 
"I  mean  nothing  in  any  conceit  to  your  Grace,  for  though  of  late 
1  have  varied  in  my  poor  opinion,  in  that  by  your  order,  poor 
simple  men  have  rather  been  sought  for  by  inquisition,  to  be 
found  offenders,  than  upon  their  facts  condemned,  yet  surely 
I  do  not  for  all  this  difTer  from  your  Grace  in  amity  and  love, 
but  1  do  reverence  your  learnint;  and  integrity,  and  wish  that 
Ibespirit  of  geutlcnesHinay  win,  rather  than  severity.' 

From  the  Court  at  Oatlandt,  Sept.  17, 1581. 


Art.  VII.  Sarratioe  of  the  Expedition  which  tailed  from  England  in 
1817.  tojiiinthe  South  American  PalrioU;  comprising  every  Par- 
ticular connected  with  ita  Formation,  Hiitory,  and  Fate;  with 
Obwrvnlinns  and  authentic  InformatiDn  elucidutiog  the  Real  Cha< 
racter  of  the  Contest,  Mode  of  Warfare.  Stale  of  the  Annies,  Stc. 
}  By  Jttmes  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  laic  Venezuela  Ar- 
tillery Briga<(e.  avo.  pp.  Ht.  Price  5s.6d.  IBIS. 
'I'^Htll  mind  can  form  lo  ilsclf  the  idea  of  no  spectacle  mure 
-*■  sublime,  no  attitude  of  human  gOL'icty  more  captivating  and 
lleroical,  than  that  which  Milton,  in  u  burst  of  eloquence,  culls 
tap  to  the  imaicination  of  his  readers,  in  his  speech  for  the  li- 
berty of  imlici  iihed  printing:  '  A  noble  and  puistatit  na  iun 
'  routing  hersell  like  a  strung  man  alter  sit'ep,  mid  shaking  her 
'  invincible  locks;  as  an  eagle  nming  her  mighty  youdi,  and 
'  kindling  her  iindazzted  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging 
'  uid  uDsealiug  ber  long  abused  sight  at  tlie  uilntuin  ttsclf  ef 
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*  hetneoiij  radiasce,  while  the  whole  noise   of  timorous  and 

*  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twiUght,  flutter 

*  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means/ 
The  hope,  however,  of  realizing,  on  the  grand  scale  of  a  na- 
tional revulution,  achieYements  answering,  in  an  adequate  de- 
gnee,  to  the  poetic  conception,  can  hardly  haTe  survived,  in  any 
sober  mind,  the  fatal  result  of  the  recent  experiments  upon  bo- 
man  nature.  History,  indeed,  docs  tell  us  of  some  glorioos 
revolutions ;  but  too  often  the  character  of  the  contest  has  beeo 
that  of  evil  conflictinsT  vvith  evil ;  and  the  struggle  has  bees 
blindly  persisted  in,  till  the  very  elements  of  the  commotioo 
have  exhausted  themselves,  and  sunk  into  a  ghastly  calm.  The 
immediate  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  dreadful  dis« 
appointment  of  those  romantic  hopes  which  every  man  of  gene« 
rous  feelings  could  not  but  indulge  ;  although  eventuallv,  per- 
haps,  it  will  prove  to  have  been  worth  twenty  years  of  crime 
and  Uood,  in  order  to  form  a  soil  in  which  freedom  and  religioa 
may  germinate.  The  result  of  the  late  burst  of  patriotism  in 
Spain,  is  still  more  disheartening,  as  it  seems  to  exhibit  a  &tal 
nloral  incapacity  in  that  enslaved  and  sufiering  nation,  for  any 
better  fate.  In  Sooth  America,  we  have  been  led  to  flatter  our- 
selves, that  events  of  a  happier,  character  were  being  achieved  by 
the  transatlantic  subjects  of  the  imbecile  Ferdinand.  In  their  < 
cause,  every  one  deserving  of  the  name  of  Briton  must  feel  the  live" 
lieet  interest;  no  one  can  dispute  *  its  abstract  justice,^  nor  is  j 
there  much  more  room  to  doubt  its  eventual  success.  But 
when  we  come  to  insfx^ct  more  narrowly  the  features  of  the 
contest,  the  imagination  finds  little  indeed  of  a  nature  adapted  to 
sustain  the  feeiinsT  of  exultation,  or  even  of  complacency.  With? 
out  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  information  or  opinions  of  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  this  disastrous  narrative,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  in  which  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  for  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  country  to  take  part  | 
population  formerly  distributed  into  tyrants  and  slaves,  now 
amali>;amated  into  one  moving  horde  of  undisciplined  warriors, 
the  hitherto  indelible  disttnctions  of  white  and  black  complexion 
being  almost  superseded,  together  with  the  customs  and  moral 
restraints  of  civilized  life, — such  a  population,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  basis  of  its  character  is,  at  best,  nothing 
better  than  the  Indian  or  (lio  South  American  Spaniard,  may 
well  be  conceived  to  present  no  great  attractions  to  an  European, 
how  fond  soever  he  might  be  of  armies  and  campaigns.  But 
when  to  complete  the  picture  it  is  added,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  warfare  is  carried  on,  is  that  of  the  most  uosparini? 
and  feroeions  extermination,    ^  each  side  being  so  infuriated 

*  against  the  other  by  a  long  train  of  barbarities  and  cold-blooded 

*  slaughter  as  le  rcMer  it  almost  necessary  for  those  who  ac- 
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'  Ramify  engage  in  the  struggle  to  diTest  their  minds  of  every 
'  feeling  of  humanity,  and  prepare  themselves  to  be  not  only 
•  "Witnesses  of,  but  participators  in,  acts  of  the  roost  revolting  and 
^'indiscriminate   brutality,*  the  mind  sickens  with  dismay  at  the 
Sbopeless  prospect  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  seems  to 
^wait  alike  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  A  dreadful 
'vetributive  dispensation   seems  to  be  now  carryiug  on  by  the 
mutual  as^ency  of  the  hostile  parties;   and  our  Author  throws 
put  the  idea  of  a  catastrophe  still  more  fatal  to  the  usurpers  of 
the  new  world,  as  the  possible  result  of  the  termination  of  the 
present   contest.     A   common   feeling  of  hostility   against  the 
[  common  enemy,  has  suspended  the  sentiments  of  jealous  en- 
mity with  which  hitherto  the  Indian  and  the  Spanish  natives 
have  regarded  each  other  ;  but  should  their  combined  strength 
prove  victorious,  the  contest,  it  is  feared,  might  immediately 
assume  another  character ;  the  freed  slaves  will  have  acquired 
the  strength  and  the  confidence  of  Independence,    and  with 
the  example  of  St.  Domingo  before  them,  may  aspire  to  the  re-. 
assertion  of  their  ancient  rights  as  the  original  lords  of  the  soil. 
'  South  America  may  thus  become  the  scat  of  hostility  between 
<  its  white  and  black  population.' 

The  following  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  Haekett  draws,  of  the 
state  of  the  Independent  armies,  on  the  authority  of  several 
officers  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  Patriot  service,  and  who 
arrived  at  St.  Bartholomew's^  while  he  was  still  on  board  the 
Britannia. 

'  The  Independent  armies  march  in  hordesi  without  order  or  dis* 
cipline;  their  baggage  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  scanty 
icovering  on  their  backs.  They  are  totally  destitute  of  tents,  and  in 
their  encampments  observe  neither  regularity  nor  system.  The  com- 
manding omcers  are  generally  mounted,  and  likewise  such  of  the 
others  as  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  or  mules,  the 
latter  of  which  are  in  great  plenty.  The  exterminating  principle 
upon  which  the  war  is  carried  on  between  the  contending  parties, 
render  their  campaigns  bloody  and  destructive  ;  desolation  marks  the 
progress  of  those  hostile  bands,  to  whose  inveterate  enmities  the  in- 
nocent and  unoffending  inhabitants  are  equally  the  victims,  with  those 
actually  opposed  to  them  in  military  strife.  In  action  the  Indepen- 
dents display  much  bravery  and  determination,  and  frequently  prove 
successfuX  notwithstanding  their  want  of  discipline,  deficiency  of 
arms,  and  disorderly  manner  of  attack  and  defence.  Unhappily  the 
work  of  death  terminates  not  with  the  battle,  for  on  whatsoever  side 
victory  rests,  the  events  which  immediately  succeed  those  sanguinary 
struggles  are  such  as  must  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Spanish 
yimerican  Revolution. 

^  The  engagement  is  scarcely  ended,  when  an  indiscriminate 
ma^iacre  of  thi  prisoners  takes  place ;  nor  is  the  slaughter  only  con- 
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fined  to  the  captives,  the  field  also  uodergoes  an  inipection,  when  the 
helpless  wounded  are  in  like  manner  put  to  the  sword. 

'  The  following  instance  of  vindictive  cruelty  on  the  royalist  side, 
was  related  to  me  by  an  officer  who  wus  present  in  the  engagement  in 
which  the  transaction  originated,  in  tnis  action,  a  young  French 
officer,  in  the  service  of  the  Independents,  had  his  arm  severed  from 
his  shoulder  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to  sustain  himself  from 
lo6^  of  blo«>dy  he  sunk  to  the  ground.  His  distinguished  bravery  had 
however  previously  been  observed  by  his  corfi|)anions,  who  succeeded 
in  bearing  him  off  the  field,  from  whence  they  conveyed  bim  into  the 
woods,  and  sheltered  him  in  a  negro  hut ;  where  l.avmg  applied  such 
balsams  as  could  be  procured  they  departed.  The  armies  retired  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,and  the  officer  was  fast  recovering  from  the 
.  effects  of  his  wound,  when  General  Morillo,  advancing  upon  the  same 
i^ute,  discovered  his  retreat,  and  had  him  instantly  put  to  death. 

'  Such  was  the  barbarous  system  pursued  by  the  belligerent  parties ; 
although  I  must  in  justice  olMserve,  that  I  have  always  understood  the 
exercise  of  these  cruelties  originated  with  the  Royalists,  and  were 
snbsrquf  ntly  resorted  to  by  the  Independents  on  principles  of  retalia- 
tion. Hence  the  system  became  reciprocal,  passed  into  a  general 
law,  and  has  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  become  uiialterable* 

*  The  sufferings  which  the  Independents  undergo  during  their 
campaigns,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  are  moat  severe ; 
nudi.''^  fii'sh,  wild  fruits,  and  some  dried  com,  which  they  carry  loose 
in  their  pockets,  frequently  constituting  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
aistence :  and  we  were  confidently  assured,  that  the  army  under 
General  Bolivar  has  even  ofVen  been  for  days  together  dependent  for 
support,  solely  upon  the  latter  description  of  provisions  and  water. 

-  Pay  was  now  totally  unknown  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  ex- 
haubtion  of  their  resources;  and,  however  successful  they  might 
eventually  be,  there  existed  no  probability  whatever,  that  they  would 
even  then  possess  the  means  of  affording  pecuniary  compensation  to 
those  who  may  have  participated  in  the  struggle*.'  pp.  54 — 58. 

*  *  The  sanguinary  and  ferocious  character  of  the  warfare,*  says  our 
Author,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  *  which  has  reflected  lasting 
disgrace  on  the  contending  parties  on  the  Continent  of  South 
America,  also  governs  the  proceedings  of  the  hostile  navies  i  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of^  prisoners,  is  most  generally  accom- 
pliehed  b}  compelling  the  ill-fated  captives,  to  pass  through  the  cere- 
mony which  is  technically  called  Walking  the  Plank,  For  this 
purpose,  a  plank  is  made  last  on  the  gang-way  of  the,  ship,  with  one 
end  projecting  some  feet  beyond  the  bide ;  the  wretched  victims  are 
then  forced,  in  succession,  to  proceed  along  the  fatal  board,  and  pre- 
cipitate tlieinselveh  from  its  ixtremity  into  the  ocean ;  whilst  those 
who  .nstinctively  ciingin^  to  life  hesitate  prompt  obedience  to  the 
biutal  niandtte.  are  soon  compelled  at  the  point  of  a  spear  to  resign 
themselves  to  a  watery  grave,  to  avoid  the  aggravated  cruelties  of 
tlieir  inhurnrtn  rrmquerors. 

*  The  ludepondents,  who  (as  has  been  before  observed)  impute 
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Their  clollimij  of  course  corresponds  to  ttieir  fare,  consisting, 
we  are  loM,   in  most  instunces,  ul' '  fru^ents  of  course  clutli, 

*  wrapped  round  tlieir  bodies,'  while  pieces  of  the  raw  bufTnIo 
hide  laced  over  Iheir  feet,    form  a  substitute  for  slioes  :  lliese, 

*  when  liardeiied  by  the  sun's  heal,  tttey  airaiit  render  pliant  by 
'     I  in  the  tirst  "treaiti  at   wbii.li  tliey  cban  e  to  arrive.' 


'  A  blanket,  with  a  hoie  cut  in  the  middle,  let  over  the  head,  and 
tightened  round  the  body  by  a  butFalo  ihoog,  has  been  frequently  the 
dress  of  the  officers;  and  one  of  them  who  witnessed  the  fuct.  assured 

me,  that  such  was  actually  the  tniijorm  of  a  British  colonel  i  R ) 

who  was  St  that  time  in  the  Independent  service.  Whilst  these  gen- 
tlemen thus  described  the  putriot  habiliments,  they  cotnoiented  in  the 
strongest  langunge  on  the  impolicy  and  imprudence  of  proceeding  to 
Eerve  in  conjunction  with  an  aimy  barefooted  and  in  rags,  provided 
witii  such  splendid  uniforms  as  we  had  been  obliged  to  procure  ;  and 
ridiculed  the  strange  contrast  which  our  dresses  and  those  of  the 
Patriots  would  exhibit  in  the  lic-ld  ;  observing,  tliat  such  clothes 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  to 
whose  eagerne'is  for  their  possession,  we  should  almost  inevitably 
become  a  sacriticc,'  pp.  5.'^ — 34. 

Tile  Patriots,  il  is  slated  on  apparently  good  aultiority,  are 
Oecidedly  averse  to  l'oreii;ii  assistance.  Arms  and  ammunition 
are  all  that  ibey  are  desirous  of  oblLiinini;  from  us.  The  intro- 
duction of  British  ufiicers,  pirticul  irly,  it  is  added,  '  had  already 

*  excited   greater  jealousy    and   dissension   ainuni;  the   native 

*  troops,  than  their  most  zealous  exertions  could  possibly  make 

*  ainenda  for,  and  to  so  violent  a  pitch  bad  (heir  Jealous  feelings 

*  carried  them,   as  to  subject  foreigners,  attached  lo  the  patriot 

*  service,  to  perpetual  hazard  of  assassin  all  on.* 

*  Their  obstinate  hostility  to  the  admission  of  foreign  aid,  can  in  a 
great  measure  be  accounted  for,  from  a  contidenue  in  their  own 
numerical  strength,  and  the  obvious  weakness  of  the  mother  country. 
They  encourage  a  probably  well-grounded  conviction,  tliat,  however 
the  contest  may  be  protracted,  success  must  ultimately  attach  itself 
to  their  party ;  and  an  anxiety  to  enjoy  the  entire  fruits  of  their 
triumph,  has  created  this  aversion  to  the  admission  of  foreigners, 
whose  services,  they  cannot  but  know,  are  proffered  rather  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,  than  any  particular  solicitude 
for  the  emancipation  of  South  America.'  pp    64~-— 65. 

Such  were  the  views  which  determined  our  Author  to  relin- 
i|uiBh  the  jiroject  in  which  be  bad  been,  by  the  innnt  infamons 
deception,  seduced  to  ensage,  as  '  First  Lieutenant  of  the  tale 
'  Veaexuela  Artillery  Brigade,'  whicli  bri<>;ade  was  disbanded 
by  the  Colonel,  olf  Grenada,  before  it  bad  reached  the  Spaniili 

tjie  origin  of  this  bnrharoiis  mode  of  warfare  to  the  Royalists,  reori 
£ot  their  justification  in  adopting  a  similar  course  of  proceediig,  to 
'"  isily  of  retaliation.'  pp.  120— 121. 
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Main.    The  conditions  upon  which  he  entered,  and  which  were 

duly  sanctioned  and  guaranteed  by  Don  Mendez,  the  accre" 

'   dited  agent  of  the  Independents  in  London,  were  the  following. 

*  Ist.  That  on  arriving  in  South  America  I  should  retain  the  rank  to 
which  he  Colonel  Gilmore  had  appointed  me.  2dly.  That  I  should 
from  thence  receive  the  full  pay  ana  allowances  enjoyed  by  officers  of 
similar  rank  in  the  British  service.  Sdly.  That  the  expences  of  out- 
fit (with  the  exception  of  the  passage  to  the  Spanish  Main)  should 
be,  in  the  first  instance  borne  by  myself;  but,  4thly :  That  I  should, 
immediately  on  my  arriving  in  South  America,  receive  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  towards  defraying  these  expences.* 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  possible  inducement  this 
mendacious  Don  could  have,  for  the  conduct  attributed  to  him ; 
unless,  (which  is  not  stated,)  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  trade 
in  Patriotic  Commissions,  and  charges  high  for  the  ap|ioint« 
luents  he  sells.  In  that  case,  lenient  as  our  laws  are  to  gentle- 
men  of  the  profession  of  swindlers,  we  should  yet  imagine  that 
a  check  might  long  ago  have  been  given  to  his  *  leveesJ*  It  is 
upon  this  '  gentleman^  exclusively,  according  to  JLieutenani 
Jlackett,  that  the 

*  responsibility  must  rest,  of  having  excited  hopes  which  he  ma^ 
have  known  would  never  be  realised ;  of  having  guaranteed  the  per- 
formance of  conditions,  the  fulfilment  whereof  he  must  have  been 
aware  was  impracticable ;  and  of  having  induced  those  desirous  of 
embarking  in  this  destructive  enterprise,  to  believe  that  their  services 
would  be  joyfully  and  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Independent  Gene- 
rals and  their  Armies ,  whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  could  scarcely 
have  been  ignorant,  that  the  strongest  hostility  was  nianife;»ted  by  the 
Patriots  to  the  admission  of  foreign  assistance ;  and  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  troops  of  those  few  British  officers  who  had  heen 
tempted  actuuliy  to  join  their  armies  was  so  rancorous,  as  to  subject 

.  them  to  the  perpetual  hazard  of  assassination/  pp,  vii,  viii. 

Not  fewer  than  five  distinct  corps  embarked  at  nearly  tlie 
same  peiiod,  on  the  same  delusive  enterprise. 

*  1st.  A  Brigade  of  Artillery  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  A. 
Gilmore,  consisting  of  five  light  bix^pounders,  and  one  five-aud-half- 
inch -howitzer,  ten  offi.ci^  and  about  eighty  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  This  corps  embarked  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  fine  ship 
of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Captain  Sharpe, 
with  a  crew  of  twenty-one  able  and  well-conducted  seamen.  An 
immense  quantity  of  every  description  of  military  stores  had  been 
tttowed  on  board  this  vessel,  comprising  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
wiggons,  and,  in  fact,  every  reouisite  tor  enabling  the  brigade  to 
en'er  upon  active  service  immediately  on  arriving  at  its  place  of 
desunation. 

'  The  uniforms  and  aquipments  of  the  offices  were  ej^tf^emdy  rich, 
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Tcry  similar  to  tliose  of  the  British  Ar:iliery,  and  provided  attogethei 
at  tne  expense  of  the  iDdividuals  who  had  accepted  commissiuna  in 
this  ill-fated  expedition.  The  cquipmeots  of  thu  other  curp«  were 
likewise  in  every  respect  extensive  and  complete,  and  the  unirorms 
remarkabiy  rich  aiid  cnstly,  more  especially  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  WiUon,  ooe  of  whose  officers  iafarmed  me  that 
bis  ouiiit  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  humlred  guineas. 

'  2d.  A  corps  of  hussars  (called  ihe  First  Venezuelan  Hussars) 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hippcsley,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men;  uniform  dark-green  faced  with  red.  This  corps  embarked  on 
board  the  Emerald,  a  beautiful  sliip  of  about  five  hundred  tons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wealhcrly,  with  a  crew  of  upwards  of  thirty  men 
BImI  boys. 

'  9d.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  (called  the  Hed  Hussars]  under  the 
caDimand  of  Colonel  Wilson,  conaisting  of  about  twenty  officers,  and 
one  hundred  noo- commissioned  officers  and  men.  Uniform — full- 
dreaa,  red  and  goldj  undress,  blue  and  gold.  This  corps  proceeded 
in  the  Prince,  a  vessel  of  about  four  hundred  tons  burdeo,  com- 
niaoded  by  Captain  Nightingale. 

*  4tlt'  A  rifle  corps  (named  the  I'irst  Venezuelan  Rifle  Regiment) 
commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  consisting  of  about  tliirty-seveu 
officers  and  nearly  two  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Uniform  similar  to  that  of  the  RiUc  Brigade  in  the  British  service. 
This  corps  embarked  on  board  the  Dowson,  Captain  Dormor,  a  fine 
thip  about  the  size  of  the  Britannia. 

*  5tU.  A  corps  of  Lancers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Skeene, 
comprising,  in  officers,  non  commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men ;  u  ho  embarked  on  board  tlie  unfortu- 
uaie  ship  Indian,  and  the  whole  of  whom,  together  with  the  crew, 
perished  miserably  at  sea,  being  wrecked  on  tlie  island  of  Ushant 
shortly  after  their  departure  from  England 

<  These  several  corps  sailed  from  England  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
with  the  intention  of  acting  conjointly  on  arriving  in  South  America, 
and  having  previous  to  their  departure  appointed  the  inlands  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  and  Saint  Thomas,  as  places  of  general  rendezvous,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  llic  state  of  affairs  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  determining  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  most  judicious  the 
diseinbarkatioD  should  Cake  place.'      pp.  xii — xv. 

We  must  now  ^ive  a  hasty  outline  of  iUr.  Hacketl's  narrative- 
Tlie  Britannia  sailed  on  the  3d  of  Deo.  1817.  On  the  34tli  ol' 
Jan.  she  Bailed  into  ilie  harbour  ol'  Gustavia,  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, where  the  Prince  and  the  Bmei-ald  had  already 
arrived  Here  they  remained  upwards  of  three  weeks,  with- 
out rnceivrng  any  inlelligeiice  from  the  Spaiiisli  Main,  on  the 
veracity  of  which  they  couUl  place  the  slightest  reliance.     A 

f general  feeling  of  disaati Olfaction  and  uneasiness  soon  mani* 
ested  itself,  a»  Ihe  consequence  of  this  painful  slate  of  suspense, 
aixl  their  tjituatiou  was  rendered  still  mure  critical  by  the  spirit 
W  disseusion  and 'jealousy  wUicb  first  begui  ttf  actuate  the  of- 
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fioera  oommtndinfi;  the  rctpectiye  corps,  and  at  len^h  extended 
amoni;  the  subordinate  officers,  destroying  all  exertions  for  the 
common  cause.  On  the  2lfii  of  February,  after  many  hieflfec- 
tual  efforts  to  obtain  direct  intellii^nce  from  the  Continent,  the 
three  ships  (the  Britannia,  the  Pnnce,  and  the  Dowaon,)  sailed 
from  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  arrived  at  Grenada  on  the  Fri-* 
day  following.  The  account  of  the  itate  of  the  Patriot  armies 
riven  by  Mr  Guthrie,  the  Independent  agent  resident  at  this 
island,  coincided  so  minutely  viitn  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Mo* 
lony,  the  agent  at  St.  Thomas's,  that  the  supercargo  at  onoe 
determined  against  proceeding  with  the  stores  to  the  Main. 
The  situtiion  in  whicli  Colonel  Gilmore  was  by  this  means 
plac:ed(  Wis,  in  his  view,  so  irreeov^^riiblydesperate,  as  to  leave 
him  no  altern.tive  Imt  disbanding  the  brigade. 

*  Our  condition  now  may  be  readily  conceived  :  deprived  of  the 
support  of  our  Colonel,  destitute  of  resources  or  friends,  and  unable  to 
devise  any  means  of  extrication  from  our  difficulties,  we  saw  outselves 
threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  privation  and  want.  Of  the  men 
comprising  our  late  brigade,  some  joined  the  other  ships,  othen  en* 
listed  in  the  Queen's  Regiment,  at  this  time  garrisoned  in  Grenada, 
whiUt  a  few  determined  on  endeavouring  to  work  their  passage  to  the 
United  States ;  the  various  artificers  were  put  ashore  at -tne  same 
period.  The  printer,  having  been  permitted  to  carry  with  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  types  and  printing  apparatus,  fortunately  procured  a  situa- 
tion in  the  newspaper  office.  Ine  armourer  alterwsrds  returned  to 
Saint  Bartholomew's,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  New  Orieans. 
The  fate  of  the  remainder  I  never  learned,  but  fear  their  distresses 
must  have  been  great,  as  they  appeared  totally  destitute  of  monejt  and 
were  consequently  dependent  for  their  sulMiistence  on  the  manual 
exercise  of  their  respective  arts. 

*  Some  of  the  officers  succeeded  in  providing  for  themselves,  either 
through  their  own  resources,  or  pecuniary  aid  from  friends:  the 
remainder,  including  Captain  — ^-»  and  myself,  were  still  pennitted 
to  continue  on  board  the  Britannia.' 

On  tlie  supercar^^s  resolving  at  length  to  proceed  to  Port 
au  Prince,  in  the  hope  oi  being  enabled  there  to  dispose  of  the 
artillery  and  military  stores,  the  remaining  officers  and  men  were 
put  on  shore,  friendless,  and  destitute.  Poor  Lieutenant  Hack- 
ett,  however,  obtained  from  the  mcrchaut  to  whom  the  Britannia 
hud  been  consigned,  the  use  of  a  ruinous  waste  room  in  one  of 
bis  outhouses,  of  which  he  *  gladly  accepted.'  Having  convened 
into  cash  every  article  of  property  he  could  possibly  dispose  of, 
bis  thoughts  were  now  wholly  occupieil  with  forming  plans  for 
returning  to  Europe.  At  length  he  was  informed,  that  an 
English  merchant  vossel,  (the  Hornby)  which  had  been  taken 
posseasion  of  by  tho  Admiral  stationed  off  St.  Kitt*s,  (in  oonae- 
quence  of  having,  toirether  with  several  others,  become  subject  to 
aeiaiarc.)   wan  dcatincd  to  return  fo  Europe  *  in  ballast.*    He 
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accordingly  logk  a  final  leave  of  St.  Bartliolouen's,  onllie  3d 
of  A)>nl,  resolvini;,  with  some  others  of  the  iinfordiiiDte  ad- 
Tenturera,  to  oiter  his  services  to  the  Captain,  working- 
his  (>assasfe  home  on  board  his  shlii,  as  a  citinmoii  si-ainan. 
This    projxisal    was,  after   some  ddiberntton,  acceded    to,  and 

*  those  only,'  he  says,  '  who  have  been  similarly  situated,  can 

*  conceive  of  the  hap[iiuess  we  now  experienced,  and  the  delight 
'  will)  which  we  on  the  following  day  availed  ourselves  of  Captaia 

*  W.'s  [lerniission to  repair  on  board.'  The  Homliy  being-almost 
'  destitute  of  hands,  was  detained  tiearly  three  weeks  at  St.  Kilt's 
after  this  arrangement,  which  allowed  of  Mr.  Ilackelt's  prociirin^ 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  several  of  tlie  vessels  and  officers 
atiacbeil  to  the  South  American  enterprise,  subsequently  to  Mb 
leaving  the  Britannia.  The  Emerald  was  purchased  by  Admiral 
Brion  for  the  Independent  service,  and   converted,  under  the 

.  name  of  the  Victory,  into  his  flag  ship,  manned  by  British  sea- 
men, about  seventy  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  Britannia  iind  the  Dowson,  after  dc 
posiiinir  their  stores  with  merchants  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  being 
uitahle  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them,  took  in  su^ar  freights  on 
their  passage  home.  Of  Colonel  Gilmore's  brigade,  none  ever 
actually  landed  on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  two 
ofHcrr*,  and  aboui  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  joined  Colonel 
WiImiu's  corjis.  This  corps,  though  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
finaliv  proceeded  fur  Bolivar's  head  quarters  at  the  Oroonoco. 
The  main  body  of  Captain  Hip|)esley'8  re^fiment  likewise  sailed 
for  the  same  destination.  Of  thi-ir  subsequent  prueee<lings  or 
faie,  no  information  reached  Mr.  II.  Colonel  Oampliell's  corps, 
originally  the  moat  effective,  became  reduced  by  fever  and  resig- 
nation, to  ten  oilicers  and  a  proportionate  number  of  men,  whicti 
small  remnant  intended  al^o  to  proceed  to  Angustura.  As  for 
our  poor  ex  lieutenant,  he  soon  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the 
haul-yai'd,  and  after  a  favourable  passage,  arrived  on  the  Iblh 
of  June  in  Portsmoiuh  harbour,  when  he  and  bis  Captain 
parted,  wilh  mutual  feelings  of  friendship  and  regard.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  disclaims  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  cause  of  the 
Independents.     *  That  cause,'  be  remxrks,  '  must  stand  or  I'alt 

*  upon  Its  own  insulated  m<-rils  :  confident  in  its  ahsti-act  justice, 

*  I  heariily  wish  its  speedy  and  perfect  success, — but  without 
'  tbe  sacrifice  of  BrttUh  biood,  or  the  compromise  of  British 

*  bonuur.' 
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Art.  VIII.  Discourses^  suited  to  the  Dispensation  of  the  LartPs  Supper, 
Bj  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation^  Biggar. 
12mo.    Edinburgh,  1816. 

I^IIRlSTiANlTY  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  plainness, 
^^     purity,  and  value  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  for  the  sim- 
plicity, dignity,  and  exeellehce  of  its  positive  institutes.     It  i^ 
not  easy  to  dcternune  %vhether  the    former   has   been    more  ob- 
scured and  distorted  by  sophistry  and  self-interest,  or  the  latter 
degraded  and  corrupted  by  ignorance   and  superstition.     W^ 
cannot  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention  and  impartiality, 
without  perceiving  how  far  tlie  great  mass  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, in  all  countries,  and  through  a  long  series   of  ages,  have 
departed  from  that  system  of  Divine  truth,  which   its  sacred 
pages  so  luminously  display.  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  wcneed 
only  refer  to  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  glance  at 
the  state  of  the  world  around  us.     No   religious  rite  has  been 
more  grossly  misunderstood  and  perverted,  than  that  ordinance 
vrbieh  was  designed  to  be  a  solemn  and  instructive  memorial  of 
the   Saviour,    and  of  his  sufferings;    that   ordinance  '  which 
^  clothes  spiritual  principle  with  visible  form,  and  repeats  to  the 
'  senses,  what  the  Scriptures  had  previously  addressed  to  the 
*  conscience  and  to  the  heart.^     The  devotees  of  Rome  (kncy  it 
to  be  full  of  mystery,  and   their  absurd  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  offers  an  insult  to  reason  and  common  sense.     Even 
among  Protestants,  some  have  made  it  a  political  test,  a  door  9I 
admission  to  civil  offices,  and  others  have  recourse  to  it  in  their 
dying  hour,  as  an  easy  expedient  to  procure  pardon  and  absolu- 
tion of  sin  and   peace  of  conscience,  and  consider  it  as  a  sure 
passport  to  heaven.     Every  judicious  attempt  to  rescue  so  im- 
portant and  solemn  an  institution  from  flagrant  abuse,  and  direct 
It  to  the  valuable  purpose  for  which  it  was   originally  ap- 
pointed, merits  commendation. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Brown  has  furnished  some  dis- 
courses and  addresses,  adapUtd  to  excite  and  promote  a  spurit  of 
piety  among  those  who  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  hold 
communion  with  their  fellow  Christians  at  the  sacramental  sup- 
per of  the  Lord.  In  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the 
whole  work,  a  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
ordinance  is  dispensed  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches^ 
to  promote  a  fervid  yet  rational  devotion  in  their  noiem  ber% 
when  engaged  in  this  service,  is  avowedly  its  primary  object. 
At  the  same  time,  as  there  will  be  found  nothing  sectarian 
either  in  its  sentiments  or  in  its  spirit,  the  Author  has  reason  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  of  general  use  and  interest,  as  a  view  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty  in  reference  to  this  ordinance.  We 
have  seen  few  works  on  the  subject,  in  a  compressed  and  cheap ' 
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lich  are  so  replete  with  evangelical  trulli,  ami  wtiic'i 
eontain  so  many  (lertinent  applications  of  Scripture,  and  |>ow- 
erful  appeals  to  llie  best  feelint^  ami  afiections  of  ihe  lieart. 
The  language  cxiiibim  some  sligbt  ioaccuiacies,  and  a  reduo- 
Since  of  epithets,  but  the  style  U  on  Ihc  whole  easy,  fion-- 
Ing,  and  perspicuous,  well  adapted  to  the  matter,  nnd  to  the 
■olemu  occasion  for  which  il  is  designed.  We  can  warmly 
fecotnmend  these  Sacramental  Discoursi^s  to  pious  Chm- 
li«ns  of  every  denomination,  and  hope  that  the  Author,  from 
the  success  attending  the  present  volume,  will  liavc  re-ason  to 
conclude  that  he  has  not  lived  and  laboured  in  vain.  We  give 
short  extract  from  an  exhortation  delivered  after  (he  sa- 
ilranientnl  supper,  as  a  fair  s[)ecimen  of  the  work. 

■  In  fine,  let  Christian  joy  be  the  habitual  tempei  of  your  mind  : 
l^ejoicc  in  the  Lord  ye  righteous;  and  again  I  say  rejoice.  Be  joyful 
In  tribulation,  and  triumph  in  death.  You  have  abundant  groujad  of 
tstional  satUfaciion  and  holy  joy.  To  be  habitually  gloomy,  is  io- 
p-atitude  to  your  bcnefai'lor  :  it  is  an  iraplied  declaration,  that  after 
fM  he  bac  done  for  you,  he  has  not  done  enough  to  make  you  happy. 
Xbe  apparent  unhappiness  of  some  good  men,  has  dune  incalculable 
Oiischiefto  the  cau^  of  religion  ;  and  nn  the  other  band,  nothing 
lends  more  directly  to  recommend  Christianity  to  all,  but  especially 
the  young,  than  proving  by  our  conduct,  that  we  feel  its  you  to  be 
easy,  and  its  burden  to  be  light ;  that  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasant 
■rays,  snd  that  all  her  paths  are  peace.  la  it  your  desire  then,  Chris- 
|ian  brethren,  thus  habiluatly  tu  remember  Christ  in  faith,  and  love, 
|Dd  reverence,  and  penitence,  and  joy  ?  Then  in  the  first  place, 
tudy  deeply  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus  as  detailed  by  the 
rvangelicai  historians  ;  and  in  the  second  pliice,  as  these  holy  tem- 
ers  are  by  no  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart,  be 
requent  and  fervent  in  your  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  for 
he  Holy  Spirit  whom  (jod  has  promised  to  all  that  ask  him,  and  who 
the  sole  source  of  all  mural  good  in  created  natures.' 


Irt.  IX.  An  Inquiry  tntu  so/nc  of  the  mesl  curious  ami  interesting  Sub' 
Jecti  of  Hiftvri/,  Anliqitily,  and  Science:  with  un  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  earliest  Information  of  the  must  remarkable  Cities  of  ancient 
and  modern  Times.     By  Thomas  Moir,  Member  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  Edinburgh.    12mo.  pp.  27*.     Price  4i., 1817. 
A  MONO  the  curious  nnd  interesting  subjects  einl.raced  in  this 
A-      Inijuiry,   will   Ite   found,    a  tolerably   umple   account  of 
he  numerous  religious  houses  which   existed   in    (his  country 
(efure  the  Ueformation,   including  a  delaik'd  statement  of  their 
ental ;  a  discussion  concerning  the  Julian  year,  new  style,  a-..d 
^  :jolar  and  Lunar  Cycles;  an   account  of  the  origin  of  (he 
^oBt  renowned  military  orders,  and  titles  of  civil  digiaty ;  together 
rith  a  fund  of  inisceliaDcous  tntbrmatioii,  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
jtiqnities.     Th?  work  is  divided  into  fd'ty  seven  chapters,  eaclj 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  3  A 
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relating  to  a  separate  subjeet.  It  is  a  great  defect  io  the  ToliiAef 
that  there  is  no  index  to  its  multiAirious  contents.  We  take  a 
specimen  almost  at  random. 

f  The  Origin  of  the  Title  of  Sheriff,  and  Titles  of  Honour  amooflt 
the  Saxons  in  England  and  other  Countries,  comprehending  ail  Tiuci 
now  in  use. 

The  titles  of  honour  amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors  were-- 
ethclingy  prince  of  the  blood ;  chancellor,  assistant  to  the  king  iq 
giving  judgments ;  alderman,  or  ealderroan,  (not  earlderman,  as  Rspin 
Thojras  writes  this  word  in  his  first  edition)  governor  or  viceroy.  It 
is  derived  from  the  word  aid,  or  old,  like  senator  in  Latin.  Provinces^ 
cities,  and  sometimes  wapentakes,  had  their  aldermen  to  govern  then^ 
determine  law-suits,  judge  criminals,  &c.  This  office  gave  place  to 
the  title  ofearl,  which  was  merely  Danioh,  and  introduced  by  Canute. 
Sheriff,  or  she  reeve,  was  the  deputy  of  the  alderman,  chosen  by  hm^ 
sat  judge  in  some  courts,  aiid  saw  sentence  executed ;  hence  fie  was 
called  vice-comes.  Heartoghah  signified,  among  our  Saxon  ancestorii 

fencrals  of.  armies,  or  dukes.  Hengist,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicie»  » 
cartogh.  i^uch  were  the  dukes  Appointed  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
to  •command  the  forces  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 'i  hese  titles  began  to  become  hereditary  with  the  office  or  com- 
mand annexed,  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  grew  more  fice- 
ouent,  by  the  successors  of  thche  princes  granting  many  hereditary 
nefs  to  noblemen,  to  which  they  annexed  titular  dignities.  Fiefs  were 
an  establishment  of  the  Lombards,  from  whom  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Kings  of  France  borrowed  this  custom,  and  with  it  the 
feudal  laws,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  «n  the  Roman  code.  Titles 
began  frequently  to  become  merely  honorary  about  the  time  of  Etho 
!•  in  Germany. 

*  Reeve,  amun^  the  English  Saxons,  was  a  Steward.  The  bishop*^ 
reeve  was  the  bishop's  steward  for  secular  aflairs,  attending  in  his  court. 
Thanes,  i.  e.  servants,  were  officers  of  the  cro^n  whom  the  king  re- 
compensed with  land,  soinctinies  to  descend  to  their  posterity,  but 
always  to  be  held  of  him  with  some  obligation  ol'service^  homage,  or 
acknowledgment.  There  were  other  lords  of  lands  and  vassals,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  thanes,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  king's 
thanes.  The  ealdermen  and  dukes  were  hIT  king's  thanes,  and  all 
others  who  held  lands  of  the  king  by  knight's  service  in  chief,  and 
were  imnirdiate  great  tenants  of  the  king's  estates,  lliese  were  the 
greater  thanes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  barons^  which  title  was 
brought  in  by  the  Normans,  and  is  rarefy  found  before  the  Conquest 
Ma^6  Thanes  were  those  who  iteld  lands  in  fee  of  the  church.  Middle 
thanes  were  such  as  held  very  small  estates  of  the  king,  or  parcels  of 
lands.of  the  king's  greater  thaoes.  They  were  called  by  the  Normans 
vavassors,  and  their  lauds  vavassories.  They  who  held  lands  of 
these  were  thanes  of  the  lowest  class,  and  did  not  rank  as  gendemen. 
AH  thanes  disposed  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  (and  which  were 
colled  block  land,  to  their  heirs,)  but  with  the  obligations  doe  to 
those  of  whom  they  were  held.  Ceorle  (whence  our  word  churl) 
was  a  countryman  or  artisan,  who  was  a  freeman.  These  Ceorles, 
nho  held  lands  in  leases,  Yreie  ca&tdi  vKkxnAxi)  and  their  lands  sod- 
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J  and,  of  which  they  could  nbt  dispose,  being  barely  tenants.  Those 
Ceorles  who  acquired  possession  of  five  hides  of  land,  with  a-large 
house,  court,  and  bell,  to  call  together  their  servants,  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  thanes  of  the  lowest  class.  An  hide  of  land  was  as  much 
as  one  plough  could  till.  The  villians  or  slaves,  in  the  country,  who 
were  labourers  bound  to  the  service  of  particular  persons,  were  all 
capable  of  possessing  money  in  property,  consequently  were  not  strictly 
slaves,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law. 

*  Witan,  or  wites,  (i.  e.  wisemen,)  were  the  magistrates  and  lawyers. 
Burgh  witten  signified  the  magistrates  of  cities.  Some  shires,  or 
counties,  are  mentioned  before  King  Alfred  ;  and  Asserius  speaks  of 
earls,  or  counts,  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
wolph.  But  Alfred  first  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  shires,  the 
shires  into  tithings,  lathes,  or  wapentakes,  the  tithings  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  into  tenths.  £ach  division  had  a  court,  subordi- 
nate to  those  that  were  superior,  the  highest  in  each  shire  being  the 
shire-gemot,  or  folk -mote,  which  was  held  twice  a  year,  and  in  which 
the  bishop,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  ealderman,  or  his  vice  gerent  the 
sheriff,  presided.  See  Seldon  on  the  Titles  of  Honour ;  Spelman's 
Glossary,  ed.  noviss. :  Squires  on  the  Government  of  the  English 
Saxons;  Dr.  William  Howell,  in  his  learned  General  History,  t.  v.p/ 
273,  &c. 

N«ta.  The  titles  of  earle  and  hersen  were  first  given  by  Ifwar  Wid- 
fame.  King  of  Sweden,  to  two  ministers  of  state,  in  824« ;  on  which  see 
many  Remarks  of  Olof  Delin,  in  his  excellent  new  history  of  Sweden, 
c.  V.  t-  i.  p.  334/ 

Mr.  Moires  judgement  as  an  original  writer  is  not  equal  to  his 
industry  as  a  collector.  In  chapter  xxix,  he  gravely  informs  his 
readers,  that  ^  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  though  merely  an  ec- 

*  clesiastical  law,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 

*  gospel,  and  doubtless  derived  from  the  Apostles. '  The  gentle 
"reader  must  pardon  in  so  amusing  a  medley,  the  occurrence  of 
a  few  antiquarian  absurdities. 


Art.  X.  Curiosities  of  Literature.    In  Three  Volumes.  8vo.  Vol.  III. 

pp.  483.  London.  1817* 

I^CORE  than  twenty  years  have,  we  believe,  elapsed,  since  the 
^^  first  publication  of  the  former  two  volumes  of  this  amu- 
sing compilation  of  literary  anecdotes,  which,  on  their  attaining  a 
sixth  edition,  have  received  the  addition  of  a  third.  The  Autlior, 
at  once  an  antiquary  and  a  virtuoso,  ranks  foremost  in  point  of 
liveliness  of  style  and  assiduity  of  research,  among  the  '  anee- 
<  doticaV  tribe  of  literati  who  are  benevolent  enough  to  drudge 
through  tomes  of  ponderous  dulness,  and  to  ransack  book-stalls 
and  whole  libraries,  disturbers  of  the  book-worm,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  literary  lounger  with  a  volume  full  of  entertaining 
'  curiosities.*  Tlie  compilation  w^^  originally  suggested  by 
the  works  of  his  friends  Seward  and  Pettit  Andrews  \  but  Mr.  D^ 
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Israeli  was  led  to  direct  bis  explorations  principally  to  Kterary  l» 
tory,  his  design  being  ^  to  stimulate  tbe  literary  curiosity  of  tboai 

*  wbo»  Willi  a  taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded  in  their  ae- 
'  quirements,^  an^l  to  meet  the  wUnts  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers,  who,  from  ^  their  occupations,  or  their  indolence,  require  to 

*  obtain  the  materials  for  thinking,  by  the  easiest  and  readiest 

*  means.*  Such  collections  are  not  without  classical  precedent 
f  The  Greeks,*  we  are  told,  *  were  not  without  them  ;  and  tbt 
'  Romans  loved  them  under  the  title  of  Varia  ErudUiOf  and 
'  the  Orientalists  more  than  either,  were  passionately  food  of 

<  these  agreeable  collections.*  Among  our  own  countrymen, 
indeed.  Lord  Bacon  himseli*  did  not  disdain  to  pablish  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  *  new  and- old,'  made  for  his    '  recreatioo 

*  amongst  more  serious  studies.*  With  such  authorities,  Mr. 
D* Israeli  has  little  to  fear  from  the  learned  who  might  aflfect  to 
contemn  his  labours.  Besides,  the  Joumaiisil  '  ought  not,*  ai 
he  remarks,  *  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  crucible.*  We  agree 
with  him,  and  willingly'  acknowledge,  what  he  modestly  pro- 
poses as  a  defence  of  such  works  as  these,  that  *  more  might  bt 
'  alleged  in  favour  of  them,  than  can  be  urged  against  than.* 

Our  present  business  is  only  with  this  third  volume,  although 
to  many  of  our  readers  extracts  from  the  first  two,  would,  it  ii 
probable,  still  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  charm  of  novelty. 
\Ve  cannot  pretend,  however,  to  institute  a  minute  examination 
into  the  miscellaneous  contents  even  of  this  supplemental  volume, 
but  must  be  albwed  to  make  our  selections  aiiid  our  remarks  ia 
tbe  same  desultory  manner  as  that  in  which  the  compilation  was 
framed. 

The  section  on  *  literary  Anecdotes*  would  not  unaptly  hava 
o|)ened  the  Volume :  it  contains  some  good  remarks  m  yindi- 
eatioii  of  tlioir  value,  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  biogra- 
phy, when  the  writer  knows  bow  to  discover  the  particulars 
which  characterize  the  man.  We  have  some  curious  specimens 
of  absurd  minuteness  in  the  biographers  of  eminent  persons  ;  but 

*  it  is  certainly  safer,*  our  Author  remarks,  ^  for  momhc  writers  to 

*  give  us  all  they  know,  than  to  try  at  the  power  of  rejection.* 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  consist  of  illus- 
trations of  our  domestic  history.  The  repugnance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  enter  upon  marriage  is  placed  in  a  light  favourabb 
hideed  to  her  strength  of  character,  but  utterly  irrecoocileablo 
with  her  allowing  '  her  ministers  to  pledge  her  royal  word,  as 

<  often  as  they  found  necessary,  for  her  resolution  to  marry,* 
unless  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  most  con- 
summate duplicity.  We  know  not  how  '  foreign  authors*  should 
have  got  at  a  secret  so  successfully  concealed  at  home. 

The  anecdotes  of  the  unfortunate  Chidiock  Titchboume,  who 
wai  involved  in  tbe  conspiracy  of  his  friend  AoChoay  Bahingtoa 
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||ainst  Klizabetli,  are  exceedingly  intoreslint^.  His  letter  to 
i  ^ife  before  lie  suffered,  is  given  from  tlie  Ilarletan  MSS.  as 
bU  as  his  atldresK  to  tlie  populace,  wliicti  is  in  a  style  of  toiich- 
g  eloquejit-e  t^liaractenatic  of  the   times-'-lhe  Shaks[)eBriaa 

*  Countrymen  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I  should  speak 
■nething;  1  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse  :  It  were  in  vain 
1  enter  iDto  the  discourse  of  the  whole  matter  for  which  I  am  brought 
Ither,  for  that  it  hath  been  revealed  heretofore  :  let  me  be  a  warn- 
to  alt  young  gentlemen,  especially  gratrom  adolescenluUs.  I  had 
, .iend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  whom  I  made  no  small  account,  whose 
tcndship  hnth  brought  me  to  this.  He  told  me  the  matter,  I  can- 
)ft  deny,  as  tliey  laid  it  down  to  be  done  ;  but  1  always  thought  it 
tpious,  and  denied  to  be  a  denier  in  it ;  but  the  regard  of  my  friend 
Uued  me  to  be  a  man  in  whom  the  old  proverb  u  verified ;  I  wes 
lent  and  so  consented.' 

The  following  verscg  "are  given  from  the  same  MS.  as  the 
Hnposition  of  this  accomplished  youth  :  they  have  been  printed 
t  one  of  the  old  editions  of  !?ir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems,  but 
(r.  D'Israeli  asserts  that  they  '  could   never  have  been  writtcD 

by  him.'  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribtDg  them 
ito  our  pages. 

'  Verses  made  by  Chediock  Ticheborne  of  himselfe  in  the  Tower, 
le  ikight  before  he  suffered  death,  who  was  executed  in  Lincolna  Inn 
ielda  for  Treason.     1286. 


m. 


'.y  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 
[y  crop  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares, 
And  all  my  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain, 
'       ■       ■    fled,       ■       -   ■    - 


The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  1  saw  no  siWi 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

f  *  ^^  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung ; 

I  llie  fruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green, 

My  youth  is  pait,  and  yet  I  am  but  young, 
I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun. 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

'  I  sought  for  death,   and  found  it  in  the  wombe ; 
,  1  lookt  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  sliade, 

I  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe, 
And  now   I  dye  md  nowe  I  am  but  made. 

The  gl4£3  is  full,  and  yet  my  ^loss  is  run  ; 
'  And  now  I  live,  end  now  my  life  is  done!* 

The  Sluarts  are  all  of  them  great  favourites  with  our  Aoeo- 
IptiM,  lie  was  ill  the  pains  of  composing  a  small  8vo,  vo- 
Ht^y^L  Mltiiilt  Wes  publislisd  last  y«ar,  for  Uie  purpose  of  praviug 
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that  the  profane,  the  lasctTious,  aod  feeble-minded  James,  was 
in  reality  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  ^  Great  Britain* a  Solomoa.* 
'  It  is  well  known/  he  says,  in  narrating  an  anecdote  of  Prince 
Henry,  '  that  James  I.  had  a  habit  of  swearing,*'— iitJioceiif 
'  expletives  in  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  only  expressed 
'  the  warmth  of  his  feelings ;  but  in  that  age,  when  Puritanism 
^  had  already  possessed  half  the  nation,  an  oath  was  consi* 
^  dered  as  nothing  short  of  blasphemt-*  Doubtless,  this  apo* 
logy  for  swearfng  still  holds  good  With  those  who  take  special 
care  not  to  be  mistaken  for  persons  so 'possessed  in  the  present 

day. 

Our  Author  takes  every  occasion  to  vent  his  anger  against 
those  ttitra- moralists,  the  Puritans.  He  devotes  twenty  pages 
to  ^  the  history  of  the  Theatre  during  its  suppression*  hy  the 
fanatics,  which  was  the  result,  he  telis  us,  '  of  ao  ancient  quar- 
'  rel  between  the  Puritanic  party  and  the  whole  oorpt  drama- 
'  iiquCj  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  anti-dramatists  were 
indeed,  he  admits,  the  instruments  of  purifying  the  stage ;  ^  we 
'  owe  them  this  good  ;*  hut  then,  they  '  wanted,*  says  Uiis  gen- 
tleman, *  the  taste  to  feel  that  it  was  also  a  popular  school  of 

*  morality  ;  that  the  stage  is  a  supplement  to  the  pulpit  !*  In 
this  school  of  morality,  the  use  of  ^  innocent  expletives*  as  ex* 
pressions  of  warmth  of  feeling,  is  among  the  many  things 
which  the  Author,  perhaps,  thinks  are  to  be  learned  to  advan- 
tage. He  is  &r,  however,  from  being  singular  in  his  opinion 
of  its  moral  efficiency,  as  ^  a  supplement  to  the  pulpit.'  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  clergymen  of  bis  way  of  thinking,  who 
have  deemed  patronizing  the  theatre,  the  l>est  mode  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  meeting-house,  the  head-quarters  of  the  common 
enemy.  Mr.  D*Israeli  quotes  some  lines  from  Alexander  Brome, 
which  illustrate  this  strange  association. 

<  'Tis  worth  our  note, 
Bishops  and  players  both  suffered  in  one  vote : 
And  reason  good,  for  they  had  cause  to  fear  them  ; 
One  did  suppress  their  schisms,  and  toother  jeer  them.* 

The  actors  were,  of  course,  as  our  Author  and  Mr.  Gifiord 
assert,  with  one  ^  wretched*  exception,  ^  maiignants*  (that  is  to 
say,  royalists)  to  a  man.     '  Of  these  men,  who  had  lived  in 

*  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  amidst  taste  and  criticisn),  many 
'  perished  in  the  field,  from  their  aflection  to  their  ro)  al  mas- 

*  ter*  ! !  This  touch  of  sentiment  ventures  rather  too  near  the 
ludicrous.  However,  the  actors  of  those  days  were  doubtless 
very  excellent  and  elevated  characters,  and  Uie  nation  sufiered 
much  in  its  morals,  while  the  stage  was  silenced  ;  hut  all  was 
•et  to  rights  when  that  merry  fellow  Charles  II.  was  brought  in. 

Cbarks  I»,  Mr.  D'israeli  says,  had  a  mind  *  mouMed  by  the 
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^  dcaoes ;'  and  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  his  eharacter^  which, 
'  grave  and  kiug-Uke'  as  it  was,  had  its  softenini^  feature  iii 
His  passion  lor  die  Arts.  He  was  himself  a  painter  and  a  poet, 
as  weti  as  a  patron  of  artists,  though  history  has  not  recorded 
the  circtimstance,  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  admirer  of 
Sbakspearc.  For  this  he  was  censured,  says  our  Author,  ^  even 
•^  by  Mikoi)/  aliudino^,  we  presume,  to  the  blundering  miscon- 
struction oi  a  passdi^e  in  Milton's  Iconoclastes,  which  has  been 
made,  by  successive  commentators,  the  i^round  of  so  much  silly 
invective  against  Puritanical  bigotry.  Charles  I  was  never 
censured  by  Milton  for  having  'those  native  poets'  as  his 
^  closet  companions.' 

The  ftecret  history  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  Henrietta, 
receives  some  illustration  by  the  anecdotes  adduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  that  Henrietta  had  not  the  share  in  the  trans- 
actions ot^  the  reign,  which  Hume  and  almost  every  other  histo- 
rian ascribe  to  her  influence  over  her  uxorious  husband.  The  dis- 
missing of  her  French  attendants,  which  Hume  imagines  to  have 
uriginati'd  with  Buckingham,  appears  to  have  been  the  determined 
act  of  the  King  liiinseU,  in  opposition  to  his  favourite,  and  at 
tlie  risk  of  a  war  with  Prance,  his  motivt  being  to  quell  the 
Cadiolic  faction  which  was  '  ruling  the  Queen.*  In  ]>roof  of' 
this  statement,  reierence  is  made  to  two  letters  from  Charles  I. 
to  Buckingham,  contained  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers, 
Henrietta,  says  our  Author, 

<  afler  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman  ;  one  who  had? 
never  studied,  never  reflected,  and  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be 
charming  and  'laughty,  but  whose  vivacity  could  not  retain  even  a 
state  secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose  talents  were  quite  opposite  to 
those  of  deep  political  intrigue.  No  female  was  evermore  deeply 
tainted  with  Cathohc  bigotry  ;  and  haughty  as  she  was,  the  Princess 
suffered  the  must  insulting  superstitions,  inflicted  as  penances  by  her 
priests,  for  tuis  very  marriage  with  a  Protestant  prince/ 

A  remarkable  and  iiitherto  unnoticed  document  is  referred  to, 
(contained  in  the  *'  Ambassades  du  Mareschal  de  Bassom'^ 
<*  pierrc,^^  vol.  iii.)  as  throwing  further  light  upon  the  secret 
history  of  this  period. 

*  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  most  solemn  obligation  contracted  with 
the  Pope,  and  her  brother  the  King  of  France,  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren as  Catholics,  and  only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend  them.  Had 
this  been  known  either  to  Charles,  or  to  the  English  nation,  Henri- 
etta could  never  have  been  permitted  to  ascend  the  English  throne. 
'  The  fate  of  both  her  sons  shows  how  faithfully  she  performed  this 
treasonable  contract.  This  piece  of  secret  history  opens  the  con- 
cealed cause  of  those  deep  impressions  of  that  faith,  which  both 
monarchs  sucked  in  with  their  milk ;  that  triumph  of  the  cradle  over 
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the  grave  which  most  men  experience.    Chariet  IL  died  li  CathoBc/ 
James  II.  lived  as  one.' 

The  conduct  of  CharleSy  when  he  discovered  the  intrigues  o( 
her  French  household,  certainly  displayed  a  firojoessi  the  very 
reverse  of  the  spirit  attributed  to  him  by  those  who  repieseat 
him  as  a  slave  to  his  queen.  This  estabUshmeDt  was  daily  grow- 
ing in  expense  and  number. 

*  A  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  states  that  it  cost  the  King  dMtf. 
a  day,  and  had  increased  from  threescore  persons  to  four  hundred  and 
for^t  besides  children. 

*  It  was  one  evening  that  the  King  suddenly  appeared*  and,  saoh 
moning  the  French  household^  commanded  them  to  take  their  instant 
departure — the  carriages  were  prepared  for  their  removal.  In  doing 
this,  Charles  had  to  resist  the  warmest  intreaties,  and  even  the  ve» 
hement  anger  of  the  Queen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  have  bndwn 
several  panes  of  the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which,  the. King 
had  dragged  her,  and  confined  her  from  them.'  *  When  the  Fren^ 
Marshal  Bassompierre  was  sent  over  to  awe  the  Ktng»  Charlei 
sternly  offered  tne  alternative  of  war,  rather  than  permit  a  French 
fiiction  to  trouble  an  English  court.  The  Marshal  has  also  preserved 
the  same  distinctive  feature  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  monardf 
who,  surely  to  his  honour  as  King  of  England «  felt  and  acted  on  tlvs 
occasion  as  a  true  Briton.  **  I  have  found,"  says  the  Gaul,  **  hu- 
mility amone  Spaniards,  civility  and  courtesy  among  the  Swiss,  in  the 
embassies  I  had  the  honour  to  perform  for  the  King ;  but  the  EngKih 
would  not  in  the  least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arrogance. 
The  King  is  so  resolute  not  to  re-establish  any  French  about  the 
Queen  his  consort,  and  was  so  stern  (rude)  in  speaking  to  me,  that  it 
b  impossible  to  have  been  more  so.'* ' 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite 
equally  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I.,  furnished  our  Author  with 
a  topic  of  illustrative  anecdote  in  one  of  (he  former  volumes, 
and  he  there  speaks  of  his  audacity  and  abandoned  profligacy,  in 
much  the  sume  terms  as  all  honest  historians  h^ive  spoken  of 
them.  From  i^ome  eccentric  motive,  >vhich  we  care  not  to  divine, 
beseems,  however,  in  the  present  volume,  solicitous  to  efEice 
as  much  as  possible  this  unfavourable  pression.  Hutne  is  now 
accuse<l  of  throvwng  into  the  shade  the  fascinating  qualities  of 
the  Duke^s  better  nature.  His  ^errors  ami  infirmities '  weretlioae^ 
it  seems,  of  ^  a  man  of  sensation,  acting  from  impulse,*  and 
sprung  from  a  sanguine,  but  generous  spirit.  Buckingham  was 
the  decided  enemy  of  the  Puritan  party  :  this,  in  our  Author^s 
estimation,  would  be  a  palliative  of  the  lowest  vices  ;  and  he 
tells  us  a  story,  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  which  *  was  told 

*  by  Thomas  Baker  to  Mr.  Wott on    as   coming    from  one  wdl 

*  versed  in  the  secret  history  of  that  time,*  about  a  Dr.  Preston^a 
being  the  most  servile  adulator  of  the  Duke,  at  the  very  tupe  that 
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lie  was  speaking  of  him  to  his  Puritan  correspondents^  as  ^  a  yile 

*  and  proiiiq^atc  fellow,'  of  whom,  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary 
for  tlie  ^lory  of  God  to  make  use  as  an  instrument.  Some  of* 
fieious  hand,  it  is  said,  conveyed  this  letter  to  Buckiujjham^ 
who,  after  exposios^  it  to  Dr  Preston,  on  his  denying  the  charge, 

^rned  from  him,  and  from  that  moment  abandoned  the  Puritan 
party  ! !  A  very  s^ood  story,  if  it  did  but  bear  the  marks  of 
veracity,  but  not  ([uite  sutticient  even  then,  to  prove  all  that  our 
Jkutiior  inlands  it  should  imply. 

Feltoii  the  assassin,  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  disquisition^ 
evidently  for  tfic  purpose  of  briuging  in  the  Republicans  and  Pu- 
ritans as  sn-ictioning  the  act  of  the  *  conscientious '  assassin. 
Feiton's  uiiii  1  'id  pj^ssed,  lie  says,  ^through  an   evangelical 
,*  ]>rocess  :  four  Uiooloi^icul  propositions  struck  the  knife  into  the 

*  heart  of  the  Miij'ste. .     Never  was  a  man  murdered  with  more 
>  Gosjiel  than  the  Ouke.'     The  *  curious  document  *  which  our 
•  Author  iiUroduees  u\  order  to  substantiate  this  malicious  misre- 
.pr^^^ntation,  ^ives  ul  onre  the  lie  to  his  assertion.     It  is  re- 
markable that  it  dor<  uot  coi\t:iii>  one  proposition  strictly  tbeo- 
lo^ioal,  and  is  wholly  tree  from  what  would  in  those  times  have 
been  deemed  an  evan«rclinl  character.     It  is  completely  the 
reasoning  ot  a  disorUr  d  mind,  and   corresponds  well  enoiigii 
to  his  ingenuous  cont'ossiop,  on  his  arsricii'^nts  being  overturned 
by  the  Kini^'s  attorney,  that  he  had  been  in  a  mistake, 

*  Propositions  found  in  Felton's  trunk,  at  tl^e  time  he  slew  the 
Duke. 

'  1.  There  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  his  country* 

*  2.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  chiefe&t  law. 

*  S.  No  law  is  more  sacred,  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
CommoiTwealth. 

*  4.  God  himself  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  things  that  are  for 
the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  lawful*' 

That  Felton  had  imbibed  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
timeSy  is  an  assertion  purely  gratuitous.  He  was  *  one  of  those 
^  thousand  officers,  who  had  incurred  disappointments,  both  iu 
'  promotion  and  in  arrears  of  pay  from  the  careless  Duke.*  His 
immediate  motive  was  inconceivable  even  to  his  contemporaries, 
but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  more  of  the  Roman  than  of  the 
Puritan  in  him.  Buckingham,  on  being  advised  to  wear  some^ 
secret  defensive  armour,  had  slightingly  replied,  ^'  It  needs 
^<  not,  there  are  no  Roman  spirits  left."  He  did  not  calculate 
upon  meeting  with  a  Brutus  in  a  lunatic. 

Rushworth's  account  of  Felton^s  manly  behaviour  before  the 
conned,  is  corrected  in  some  particulars,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Harleian  Mt^S.  It  was  to  my  Lord  Dorset,  not  to  Laud,  that, 
when  threatened  with  the  torture  if  he  did  not  confess  bis  ac- 
complices, he  replied  with  admirable  presence  of  mind : 

Vol,  X.  N.S.  3  B 
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'  My  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  Kind's  pleasure,  for  he  is 
a  just  and  gracious  Prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured 
against  law.  I  do  affirm  upon  ray  salvation  that  my  purpose  was 
not  known  to  any  man  living ;  but  If  it  be  his  M^esty's  pleasure,  I  am 
keady  to  su^Rer  whatever  his  Majesty  will  have  inflicted  upon  me.  Tct 
this  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  I  be  put  upon  the  rack,  I  wiH 
accuse  you,  my  Liord  of  Dorset,  and  none  but  yourself/ 

'  This  firm  and  sensible  sjiceeh  silenced  them.*  The 
Judges  were  consulted,  and  came  to  a  decisioo  condemns- 
tonr  of  the  continual  practice  of  the  Government,  namely,  that 

*  i^lton  oueht  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  no  silch  po« 
'  nishment  being  known  or  allowed   by  liaw :  so  much  more 

*  exact  reasoUers  with  regard  to  Law/  bad  the  Judges,  says 
Hurocy  *  become  from  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  House  of  Com- 

*  mons.'  The  rack,  as  our  Author  shews,  on  several  authorities, 
had  been  much  *  more  frequently  used  as  a  state  engine,  than  has 
'  reached  the  knowledge  of  our  Historians.*  Both  Elisabeth 
and  her  successor  had  recourse  to  this  terrible  instmment  of 
airbitrary  cruelty. 

The  *  prognostics*  which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Buck- 
ingham, were  enough,  one  vrould  have  Imagined,  to  darm  tfaa 
inost  rash  and  dauntless  spirit. 

*  About  a  montli  before  the  Duke  was  assassinated,  occurred  the 
murder  by  the  populace  of  the  man  who  was  called  **  The  Duke's 
Devil."  This  was  a  Dr.  Lambe,  a  man  of  infamous  character;  a 
dealer  in  magical  arts,  who  lived  by  shewing  apparitions  or  selling  the 
&vours  of  the  devil,  and  whose  chambers  were  a  convenient  rendez- 
vous for  the  curious  of  both  sexes.  This  wretched  man,  who  openly 
exulted  in  the  infamous  traffic  by  which  he  lived,  when  he  was  sober, 
prophesied  that  he  should  fall  one  day  by  the  hands  from  which  he  re- 
ceived hb  death ;  and  it  was  said  he  was  as  positive  about  his  patron's. 
At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  m  the  City,  and  the  City 
was  imprudently  fined  «6'6000,  for  not  delivering  up  those,  who,  in 
murdering  this  hoary  culprit,  were  heard  to  say  that  tney  would  handle 
his  master  worse,  and  would  have  minced  his  flesh,  and  have  had  eveiy 
one  a  bit  of  him.  This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  political  cannibal- 
ism of  the  mob.  The  fate  of  Dr.  Lambe  served  for  a  ballad,  and  the 
printer  and  singer  were  laid  in  Newgate.*  Buckingham,  it  seems,  for 
a  moment  contemplated  his  own  fate  in  his  wretched  creature's,  more 
particularly  as  another  omen  obtruded  itself  on  his  attention ;  for  on 


*  *  Rushworth  has  preserved  a  burthen  of  one  of  these  Songs. 

Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can, 
The  Duke  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lambe. 

And  on  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  I  find  two  lines  in  a  tfc 
fetter. 

The  Shepherd's  struck,  the  sheep  are  fled ! 
For  want  of  Lamb,  the  Wolf  is  dead.' 
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the  very  day  of  Dr.  Lambe's  murder,  his  own  portrait  in  the  Cooncil- 
chamber  was  seen  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  frame ;  a  circumstance 
as  awful,  in  that  age  of  omens,  as  the  portrait  that  walked  from  its 
frame  in  the  Castle  of  Otraoto,  but  perhaps  more  easily  accounted  for,* 

*  About  this  time  a  libel  was  taken  down  from  a  post  in  Coleman* 
street  by  a  constable,  and  carried  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  Majesty.  Of  this  libel  the  manuscript 
letter  contains  the  following  particulars  : 

"  Who  rules  the  Kingdom  ?  The  King. 
Who  rules  the  King  ?  The  Duke. 
Who  rules  the  Duke  ?  The  Devd.'* 

*«  Let  the  Duke  look  to  it ;  for  they  intend  shortly  to  use  hkn  worse 
tlian  they  did  the  Doctor  ;  and  if  things  be  not  shortly  reformed  they 
will  work  a  reformation  themselves." 

<  The  only  advice  the  offended  King  suggested,  was*  to  set  a  dqul)}e 
watch  every  night  I' 

It  is  a  great  descent  from  Dukes  and  Kings,:  but  we  mM 
make  room  for  a  short  extract  from  the  article  respecting  our  old 
Iriend  Robinson  Crusoe.  *  This  picture  of  self-educatfen,  self- 
'  inquiry,  self-happiness,'  remarks  Mr.  P'lsraell,  ^  is  scarcely 

*  a  fiction,  although  it  includes  all  the  magic  of  romance ;  and  it 

*  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  displays  all  the  forcible 

*  genius  of  one  of  the  most  origiaal  minds  our  literature  can 

*  boabt.' 

The  reception  which  this  extraordipary  productfop  has  ipt^t 
vrith,  is  somewhat  singular.  In  the  author's  life-time  it  lyas 
considered  as  a  mere  idle  romance ;  after  his  death,  it  was  sup-' 
posed  to  have  been  pilla<i;ed  from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, in  disparagement  alike  of  De  Foe's  honour  and  his  genius. 
The  adventures  of  Selkirk  were  first  published  in  the  year  171'2, 
in  the  Voyaufes  of  VVoodes  Rosters,  and  Edward  Cooke,  by 
whom  he  was  found  on  the  desef  t  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
This  interesting  narrative  is  given  entire  in  Captain  Burney'*9 
fourth  volume  of  "  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the  South  Sea," 
and  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Encycopledia  Brifannica. 

•  The  year  after  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and  his  adven. 
lures  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  who  was  not  likely  to  pass  unob- 
served a  man  and  a  story  so  strange  and  so  new.  In  his  paper  of 
•*  The  Englishman,"  Dec.  l7lS,  he  communicates" further  particulars 
of  Selkirk.  Steele  became  acquainted  with  him :  he  sjays,  that  **  he 
should  discern  that  he  had  been  much  separated  from  compniiy,  from 
his  aspect  and  gesture.  There  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness 
in  his  looks,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary  things  about  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  thought.  The  man  frequentl^y  bewailed  his 
return  to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  witn  all  its  enjoyments, 
restore  him  to  the  tranquility  of  his  solitude.  *'  Steele  adds  another 
curious  change  in  this  wild  man,  which  occurred  some  time  after  he 
had  seen  him.    '<  Though  I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after 

3  B  2 
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a  fev  month's  absence,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  au< 
to  mc,  1  could  ntjt  reo oilect  thai  I  had  seen  him. 
in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  lorelintas  of  his  :ispect, 
the  air  of  hi&  face.''     iJe  Foe  couid  not  fail  uf  h.in, 
interesting  particulars  of  thv  chiiractor  of  Solkiik  ;  hi 
another  observation  of  Stccij.  which  tnrew  the  germi 
soe  into  the  mind  of  De  Fol*.     **  It  wn?*  muiier  of  g 
hear  him.  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  ^t>  e  nn  acrount  ol 
soiittions  in  his  otvn  mind  in  that  long  ioiiiuife,** 

Even  the  personage  Fridav  *  is  nof  a  mere  c 

*  brain  :  a  Moi^quito  Imliai)  described  by  Dampiei 
^  totype.* — Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  in  1711 
after  the  publication  of  Selkirk^s  adventures.     Si 
fore,  could  obviously  have  no  claims  ou  D^^  Foe. 

*  He  had  only  supplied  the  man  of  genius  with  thatw 
to  all ;  and  which  no  one  had,  oi*  perhaps  could  have  c 
the  wonderful  story  we  possess,  but  De  Foe  himself*    Ha 
written  Uobinson  Crusoe,  the  name  and  story  of  Selk. 
passed  over  like  others  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  hat 
tiaving  detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  intereatin. 
attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  and  t«'  have  inspired  the   |! 
Fue.     After  this,  the  originality  of  Robinson  Crusoe  v/Dl  t 
suspected,  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  rapc.itec 
having  ^upplied  tlic  i.  aterials  of  his  story  to  De  FoCt  fron 
Author  borrowed  his  work,  and  published  for  his  cntd  pr^ 
finally  put  to  rest.' 

There  is  an  article  curions  enoucjh,  on  that  race  o 
mendicants  known  by  the  name  of  Turn  o'  Bedlamu 
poor  creatures  were  rovini;:  UinaticK,  who  were,  in  fact,  f 

*  pensioners  of  Rcdiain,   sent  about  to  live  as  well  as  i\\ 

*  with  the  pittance   granted  them  by  the  Hospital.*     Th 
assumed  character  pf  Edgar  io    King  Lenr,  and  the 
counts  for  the  number  of  mad  songs  which  arc  to  be  foui> 
anci(uu  poetry.     Bishop  Percy  h:is  preserved  no  fewer 
in    his  *^  Keliciuos.".    Mr.    D'lsradi  pre<;ents  to  us  om 
vrry  scarce  collection,  uhtth,  when  read  with  a  referenc* 
personated  character,  will  appuar  worthy  of  preaervatloi 
tantiistic  humour.     We  extract  a  few  verses. 


« A  TOM-A-BEDLAM  SONG. 


*  From  the  Hag  and  hungry  goblin  ^ 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye, 
All  the  s[}irits  that  stand 

By  the  naked  man,  ^. 

In  the  book  of  moons  defend  ye !  ^ 

Thatof  your  five  sound  senses  IjJ 

You  never  be  forsaken  ;  .  ^ 

Nor  travel  from  '^ 

*4 
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Yourselves  with  Tom 
Abroad,  to  beg  your  bacon. 

Chorus. 

*  Nor  never,  sing  any  food  and  feeding. 
Money,  drink,  or  cloathing ; 
Couie  dame  or  maid. 
Be  not  afraid. 
For  Tom  will  injure  nothmg. 

«  Of  thirty  bare  years  have  I 
Twice  twent    been  enraged ; 

And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen 
In  durance  soundly  ca^ed. 
In  the  lovely  lofts  of  Hedlam, 
In  stubble  sofl  and  dainty» 

Brave  bracelets  strong, 

Sweet.whips  ding,  dong. 
And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty* 

*  I  know  more  than  Apollo ; 

For,  oh  when  he  lies  sleeping, 

I  behold  the  stars 

At  mortal  wars^ 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping ; 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd, 
And  the  Queen  of  LoTe  her  warrior; 

While  the  first  does  horn 

The  stars  of  the  morn. 
And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 

*  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies. 

Whereof  I  am  commander; 

With  a  burning  spear. 

And  a  horse  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander ; 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  sliadows^ 
I  summoned  nm  to  Tourney : 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  end ; 
Methinks  it  is  no  journey  \* 

fc  must  now  take  leaTe  of  this  amusin;^  volume,  and  ini^rati- 
3  to  the  compiler,  we  wish  to  part  witli  hiiii  in  good  humour. 
cannot,  however,' but  express  our  rrp^rot  that  his  irreliq^iou.^ 
udices  should  so  often  have  triuir.phod  over  his  cauiiour  and 
better  judsi^ement  and  toat  he  shouhlever  have  thought  it  ex* 
ient  to  testify  his  attarhuicnt  to  literattire  r.nd  (he  arts,  by  ca- 
tiiating  t!iose  whom  he  is  pleased  to  consider  as  tlieir  natural 
mies.  We  confess  we  are  Puritanical  enough  to  otgect  against 
very  motto^  as  carrying  with  it  the  air  of  libertinism ;   but 
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Mr.  D^Iiraeli  is  far  enough  iDdeed  from  bein^  arigid  moraTnt; 
he  is  evidently^  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  *  man  of  «e»- 
'  iaiioHj*  whose  Uw  is  impulse,  and  whose  Uod  is  the  uorld. 

Art.  XII.  Modern  Gretce.    A  Poem,  8vo.  pp.67.    IxMidon,  1817. 

THIS  is  not  to  be  passed  over  among  the  neatly  sewed  and 
well  covered  pamphlets,  that  are  every  now  and  thea 
put  forth  under  the  protection  of  the  Albemarle-street  Dublisber. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  genuine  talent  and  feeling. 
The  subject  is  not  new :  we  anticipate  the  train  of  thought 
inevitably  suggested  to  the  miud  of  the  poet.  Lord  Byron  has 
in  a  few  powerful  stanzas  told  us  the  whole  tale  of  iUodeni 
Greeee,  and  laid  the  exanimate  corp9^  of  its  b\\ea  graodeor 
before  us.  All  that  a  aubt^quent  writer  coqld  do,  \ias 
to  pronounce  the  oroMoii  JiMk&hte^  relying  upon  the  eloqutoce 
of  verse  to  impart  a  sustained  interest  to  the  aimpie  and  obvious 
reflections  appropriate  to  the  theme.  The  present  poem,  is  ia 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  single  and  familiar  thought  newly  tef 
to  a  richly  ornamental  harmony.  It  extends  to  a  hundnKi  ami 
one  stanzas,  unrelieved  by  incident,  a  continuous  stream  of  de- 
scriptive poetry.  The  efiect  of  this  upon  the  reader,  as  a  whole, 
will  depend  upon  how  long  his  mind  can  hold  breath ;  but  we 
shall  have  no  difficuhy  in  extracting  passages  of  impressire 
beauty. 

Chateaubriand  mentions  the  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the 
Morea  to  different  parts  of  Asia,  and  even  to  the  woods  of  Flo- 
rida. ^  Vain  hope !'  he  exclaims,  '  the  exile  finds  paehas  and 
'  cadis  in  the  sands  of  Jordan  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra.* 
The  Author  has  turned  this  thought  to  a  good  advantage. 

<  Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  ta)^. 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  Morea  I  flies. 
To  seek  repose  mid:»t  rich,  romantic  vales. 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skiesy 
There  shall  he  rest  ? — Alas !  his  hopes  in  vain 
Guide  to  the  sun-clad  regions  of  the  palm. 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  orienul  plain. 
Though  eartli  is  fruitfuine^,  and  air  i$  bahoi 
And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  iot»^ 
Where  patriarchs  reign*d  of  old,  in  pai»toral  repose. 

<  But  thou,  fair  world  !  whose  fresh  unsullied  charms 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave. 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms^ 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  I 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o*er  thy  floods  their  twilight-ffrandeur  cast. 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  clades. 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last  ? 
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Yes !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  sccfney 
Shrined  in  primxvai  woods,  were  despot  ne'er  hath  been. 

'  There,  by  some  ]ake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inlamd  ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes^  profusely  drest 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet^s  dreams ; 
Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain  poon 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittenng  in  their  foam. 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 
The  exiled  Greek-hath  fix*d  his  sylvan  home ; 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman's  feet* 

■  *  The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride. 
The  ffreen  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves  ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide^ 
That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves. 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance-— o'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers, 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,   whose  voice  through  Nature's  temple 
moans. 

•  And  there,  no  traces,  left  by  brighter  days. 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief, 

Some  (frassy  mound  perchance  may  meet  his  gaze, 
.The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  marked  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  Ms  everlasting  fane. 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower* 
Th'  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree, 
^Remind  hi lu  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly  ftee* 

*  But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  ? — Ah  J  when  was  exile  blest  ? 
When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  summer-air. 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  ? 
— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe, 
That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure's  brightest  ray. 
As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  day* 

^  Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign  ^horp. 

Sigh  tor  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 

As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean's  roar, 

For  the'green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  va|e8r 

Thu>  feels  thy  child,  whose  meniory  dwells  wkh'tbeeg^ 

Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  aud  blighted  as  thou  art :. 
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Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wilds  be  free. 
Yet  thine  are  still  the  daydreams  of  his  heart ; 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows  foam, 
Thou»  distant  and  in  chains,  art  yet  his  spirit's  home.'  pp.  6^10. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  transition  from  the  degraded 
and  degrading  empire  of  the  Turkisli  soYerdgos  of  Greece,  to 
the  romantic  era  of  the  Caliphate,  is  ^ery  happily  introduced. 
After  comparing  the  column  of  the  mosque  rising  amid  tbe 
landscape  *  a  landmark  of  slavery,'  to  tbe  dark  upas  tree,  the 
poet  exclaims : 

<  Fur  other  influence  pour*d  the  Crescent's  light. 
O'er  conquer'd  realms«  in  ages  past  away  ; 
Full  and  alone  it  beam'dy  intenfiely  bright. 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
l*hen  rofie  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and  shades. 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowers : 
Its  sculptured  lions,  richly  wrought  arcades. 
Aerial  pillars*  and  enchanted  towers ; 
Light,  splendid*  wild,  as  some  ArntMan  tale 
Would  picture  fkiry  domes,  that  fleet  before  the  gale. 

*  Then  foster'd  genius  lent  each  Caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain ; 
And  stars  uunumber'd  o'er  the  ori^it  shone. 
Bright  as  that  Pleiad,  sphered  in  Mecca's  Ikne. 
From  Bagdat's  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Rose  and  re-ecnoed  to  the  desert's  bound. 
And  Science,  wooed  on  £gypt*s  burning  plains, 
Rear'd  her  majestic  head  with  glory  crown'd ; 
And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  romantic  lore, 
From  Syria's  palmy  groves  to  Andalusia's  shore. 

*'  Those  years  have  past  in  radiance— they  have  pasty 
As  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  tropic  main; 
His  parting  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast. 
They  burn — are  quench'd — and  deepest  shadows  reiga« 
And  Fame  and  Science  have  not  left  a  trace. 
In  the  vast  regions  of  the  Moslem's  powers- 
Regions,  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 
A  wild  without  a  fountain  or  a  flower. 
Where  towers  oppression  midst  the  deepening  glooms. 
As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  cypress  midst  the  tombs. 

'  Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis !  where  thy  fane. 
Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  high  ? 
The  pomp  of  ritey.  the  sacrificial  train. 
The  long  procession's  awful  pageantry  ? 
Quenched  is  the  torch  of  Cere6--all  around 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  reign. 
There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  resoundy 
0*cr  the  hush*d  earth  and  solitary  main ; 
Whose  wave  from  Salamis  deserted  flows. 
To  bithib  aiAlexiX  shiot^  ^{  dfiflicdaAia  regose. 
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Atid  oh !  ye  secret  and  terrific  power^,^ 
Dark  oracles !  in  depth  of  groves  that  dwelt. 
How  are  they  sunk,  the  altars  of  your  bowers, 
Where  superstition  trembled  as  she  knelt ! 
Ye,  the  unknown^  the  viewless  ones!  that  made 
The  elements  your  voice,  the  wind  and  wave ; 
Spirits !  whose  influence  darkened  many  a  shade. 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave ! 
How  long  your  power  the  awe-struck  nations  sway'd^ 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  you,  and  shudderingly  obey'd  i 

^  And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days, 
While  yet  the  li^ht  of  heaven-born  truth  was  not; 
If  man  around  lum  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
Peopling  witli  shadowy  powers  each  dell  and  grot  ? 
Awful  is  nature  in  her  savage  forms. 
Her  solemn  voiee  comman£ng  in  its  might. 
And  mystery  then  was  in  the  rush  of  storms, 
The  gloom  of  woods,  the  majesty  of  nisht; 
And  mortals  heard  &te'8  language  in  uie  blast, 
And  rear'd  your  forest-shrines,  ye  phantoms  of  the  past ! 

*  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos ! — ^ye,  renowned  of  old. 
Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic  name  ? 
How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told !  * 

A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  fall  of  fame, 
The  work  of  centuries— we  gaze  on  you, 
Oh  cities !  once  the  elorious  and  the  free, 
The  lofly  tales  that  charm'd  our  youth  renew, ' 
And  wondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenes  could  be  ? 
Search  for  the  classic  fane,  the  regal  tomb, 
And  find  the  mo^ue  alone — a  record  of  their  doom  I' 

Some  of  the  most  spirited" stanzas  in  the  poem  are  those  which 
contain  the  apostrophe  to  Athens.  The  Elgin  marbles,  which 
•re  described  with  not  less  correctness  and  skill  than  enthusiasm, 
jDaturally  lead  the  poet  to  advert  to  the  influence  which  the  study 
of  these  works  is  adapted  to  baye  upon  our  own  artists,  and 
be  calls  upon  England,  in  conclusion^  *  to  be  what  Athens  e'er 
has  been/  < 

Art.  XII.    The  Arctic  Expeditions.    A  Poem«  By  Miss  Porden.  8vo. 
pp.  SO.  1818. 

"IjlT'E  should  have  noticed  this  poem  before.  Perused  imme- 
^^  diately  after  *  the  very  able  and  delightful  article'  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  which  to  a  subject  half-science,  half  si>ecu- 
lation,  succeeded  in  communicating  tlie  illusive  interest  of  ro- 
mance and  the  reality  of  history,  it  would  have  accorded  well 
with  the  reader's  feelings.  But  now,  alas!  the  Ei^peditions 
liave  returned,  and  the  day-dream  is  ended  !  Lost  Greenland  is 
VOL.X.N.S.  3C 
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not  foand,  and  Baffin's  Bay  may  stiU  b^  written  Baw  by  our 
geographers.     What  is  worse,  the  pvedietlPQS  of  the  Qnanerly 
Reyiewers  have  failed  to  do  credit  to  their  weather* wisdom : 
instead  of  the  chill  and  wintry  season  with  whioh  tliey  threatened 
nsy  we  have  had  a  summer  of  more  than  ordinary  fertiUty  and 
pleasantness.       Our  oorn-fields,  onr  orchards,  and  our  hop- 
grounds  have  teemed  vrith  wealth  apd  luxury ;  bat  as  to  oor 
rinea,  which,  v,e  were  told,  are,  some  of  these  days,  to  flourish 
again  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  eoiigrant  ice- 
bergs have  not  travelled  southward  far  enough,  or  the  polar 
barrier  has  not  been  sufficiently  broken  im.  to  admit  of  our 
having  that  gratification  at  yet,    Devon  tnd  Hereford  are  agaia 
flowing  with  cider,  Scotland  n)ay  boast  of  her  John  Barleyconi, 
and  the  honest  Cambrian  may  rejoice  over  his  Cwrw ;    but  we 
citizens  must  still  be  content,  as  heretofiure,  to  be  indebted  for 
our  port  and  our  raisins  to  the  Dons,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  better  articles,  with  currant  juice  and  malt  wine.    The  hope 
of  once  more  reaUaing  the  desoriptions  of  spring  givoi  by  oor 
elder  poets,  is  now  again  indefinitely  deferred,  and  those  who 
vrish  to  descant  on  the  vernal  beauties  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Seasons^  must,  as  we  apprehend  thep  did*  catch  tbe  echo  of 
Greek  or  Roman  strains,  and  clothe  with  the  .charms  of  Areadiap 
or  Sicilian  skies,  the  cold  and  capricious  clime  ot  a  higher 
latitude. 

We  regret,  we  say,  that  vire  have  deferred  oor  notice  of  Mist 
Porden's  version  of  the  pleasant  soothsayings  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  till  they  have  lost  much  of  their  ejfect^  or 
rather,  till  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  exciting  a  different 
eff*ect  from  what  they  were  intended  to  produce.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  poetess,  who  has  managed  her  subject  secttfidaai 
orfetn,  and  discovers  no  small  skill  in  versifleation.  Her  pro- 
duction may  still  claim  to  rank  with  any  of  the  prise-poems  that 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  accustomed  to  furnish ;  and  if 
she  might  without  fear  enter  the  lists  in  competing  for  the  laord 
wreath,  the  Notes  to  the  presentpoem,  not  less  than  those  append- 
ed to  her  former  production,  discover  an  ambition  or  sctes* 
tific  attainments.  We  think  that  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  to  which  Miss  Porden  refers,  are  proved  by  the  pie- 
sent  instance,  to  be  of  no  small  service  to  the  FiiUic. 

Without  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  enr 
readers  a  specimen  of  the  poem  itsw>  as  the  heal  metliod  nsf 
left  us,  of  apologizing  for  our  unfiMTtunate  dilaterinoBs*  AdoptiDg 
the  chimerical  expectation  of  discovering  the  Itmk  oolhwy  oa  dm 
e^istern  coast  of  Greenland,  the  Airtbor  eauJaisas : 
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'  The  barrier  bursU — and  Britain,  first  oTall 
Wherever  perib  threat,  or  duties  call. 
Sends  forth  her  heroes. — What  ahaii  be  their  joy. 
When  first  that  long  lost  country  dima  tlie  sky ; 
What  their's  the  melaocholy  task  to  trace 
The  last  sad  relics  of  a  perish'd  race  ; 
Or  should  they  live  to  bless  the  ni^ard  spot, 
Pour  on  their  ears  a  language  half  forgot  j 
Teach  them  again  to  till  the  barren  sod. 
And  praise  once  more  a  lung  neglected  God  ; 
Again  their  light  canoes  shall  »ail,  again 
Shall  milder  l^ummers  rear  their  golden  gr.iin  -. 
Nay,  long  by  frosts  opprest, — our  happier  clime 
Again  shall  hail  returning  Summer's  prime  ; 
Its  ruddy  grapes  shall  lavish  Autumn  bring. 
And  all  SiciBa's  sweets  adorn  the  Spring.' 

Then  occur  two    uafortunalc  lines,  which  iniiat  be  omitted  ia 

i  next  cditioD. 


■  No  day-dreams  these  of  Bard's  fantastic  brain. 
This  /.ummer^a  lapse  shall  realize  the  strain.' 
The  succeeding  lines  display  talents  of  no  con  tent ptible  order. 
We  do  not  recomiuenri  the  f-iir  Authoress  to  '  reaume'  thia 
Iheme,  but  we  pledge  ourselvt^  to  do  her  justice,  in  the  event  of 
lier  venturing  upon  one  of  a  safer  kind,  and  more  pennaneat  in- 
terest. 

'  Go  forth,  brave  Seamen,  reach  the  fated  shore, 

Go  1  doomed  to  honours  never  reaped  before,  

Nor  fear  strange  tales  that  brooding  ignorance  teenu, 

Wild  fictions,  borrowed  from  Arabian  dreams  i 

Fearnot,  while  months  of  dreary  darkness  roll. 

To  stand  self-centred  on  the  attractive  Pole; 

Or  find  some  gulf,  deep,  turbulenb,  and  dark, 

Earth's  mighty  mouth  !  suck  in  the  strutting  bark; 

Fear  not,  the  victims  of  magnetic  force. 

To  haog,  arrested  in  your  midmost  course  ; 

Your  prows  drawn  downward  and  your  sterns  in  wr, 

To  waste  witli  cold,  and  grief,  and  famine,  there : 

Strange  fancies  those — hut  real  ills  are  near,        -. 

Not  clothed  in  all  the  picturesque  of  fear,  V 

Which  makes  its  wild  distortions  wildly  dear,      } 

Nor  like  the  rush  of  fight,  when  burning  zeal 

Forbids  the  heart  to  quail,  the  limbs  to  feel.— 

Long  patient  suifering,  when  the  frozen  air 

Seems  almost  solid,  and  the  painful  glare 

Of  endless  snow  destroys  the  dazzled  eight ; 

When  fatal  slumber  comes  with  dreadiul  weight ; 

When  every  limb  is  pain,  or  deadlier  yet, 
Whenthosechill'dUrabs  the  sense  ot  pain  forget; 
3C2 
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Awful  itis  to  gaze  on  shorelesE  seas. 

But  more  to  view  thoflC  restlcfis  billows  freeze 

One  Huiid  plain,  or  when  like  mountains  piled, 

Whole  leaeues  in  length,  or  when  like  mountaiiiE  [Uled) 

In  dreadfiil  war  the  floating  icebergs  rush. 

Horrent  with  trees  that  kindle  as  they  crurfi; 

The  flickering  compass  points  with  fitful  forcer 

And  not  a  star  in  heaven  directs  your  course. 

But  the  broad  sun  through  all  the  endless  day. 

Wheels  changeless  round,  sole  beacon  of  your  wayj 

Or  through  a  night  more  dreadful,  doomed  to  roam 

Unknowing  where,  and  hopeless  of  a  home. 

Dense  fogs,  dark  floating  on  the  frozen  tide. 

Veil  the  clear  stars  that  yet  might  be  your  guide ; 

And  vainly  conscious  that  for  weeks  on  high, 


Hi. 


nshin 


sky; 


For  you  she  shines  not,  dooni'd  to  wait  in  fear 

Some  glacier,  fatal  in  its  wild  career. 

That  comes  immense  in  shadowy  whiteness,  known 

By  the  damp  chill  that  wraps  your  heart,  alone ; 

Or  deadlier  stil^^in  silence  hemm'd  around 

By  gathering  ice,  in  firmer  fetters  bound  : 

Darkling  you  ply  your  saws  with  fruitless  toil, 

Yourselves  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  isle; 

While  the  red  meteors,  qui vM'ing  through  the  sky^ 

Disclose  the  dangers  now  loo  late  to  fly, 

And  h'ght  the  bears  that  urge  their  dangerous  way, 

And  famish'd  growl,  impatient  of  their  prey. 

'  Yet  Britons  !  Conquerors  on  the  subject  deep. 
Whene'er  its  islands  rise,  its  waters  sweep. 
Fired  by  your  father's  deathless  deeds,  defy 
The  frozen  ocean,  and  the  flaming  sky; 
Secure,  though  not  one  vessel  speck  the  wave. 
One  Eye  beholds  you,  and  One  Arm  shall  save; 
That  He,  who  gives  those  mighty  agents  force. 
Can  guard  his  creatures  and  can  stay  their  course ; 
And  as,  when  parted  on  those  lonely  realms. 
To  different  stars  you  turn  your  faithful  helms, 
On  to  your  several  quests  undaunted  press. 
While  coui-agc  seeks,  but  prudence  wins,  success: 
Then  should  Ikat  Povier,  whose  smile  your  daring  crowa'd 
Again  unite  you  on  the  vast  profound. 
Yourselves  sole  sovereigns  of  that  awful  zone, 
Sole  friends,  sole  rivals,  on  those  seas  unknown ; 
How  shall  your  tongues  on  past  deliverance  dwell. 
What  joy,  what  praise,  in  every  heart  shall  swell  1* 
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*4>*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xoko  have  toorks  in  the  press,  mil  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bi/  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject  y  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  fmrJcs  ; 
which  th^y  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 


The  Rev.  John  Griffin  has  in  the 
press,  A  third  edition  in  12mo.  of  his 
IVleinoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson, 
considerably  improved,  and  ornamented 
with  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Wilson. 

An  improved  edition  in  2  vols.  8?o. 
of  Schmidius'  Concordance  to  the  Gret^k 
New  Testament,  from  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity Press,  will  appear  early  in  Ja- 
nuary— This  is  a  work  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  student  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
an  encouragement. 

In  the  press.  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Antar,  a  celebrated  Bedowen 
Chief,  Warrior,  and  Poet,  who  flourished 
a  few  years  prior  to  the  Mahommedan 
Em.  Now  first  translated  from  the  ori- 
uinal  Arabic,  by  Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Oriental  Secretary  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy  to  Constantinople.     Crown    8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  Author  of 
Intimations  and  Evidences  of  a  Future 
State,  2cc.  will  shortly  publish,  Various 
Views  of  Death  and  its  circumstances, 
jntetidid  to  illustrate  the  wisd(»m  and 
brnevolerjce  of  the  divine  administration 
in  conducting  mankind  through  this  aw- 
ful and  intertsti.ig  event. 

In  tlie  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, Duroveruuui^  or  Sketches,  His- 
torical and  Deycr.ptive,  of  Canterbury, 
with  other  Poeihs.  By  Arthur  Brooke, 
E.sq. 

Miss  Spcnce,  Author  of  Sketches  of 
the  iMauiiers,  Customs,  and  Scenery  of 
Scotland,  &c.  &c.  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, a  new  work,  entitled  '*  A  Tra- 
vcller'r  Tale  of  the  last  Century." 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  one  vol. 
S\o.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Principles  of  Instruments 
for  the  n.moval  of  Muscular  contraction 
of  the  Limbs,  Distortion  of  the  Spine, 
and  every  other  species  of  Personal  De- 
formity.     By  John    Feltou,    (late    of 


Hinckley/)  Surgical  Mechanist  to  the 
General  Institution,  for  the  relief  of  Bo- 
dily Deformities,  Birmingham. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  l<:dward  Maltby,  has  ia 
the  press,  two  octavo  volumes  of  Ser* 
mons. 

The  Rev.  Sir  John  Head,  Bart,  ii 
printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  Discourses 
on  Various  Subjects. 

Mr.  Parkinson  is  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press,  **  An  IntrodacUon  to  the 
Study  of  Fossils. »» 

Mr.  Hughes  has  in  the  press,  a  se- 
cond volume  of  Horas  Britannicae,  or 
Studies  in  Ancient  British  History,  con- 
taining various  Disquisitions  on  the  Na- 
tional and  Religious  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain;  this  volume  will  complete 
the  work,  and  will  appear  about  Christ- 
mas. 

About  to  be  published,  Parliamentary 
Letters,  and  other  Poems,  by  Q  in  the 
Comer,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

Swiss  Scenery  from  designs  by  Major 
Cockburn,  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
first  number  of  this  work,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ten,  will  be  published  on  the 
first  of  January,  containing  five  engra-^ 
vings. 

Provincial  Antiquities  aud  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland  ;  the  first  part  Of 
this  splendid  work  will  appear  early  in 
the  next  year,  containing  five  engra- 
vings, by  Cooke,  Pye,  I^  Keux,  kc. 
fromdrawingsbyMessrs.Turner,  Calcott,  ' 
Tiiomson,  Blore,  &c.  &c.  and  Historical 
Illustrations,  by  Walter  jScott,  Esq. 

Italian  Scenery,  Number  5,  from 
drawings,  by  E.  F.  Batty,  containing 
dve  views  in  Rome,  is  now  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  T.  Faulkner,  of  Chelsea,  is  print* 
ing  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ken* 
sington,  interspersed  with  biographical 
anecdotes  of  royal  and  distinguish^  per* 
sonagcs,  and  illustrated  by  en|^ravings^ 


'nformation. 


The  Rev.  A.  Riiiken  will  soon  publisli 
voi-imea  4.  5,  aud  6,  of  the  Uiatory  of 
Frani'e,  continuing  the  History  fiom  Hie 
eadicit  accounts  to  the  death  of  Henry 


The  Rev.  ArchdeBcnn  Narcs  i 


cult  Wor 


u  votuii 


i   Phia 

.   Writert 


i^ifDiioni  of 
■,i  occurring 
(  of  the  age  of 
ijiieaD  Elirabeth. 

fn  a  f<tt  Jayt  will  be  puhliaheif,  The 
impaitance  of  prsce  >nd  uiriun  >n  the 
Churches  afChnil;  nod  the  b««t  means 
of  promoting  them.  •  Sermon  preached 
before  the  AsBociiitci)  I  nilrp' ndrnt 
Churches  of  Hampiliire,  by  Samuel 
SleiRli- 

A  Work  deii;nrd  as  a  proper  cmn- 
piniou  to  the  Cotnfortt  of  Old  Aslo,  i< 
DOW  in  the  prrn,  and  will  be  publitheii 
In  a  few  day^,  palled  the  "  EliJoynienU 
ul  Youth'"  llie  object  of  Ihr  Author  of 

IiiH  ID  genteel  life,  i>  lo  impress  upon  ttie 
minds  of  the  young,  llie  pteuure*  of 
Religion  and  Morality,  in  conlrKdiaiinc- 
tion,  to  the  inianlty  of  the  cnslomary 
putiuiu,  (which  are  dalJneateH)  of  the 
welt  bred  young  of  both  Hiei  In  modem 
dayi  ;  the  ttury  is  told,  nnl  in  the  way 
of  dry  and  alistmci  airomi,  bill  by 
scenpn  (in  (h.  Vicar  of  Wahelleld  style) 
in  wtiich  nil  or  moct  may  be  tuppoted  to 
pai'iicipate  in  thefr  pmsrets  throngh  life. 
T!ie  Rf  H.  G.  White  will  sonn  pub. 
lish,  in  foolscap  octaio.  Letters  from  a 

Bovemment. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Gtinaeld  it  prinli<i~, 
in  an  ocloro  roliime.  Sernmrui  in  tho 
PorabliA  and  Miiaclei  ol  Mua  Christ. 

Motlhew  Henry's  Scripture  Cata- 
chism.  wbich  bss  been  out  of  print 
many  yean,  is  n^prinliug  in  a  sntall 
pocket  Toliimc.  and  will  be  re»Jy  The 
beginning  of  the  month. 

An  Acccontof  the  Life,  UiniKry,  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Juhii  Fawcett, 
D.  D.  Si  yrais  Minister  of  tht-  Oiwpel, 
at  Waingate  and  Hebd'U  Bridge,  near 
Halifiii,  containing  ■  lariely  of  particu- 
Jarn  not  generalty  known  rclaOre.to  the 
revival  and  progress  of  R.linion  in  many 
parts  of  Yorftsbire  nod  tancashire,  &c. 
will  be  shortly  pubKibrd  by  his  S-n 

In  the  press,  Cliarentonj  orlhe  Follies 
of  the  Aire,  a  Philosophical  RomBnce, 
translsTed  fiam  the  French  of  M.  Lour, 
doiieiz,  Chnrunlon  'f  will  known  to  be 
the  piihKc  pttabhshmeni,  near  Paris,  fbi 
insnne  peiwins.  The  Author  hsi  eliosen 
it  tot  lh«  scene  of  adTelitures,  and  some 


supposed  inhabitants  of  it  ar 
Persons.     Thif  work  gives  a  vie 
political    stale  of  France,  of  its 
of  the  natnnl  tendency  of  the  ■), 
fwneral  tat«Tcsta  of manbind,  aDd  ofd 
ultimate  object  ot  t'  "'  _'     ' 

lent  progress  towards  uoiTerml  gooil.'i 

Dr.  Uenry  utiriitiiag  a  new  ai 
proved   edilioD  of  his  Element!  of  C 
mistry. 

D<.  Bostock  wUI  slHirtly  poblisl 
Hlstiirynnd  Presnnt  Slate  of  Galraah 

The  Rci,  Jam*)  Townley,  Author  of 
Biblical  Anecdotes,  has  nearly  resdy  fbr 
the  pr»s.  IlluMtnitioiiB  of  Bibt'ical  Lite- 
rature; enhiliiiing  the  History  and  PaU 
of  the  sacred  wiitirigs  from  tbe  earliest 
perioil  In  the  prctenl.  Including  Biogra. 
pbical  notices  of  cmfheot  Traiul«tort  of 
■be  Btble,  and  other  Biblical  Srhntati. 
The  work  win  be  inieripeneJ  with  Hh- 
torieil  Sketches  uf   Eccfetiaitticsl  C^J 
laeters:    The    different    wibitaores    t 
wbich  uritlng  has  been  suceesa^illy  I 
acribud  :      Illuminated   KTSS :     AncN" 
Bonkhinding  :  the  origin  of  Frintia 
Bibliomani:;    MysCeriei,    and    Min 
Plays  ;  Inihctt  Eipur^vtorit,  hx^  &e.  j 
will  also  be  accDDipanied  «life  fce^* 
Tea  of  seferal  BibHcal  MSS.  and  ol 
cDgniii.E*. 

In  the  pren.  Scriptnn 
exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engnrinfa,  n 
cnratBly  coloured  n  imitMim  of  t 
dr^winn  representing  the  Phndpal  V 
soanges  mentioned  in  the  Oh}  and  H. 
TcKlanient,  dtana  iindrr  the  iaperiul4 
dancB  of  B.  West,  Eiq.  P.R.A.  ~ 
R.  Sab'tiwell.  Acconipiinied  wilk  B 
graphical  aud  Hislo 
penal  410. 

Mr  Cii-ite,  of  Comliridee,  has  h  d 
press,   a   woik    on    Aailnomianiun, 
which  he  has  endearoorad  to  a 
the  ahetiors  of  that  heresy,  of  h^  . 
to  (be  doctriaes  of  Divine  6raa«. 

Bir  Gilbert  lllane.  Pbydoiu  BAm 
dinary  to  His  Majesty.  hH  In  thr  pn^ 
Bud    iicMly  ready    br    publioatMaiX 
Treatise  ou  Medical  logic,  f        '   ' 
practice,  wiih   facts  and  obseiralkn 

Mr.  John  Power,  Si 
rhenr,  has  in  the  preis^  ■  Tiratiaa  J 
Midwifery,  developing  an, 
by  whirh  labour  is  greatly  tbortenol.aM 
Vae  sufferings  of  tho  polknt  aliena- 
ted. 

Shortly  will  lia  published,  a  new  edi- 
tion rrvised,  of  'he  Meinoirt  af  M'< 
Eichairl  Morris,  mniiy  yisir*  Pa<torof 
tbe  Baptist Chureh,  St  Ameiabain.Burti. 
by  the  Rev.  11.  OmIwId,  Or««l  MisKodn, 


J 
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la  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
»  few  days,  an  Appeal  to  the  public  :  or 
Aeligious  Liberty  not  infringed  in  the 
Case  of  the  Old  Meeting  House,  Wol- 
verhampton :  with  an  Appendix,  in 
which  a  full  account  will  be  given  of  the 
late  violent  proceedings  of  the  Unitarians 
against  Messrs.  Steward  and  Mander. 

In  the  presx,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, Tiie  Fountain  of  Life  opened; 
or,  a  display  of  Christ  in  his  essential 
and  mediatorial    Glory.    By    the  late 


John  Flavel.  To  be  printed  uniform  with 
Beddome's  Short  Discourses. 

Also  the  whole  Works  of  the  ReT. 
John  Flavel,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
Author,  forming  six  large  volumes,  in 
demy  octavo. 

Mr.  Campbell's  long  expected  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Lives  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Poets,  with  illustrative  specimens, 
will  certaijily  be  published  in  Becem- 
ber. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOCRAPBY. 

Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  life 
of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist, 
compiled  from  his  own  diary,  his  confi- 
dential letters,  ice.  By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister at  Law,  4to.  21.  68. 

A  Sequel  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  By 
Sarah  Trimmer,  18mo.  28. 6d.  bound. 

A  New  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with 
numerous  instructive  Exercises.  By 
C.  Gros,  Author  and  Editor  of  many 
valuable  School  Books,  12mo.  Ss.  bound. 

GBOeRAPUY. 

The  Imperial  Atlas :  containing  dis- 
tinct Maps  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
and  States  of  the  World,  with  the  Boun- 
daries of  Europe,  as  settled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  Congress  of  Vienna, 
to  which  are  added,  the  most  useful 
Maps  of  Ancient  Geography,  accompa- 
nied by  an  Outline  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, &c.  &c.  By  James  Millar,  M.  D. 
Editor  of  the  Encyclopssdia  Edinensis, 
the  last  Edition  of  the  EncyclopsDdia 
Britaunica,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History, 
kc.  &c.  royal  4to.  21.  10s.  half-bound. 

HISTOftY. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from 
the  earliest  Accounts,  to  the  present 
Time:  containing  its  Annals,  Antiqui; 
ties.  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Char- 
ters ;  its  present  Extent,  Public  Build- 
ings, Schools,  Institutions,  Sec,  To 
which  are  added,  Biographical  Notices 
of  Eminent  Men,  and  copious  Appendi- 
ces of  its  Population,  Revenue,  Com- 
merce, and  Literature.  By  the  late 
John  Warburton,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper 
•f  th^  Record^  in  BirQingbam  Tower, 


the  late  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  tbe 
Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.  LA.  2vol8.4to.  , 
illustrated  by  numerous  views  of  the  prin- 
cipal Buildings,  Maps  of  the  City,  flee 
A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which 
sailed  firom  Eugland  in  the  Winter  of 
1817,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Campbell,  Gilmore,  Wilson,  and  Hfp- 
pesley,  tojoin  the  South  American  Pa- 
triots; comprising  an  account  of  the 
delusive  ^ngugeaents  upoi^  which  it  waf 
fitted  out ;  the  Proceedings,  Distresses, 
and  ultimate  Fata  of  th^  Troope;  with 
Observations  and  authentic  Information, 
elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the 
Contest,  as  respects  the  Mode  of  War- 
fare, and  present  state  of  the  Armies ; 
including  a  Detail  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  Author,  after  his  Bri- 
gade had  been  disbanded,  and  put  ashore 
on  the  Island  of  Saint  Bartholomew; 
and  of  his  ultimately  being  compelled  to 
work  his  Passage  to  England,  as  a  Sea- 
man on  board  a  West-Iudiaman.  By 
James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
late  Artillery  Brigade.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Historical,  Militery,  and  Picturesque 
Observations  on  PortugaL  Illustrated 
by  75  coloured  plates  :  including  an- 
thentic  plans  of  the  Sieges  and  Battlef 
fought  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  late 
War.  By  George  Landmann,  Lieute- 
nant-colonel in  the  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers. 2  vols,  medium  folio,  151.  15f  • 

MBDICAL. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Natortt 
and  Treatment  of  Marasmus,  and  of 
those  Disorders  allied  to  it,  which  may 
be  strictly  denominated  Bilious.  By 
Joseph  Ayre,  M,  D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  General 
Infirmary  at  Hall,  fcc*  Bro.  7s.  boanUu 
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of  Works  recently  PMiihed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Friend;  a  Scries  of  Essays,  in 
three  volumes.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  a 
new  edition,  II*  lis.  6d. 

Vindici»  Wykehaniic«  ;  or,  a  Vindi- 
cation of  Winchester  College.  In  a 
Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P. 
occasioned  by  his  Inquiry  into  Abuses  of 
Charity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 


Nightmare  Abbey.  By  the  Autby  of 
Headlong  Hall,  12mo.  69.  6d. 

POETRY. 

The  Anglo-Cambrian:  a  Poem,  in 
Four  Books.  By  M.  Lin  wood.  58.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

On  Prayer  ',  its  nature^  obligation,  and 
privilege :  with  a  few  forms.  By  the 
Rev.  ^ward  Bickersteth,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles, 
opposed  to  the  Ntw  Light,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons  on  the  first  lesson  in  the  Morn- 
ing Service.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner, 
3  vols.  12mo.  II. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  aironological  History  of  Voyages 


into  the  Polar  Regions;  undertakfrii 
chiufly  for  the  Purpose  of  discovering  af 
North-east,  North-west,  or  Polar  Passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  from 
the  earliest  Period  of  Scandioavian  Na- 
vigation, to  the  Departure  of  the  recent 
Expeditions,  under  the  Orders  of  Cap- 
tains Ross  and  BuchanT  By  John  Bai- 
row,  F.  R.  S.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Narrative  of  CapUin  Buchan*s  Expedi- 
tion into  the  Interior  of  Newfoundland, 
and  a  Relation  of  the  Ditcovery  of  the 
Strait  of  Anian,  made  by  Captain  L.  F. 
Maldonado,  in  the  Year  Io68.  With 
an  original  Map  of  the  Arctic  Regkwa. 
8vo.  12s. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  collected  do- 
riog  many  Months  Residence  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  i^ithin  the  Upper  Country ; 
with  a  Prefitory  Account  of  the  Expe- 
dition from  England,  until  theSorrender 
of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  joint  Comniand  of  Sir  D. 
Baird,  G.  C.  B.  K.  C.  and  Sir  Home 
Popham,  K.C.  B.  By  tf^  AlexaiH 
der  Gillespie,  now  upon  the  Fall-pay 
retired  List  of  the  Hojul  Marinci.  lllna- 
trated  by  a  Map  of  South  America,  and 
a  Chart  of  Rio  de  la  PlaU,  with  PikHage 
Directions.  8vOk  ]Os.boaxds. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


VOL.  X.    NEW  SERIES. 


«■* 


Africa f  unknown  state  of  its  interior,  449 

Aleppo,  revolution  at,  109 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  inspects 
personally  some  of  the  prisons  of  Felers* 
burgh,  90,  1 

Algiers,  Pananti's  niarrative  of  a  resi- 
dence at,  472,  et  seq. 

Altham  and  his  wife,  a  tale,  389,  et  seq, 
character  of  the  work,  393,  the  tale, 
394,  et  seq.;  extract  illastrative  of  the 
style  and  design  of  the  work,  395,  6 

American  rivers  east  of  the  mountains,  de» 
scription  of,  39. 

Americans  deficient  in  cleanliness,  41 

Ancyras^  an  extraordinary  race  of  men, 
109 

Anecdote  of  Benezet,  372 

Angora  goat,  its  fine  hair,  104 

Angora,  history  of,  104 

Ants,  their  courage,  and  battles,  1 20 

Apparatus  to  be  used  on  ship  board  for 
promoting  a  uniform  circulation  of 
air,  by  way  of  preventing  the  attacks 
of  the  dry  rot,  74 

Arabian  dchymist,  a  curious  aceoimt  <if 
one,  233,  4 

Arctic  expeditions;  a  i>oem  by  Miss 
Porden,  601,^/  seq, 

Armenia,  Kinneir's  journey  through,  97, 
et  seq, 

Barnabas,  Dn ran t*s  sermon  on  the  cha- 
racter of,  79,  et  seq. 

Bees,  materials  collected  by  them,  121,  2, 
description  of  their  tongue,  ib.;  their 
faculty  of  finding  the  htve,  123;  made 
use  of  to  disperse  a  mob,  1 25 

Bellamy's  holy  bible,  newly  translated 
firom  the  original  Hebrew,  T ,  et  seq.;  re- 
marks on  the  author's  claim  to  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
ib.  et  seq.;  his  assertion  of  the  absolute 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  3 ;  al- 
leged proof  of  the  preservation  of  a 
perfect  verbal  Hebrew  text,  5  ;  reviewer's 
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remarks  on  it,  6;  on  the  author's 
translation  of  certain  particular  pas- 
sages, 7,  et  seq.;  his  assertion  that 
*  Christ  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,' 
examined,  10,  11;  remarks  on  the 
alleged  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
12,3;  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  possessed  ^by  the  early 
Christians,  ib, ;  his  assertion  that 
verbs  iu  the  future  form  must  not  be 
translated  in  the  past  time,  examined, 
14;  on  verbs  written  in  the  future 
form  and  translated  in  the  preter 
tense,  15  ;  on  the  pluperfect  tense,  17, 
etseq.;  critical  examination  and  exposi- 
tion of  various  pab^ages  of  the  author*  s 
translation,  130,>/  stq.;  280,  tt  seq, 

Benezet,  Vaux's  life  of,  367,  H  seq. 

Betlis,  present  srate  of,  231 ;  the  beg, 
or  governor,  232 

Bible,  holy,  Bellamy's  nc-w  translation 
of,  l,et  seq.i  130,  et  seq.;  280,  et  seq» 

Bicheno's  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  be* 
nevoienc  *,  m  reference  to  the  poor 
laws,  202,  et  seq. 

Birkbeck's  journey  from  Virginia  to  the 
Illinois,  33,  et  seq. ;  his  reoierv  of  Eng* 
landf  and  of  the  English  farmer,  34,  5  j 
sale  of  slaves  at  Norfolk,  35 ;  striking 
contrast  belvaun  the  Virginia  slave  and  the 
English  labourer,  35,  6;  baneful  in- 
fluence of  slavery  on  the  morals  of 
all  America,  37  ;  character  of  the 
Virginians,  37  ;  description  of  the  mi» 
grating  to  the  Ohio,  38  ;  Amtrietm  inng 
east  of  the  mountains,  37  ,*  Americans  de» 
fkieni  in  regard  to  cleanlinesSf  41  ;  first 
experiment  of  the  travellers  *  to  camp  otit,* 

40,  1  ;  elreary  gloonUness  qf  a  fofest  »#- 
ttdence,  41 ;  its  physical  ejects  exhihiied 
in  the  complexion  of  the  baekwcod*s  man, 

41,  2  ;  noble  timber  of  the  back  set- 
tlements, 42;  state  of  society  in  the 
newly  inhabited  back  settlements,  42,  *3  ; 
emigration   suited  only  to  working 


m 
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bratan  and  srlisani,  4S  (  diffkit'tia 
U  ft  tHomitlrrnl  iy  (*r  poerfr  elaisa 
^  ulllert.  44  i  back-iftlUri  iitnu  of 
tltganre,  43;  tspiJ  prugreo  of  llie 
nmigr»iil  |ia|ialKlion  of  I  be  Ainericau 
states  fairanla  ■  iwtina  of  powerful 
eiKrgT ,  4S. 
Birkbivk't  letters  rrotn  Illinais,  169, 
et  K^.;  Iiu  offiemt  of  Mi  obh  i^HatiBi, 
H. ;  kii  Brsttwlf,  169, 10  ;  ilalt  qf  rtli- 

Bisliop  of  Lomton's  charge  to  hit  cW^r 
in  1S18,  569.  «  Kj. ;  kit  panetyrkof 
kii  clrrgj,  JfiS  ;  tu  pictutt  ef  Ht  prt- 
tent  litui,  370  i  liviier  of  Ikt  eINieh, 

eonsiitpncy  of  hii  iJttdtWip'a  teason- 
in.,-,  579,  3;  his  chnrge  sgt.ost  the 
disieolers,  574;  tacitly  eoudemos 
(he  Biblif  socic^iy,  574,  S  ;  '  letter 
from  liird  Treasurer  Burleigh,  to  Arch' 
bi»hop  Whilgift,' i75. 
B'aci  Agtiii  pf  DuHlmr-tailU,  her  abiir- 

aile  imrepirlilg,  322 
niack  Castte  of  t^ium.  t  li 
A/0llle/Ki>,  ar  Ikt  ihne  n/  iurrl/i»,  1 9 1 
Eoofi,  Dutch,*!  IheCape,  thtratltr  i^,  409; 
fid  i^aiU'i)  bcori,  txeeulion   «r,  *I0. 

BiMHh'i  teKiean  of  the  primitive  vords 
of  (he  Grf»Ji  InofuagB,  469,  r'  irj.i 
ChBrHtlef  if  the  prcKiit  wnrli,  469  ; 
■pnlincus  or  tltSuOioiiE,  470 

BdMi-T  antiiioiftet  uf  F.ngland  and 
Scntlnnd,  bj  Wsller  Si'ott,  305.  tlfg. 

BofrowS'ii  two  setniMis  en  rcfurmstuii 
from  Popeiy,  4^^,  Sj  feaariton  Mr 
ttitJKli  af  pfritvliai',  *B3  i    naturt  iif 


Burleifh,  lord  treuurar.   Irtler  t/, 
Arehbisliop  Wbinifi,  on  the  oioduel 
of  the  clerny,  375. 

Bona,  Wmerly  Pni^a,  iu  preiegt  itat^ 

population,  &c.  1 15 

BuKtoii  <M  prrion  ditciiiline.  M,  H  vU 

causes  of   Iba  alumins  iMreue  MT^ 

juvcDile  delioqueHeT,  SB 


I.  4S3,  4 

Bilkae'llaUltdiMKni'l,a\9.ill 

BccMalitirJ,  iiland<i  Df.US 

Bi<i<l'ma'k  Yoknl,  ar  the  wnoitaa  «/  in, 
1S1,Q 

BriilelfrU,  ill  mnlcktd  lUle,  86,  7,  8 

Brougliun^  leiter  to  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
mlllj-,  on  the  nbuie  of  charitlec,  35a, 
«l  iif.j  <iinge  OB)'''  1/1/  thf  Lirdi  in  f^i 
trigaal  iiif  in  itpirdla  the  afptitlmtil 
•/  coMint»niii«r(,358,eltf;.;  <A>)i>gein 

''nfanffD  Ikt pftctti rj Ike ammiaioHiri, 

f'SeO,  1  i  chorilipi  evHodcd  from  -lie 
[^■«perattuii  of  the  hill,  361;  ebuMeoflht 
^  Jlmrfi  (if  Pocktiifglm  Kkool,  3«3 ;  jua- 

^1  ndereil,  363;  reoiarke  on  part;  op- 
1^  piMition  to  BBiniiteis  and  its  renilti, 
~       Sei.elKj. 

ftrovn'siiiscounesofl  the  Lord's  Kupper, 
'    iSA,  3  ;    d«tg  of  CAriiliani  lo  eallmaf 
"  therrftikeH  of  minri,  58 
|3|rDwa'iiP«yvhe,aiioeia,3e3,4i  txtrati, 
■  it. 


jaii,  S4,  5, 6  i 

JtiU,  So,  7,  S  ;    Mr.  B.'s 

Iht  lm>  jaiU,  SB,  9  ;  pmterding. 

tomiHiHre  if  Ike  laeielf  for  tkr  i. 

Kunl  itf/iriion  diteipline,  Kr.  89,  »{ 

Mr.  Venmnt'i  v'uit  la  Ike  Avnian  ^fj^ 

»ni  nf  P,ierii«rxh  and  MoKom,  90, 1  , 
Byron's,  LDnl,ChildeUanld,CaiituM^ 

46.  rltrf.:  Trftettiant Mlkn/vUk af  m 

Pni««cW/uHe,SI  i  ™/Mimi     - 

inn,  ^  3  i   apostrophe  to  Ux:  a 

53,4 
CaurcH,  the  ancient  oapllal  vf  Q*ral| 

djcia.  10i>i  ill  munhU  ilaU,  m.        , 
CasMrnB,  Kirhard,  Aii  finl  pTttdung  «      " 

tktA<aa-Jaieme^•.Z\^ 
Campbell's  scnooni  oa  IntrleidDg  mU 

jects,  70,  1  ;  sub)ect>  cantidered,  st^ 

•a  pTiitrtishei'e^ovment,  70 
Capa  of  Good  Hope,  ila  Hnsat  inpMttl 

ai  a  setltement,  Mfl  ^ 

Csrliale'c,  Dr.  descripliwiof  theaodovdj 
jcrammar  tchools  in  England  ^M 
Wales.  523,  rt.  Hf.)  gr«atMMUa9< 
the  antbar'i  tupograpbiod  dictmil 
riea,  539 ;  his  unulicitsd  attpaW 
mcnt  tu  the  sccrelwystiip  of  tk 
commiuian  for  \aveali^tittfi  1k*m.^^ 
doVBd  ichuol  and  chariUa,  A 
eulkoi'i  fraifi  at  Ike  atietnia.9(  •  pll/k 
imtiti'-iithn  tf  ike  naniigrmnt  ff  9~ 
dmed  rcAoob  dad  tlmnliu,yiliiM 
raufieinrnt  of  the  prc«nt  ivwfciil 
iu  varioia  topici,  529,  SU  1  JwiUji 
cf  St.  Paid't  iikotl,  530i  otmmtii 
Dr.  J»kn  Colel,  HuJamiUr,  5S0  {  nfi 
liDniroacrrniii^  the  ieA(ilan,531  |  '-ti 
ihall  it  laughi,'  531,  3;  atli^fm 
Id  pannli  ^'ia|  ikea  ekiUrm  W™ 
Kkolari,  ii„-  EriuauuV  AUiM  alncr^ 
(ids  ef  Ikit  iiitliliUiaii,  tetilUA  (o  JmUi 
Ja>ui,533j  ailmtraile  iMr/aiilf  of  Ai 
eratienl  fomnltr,  634  i  Au  dtetk  nW 
iuriiil.ib.;  fanker  peftmiliirt  reepeimf 
tki  $tlaoi,  KkuUr,,  aJniitn»,  Xt,  5», 
et  Uj,;  tiequeit  of  Mr.  Stagk,  tot  tlie 
tnpporl  of  one  Hholar  at  tliia  adioal, 
536 )  iaudaUe  managrment  of  U 
D^llc  MtilolioB,  537 ;  /x  «/"  lM~i 
muleri,  li.;  pnmt  maitin,  ak.  rl  4 


r.  K  i»  K'ls 


kiliiscvifltactt 
ftod  atithorify  of  Christum  ravdalioa, 
•Kanriocd  by  Or.  Mesnii,  505»W  jcf. 
Charge  of  the  Bisbdp  Of  Loodoa  4o  his 

cl«rgy,  in  1818, 369,  if  Mf.  ' 

Churiiiei,  ahese  of,  Btough«a*i  Leithr 

to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ou,  855 
CberpiHoud*s  book  of  versions,  64 » d 
CUkle  flafoMt  Caoto  the  ifoarth,  46, 

4isef. 
Clbilde  Harold,  Jfobhooie'a '  iStutrnkkiiit 

of  the  ibmth  canto  of,  Sd3,  W  afyw 
Christian  CaAre  iroman,  remarfcaUe  «c« 
'   «o«it  of  one,  408,  9 
ObrfatiaD  faith,  Miss  «Bcla«r*tf  letter  on 

the  prineiplei  of^  'TV,  6 
Christlabity,  RoirlaJtt^  «cmm»mi  eo'the 
^oMriiMfy  eviidenoesy  jmd  dutiet  of, 
S45y  el  teq^ 
CMUhM  daoet  41  Algkn,  mecomiqfikmr 

inatmenl,  479,  80 
Christ,    Penoa    of,  Wilion*i    fopolar 
.inqoSry  into  the  Mriptane  doctriso  of. 

Clergy  of  Iceland,  their  giwrt  inpeiiecity 
4irttr  their  hrethnen  in  other  oouhttriea, 

^  Wl,  2 

CM,  Dr.   JohMf  jhwitr  of  Si.  FmP* 

'   titk9oi,4etmUdaceowdttf  kmtmi^f^ilm 
/owidatioHf  530  ;  ^  «i^ 

CMtyei's,  Dr.  lectures  on  m 
trine,  151 ;  «<  t^q,  ;  orSl  of  an  i 
6riiarinatinig   severity    of    oritidiaiy 
151 ;      maolciiKl    noat    beneiehrfly 

'  taoght  by  perwot  whose  inteUeol  k 

**  on  a  level  with  their  own,  H.  j  4if« 
fsifent  treattftCBt  to  be  observed  by 
oritics,   towards  origifiai  wtkete  and 

-  there  cotiipilen,  15^4  prolbnod  learo* 
Ibg,  dse.  not  essestlat  to  the  onHaary 
instruction  of  mankind^  orto  the«t- 
•aiotaetit  of  an  esbnsive  -popuiority, 
ib, ;  peooliar  eitounistaaoea  4hat  nay 
letNl  to  the  expoeDTS  of «  -weakly* 
fiouaded  popnlarity»  45S^  evident 
!iiht>roi««aient  in  theOrs's  stylc^  ift*; 
Crisis  of  trial  fsr  a  yoong  writer,  ib. 

'  €iMq;  sahjeets  of  the  present  lectures, 

154;  "thi 'EhM  phn^  ik $  tkgmiUmitf 

'■  mud  doinu  of  mthihii,ib,  M  jay.  $  M' 

oMfofi  ihfw^h  f^kkt  156  «  ibt  ik/jr  <if 

•  sukmUting  tytitm  t9  lit  JNMb,  157 « 
fvoffiety  of  «  ^opahir  vviter'e  ab<» 
Maiiftog  ffoiD  the  apdearanoe  of  philo* 

*  «ophi2ing,  156;  ol^eetfioa  to  eevtain 
nodes  of  eapresiHm  «seil  hy   flie 

-  Mthor,  158,  9 ;  tmimttk  ' 
Cslqoboun  on  the  law«»d'  9Q>pcl»  90* '' 
teq.  s  sobjeeta  treated  of,  i^  |  Umiam 
tomHlkwii4uafukqf4^t^i  dUfMnei 


V*  mting  on  «  aiafoitoir  wwsisaf,  66 

CoMMroeef  loriai^^S 

Goaii&iittee,jsiect, third  report*^  Om 
poor  laws,  4^  |  Mi  Mf, 

Conso^poditkn.dt*.  445^  ilj«|.^  ki. 
flueace  ef  the  mysterioiia  on  the  hii« 
asab  nind,  446/  .oo^jeotara  «•  to  the 
probable  coascqacacM  of  a  loewMsf  ol 
CBpeditioo  into  the'  interior  of  Jftica, 
44^7;  aaiesswi  s<a»  ^He  hriswar  tjr 
4/Nm»  449/  pieaaiit  atite «f  tJM  in* 
qmcy  m  regnd (o  Ihel%ar,i6, ;  -ea- 
jstettoe  of  ihe  ohahi  .of ithe  noaabilns 
of  the  jneoB  uaeertahi,  450;:  aiMwer 
to  aooe  oliilectioqB  aa  Ig  theidMity 
oitheiNtc«r«ad  tfas  ZMia,ik  i  dMpty 
intecesliBg  ooeoool  of  GraMth,  Ifao  aa- 
tiwaliar,  45i  /  4ir  .MMMaMT  apdbvPM 
Mi  rutmulM,  459  /  4it  dtal^  e<  &s- 
loaMMi,  456 ;  aaih'off  of  Uwnpedatfiii, 
454;  some  aooMi«t  of  Porto  Ftaya^ 
t6. ;  arrival  at  AUIeMh*  po  the  AAicaa 
oaastf455;  viiUJimnyAim^gnm,  ik  j 
the  Congo  enters  the  Zaire,  456/ .  tikt 
S§m  pifHe^  457 ;.  appearanee  of  thft 
river,  456/  tnUmikm-^ 

JUS  /  ossBiM<  ^  «.  Uitk  tmm 


naoai,  t5. ;  coosaltatiooaftt  the  oomt 
amhoBlMe,  5194  ^scaittr  tMdt^T 
mifrnmi,  596^/   mutrmi  vf  K«M< 
591 1  KovenMBeiiti«.'Co9fiK5964  jrfs* 
.very,U.t.  oteea,  sfr,^  eurioMioite^ 
5^84 1  roUgloab  5954  .ealattiloiis.ii|alB 
of  the  party,  595,6^  cbmnaim:  ofitbe 
fiongoeae,  597$  Mate  of  tho^ifhiit 
.partofihe  riiier.tfa«t:Wtae  tOH^i^./  . 
probability -of -ita  laaDiitg  Iraauwaa  '. 
rfaik^596 
Corban,  its  meaimif  «Bloi|f  .the  Mim, 
359    .  -    . 

Conrtenay't  treatine^on  the  poorh0v% 
9999alHf*        .  • 

Cox^A  fieee  of  the  mofo.e»hwBt  falhw9 
of  tbe/fiiat  thftte  esotorios,  964^3/ 
ohawfetar  of  the  .work, .  ik'g  mh^ 
.Hahle  to  TaftaUiai^oeMaaB  ^Ofainii 
«heBi|bppafBmsv965 

€ratoh»  4kia  aalaiais^  acicpwit.^»liia 
life,r.46n  «#  mf.  /  l^ar^r  i».^io 
IsvMffite  0Qdy,  tk  /  Atf  pmkmib^ 
aarabi^  fk|,hia  daitfuiDat  ifaisiiihia  ' 
4mthe  jaaoQaal,c4l6reiapli!Bnrf'io  < 
odieet  Ibr  th6  Mtfih^f Wvftbli. # 
km  nligim  iiiiisia^,  eatf  $Umk  m 
fMoaaaa,  M  4/HK  A58 

CoriasitM  of  VtaalfN%  hf  MrOTM#» 
'5a7,  n  a(l^^  ^aceooat  of  ChMkieh 
Xitohho^Mrlmir5i64  Am  j^m  M  A*   . 
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X 


fe/mliite,  hffoTt  fni  exKulioa,  JB9 ; 
DCiri  mrilUa  w  Ihe  Toaer,  on  Ike  nighl 
■'      '       "     '    '   "le  milhor"*  6" 


le  8tn> 


of  the  PiiritaiH,  MO; 
uF  Clmrlei  I.  iikI  Quien  UearielU, 
591  i  cAmicI"  ((/■  «c  2Mm,  iA.  ;  Aei- 
tniftfjeiHiHl  sOh  (*e  Ape  nnrf  King  if 
F'anct,  la  eJucale  her  thiidrm  in  lAn 
€al*oiitfaiH,59l,ii  diimiiian  ef  ker 
FtmeklvmKlaldli)theKiii^,i%2i  ifae 
Dakeof  Buc)Hn|Ehsoi,39'i,  3  jFcltau 
(he  nsBI»in,  393;  pnpanticni  fiaitd 
m  Ul  tmni,  wktn  kr  ilia  BuihlghB,n, 
'393;  Fellim'i  manly  Mnxour  b'fore 
a,  cmmc;;,  393, 4  ;  iktilk  Bj  Dr.  L.«.V, 
594:  AleiitideTSeikirk.so'lD.'Fue's 
Rob.DSn<iCrn«K,j93;  SUeyiMtou-l 
i)f  Se'khi,  i95,  0 ;  protnly,«  of  Ko- 
binson  Ciuutt't  man  Friday,  596; 
therge  againit  De  Foe  wfoand'd,  li.  ; 
inend.'CsDiiiGallnlToul  o'Eedlamt,  ii.; 
MTji  of  our,  596,  7 
CyclopteJis,  biblical,  JoDet'l,*)e6,  il 


Detlb-maleb,  caaseoFUsDoisp,  19B,9 
Delinquency.  juTcnile,   cauBea   or  llie 

a1  a tming  increase  of,  83 
Sictinnarcs,  topograph  leal,  of  Englntid, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Caclisle, 

their  admirable  accuracy,  598 
Diicipline,  prison,  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Lbe  sociely  for  tbe  improre- 

IDFnt  of,  83,  tt  irj. 
DiBstnteif,  their  care  of  their  poor,  443; 

rflipf  nffordeil  to  paiiihes  by   their 

ebariliei,  443 
Ditscttaiioni,  Wataon's,  on  various  iub- 

jec(a,458,  flMf. 
Inline    truth,   Thornton   on  Ihe   best 

meana  of  pi-omotiDj;  the  (pread  of, 

1\ 
Dom«ticplcasiirei,hy  F  B.  Vanx,6],Q 
Drain,  a  raimtkaUt  /ttoplr  duelling  be- 

Itnen  Ttipnii  and  Acre,  1 10 
Dry  rot  in  limbPt,  M'WIlliam'a  estay 

Darant'scharaL-terof  B^rnabaa  ;  a  aer- 
mnn,  79,  (( ir; .  ;  the  piirpoui  of  the 
Almighty  effected  by  thuuse  of  meant, 
79,  SO  I  mm^tvri  of  Iht  goipil  ksv  a 
ilraog  claim  on  Ihe  prnyirs  oftheirhiar- 
«n,  8 1 J  heareri  ihouU  i«  lender  qf  llnir 
niaiiter'i  rrpalaHan,  81 

Eldrri,  under  the  Kitiieiiioni,  eteelian  and 

dvliei  qf,  i3i,  « i«. 
Elihank  later,  tne^dalt  i}f  ill  U/rd,   Sir 

Giiftgi)  Munaji,  ani  hiiflauidaiighlni. 


Elldborjt,  the  fortrcM  of  Grc,  it)  enu^ 

kc.  ISO 
Eudoved  gruDtuar  achoobi  in  I   , „ 

and  Wales,  Dr.  Cari isle's  oonciwdi 

siriplion  of  them.  5iS, el  (cj. 
Eiigliiii  Caniul  at  Alffin,  ka  loom 

duel,  476 


cuaenioB,  f  aiconai'a  case  di,  in  regVH 
to  Mr.  Nolao'B  cli^irge  of  bia  Bati' 
laliug  Scr  plure,  363,  el  xf .  , 

Eailoi^i piisiileopmha  qfihe  tulimtdtt 
ratter  very  loi/moiiruWf .  278 

Eridence,  Cbriatiao,  Mearna'a  pcia 
pies  of,  in  examioation  uf  Dr.  Ct 
mpr^'aarpuntntiD  hi*  Evinenc^  J 
of  till!  Christian  Rrvelatiaa,  Mi 

EveK-v,  lldial,  Ij)td  Sy'mi'i  AaC 
(IOI.D/,  52,3 

Eii|ii»lition  to  explore  tlic  river  Za 
BurrBlivtol,51B 

Eyafiord,  a  di-.i[ict  of  IMaad, 
ligbti.'ned  slate  of  its  inbabituua,  1 

FalcaDtT's  rate  of  F.usebliu  of  Ccaw 
5C3.  <I  lei/.i  Mr.  Nolaa'a  chj 
against  tlie  hishop,  563,  4  j  Aii  fi 
thiiwi  <tf  Eiaelma  inaetunU.  5i| 
paaagei  alleged  lo  have  Iven  en 
567  i  impnibahlity  of  thr  trim,  ol 
charge,  ik.  ;  MiAofi  otratHl  9f  a 
tomeS(.JIf«*VjieiJ«/.  568 

Fathers  uf  lbe  drat  three  cenlurif'S,C 
Itves  of  the  muKt  .ni'UfnT;  364, 3 

Favcett,  memolis  ut  UU,  et  vf . 

Fitlon.Jiroponliiiiii/mntliiikii  Imni  I 
he  ilea  Iht  Dakt  af  BvOM^um.  3 
hiiJirM  Ukniour  htfeta  M>  mimrU. . 

Foe,  De,tlurgiafaintl him^ Dr.Bat 
relalive  la  his  Roiinion  Cnuoe, 
founded.  396 

ForrM  residence,  gloomineii  of  it,  41' 

Foliage,  hy  teigb  Hum,  484,  ((  ■ 

Fualdei,  M.cinMimMaaceaaucsil 
niiudcr,  59,  el  leq. 

Fungi,  lbe  elbcla  as  well  as  the 
of  the  dry  rot  in  tiuber,  73 

Gallio,  remarks  on  his  conduct,  S 


n^jKl  ofreligioiu  impraaoni,  it. 
curi  on  Ihal  aeroual  Ikt  ill-will  if^ 
camradei,  ill,   et  if, ;    u   eeliLl 

163;  Ainuc//  and   ume  cemrai 
Btniid  ftam  ailoidin^  Urn  hhIm^ 


INDEX. 


if  fXeir  offiterSj  169,  4;  obUan  leave 
from  th*  w^'-i^ce  to  attend  a  dissenling 
place  of  xntuhip^  164  ;  he  u  coid-burned 
a  secotd  li  ue,  for  addressing  a  rthgioai 
meeiws:  ib.  ;   p.vus  the  notice  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Robort  Manners,  165  ;  or- 
dered  irti   mililoru  enyijinemenl  fo^  abm 
sence  fm.n  tlu.'t/,  ih.  ;  tritd  btf  court  mar- 
ital, 166  :  mnlrs  Ivs  oton  dt'/ence^  tb.  ; 
sentfriCffd  In  he  picketed^  ib, ;    ku  manly 
Jirmn  vt    of  c  tudtr',    ib.  ;     receives  his 
tbschr.r^s  by  f/ic  tnt^r^ere.-yre  of  L--rd  R, 
Manners,   J  (37;    L^iOines  pastor  of   the 
baptist  rhur  h  ot  Anfisftar/iy  168  ;  erects 
a  coti<  71  mannf.rlory  ib,  ;  his  death,  i6. 

Golowniri*8  coptiviiy  in  Japan,  379,  et 
seq.  ;  auhor  appointed  by  Kns^^ia  to 
exp'ore  ih'  Kurih'  Isle^.  &«\  3S0;  it 
seized  u: it 'i  *u-  others  by  the  Jtpantse, 
33 1,  2;  hiiinnnitv  of  the  natives 
towards  the  laptivcs, 383  i  curious  nc^ 
courit  nf  their  examtnution^  3B4,  5  ^  their 
fruitless  aOempt  to  escape,  .'i8(*,  7  ,  fur- 
ther rtmarkahle  kindness  of  liie  Ja- 
panese t<«  th«  m,  363 

Gospel  truth.  P.ki  *s  ron«ol.itions  of,  173 

Gossamer  webs,  126;  great  height  at 
whici»  tht  y  ore  fiund,  127 

Grns\ho^r'ers  kvpf  in  cages  by  the  Greeks, 
for  iheir  w::,  \19 

Greece,  n»'..(!trn,  a  poem,  598,  et  seq, ; 
its  ciiarnct  "•,  ih.  ;  the  exiles  from  the 
Mrrea,  598,  9  i  GA-ec  under  the  Turks, 
600,  1 

Gre'k  language,  short  introduction  to, 
468,  9 

Creek  Ipxicon  of  primitive  vords,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Booth,  469,  et  seq, 

Greeks,  modern,  of  Asia  Minor ,  103 

Groenekloof,  a  Mor-iviao  settlement  in 
South  Africa,  its  population,  &c.  406 

Hackett's  narrative  of  the  expedition 
which  sai?edtojoin  the  South  American 
patriots,  375,  et  seq. ;  character  of  the 
war  in  South  Americn,  576;  state  of 
the  independent  armies,  577,  8  ;  barbarity 
of  the  loyalists,  378  ;  tor  etched  clothing 
of  the  independents,  519  ;  their  aversion 
to  foreign  aid,  ib,  ;  conditions  of  en- 
trance  into  the  patriotic  service,  580 ; 
five  corps  of  British  volunteers  that  sailed 
for  South  America,  their  uniforms,  equip- 
ments,  Sc.  580,1  ;  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  misfortunes  and  dis- 
persons  <if  the  party,  582, 3 

Hawksley's  profestant  reformation  com- 
memorated, 275,  e<f*y.;  author's  sub- 
ject, 276  ;  duty  of  duty  appreciating  the 
principfes  of  the  protestant  reformation, 
277  ;  principles  of  protestant  noncotu 
formity  negltcted  in  the  present  day,  ik* 


Hebraica,  Frincipia,  471,  t 

Henderson's  Iceland^  21,  et  seq,;   sink" 
iog  peculiarities  of  the  country,  ib,  <f 
seq.  i  nature  of  Dr.  H.'s  mission,  23; 
welcomed  by  the  islanders,  24 ;  ^st 
view  of  the  dire  effects  of  subterraneoue 
fires,  ib. ;  disadoantage  occasioned  by  his 
late  arrival,  ib, ;  plan  of  his  intended 
)Oumey,  25 ;  plain  of  Thingvalla,  the 
ancient  supreme  court  of  justice,  t6. ; 
description  qf  the  eruptions  of  the  Geysers, 
26,  et  seq. ;  the  new  Geyser,  27, 8 ;  h'a- 
gular  mode  qf  obtairung  premature  ex- 
plosions, 28,  9  ;  desolate  state  of  the 
country  north  east  of  Holum,  174; 
valley  of  £ya fiord,  t^. ;  excelleut  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  ib, ;    their 
grateful  emotions   on  being  able   to 
purchaie  copies  of  the  New  Test  •  ment, 
ib.  ;  exemplary  c 'U'luot  of  the  Sys» 
selmand,  175  ;  Icehruiic  mode  of  spends 
ing  the  Stndoy,  ib,-,  dispute  bvtween 
two  distant  churebes,as  to  the  right  to 
an  old  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  175,  6  $ 
author's  interview  with  Thorlaksoo, 
the  tra.'Slator  of  Mi'ion,  176;  h/gk 
state  ofm'rality  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
ib, ;   hospitable  mode  of  providing  for 
reduced  families,  177  j  boiling  springs 
at  Reykium,   i&. ;    description  qf  ike 
prodigiotu  stream  of  lava  occasioned  by 
the  eruptions  of  1724  and  1730,  177, 
8 ;     the    tremendous    Sulphur    Moun* 
tain,  its  crater,  black  liquid  pool,  Sfc* 
179;  various  striking  ttavelling  ad« 
ventures,  ib, ;  terrific  wooden  bridge 
over  an  impetuous  torrent,  ib. ;  remark* 
able  rope  bridge  still  mote  tremeruhus„ 
180;  phenomenon  of  a  profane  fa- 
mily,   ib. ;    Breidamark     Yokul,    the 
mountain  of  ice,    181,   2;    its   rapid 
progress towirds  the  M;a,  182;  author 
.  passes  a  daitgcrous  torrent  flowing  from 
beneath  it,  ib. ;  another  remarkable 
moving  ice-mountain,  183^  account 
of  the  des')!ating  explosion  of  Skaftar 
Yokul,  184;  its  striking  appearance 
at  a  distance,  ib,;  leprosy  prevalent 
in  Iceland,  185  ;  eruption  of  Kotlngi4 
Yokul,  186,;  fFmter  residence  at  R^ykfO^ 
vik,  187,  8  ;  mode  of  paskin^r  thfe  lo6ig 
Wenings,  183;  extract,  1S9:  nurtor- 
brand  or  mineralized  woOfl,19n;  crater 
of  Eildborg,  or  the  fo'-trcbS  of  lire,  ib,^ 
Snaefell,  191  ;  description  of  a  m'^untavt 
disruption,  192;  discovery  of  Tkorolpg 
court  nf  justice,  194;  bi'tslein,  or  stone 
of  sacrifice,  ib.;  islands  of  the  Bi'cida* 
fiord,  253  ;  extensive  bed  of  surfurhand, 
953,  4;  ran:!e  of  mountains  iltunined 
by  a  mutnighi  sun,  255 ;  hot  bath  of 
Snorro  Sturluitooy  355>  6;  vaOey  qf 
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tmoke,i56;  turimu  mamU  pfUt  with 

MTMNt  Uiw^tniWmmf^ml-ikeenuniom 

9fjeti(ftiemmdmtUr,  tM  ;  vti&iiig 

■upciionty  «f  tbtt  Icslaadic    olw^ 

over  tb«8e  €f  <«ber  coimlricty  ^1 , 2  i 

€oaimeroe  «f  loMwMi,  fi63 

Benriciu,  Qaeeft  tf  CharieKilM  fintylKr 

elianct«r  not  ■wdcfUod  by  Hmm, 

591 ;  «ii^^«N#l4l«/y^  M^ilf  fii^ 

^fV«K»,  fo«iteMl«  *ir«MUM  «ie«a4Uic 

n^ighn^  M.;  Or  K4»i^t]flUmmai ^  her 

H^bbouae's  illiistradoBS  of  tb«  tfoMth 

CMMe  ofChilcte  HvMy  38S,cf  Mf.; 

cOBteols  of  tbe  work,  Ot3  i  nmmxkw 

on  tbe  antlrar'f  boast  of  bftviii|r  iKa- 

«OTered  the  coaae  <yf  Taaso's  iBpriaaii* 

VNOC,  16.;    hit  abuse  Of  ^uoUtious 

BecBUJpg  in  bta  reioariu  on  tbc  burn- 

4»g  of  Itoanc  by  the  Qotboy  i&.  4f  jcfi ; 

tbe  dttaatatfoiis  wMier  OeMtric,  Viti'- 

001,  ond  Totiia»  M9,  #<  «f .  ,•  hie  cnii- 

«isBi  of  Miiratori,  Oitboo,  and  Tirm- 

iMtchi  examined,  S38,  ti  Mf . 

cor;^yni<,4I4 
HoM't  Iblii^  484,  «l  #tff. ;  ootboes  iib- 
ocure  lotimations  of  bia  principles, 
♦63 ;  Uni^  gfaimm  en  o  ««*  otrA/^ 
486;  poeticid  extract  ftom  Wonis* 
worth,  487,  8  ;  Wordsworth's  juit  eati- 
Viate  of  the  troe  use  of  the  ancieot 
saytbology,  488 ;  charaotfr  of  tbe  an - 
tbor^  poetie  talents,  489;  his  /nvo- 
cafwxy  aa  characteristic  of  bis  style, 
#.  ;  furikir  extract,  4»l  i  the  Mifke- 
^ods,  a  song,  491, 0 

fcelnnd,  Henderson's  jeurhni  of  n  rtsi- 

dence  in,  SI,  e<  isf .  see  Henderson. 
JtumouMtmn  in  Icdintl,  prtigiwswe  awor- 

mmi of  om towardt  Ih^ *m,  V8I,8 
Idiot  ky,  temarkdUe  propmrilff  m  one  to 

&aei,  1S5 
lickester  joif,  admirabk  manaf^emnt  m  At 

anuhiding  o/ 1/,  64,  6 ;  timtraskd  wkk 

Illinois,  Birkbeck*s  lettera  from,  169,  et 

«f. 
inat,  Amerkan,  emtt^  th  wmmUums,  39 
Inquiry  into  some  cnriooi  subjeota  of 

history,  fcc.  by  T.  Moir,  385,  et  ief. 
Insane  world,  55,  et  seg, ;  design  of  the 

writer,  ib, ;  extract^  56,  et  #«f . 
Insects,  motions  of,  125 ;  have  no  vokis, 

IS8;  their  noises,  128 
Introduction  to  the  Greek  Uutgnnge,  4d8, 

9 
/rOB^«too4  AfricMj  its  gnti  rtrength, 
412 


Iskoden  of  Scilly,  their 

odne88,493»«^My. 
Iaiaeli'a»  D\    curioeitics  of  iitncatee, 

587,  ei  sef. 
Italian  orcninCt  poetic  description  U,  5S, 

S 
Itndiam,  Euttnm's^rmaie 

ekmrocUr  mat  iod^  878 
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UAeiitmdBntIci, 


W. 


Jtp0meti  mode  qf  mUrrpgaim^  f^fovrv 

384,5 
Jopan,  RiekooPk  aceonnt  of  Oolovoiif's 

cnptivkriOf  979 

JapMMBe,  their  great  hnmnnity  to  ae«a 
lUissian  oaptives,  383,  388 

ierra«  on  the  impolioy  mmI  tendany  of 
tbe  poor  -laws,  20^  eC  sef. 

Jem,  Ikeir  ikded  eacnfuo^  354,5 

Jones's  biblical  cyolopsBdin,  866,  otee^,  ; 
sforqptiM  vt/- CWMI,  867,  Si  iCrfilm- 
4me,  968 ;  ekmmUsr  tf  QmUh^  868, 9 ; 
Heflsarles  on  the  Chriatian  chnrcli^  tu 
institutes  and  mloistera,  869;  safavy 
«4«4er  Ihs  piwssnf  ardb-  V*  dnHmg 
ckmtket  it  oamomemt  iotkut^f  ikepnm^ 
tioethurekn,  870;  nnlWrV  dlc^Maas  ^ 

eSM4Bl0ffCS^  tft* 

Journey  from  Virgiiiia  to  Ibo  ttinoi^by 

Morris  Sirfcbeek,  33,  ef  ssf. 
Jovenile     dolin^oency,    mnses    of  tbe 

•laiming  inorense  of,  83 


Kinneif*s  jonmey  throngb  A^ 
Armenia^  and  Koordistnn,  97,  ei  mf. ; 
highly    advnntngeona     aitoniioo    of 
these  praviacea,  98;  wfotohed  state 
of  tfaeir  government,  sk;    author^ 
plan,  99;  visits  Zenii  George,  lOOj 
preseut  state  of  Nice,  101 ;  demr^Hon 
nf  eastern  potting,  ib.  ;  expeditious  tra* 
Telling  of  the  Sounijees,  101,  8 ;  as* 
thoff  encomrUem  a  aiaif  Dmrokh^   108; 
Atintic  Qftekt,  <haroeier  qf,  109;  en- 
campment of  Turkmans,  104  ;  their 
character,  f6. ;  Angora,  A. ;  its  Ta> 
nous     cbaogesy     tb.;    netghbottriog 
coQotry  not  trH>ntary  tatbe  Pocte,^  * 
independent    government    (^    Ckfipman 
Oght,  ib, ;  wretched  state  of  tbe  an- 
cient CsBsarea,  106;   Tarsus,    107; 
rninons  state  of  Scandaroon,  107,18; 
Antioch,  108;  its  ancient  walls  veiy 
axtensire,  s^.  ,*   Latakia,  109;    san- 
guinary revolntion  at   Aleppo,  ikf 
acmvnl  tf'n  peetJiar  popple  ttdbdjmtg* 
rmt,  ib.;  the  Drutet of  Maetni /jftanar, 
110;  Jine  oppeoranee  ef  Jheaet^  to  C$' 
fnm.  111;  present  stale  of  the  isiind, 
sA.;    Oafaamn,    113;    Koni^,  ik; 
plmioflifMn^  A  Tmlih  latlcmfl  ts 
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■  reUOfe  a  mutilated  piece  of  statuary^ 
i&. ;  Black  Castle  of  Opium,  114; 
Boursa,  the  ancient  Pruaa,  115;  m/« 
serabU  slate  o/*  the  author,  1 15,  6  ;  bis 
return  to  Pera,  IIG;  renews  his  jour* 
ney,  in  company  with  Mr.  Chavasti^, 
^3  ;  visits  Terekli  or  Heraclea,  224  ; 
crooses  the  Kizil  Ermak,  or  Halys,  225 
6;    Trebisond,    228;    Mr.    K.'s    life 

-  tiKeatcued  by  his  Greek  servant,  ib,;  the 
party  cross  the  Armenian  mountains, 
828. 9 ;  and  the  Euphrates,  229  ;  plain 
of  Erzeroum,  tb.  ;  interest  of  the  n^^ 
lives  in  t^e  fate  of  Bonaparte,  ib,; 
city  of  Erzerouro,  230 ;  the  river  Mo- 
rad  or  water  of  desire,  ib^  visit  an  en- 
cjampnwnl  of  Koords,  ib.  ;  hostile  visit 
from  the  I.esg8e,  230, 1 ;  Betlis,  232 ; 
the  Beg  or  governor^  ib,  ;  curious  account 
4^  A  transmutation  qf  four  leaden  bulieti 
into  goldy  by  a  persecuted  Arabian  philoso^ 
pher,  233,  4  ;  alarming  illness  of  Mr. 
Chavasst>,  235 ;  harassing  difficulties 
of  their  journey  to  Mousnl,  237,  et 
teq.  ;  the  Zezidees,  ib.  ;  death  of  Mr, 
Chavasse,  238 ;  Mr.  K.  enters  Bagdad, 

,  ib.  i  Bussorah,  239  ;  arrives  at  Bom-' 

bay,  ib. 
Kirby  and  Spenre's  introduction  to  En- 
tomology, 116,  ex  seq. ;  subjects  of  the 
present  volume,  117;  perfect  and  im- 
perfect socifsties  of  insects,  ib.. ;  ex- 
amples of  each,  ib.  et  seq. ;  Jirst  esta^ 
Ifuhment  of  a  colony  of  Termites^  1 18,  9  ; 
Mourage  and  battles  of  ants,  1 20 ;  three 
maUriali  coUecttd  bjf  bees,  121,  2; 
tongue  of  the  bee,  ib. ;  the  propolis,  1 23  ; 
the  bee*s  faculty  of  finding  the  hive,  123, 

.  4 ;  bees  made  use  qf  to  disperse  a  moby  ib.; 
remarkable  propemity  •/*  oil  idiot  boy  to 
hees,  125  ;  on  the  motions  of  insects, 
ib.  i  gossamer  webs,  1 26 ;  fireat  height 
ai  which  they  are  found,  127;  ordinary 
rate  qf  the  /fight  oj  house  flies,  ijb, ;  in' 
sects  have  no  voices^  128  ;  noises  of  in- 
aects,  128,  9;  the  death  watch,  i6.; 
grasshoppers  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  cages 
for  their  song,  129 

JKoordistan,  see  Kinneir's  journey 

Lambe,  Dr.,  his  violeni  death,  592,  5 
Lafakia,  its  remarkable  ruin,  109 
l^atrobe's  visit  to  South  Africa,  401,  et 
*^9'»  great  importance  of  the  Cape 
as  a  settlement,  402 ;  success  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  402,  3 ;  their 
judgement  in  selecting  missionary  sta« 
tions,  403  ;  cause  of  Mr.  Latrobe's 
▼isit  to  Africa,  404;  his  arrival  at 
Groenekloof,  406;  its  population,  &c. 
ib. ;  hlottentaOs  modi  of  celebrating  the 
Mtrtltor*j  iirih-di^^  407;    proceeds   to 


Gnadenthal,  ib.  ;  visited  by  a  Chritliam 
Ctffre  vDomnn^  408,  9 ;  character  of  the 
boors,  409 ;  execution  of  fise  rebel  boors, 
410,  11  ;  strength  of  the  hrom  woedf  M61 ; 
d^e  of  Trekatii^kou,  ib. ;  composition 
of  the  rock,  ib.  ;  Af  r.  Fereira*s  danger-' 
ous  encounter  with  a  tiger,  413;  oc- 
count  of  an  extremely  large  Hottentot  wo* 
man,  414,  )5  ;  new^  missionary  staiion 
chosen,  415  ;  battle  between  two  poiiiee 
qf  baboons,  417 ;  various^oi^es  ou  skip» 
board,  ^IS 

t.ava,  extensive  streams  oi,  se«  Hender- 
son's Iceland 

Law  and  gospel,  Colquhoan'a  esMy  on, 
30,  et  seq. 

Lectu]^  on  scriptare  doctrinea,  by  W« 
B.  doUy^,  D.0. 151,  et  seq. 

Leprosy,  its  prevalence  in  some  pai«ls  of 
Iceland,  185 

l£sgn,  a  people  of  Armenia,  230, 1 

Letter  to  an  English  uobleman,  271,  et 
seq, ;  remarks  on  enmneipation,  2^2  j 
opinion  of  Lord  Granville  am  the  ca- 
tholic claims,  273 ;  claims  of  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  ih.  ;  i^mporol  power 
of  the  church  qf  Home,  S74 ;  epneessions 
justly  demanded  from  the  Uomon  MlAaficr^ 
274,5 

Lexicon,  Greek,  of  primitive  woids,  i6% 
70 

Lord's  supper,  Broim's  discourses  on  the 
dispensation  of,  584, 5 

M'WiUiam  on  the  origin,  operation,  and 
prevention  ofr  cure  of  the  dry  rot,  71, 
et  seq, ;  opposes  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Knight  and  Sir  U.  Davy  in  regard  tA 
a  supposed  efleot  of  light  on  wood,  7t  ;^ 
differs  also  from  the  latter 'on  the  tex- 
ture of  oak,  t6. ;  fungi,  the  effect  as 
well  as  the  causes  of  the  dry  rot,  73  ; 
means  by  which  the  disease  is  con- 
veyed into  buildings,  ships,  fcc.,  73 1 
modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  73,  4  ; 
on  obtaining  a  uniform  circulation  of 
air,  74 ;  apparatus  for  that  purpose  to 
be  used  on  shipboard,  ib. ;  anuoal  va* 
lue  of  timber  cut  down  in  the  United 
Kingdoms,  75 ;  excessive  importation 
of  timber,  76 ;  on  planting  the  wastei 
lands,  ib. 

Maid,  the  young,  and  her  mother's  bible, 
389,  see  Lucy  Smith 

Maintenance,  separate,  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  426,  et  seq. 

Manson,  Madame,  memoirs  of,  written 
by  herself,  59,  et  seq.;  murder  of  M. 
Fualdes,  59 ;  authors  knowledge  of  the 
facts  attending  his  violent  death,  60 

Meams's  principles  of  Christian  evideaoe 
505,  et  seq. ;  origin  of  the  present  work, 
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^7 ;  assertion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  cannot  be 
Aftceriained  independently  of  rcvela- 
tioii,  Hf, ;  con»equence8  ot  the  Doctor*! 
reasoning,  508  ;  true  effect  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  Christianity,  ib»  / 
UgitimaU  dedueliont  qf  reason  from  a 
musklefation  qf  suprmaiurai  pkewmtnOf 
509  $  l90»e  rtatomifi  qf  Dr.  C.  in  re- 
ftvd  to  the  Alheiii,  509,  10;  ike  jliheUi 
not  to  beeonoincedbjf  the  otten*ibfe  of^enVt 
txplaru^on  qf  mtraatfout  pkem^VMna^ 
311 ;  lAe  convernon  qf  the  Atheut^  uho 
§eet  no  design  in  nature,  nut  to  be  fffed,ed 
hjf  miretckt,  t6. ;  Dr.  C.'s  different  mode 
of  reasoning  in  his  discourses  on  the 
modem  abtrooooiy,  514 ; '  fiaital  conse- 
quence of  admitting  experience'  to  be 
the  ooly  source  of  human  knowledge, 
515 ;  ultributes  of  causes  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  character  of  known 
effects,  ih. ;  t^kathn  cf  thu  principle 
io  the  existence,  ^c.  qfa  Deity,  516:  fur- 
ther objection  to  Dr.  C.'s  principle  of 
reasoning,  516,  17;  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  the  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  a  conviction  of  its 
Divine  origin,  ib. 

Memoirs  of  Fawcett,  240,  et  seq. 

Mendicants,  called  Tom  o>  Bedlams,  596; 
song  qf  one,  596, 7 

Mice  qf  Iceland,  curious  account  qf  their 
nautical  expeditions,  257 

Miuuto<:  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
petitions  relating  to  ribbon  weavers, 
202,  et  seq. 

Modern  Greece,  a  poem,  598,  et  seq, 

Moir's  inquiry  into  some  interesting  sub- 
jects of  history,  &c.  585,  etteq,;  origin 
of  the  titles  among  the  Saxons,  586,  7 

Mo«n,  mountainh  of,  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  their  existence,  430 

Moral  ytate  of  Iceland,  21, 176 

Moravian  missioiiaiies,  their  great  sue* 
cess,  406 

Morea,  exiles  of,  593,  9 

Morri«(,  the  llw.  Rrcbard,  Godwin's  life 
of,  160,  et  stq.}  his  severe  military  per- 
secntions  on  account  of  his  religious 
conduct,  r6  ;  see  Godwin's  life,  &c. 

Mois- troopers,  sumtnmy  mode  of  punishing 
them,  519 

Mythology,  its  true  use  in  modem  poetry, 
438 


Natearth  castle,  320 ;  its  dungeon,  ib. 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  wretched  sttUe  of  one 

in  slavery  ot  Algiers,  478 
Nepheliads,  a  song,  491,  2 


New  Geyser,  description  of  it$  efuptm,  ff, 
et  seq, 

Nice,  formerly  capital  of  Bythinia,  iU 
present  desolate  state,  101 

Nieaisia  in  Cyprus,  its  beasttifid  ^ppeerancf, 
111 

Nobleman,  English,  a  letter  to,  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  qoeatioo,  271 

Observations  on  the  circumstances  which 
influence  the  condition  of  the  Uboar- 
ing  clasaes  of  suciKy,  202,  el  «f  f . 

Ocewe,  apostrophe  to,  by  Lord  Byromy-  5S,  4 

Off.islands  of  Scilly,  report  of  the  mi* 
serici  of,  493,  et  seq. 

Opium,  Black  Caatle  of,  tl4 

Oraefii,  Yokul,tbe  bigbett  moantainof 
Iceland,  181. 

Originof  titks  among  ike  Sovmt,  586 

Ottoman  dominions  of  Asia  Miaor, 
wretched  itate  of  their  govefwoeot, 
98,9 

Oatram's  diisertatioiia  on  ncriflcet,  S30, 
ei  seq. ;  author's  opinioo  of  tba  origin 
ofsacrifice8,d50, 1;  noturo  ami  iuig^ 
qf  the  tmplo,  351  ;  minitters  of  the 
oUationfl  among  the  Jewa,  33S ;  m- 
been,  a  term  designatiBg  all  the  tiiiegs 
offiered  to  God  before  the  altar,  352; 
animals  offered  ia  cacrifioa  hy  ths 
Jews,  353 ;  the  foar  aniniskl  «cri6cef, 
t&.  ;  staled  sotrificos  t^ikoJem,  354,5; 
types,  355;  typical  vdaftkNi  of  Oe 
sacrifices,  356 ;  oo  the  aaerifioe  of 
Christ,  t6. ;  his  prieatbood,  si;  oo  the 
sacrificial  work  of  Christ  as  cffectinf 
the  salvation  of  man,  357 

Pananti's   narrative  of  n  residence  ia 
Algiers,  472 ;  et  seq.  ;  d^raded  state 
of    Italy,  ib,';  misery  «tf  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  in  Barbai  y,  473  ;  eaase  of 
Signor   Pananti's  captivity    by   ttut 
Algerioes,    ib ;    conduct    of  I4r   Ber^ 
barians  to  the  captives,  474  ;  their  cru- 
elty to  a  Captain  of  a  Taniiiaa  cor- 
vette,  475 ;    melanoholy   liMe  of  a 
young  lady,  one  of  the  captives,  ibi 
appearance  qf  the  captives  b^ere  the  re* 
gency,  475,6;  htnnaise  comdmct  qf  the 
English  Consu^,  476  ;  condemkaolion  aoi 
impriummeht  of  the  author  and  kkfttsm* 
svjferers,  ib  ;  wrvtekedhesh  qf  a  iW«M- 
Ltan  nobleman,  a  roptice  at  jil^itrs,  47S  ; 
liberation  of  the  author,  with  the  total 
loss  of  h.»  property,  47B,  9 ;  treatment 
qf  (he  Ctitatian  captives  at  Algiers,  479, 
80  ;  liberation  of  all  the  captivtv  in 
consf^queiicc  of  Lord  Ex'mouta'*  soc- 
cessful  attack  oo  the  city,  481 

Patriots,   Swth    American,    HadLeti*s 
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narrative  of  an  eipedition  that  sailed 
to  join  them,  573;  et  teq. 

PaoPs  school,  St.  account  of  its  lbun<- 
ders,  foundation,  and  scholars,  &c. 
See  Dr.  Carlisle  on  endowed  grammar 
schools,  &c. 

PeculiarUy,  remarkable^  iff  the  leehnden,  in 
providing  for  decayed  families ,  177 

Persecution,  the  subjects  qf,  483  ;  the  nature 
off  ib. 

Pike's  consolations  of  gospel  truth,  17S 

Pleasures,  domestic,  by  F.  B.  Vaux,61-2 

Pocklingien  tdtoot,  eiaiemeni  of  ike  peroeT" 
sion  of  its  revenues,  3€^ 

Poor  laws,  pamphlets  on,  201,  et  seq, ; 
poverty  and  its  causes,  802, 3 ;  pau- 
perism not  dependent  on  population 
and  proyision,  203 ;  labour  and  capi- 
tal necessary  to  the  production  of  any 
kind  of  commodity,  204 ;  the  labourer 
has  no  right  to  enforce  employment, 
^04, 5;  is  entitled  to  a  just  remnne- 
raiion  for  his  service,  ib, ;  iujuftiee  of 
the  capitalist  in  reducing  wages  below 
the  means  of  subsistence,  206 ;  inju" 
rious  consequence  of  parish  relief,  208  ; 
poverty  of  the  ribbon  weavers  of  Co- 
ventry, and  its  consequences,  208,  9; 
Mr.  JHale*s  report  (^  the  state  cf  Spital- 
^ds,  210  ;  poor  laws  not  the  primary 
cause  of  poverty,  214;  Mr.  Coorte- 
nay^s  three  considerations  prior  to 
abolishing  the  code  of  poor  laws,  ib. ; 
statute  right  of  the  poor  to  claim 
sustenance  of  the  parish,  215  ;  origi- 
nal pretence  for  appropriating  livings 
to  religious  bouses,  ib. ;  mendicity 
an  attendant  on  superstition,  ib  ;  acts 
against  vagrants,  t^ ;  begging  by 
licence  allowed,  216;  origin  of  the 
poor  laws,  ib ;  Mr,  NicoUs*s  remarks 
on  Ike  poor  laws,  ib,  et  seq.  ;  prevalence 
of  mendicity  in  the  Italian  states,  218  ; 
note;  claim  of  discharged  seamen  to 
legal  provision,  218  ;  fully  aqd  dangef 

'  of  leaving  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  to  private  benevolence,  219,  20  ; 
coRseqoences  of  the  subscriptions  for 
the  Spital-fields  weavers,  221  ;  singu- 
lar remarks  t^  Mr,  Jerram  on  the  poor 
lam,  222 

Poor  laws,  third  report  from  the  select 
committee  on,  420  et  seq. ;  contents  of 
the  report,  ib,  ;  projects  for  removing 
the  radical  evils  of  the  system,  421 ; 
evil  consequence  of  mixing  relief  with 
wages,  422 ;  two  modes  of  obviating 
it  considered,  422,  3j  proposition  of 
enacting  local  bills,  424 ;  obstacles  to 
such  a  regulation,  425 ;  separate 
maiotenaoce  of  the  chitdnn  of  the 


poor,  426;  its  ncoessarily  heavy  ex- 
pense, 426,  7 ;  objections  qf  Mr, 
NicoUs,  to  a  aeparaie  mainiessanee  cf 
the  children  cf  Ike  poor,  428,  9  ,*  fbrtker 
objections  stated,  431  i  tendency  of 
schools  to  perpetuate  the  existing  evils, 
433;  suggestion  for  combinnig  the 
higher  and  middling  class  m  the  exe- 
cution of  the  poor  law«,  434 ;  select 
vestries  not  analogous  to  kirk  sessions, 
435  ;  Section  and  duties  of  the  elder s, 
under  Ike  session,  ib. ;  management  of 
their  parochial  poor^s  fund,  ^6  ;  change 
to  be  made  in  general  vestries,  accord- 
ing to   Mr.    Sturges    Bpume*s   bill, 

436,  7  i  proposal  for  returning  to  the 
old  law,  with  regard  to  settlements, 
'437 ;  V  Messrs.  Nieoll  and  Courtenay*t 
objections  to  parochial  benefU  Mcieties, 

437,  8 ;  Mr,  Courtenoif^s  proposition 
for  encouraging  friendly  socieiies,  440,  1 ; 
on  the  poor  of  the  dissenters,  442 ; 
great  relief  afforded  to  parishes  by 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  443; 
evil  tendency  ou  the  feelings,  of  ab- 
stract sprculations  on  the  state  of  the 
poor,  443 

Popery,  Ward's  sermon  oo  the  reforma- 
tion from,  275,  et  seq, 

Porden's,  Miss,  Arctic  expeditions,  a 
poem,  601,  et  seq,;  antlcipalious  of 
the  Quarteriy  JReviewers,  60S;  done 
into  verse  by  the  present  writer, 
602,  3  ;  further  extracts,  603,  4 

Port  Praya,  capital  of  the  Cape  Verde 
islands,  454 

Posts  and  posting  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
state  qf,  101 

Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Lord  Byrtn*s 
lines  on  her  death,  51,  2 

Principia  Hebraica,  471 ,  2 

Prison  discipline,  Buxton  on  the  effects 
of,  82,  et  seq. 

Propolis  of  bees,  its  use,  123 

Psyche,  or  the  soul;  a  poem,- 263,  4 

Ramparts  and   wall   between    England 

and  Scotland,  308 
Reformation  from  Popery,  Ward's  ser- 
mon on,  275,  et  seq. 
Reformatfon,     Protectant,     Hawksley*t 

sermon  on,  275,  H  seq, 
Reykium,  its  boilmg  springs,  177 
Boaring'Smmni,  in  Iceland,  connexion   be 

tvoeen  its  noise  and  the  eruption  qf  fets  of 

steam,  260 
Rome,  burning  of  by  the  Goths,  Mr, 

Hobhouse*s  remarks  on  it  examined, 

S23,  etseq. 
Rope  bridge  over  a  irmnewioui  pan  in  lee^ 

land,  no 
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KowUU*'i  sermons  oa  the  dodrinesy  evi-* 
dehoes,  and  dnties  of  Chrittianiiy^ 
345,  et  nq. ;  modern  fashionable  ser- 
mons, 2A5,  6 ;  auikor's  remarkt  on  Ajc- 
man  dtpravity,  948  ;  on  the  degrto  and 
extent  ^fmnaCi  apottasg,  948.  9  ;  on  the 
Dhhu  influeneeif  249 ;  jutttfieathnf 
950  ;  his  definition  of  faith,  250  ;  ex- 
traet,  251 ;  4<f  tfteedg  mode  for  ocquiring 
ioving  fu'lh,  251  ;  igMrant  charge 
ttgabut  Catcimsm,  252  i  unjust  teruure 
of  Calvin,  ib. 

Russkm  prinns  of  Peter Aurgh  and  Mot- 
eaaa  viiited  by  Mr.  Venning,  ky  per^ 
missiom  of  the  Emperor  Alexander^ 
90,1 

Sacrifices,  Dr.  Outram's  dissertations 
on,  350,(>/«M. 

Sacrifices,  origiD  of,  ^50, 1 

Saxons,  origin  qf  titles  among  them,  586,  7 

Scandarooo,  Us  roinoas  state,  107, 8 

S^oUrs  m  Sir;  PavPs  school,  origin  qf  the 
manber,  as  determined  by  ihefotiader,  531 

Scilly  islands,  report  of  the  miseries  of, 
494y  eiseg. ;  unproductive  nature  qf  the 
ishndtf  494,  5  ;  male  inhabitants 
chiefly  pilots,  495;  widows  be- 
come so  generally  by  their  husbands 
being  drowned,  ib. ;  their  unprovided^ 
for  state,  ib. ;  miseries  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants chiefly  occasioned  by  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  preventive  syA- 
tem,  ib. }  detail  of  various  cases  of  ejr- 
treme  wretchedness,  498 

Scott's,  Walter^  Border  Antiquities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  305,  et  stq. ; 
character  of  the  work,  307 ;  funeral 
monuments  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  308  ; 
locality  and  extent  of  the  border 
country,  t&,;  the  ramparts  and  wall 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  ib.  ;  cir^ 
cumslanus  thnl  tended  to  determine  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
309 ;  clanship  of  Scotland  not  de- 
stroyed by*  the  feudal  system,  310  ; 
benefits  occasioned  by  the  founding 
of  abbeys  on  the  borders,  ib. ;  ruinous 
consequences  of  Edward  the  FirsVs  usur» 
palion  qf  the  Scottish  crown,  311;  defen- 
sire  system  adopted  by  the  Scots,  312 ; 
"^  devastating  inroads  of  the  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Hertfofd,  313;  character, 
^e.  of  the  borderers,  314;  their  women, 
315;  prisoners ^  ib,  ;  religion,  316; 
anecdote  of  Cameron  ^  317;  duties  of  the 
warderut  ih. ;  oath  of  purgation,  318; 
puniihment  of  the  mosstroopers,  319; 
dungeon  of  Hofhwell  castle,  ib. ;  Nawarth 
castle,  320 ;  its  dungeon,  ib.  ;  anecdote 
qf  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank  tower. 


S21  i  admirable  wirtpidH§  qf  BlaekAg 
ms  of  Dunbar  eattle,  328 

8taM,Alajuuiir,&eel^Mme€amniarhm, 
595 

Sermons  on  Popery,  by  the  Ber.  W. 
Borrows,  482,  3 

Shires  or  cmintits  ba/tn  tkeiime  ff  Aiftai^ 
586 

SimoDS>s,  the  Rev.  Jobi,  lettor,  Saow^ 
reply  to,  249,  et  seq. 

Sinclair's,  Miss  Hannah,  letter  on  the 
principles  of  the  Chrirtian  fiaith,  77, 
8;  §an€Uficatiim  afngramot  mmk^  78; 
state  of  the  young  cosaert,  ik, 

SkafUr  Yokul,  its  tremeodone  ezptosioa 
in  1783, 184;  its  prasent  a^eevaace, 
ib. 

SlaveSfSaleqf,  ai  Norfolk  in  Virgissie^SS 

Slavery,  its  banefdl  influence  oo  AaMri« 
can  merals,  37, 8 

Smith,  Lney,  a  tale,  389,  af  acf.;  en- 
thor>$  asilanaiory  pr^fata,  390;  the 
story,  391,  at  esq,  i  evident  destga 
and  tendency  of  the  wock,  392 

Smith's  illustrations  of  the  Dtviae  go- 
vernment, 336,  et  seq,;    sua  catryiaf 
speculative  epiniooa  hayonl  their  cir- 
cumscribed limits,  337 ;    casrtioa  ia 
regard  to  t|ie  maaagement  of  opinkins 
of  a  speculative  natore,  t&.  ;  daageraas 
consequences  of  a  licentioua  aperaia 
tion  00  the  doetrioe  ai  Divine  poakb- 
ment,  ib. ;  author's  mode  of  trsatinf 
his  subject,  338 ;  real  queatkm,  whe- 
ther there  is  in  the  gospel  any  pio- 
visional  promise  for  the  finally  impe- 
nitent, 339  ;  tbe  gospel  atatement  of 
the  doctrine,  340,  1  ;  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  preach  a  floal  stale 
of    happiness   to     the     nnrepentant, 
341,  2 ;    a  second  preieuoe  urged  lor 
preaching  this  suppleoieotary  goipel, 
342 ;   the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Christian  minister,  343  ;    on  the  do^ 
trine  of  filial  restitution,  as  oosmected 
with  the  plea  of  benevolence,  344,  si 
seg  ;  prevalence  of  a  spurious  benevo- 
lence, ib.  ;  inquiry  if  the  doctrine  waa 
preached  to  tbe  faith  of  the  priautive 
believers,  346,  7 ;   remarka  oo  the  al- 
leged superior  humanity  of  tbe   abet- 
tors of  the  sytttem,  348 ;  indefinite  ex- 
pectations of  happiness  iodalged  by 
sceptics  of  contemplative  habits,  349  ; 
the  aulhor*s  argument  froaa  the  imfmate. 
wisdom  and  benevotenea  of  tke  Daity  cx«- 
mined  and  eseposed,  540 ;    d^feramct  ta 
the  distributifm  qf  favours  by  tke  DaHy 
improperly  called  partiality^  ^i2,  S  ;  masi 
declared  to  be  wholly  tke  cremissra  tff  esT' 
cttwteaec,544;  or psuudbsfKl^ s6i. ;  all 
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pvailUbmmik  not  oorr6eli?«»  545.  6; 
mttkn't  reasoning  fiom  ike  mtffotmm  if 

ipt3n/ineit,  547,  8, 9 ;  Alt  <fe^ni<io«  (if. 
J>ioJMJii«<iee,  550{   ontht  theirmB  ^f 
deeikniy  551,  e<  mj.;  suggcsUoot  to 
tbOM  who  waver  in  their  b^ief  of  ani* 
▼ersal  reitoratioo,  553,  4  ;   indefensi- 
Vie  treatmeDt  of  tbe  language  of  Scrip- 
ture by  theorists^  555,  et  Mf • ;  certain 
Scripture  terms  examined,  with  re* 
marks  on  the  plain  meaning  of  Scrip- 
tural sutements,  tk;  on  the  woids 
hell  and  Satan,  56% ;   the  doctrine  of 
nnbersal .  restoration     irreconcilable 
with  even  the  indirect  intimations  of 
Scripture  in  regard  to  future  punish- 
ment, t6» 
Smoke,  valley  of,  in  Iceland,  856 
Snorro  Sturluston's  hot  baths,  355,  6 
Sttow^  reply  to  the  Rev.  J.    SimoM» 
SMS,  et  teq* ;  Atr  reatonsfor  rewmmendbig 
a  pinual  of  Mr,  Simani't  letier,  243  j 
on  the  union    hetteeen    Christ  ^md  hit 
Cto«ft,fi44;  onjuttifiaUioHtmitaneH' 

Soesetiu,  fnenOg,  Mr.  Qmtmmfeprtp^ 

nHonfar  the  enamragimnd  eft  440 
Sonio  PecpU,  aeeomt  ^  ihem^  457 
Soonjees,  Turkish  post  boys,  their  rapid 

mode  of  travelling,  101, 8 
South  Africa,  Latrobe^s  mistionnry  visit 

tOfAOlfei  stq, 
Spenoe>s  introduction   to   Entomolpgyf 

MfKirby 
Sternum  on  a  nehehUdy^SS 
Snlgpcts,   jnterestiug,    Campbell't   scr^ 

mens  on,  70,  1 
Snlpknr  memdain    in   Iceland  dnenbtd^ 

17»,9 
Sommary  view  of  the  report  and  evidence 

rdathre  to  the  poor  laws,  published  by 

Older  of  the  House  of  Commons,  208, 

Sunday,  Iceland  mode  of  spending  it,  175 
SnrtshaOir,  cavern  <if,  iu  heauHfui  appear* 

anee,  958 
Sartorbraod,  or  mioeralized  wood,  190; 

extentioe  bed  of,  853,  4 

Temple,  Jewish,  the  design  and  nature  qf,  351 
Termites,  account  nf  the  Jktt  estaUuhment 

of  a  colony  cf,  1 18,  9 
Thingvalla,  plain  oT,  the  supreme  court 

of  j  ustice  in  Iceland,  25 ;    its  destroc- 

tioo  by  an  earthquake,  t^. 
Tboriakaon,  tlie  Icelandic  translator  of 

Mihon,  176 
Thornton  on  the  best  means  of  promo- 

tinf?  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  71 
Thorns  court  of  justice^  194  ;   ttone  qf 

aacryice,  ib. 


Tiger,  If r«  W€t^inf$  dn||4MMi  encQiv. , 

ter  with  one  at  the  Cape,' 4lS  ' 
Timber,  M^Wmnii's  OMty  on  mr^if 

rotin,  71,>fMy.  -. 

Timber,  annual  value  of,  cntdoiniiia 
the  United  Kipgdom^  75 

Timber  of  the  American  biwk*tota6« 
ments,  48 

TUMourm,  CUdioek,  hu  addrtu  to  Of 
pc^dttoet  prior  tohis  MMOf^aon,  588,  9  j 
verterwrOttn  in  the  Tosoer  the  niffd  h^ 
fore  he  tMred,  %h*  .        ,     • 

Tbii^ftce  qf  lie  Am  dwrf&ed,  128,  3 

Typical  rela^ou  of  the  sacriilcet,  356 


Valley  of  Smoke,  856 

Vauz's  domestic  pleasures,  6f  ^  8 

Vauz's  life  of  Anthony  Benettit,  367»«l 
sej.  BenewVt  IhmmU  on  «(kalio«,  366» 

;  9 ;  on  iha  tnteStetual  poems  %r  As 
Bachs,  369, 70 1  mU-statrawnt  In  n^ 
gard  to  tbe  aid  derived  frooi  BeafMt 
by  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  efots  to  pro* 
core  the  abolitipn  of  tbe  slave  tnidsb 
370  ;  hif  hmevolenee  to  a  poor  widm  t» 
America  dOnng  the  war,  978 

Venmnf^Sj  Mr,  Wfsit  to  the  JRussittn  priwm 
^fvershurg^  and  Moteow^  90,  1 

Versioos,  Cherpillond's  book  of,  61,  H 

Vestries,  select,  435,  «l  sef. 

Virginian  shoe,  contrastofl  wUk  the  &i§Uk 
labourer,  35^6 


Waid's  refbmation  finom  popery  efibiM>^ . 
morated,  875«  et'eeq,}  Mr.  Euitm^k 
realopiidon  ^the  ItaUans  uftfenoursiii^^ 
878;  author»sexldbition  qf  the prindpke 
of  Me  information,  ib.;  serious  r^e^ 
tions  on  Ae  changes  cormeeted  tnth  tho 
ensuing  century,  ^t9 

Watson's  dissertations,  458,  et  sag. ;  ««• 
thoi*s  d^fmition  qf  true  andfatk  retigfomp 
461 ;  his  remarhs  on  faith,  asessentiait9  . 
sahatioH,  468,  3 ;  on  libe  inutiH^  ^  \ 
preaching  darh  doctrines^  463,  4  ;  hiy  ii*  .. 
consistency,  464, 5;  sudden  eoaeerisMi  * 
dise&irecf  to  be  a  grots  in^ontian,  46jri, ' 
his  opinion  ofworufy  am»aemonts,i65,  $y; 
estimate  of  the  Author's  religioot  opl^.^ 
nions,  467  ] 

Wilson  on  the  person  of  Chrisr,  373",  sC,;^ 
seq.;  religious  ophnon  sometimes Jinmded':^. 
upon dtfectioe emdenee,  374;  defects  Ul,.' 
the  writer's  reasoning,  375 ;  on  the  !^ 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to.ibjB ;. 
person  of  Christ,  376 ;  snljccts  of  the. 
present  work,  3T7  ;  UnUarian  hypothadi . 
cf  tht  pooertf  rf  Jesus  Christ  examined^ 
andeaipoted,9n,^ 
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.    im  ike  mmpbmm  •/  At  Ammtm  WU      Zaire  aad  Niger,  aofwer  to  sone  d^ee* 
»oorf#  Mffi,  41  ttoot  to  their  Identitj^  430 

WratefcedaeM,  cam  of  cxtnaii^  in  tiie      Zerai  Oeorgey  bis  orifia  and  dettfjoi, 
Off^uUnds  of  Scilly,  4K,  4«  Mf.  1 00 

Zexidees,  a  people  who  deprecale  thf 

Ydlala,  cataraet  a^  Ml  d^ril,  934,  ctf  f#f. 
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Fife  311,  lioa  9  from  top,  >!>r  it  ii,  motf  theK  are* 
471,  Inw  9  from  houmn  Jor  Utter,  rtmi  tewer. 
byip  liM  10  Ami  bottom  >br  x^ix^,  nrntf  ffixAi. 
7  froa  topy  ybr  iwiv,  reotf  rxt*v- 

7  fixMD  top,  for  vnonun/va,  nad 
9  from  lop,  for  omotz,  r««f  UTIlaiL. 

563,  lino  9 /or  profession,  retid  patsessioo. 

565,  line  3  from  bottom  Jbr  erwfuf,  nad  wna't^, 

8  from  bottom  for  ypa^n  ra,  rsatf  yyofnmu 
14  fiom  bottom  for  mi;,  rtodvnQ* 

568  liae9^CaMraeay  notf  Cvtaita. 
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